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| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





REIT OF CURIE. 6 5g 6s Soin nice cn sc ncedwiccbudesnd $8, 605, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.........-...---.--_-- —4, 057 


$8, 582, 500 $8, 582, 500 





































yk) APT eee pore pct: DORE RELIES oe A Se ae ne 
RGD CONE nub bee uelndnadcs casiinas unoaeeeeee 8, 600, 943 | 8, 562, 500 8, 582, 500 
Obligations by activities 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
1. Field investigation of cases and informal disposition or prep- 
aration for formal processing_............-------------.... $5, 908, 195 $5, 776, 597 $5, 605, 294 
2. Trial examiner hearing of unfair labor practice cases--_____- 621, 785 664, 033 756, 867 
3. Board adjudication of cases............-....-.-----.-------- 1, 121, 791 1, 109, 443 1, 151, 188 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders, including en- 
forcement through court orders..._........--------------- 949, 172 1, 012, 427 1, 069, 151 
OIE. iiinik och dae acd cd ehdtidtnavnnegseenees 8, 600, 943 8, 562, 500 8, 582, 500 
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Obligations by objects 


























Object classification | 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions... ................-...--} 1, 500 | 1, 450 1, 47 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._...............---- 51 | 46 44 
Average number of all employees. --._.-........--...--------- 1, 465 | 1, 422 1, 466 

01 Personal services: j 

ee SEER LL TE LLIN ELIT $6,351,705 | $6, 461, 440 $6, 777, 048 
Part-time and temporary positions. ..._...........-.-- } 190, 955 151, 725 151, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ........-...---.- } - <3 Be eee 26, 977 
Payment above basic rates_____- ECR oe een 83, 581 65, 000 15, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details RE Ske cinte. co Modcbadumutuce. 
Total personal services biedupaieaipeGeced es eaone 6, 653, 359 6, 678, 165 6, 970, 825 
_ SAREE DBS aeage iaseetotduplbnwacncnon 782, 531 685, 000 712, 186 
03 Transportation of things...............-.--- Sebtbess Lobiean sie 12, 752 19, 000 16, 200 
04 Communication services. ---_- plas ihtannanatinaecace 221, 206 217, 800 225, 538 
OS eemee ae Were Cervantes... ..<... 22.2252. 255....-...-- 378, 177 379, 550 19, 584 
OS ees ONG OIE | on nn teste eeneves ee 237, 67 286, 465 316, 221 
07 Other contractual services _._._-..-- Et ey et 148, 732 164, 120 182, 346 
Services performed by other agencies _.___.._......---- 4, 800 4, 900 6, 600 
08 Supplies and materials_- sd cre ibn ania mien a pehedhi an aoe wales 97, 288 92, 000 93, 000 
09 Equipment.._...-. Paria koe pnd ve inecn nents divine cs mealies 64, 422 31, 000 25, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... ee Aone See ee 4, 500 | 15, 000 
eo ees RCA Sa Re eae eS 8, 600, 943 8, 562, 500 | 8, 582, 500 








Mr. Fogarry. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it the National Labor Relations Board. Mr. Herzog, have 
you a statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Herzoc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
no prepared statement. I have some papers which I would like to 
use as the basis for an oral statement to the members of the committee. 

Before I launch upon it, I would like expressly to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and your colleagues for arranging to hear our Board to- 
day, thereby sandwiching us into what was a Federal Security Agency 
hearing. When the committee was ready to hear us yesterday, we had 
to sit in our judicial capacity on an oral argument. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that in doing this for us you may possibly 
have inconvenienced the committee and the Federal Security Agency, 
and I do not want to leave our gratitude unexpressed. We are sorry 
to have inconvenienced anyone and we do not want to leave that un- 
expressed either. 


1952 ESTIMATE BASED ON WORKLOAD 


The Board is coming before the committee with a request and esti- 
mate based upon case load—an estimate which must turn upon the 
number of cases which the National Labor Relations Board expects 
to have filed with it and its expectation of processing these cases. I 
hope to show at the end of our —_ that the Board’s estimates 
and prophecies along this line have proven very accurate and, indeed, 
conservative in recent years. I say, that in the hope the committee 
will it into consideration. 

Because this is essentially a workload budget, I may have to bore 
the committee with statistics, because there is no way to avoid giving 
particulars when you must depend on the number of cases filed. 

We are asking for the approval of the President’s estimate for fiscal 
1952. That estimate is, as the committee knows, $8,582,500. 
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REQUEST MADE TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Foearry. On that point, what did you ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for ! 

Mr. Herzoc. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for $10,130,000, 
of which sum $730,000 was proposed, but eliminated by the Bureau 
for reasons I will indicate later, for the purpose of running elections 
in the building construction industry. If you knock that figure out, 
you come out with $9,400,000. The $8,582,500, of course, takes into 
consideration the fact that under new Government policy, leased space 
will be paid for from GSA funds from this point forward, so that item 
previously recorded in our budget is not recorded there this year. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is that? 

Mr. Herzoc. $353,000. 

We have small obligations for certain social-security obligations 
amounting to $15,000, however, which we did not have before. 

The basic fact that I think the committee will want to know and 
consider in examining our appropriation is that, for reasons I will 
give later, the workload of the Board in fiseal 1952 will be approxi- 
mately 6 percent heavier than it has been in the last year or two. 
I call that to your attention in the light of the figures I have just 
given. 

Before launching into these statistics which I have threatened 
you with, I should make one or two observations. 

We recognize, in reading the President’s statements and statements 
of this committee and statements in the newspapers, that nondefense 
agencies are not supposed to expect the same sort of completely 
generous consideration which, at least, this agency has received from 
this committee in the last few years. 


RELATION OF BOARD TO THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


I recognize also that every agency of the Government will come 
before you and say, “Well, we may not nominally be a defense agency, 
but what we do is essential to the defense effort and the war effort.” 
In spite of that, I am going to make that statement. In doing so, 
I think I can establish the fact that this Board is right on the periphery 
of the defense effort. 

It is a fact, and I think the members of this committee who are 
familiar with the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act—and I think 
all of you are—will recognize it as a fact, that the prompt handling 
of labor disputes in wartime as in peacetime—and also in cold-war 
time—is absolutely imperative to the defense effort. We have reports 
from our 20 regional directors in the last few days which indicate 
that about two-thirds of the cases which are to be handled by the 
Board in the coming months are arising in defense industries. These 
are the current figures coming in from the regional offices, most of 
them prophesying that over two-thirds will quite shortly be of that 
character. In the industrialized areas of the West and East, this 
amount in a few months will be higher rather than lower. 

We are not, nominally, for the purpose of the Defense Mobilization 
Act or Civil Service Commission purposes a “defense agency.” Yet, 
it, should be crystal clear that the only permanent agency of the 
United States which is administering a statute of Congress that 
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declares the policy of the United States on labor relations should 
not be regarded as an agency which Congress can afford to have 
operate with depleted funds, at the very time when industrial 
mobilization is the principal objective of this country. 

We speak of being the arsenal of democracy; if we are to be, 
we have to have full production. To have full production there 
must be industrial peace. To have industrial peace we must have 
certain policies of the United States enforced. 

I do not think it makes any difference whether we like every point 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. Like the old Wagner Act, Congress has 
said that it is the law and wants it enforced. I assume those Mem- 
bers of Congress who have approved the present policy will agree 
with the Board that everything should be done to make that policy 
completely effective; and this is the amount of money necessary to do 
that, not only completely, but promptly. 

I assume also that those Members of Congress whose enthusiasm 
for the act may be less than that of others will not want done what 
was done during the Wagner Act period—that is, reduce the funds 
simply because the statute is not to their liking. For that reason, 
as I know this committee is not concerned with policy but only with 
appropriations, we can start from scratch. 

Mr. Foearty. So far as that is concerned, I remember being on 
this committee under the old Wagner Act when some who did not 
believe in the principles of the Wagner Act purposely cut your ap- 
ihe ogee I was also one of those who voted against the Taft- 

artley Act and supported your supplemental budgets in 1947 to 
start the Taft-Hartley Act, and have gone along with this appro- 
priation because it is the law of Congress and you should be given 
the money to operate with. I think that is the fair way to do it. 
I have seen it work otherwise in this committee. 

Mr. Herzoc. We have been treated extremely fairly and gener- 
ously by this subcommittee and Congress in the last few years and 
we are thankful for it. Cynics may say that gratitude is a sense 
of favors tocome! But we are appreciative. 

In the handling of labor disputes that fall within the jurisdiction 
of the Board it has desired to give full production. I think all mem- 
bers know the principal functions of this Board are not general 


mediation, but have to do with labor-management relations under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


NUMBER OF CASES FILED WITH BOARD 


Mr. Focarty. You have no control over the number of cases? 

Mr. Herzoc. We have none at all. 

I was going to point that out later, but I think I will mention it now 
that we not only have no control over the number of cases filed, but 
the Board has been scrupulously careful in identifying something as 
a case for purposes of its statistics. 

We do not call something a case although, indeed, it may be one, 
just because someone drops into the office or writes a letter or makes 
a phone call to call our attention to something bothering him. 

A case, to be counted by the Board as such for its statistics and 
for reference to this committee, has to be initiated by a formal docu- 
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ment. In some instances, by a sworn document, either a charge of un- 
fair labor practice or petition for election for representation of 
employees or a petition for a union-shop election. And unless this 
is done, it is not a case and does not count in the figures presented to 
this committee. 

You will note we have had in the past few years somewhere around 
22,000 cases per year. I am going to get back to that in a few minutes. 
Everyone of those is a case filed in formal fashion, so this figure com- 
pletely omits letters, inquiries, and telephone calls. I might say, and 
this is such an astronomical figure, it is almost impossible to think 
of it—that since the Taft-Hartley Act went on the books 314 years 
ago, we have had 96,000 cases filed with the Board in its 28 regional 
and subregional offices all over the United States. 

That is a great many cases. I will not pretend that every one of 
those cases became difficult; but a great many of them have been, and 
sometimes the easy cases became difficult because the people who 
filed them were difficult. 

We believe, to get back to my main theme now, that the handling 
of labor disputes in our area, which is handling unfair labor practices 
and running elections, cannot be neglected in a national defense 
period. No other agency of the United States is equipped by staff 
or authorized by statute to handle cases of this kind. 

If during the defense period the Wage Stabilization Board which 
now exists is expanded, and the Conciliation Service is expanded to 
handle more labor disputes, that will not have the effect of cutting 
down the amount of work performed by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Why? These agencies have no authority from Con- 
gress to administer title 1 of the Taft-Hartley Act, which is the title 
under which these 96,000 cases have been filed. 

They will be handling wage disputes and disputes about conditions 
of employment. There is no reason to believe—and indeed some 
people say the trend may go in the opposite direction—that the 
handling of these cases by some new agency will cut down on the 
number of unfair labor practices or the number of elections which 
people want from us. 

If men say they are represented by a certain union and the employer 
or another union says they are not, there is only one way to do it in 
the United States and that is by an election by secret ballot. There is 
no substitute for that and there is no substitute for running that elec- 
tion as fast as possible. The longer you wait the more acrimonious 
things get between the people interested and the more expensive the 
cost per unit case. 7 

Last year, we analogized that to medical problems. I mentioned 
that to Dr. Hedrick—the longer you wait for the operation the sicker 
the patient gets. That is true and particularly applies to 35 percent 
of our present load—the unfair labor practices. 

These cases we have been handling too slowly. At the very time 
when we are seeking to convince this committee that we need substan- 
tial funds, and hoping to convince it without getting criticized by it, we 
have been criticized on the other side of the Capitol by a Senate sub- 
committee for great delay in handling our cases. I do not know how 
many of you have seen that. 
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TIME LAPSE IN HANDLING CASES 


Mr. Denton. How long is it from the time the complaint is filed to 
the time the matter is disposed of ? 

Mr. Herzoc. It is not in there but I think I can approach it for you. 
Before I get to a direct answer, I would like to make one explanation. 

The Board’s cases are filed in the regional offices all over the United 
States and the total figures you have are the total number of filings. 
About 82 percent of the Board’s representation or election cases are 
handled in the field offiees with no formal action whatever. That 
means an ordinary consent election. Those cases go through quickly. 

In the cases of union-shop authorization -elections 95 percent go 
through quickly. 

In cases of unfair labor practices, which are the most difficult cases, 
about 89 percent are adjusted at the regional level. I turn now to the 
cases which bear directly on your question. 

The remainder, which amount to about one-eighth of the represen- 
tation cases and a little over one-tenth of the unfair labor practice cases, 
have to go through formal legal processes. They are expensive and 
time consuming. As it is now, all petitions for an election for the 
selection of representatives which are contested, have to go to a hear- 
inf, decision, and election. They take on the average 110 days from the 
filing of petition until the certification issues. That is between 3 and 
314 months. We have cut that figure down 15 or 20 days from last 
year but it is still, in my opinion, too high. I remind the committee 
again that that is only about 12 percent of election cases. Others are 
disposed of by consent and, therefore, much more quickly. 

Now, to the unfair-labor practice cases. 

The picture is a more melancholy one. This refers to only 1 unfair 
labor practice case in 10 which has to go through formal proceedings. 

Before it is disposed of, from the time the charge is filed by the com- 
plainant until the Board’s decision issues, the average period is still 
running about 15 months. It is too long, and it will be still longer 
if we cannot have the advantages of the President’s estimate, because 
I do not see how we can cut down that period unless we have adequate 
funds. 

You asked, Mr. Denton, about the filing of a “complaint” in the 
unfair-labor practice cases. What you meant was probably the orig- 
inal filing of the charge by the original party. These are all terms 
of art in our practice. 

To go through all legal proceedings it takes a case about 1% years. 
Some cases require priority under the Taft-Hartley Act and some 
more important ones we can get through all these formal proceedings 
in lessthana year. But obviously, some other cases will suffer. 

I am not proud of the fact—but it is a fact of life and I hope the 
committee will weigh it in our favor as well as against us when the 
time comes to decide what is to be done about the Board’s appropria- 
tion. We think that it would be very unfortunate for labor relations 
in the United States if an agency which has been staffed and oper- 
ating for 15 years, such as the National Labor Relations Board, admin- 
istering both the Wagner Act and more recently the Taft-Hartley 
Act, should, perhaps in order to give funds to some emergency agency 
handling labor problems, find its own funds cut. We believe, and 
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I know you will know how much to discount self-interest here, that 
it would be an error and extremely uneconomical in the long run to 
reduce the funds of a smoothly operating agency with a staff which 
we cannot afford to have depleted, either qualitatively or quantita- 
tively, simply to let a so-called defense agency get more money to 
handle other labor problems. 

I know that during the last war my colleague, Senator Murdock, 
had some experience along these lines, and if the:committee would 
permit, he could express them more comprehensively than I could. 

Mr. Focarry. I would rather you finish your statement first and 
then we can hear the Senator. 

Mr. Herzoc. In the last few months, people have come to us—mem- 
bers of our staff who are ambitious, and people on the outside who 
want to flatter us by saying we have an able staff—saying the National 
Labor Relations Board ought to try to expand its functions. They 
say : “You should want to get in on this defense business and be called 
a defense agency. Then, get all the funds you may need. Why don’t 
you go down to the White House or Congress to get some additional 
functions which will tie in with the defense effort on the emergency 
side. 

We have taken the position that we did not want to do that and 
I hope we won't be penalized for that position. We have thought, 
both the General Counsel and the Board, as I tried to phrase it when 
I took the oath last August for the second time, that the best contribu- 
tion was to do our present job better than ever and do it more promptly. 
We would not follow the Washington fashion by always looking for 
new jurisdiction and new fields to conquer. We think we have our 
— full already. The figures I gave you a few minutes ago show 
that. 

We have put all ambition aside to become more important just to 
justify a higher budget and get more newspaper space. We do not 
want to do that. We hope that will not be used against us. We think 
it is the most efficient way for a Government agency to operate to stick 
to our knitting ; I only hope we will be permitted to knit well. 

The 1952 program of the Board contemplates a little reduction here 
and there in administrative expenses. We have been able to cut down 
the cost of miscellaneous expenses by a little over 1 percent from 
last year. It is not a great deal. But it is a trend in a healthy direc- 
tion. I have taken the position, which my colleagues share, that we 
should do that. For an agency with the workload we have, it’s the 
people who handle the load in Washington and in the field, who 
count. So we don’t cut down on miscellaneous expenses a bit ap- 
prehensively. 

In 1952 and late fiscal 1951 we ought to be able to help the defense 
effort by some technique of sien rifle cases in defense industries 
where there is an acute problem. We must try to work out some 
coordinated arrangements with any Wage Stabilization Board that 
may succeed the War Labor Board of World War II and with the 
Armed Services, so that critical cases will be indicated by some special 
symbol on the docket. 

As our regional offices tell us 66 percent of the cases will be along 
that line, we may want to flag some things within that group and get 
extra speed on them. 
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We also are assuming for 1952 some increase in unit case production 
per man. Our staff has been trying to do that, but I think something 
remains to be done. The case production efficiency has gone up in 
the past 2 years; and we are planning more. 

nless something of that sort can be done, we will not be able to 
keep Pew the current case load, especially in unfair labor prac- 
tices. e have great difficulty even under the present system. If 
the President’s estimate is cut, I think any increase in efficiency will 
not even begin to counteract that cut. What we need to do is to use 
our increased efficiency to get down our backlog of cases. There.:is 
an appreciable time lag on cases, and the answer I gave to Congress- 
man Denton’s question as to how long it takes to decide a case was 
governed by it. 


AREA OF JURISDICTION 


I am glad to report to the committee that in October of this year 
the members of the Board, by a series of unanimous decisions, pro- 
mulgated what I think will be a uniform and useful policy as to 
whether we will or will not exercise jurisdiction. 

The committee will recall that over the past few years there was 
some conflict between the Board and the former General Counsel as 
to the extent to which the National Labor Relations Board should take 
jurisdiction over local enterprises. The General Counsel took the 
position we were obliged to take every case in the United States, no 
matter how local in character, if one could prove as a matter of law 
that we had constitutional Federal jurisdiction. 

The members of the Board disagreed with that. We took the 
position from the beginning, as we have in the later period, that we 
would not take everything in the United States. 

The Supreme Court has indicated that interstate commerce was a 
pretty broad term. If we took everything in the country because we 
can bring it within that phrase, we should be in every local and 
doubtful enterprise. We did not have the money and thought we 
should consider only important matters. 

In applying the policy we had defined, in the month of October 
we put out eight decisions. ‘These have been followed by others since 
that time, which set forth more explicitly by arithmetical standards 
where we would and would not exercise jurisdiction. The Board took 
the position it would not exercise all its powers; that the Federal 
Government should not get into all these matters but let many of them 
go to the States. The question was where the line should be drawn. 
The decisions of October were to do that. 

The General Counsel of today, Mr. Bott, who is here, said he would 
follow the Board on the exercise of jurisdiction. There have been no 
such difficulties between the Board and General Counsel since that 
time. 

I would like, if the members have no objection, to offer a Board 
release which summarizes that jurisdictional policy announced in 
October 1950. 

Mr. Fogarty. The document will be inserted in the record at this 
point. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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(Document referred to is as follows :) 


NLRB CLARIFIES AND DEFINES AREAS IN WHICH IT WILL AND WILL Nor 
EXERCISE JURISDICTION 


The National Labor Relations Board today announced the establishment of 
standards which will govern its exercise of jurisdiction under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The various yardsticks which will be used by the Board in future cases in- 
volving all enterprises were set forth in eight unanimous decisions issued simul- 
taneously. Pointing out that these standards “reflect, in large measure, the 
results reached in the Board’s past decisions disposing of similar jurisdictional 
issues,” the Board said: 

“The time has come when experience warrants the establishment and an- 
nouncement of certain standards which will better clarify and define where the 
difficult line can best be drawn. 

“The Board has long been of the opinion that it would better effectuate the 
purposes of the act, and promote the prompt handling of major cases, not to 
exercise its jurisdiction to the fullest extent possible under the authority dele- 
gated to it by Congress, but to limit that exercise to enterprises whose opera- 
tions have, or at which labor disputes would have, a pronounced impact upon 
the flow of interstate commerce. This policy should, in our opinion, be main- 
tained.” 

The Board thereby reiterated its policy of not exercising jurisdiction, despite 
its power to do so, over business operations so local in character that a labor 
dispute would be unlikePy to “have a sufficient impact upon interstate commerce 
to justify an already burdened Federal Board in expending time, energy, and 
public funds.” 

The plan that emerged from the eight decisions made it clear that whenever 
Federal jurisdiction exists under the statute and the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution, the Board will exercise jurisdiction over— 

1. Instrumentalities and channels of interstate and foreign commerce (for 
example, radio systems). 

2. Public utility and transit systems. 

3. Establishments which operate as integral parts of a multi-State enterprise 
(for example, chain stores, and brang¢h divisions of national or interstate organi- 
zations). 

4, Enterprises which produce or handle goods destined for out-of-State ship- 
ment, or performing services outside a State, if the goods or services are valued 
at $25,000 a year. 

5. Enterprises which furnish services or materials necessary to the operation 
of enterprises falling into categories 1, 2, and 4 above, provided such goods or 
services are valued at $50,000 a year. 

6. Any other enterprise which has— 

(a) a direct inflow of material valued at $500,000 a year; or 

(b) an indirect inflow of material valued at $1,000,000 a year; or 

(c) a combination inflow or outflow of goods which add up to at least 
a total of “100 percent” of the amounts required in items 4, 5, 6, (@) and (b) 
above. 

7. Establishments substantially affecting national defense. 

Following are summaries of the eight decisions in which the above policies 
were enunciated: 

1. WBSR, Inc., a radio station in Pensacola, Fla., which is affiliated with the 
American Broadcasting Co.’s national network. Asserting jurisdiction over this 
company and ordering an election among its technical employees, the Board 
stated: 

“Having recently reexamined Board policy covering the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion, we hereby reaffirm the Board policy of asserting jurisdiction over instru- 
mentalities and channels of interstate and foreign commerce such as this radio 
station.” 

2. W. C. King, doing business as Local Transit Lines, Knoxville, Tenn., is 
engaged in the business of hauling passengers by bus between Knoxville and 
various other points within the State, transporting more than 550 passengers 
each day between Knoxville and Oak Ridge, the site of the atomic energy plants. 
Asserting jurisdiction over this company and ordering an election among its 
drivers and mechanics, the Board stated: 

“Our experience has shown that public utilities, including public transit sys- 
tems of the type here involved, have such an important impact on commerce as 
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to warrant our taking jurisdiction over all cases involving such enterprises, 
where they are engaged in commerce or in operations affecting commerce, sub- 
ject only to the rule of de minimis. Accordingly, we will assert jurisdiction in 
this case and will hereafter assert jurisdiction in all other cases involving public 
utilities and public transit systems of the type here involved, subject only to the 
foregoing limitation.” 

3. The Borden Co., Southern Division, involved the Houston, Tex., plant of the 
dairy company which processes and distributes milk and milk products through- 
out the United States. Asserting jurisdiction over this company, and ordering 
an election among the production and service employees at the Houston plant, 
the Board stated: 

“Having recently reexamined Board policy covering the exercise of jurisdiction, 
we continue to believe that when a plant is owned and operated by a company 
which is a multi-State enterprise, we should exercise our discretion in favor of 
taking jurisdiction, even though management is entrusted to local officials and 
the particular plant may sell its entire product within the State where it is 
located.” 

4. Stanislaus Implement and Hardware Co., Ltd., Modesto, Calif., is engaged 
in the retail sale, fabrication, and repair of hardware, machinery, and farm 
implements. During 1949 its over-all purchases amounted to $600,000. Of these, 
purchases from International Harvester Co. of tractors manufactured in Tlinois 
amounted to $426,000, and from Fairbanks-Morse & Co. of pumps manufactured 
in Wisconsin amounted to $24,000. Its sales during 1949 were approximately 
$1,300,000, of which approximately $26,000 consisted of shipments made to points 
outside the State. Asserting jurisdiction over this company and ordering an 
election among its employees in the tractor, welding, and pump shops, the Board 
stated: 

“Without considering the amount and character of the inflow, we further find, 
in view of the fact that the employer’s annual shipment of goods to points out- 
side the State amounted in value to more than $25,000, that it will effectuate the 
policies of the act for this Board to assert jurisdiction. In future cases we will 
exercise jurisdiction over employers which annually ship goods valued at $25,000 
or more out of a State.” 

5. Hollow Tree Lumber Co., Ukiah, Calif., is engaged in the business of logging 
and processing lumber within the State of California. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, the company sales totaled $685,346.85, and were made to 
companies engaged in business within the State of California. The company's 
sales to its principal customer, Rockport Redwood Co., amounted to approxi- 
mately $450,000. In the same year, Rockport’s sales of lumber which were 
shipped outside the State of California amounted to approximately $220,000. 
Asserting jurisdiction over the Hollow Tree Lumber Co. and ordering an election 
og the production and maintenance employees at its sawmill, the Board 
stated: 

“The Board has determined that it will exercise jurisdiction over those enter- 
prises which affect commerce by virtue of the fact that they furnish goods or 
services necessary to the operations of other employérs engaged in commerce, 
without regard to other factors, where such goods or services are valued at 
$50,000 per annum or more, and are sold to (a) public utilities or transit sys- 
tems; (b) companies which function as instrumentalities and channels of inter- 
state and foreign commerce and their essential links; or (c) enterprises engaged 
in producing or handling goods destined for out-of-State shipment, or perform- 
ing services outside the State, in the value of $25,000 per annum or more. This 
standard reflects, in large measure, the results reached in the Board’s past deci- 
sions disposing of similar jurisdictional issues. . 

“In this proceeding, although the employer ships no goods directly outside the 
State of California, it does deliver necessary goods valued in excess of $50,000 
per annum to Rockport Redwood Co., which in turn produces goods valued to 
excess of $25,000 which are destined for out-of-State shipment. Having found 
that Hollow Tree Lumber Co. is engaged in commerce within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act, we will, pursuant to the policy enunciated above, 
exercise jurisdiction herein.” 

6a. Federal Dairy, Inc., Providence, R. I., is engaged in the processing, sale 
and distribution of milk and milk products. All of its sales were made within 
the State of Rhode Island. During the past year approximately $400,000 of its 
equipment and supplies were secured directly from sources outside the State of 


ee Island. In declining to assert jurisdiction over this company, the Board 
stated : 
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“The Board has decided not to assert jurisdiction in this case. This is an 
essentially local operation, which affects commerce only by way of direct inflow. 
In the past, we have concluded that, in cases of this kind, an interruption of 
such inflow by a labor dispute—though the volume of out-of-State purchases be 
substantial—would not be likely to have a sufficient impact upon interstate com- 
meree to justify an already burdened Federal Board in expending time, energy, 
and public funds. In the light of more than 3 years’ experience under the 
amended act and the Board’s current budget and case load, we now conclude 
that, although it would effectuate the policies of the statute to assert jurisdic- 
tion in cases of this kind where the direct inflow is substantial, due regard for 
these factors requires that we continue to decline jurisdiction where the direct 
inflow is less than $500,000 in value annually. Because the employer’s direct 
inflow is below the minimum standard that the Board has adopted for cases 
in which that factor is determinative, we shall. not assert jurisdiction in 
this case. Accordingly, we shall dismiss the position herein.” 

6b. Dorn’s House of Miracles, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., sells at retail television 
sets, radios, refrigerators, and other household appliances. During 1949 the 
company’s total purchases of merchandise amounted to more than $2,000,000, 
of which $1,707,000 represented the value of materials shipped from points out- 
side the State to local distributors and resold by them to Dorn’s. Asserting 
jurisdiction over this company and ordering an election among warehouse 
employees, the Board stated: 

“In the past, the Board has in some cases refused to assert jurisdiction over 
certain retail enterprises where the sole basis for doing so would be inflow. 
After full reexamination and consideration, we have concluded that a labor dis- 
pute at an establishment having an indirect inflow of as much as $1,000,000 
annually would tend to have such a substantial effect upon interstate com- 
merce, as to warrant our assertion of jurisdiction on that basis alone in order 
to effectuate the policies of the act. Hereafter, in the interest of certainty, re- 
gardless of the nature of the enterprise, where the indirect inflow totals at 
least $1,000,000 annually, we shall treat that factor alone as a sufficient basis 
for asserting jurisdiction.” 

6c. The Rutledge Paper Products, Inc., Mentor, Ohio, manufacturers paper cups, 
plates, and napkins. During the year ending June 30, 1950, the employer pur- 
chased materials valued at $73,130.51, of which materials valued at $65,978.04 
were shipped to it directly from points outside the State of Ohio. During the 
same period, the company’s sales were valued at $29,143.24, of which products 
valued at $22,596.99 were shipped directly to points outside the State. Asserting 
jurisdiction over this company and ordering an election among its production 
and maintenance employees, the Board stated: 

“It is true that the value of the annual shipments made by the employer di- 
rectly to points outside the State of Ohio is less than $25,000, and that the 
value of materials annually shipped directly to the employer through interstate 
channels is less than $500,000—alternative minimum requirements established by 
the Board as standards to determine whether jurisdiction should be exercised 
on the basis of inflow or outflow. However, the employer’s inflow and outflow of 
materials, when considered in ratio to the respective minimum inflow and out- 
flow requirements, are together equivalent to the minimum requirement in either 
category. The employer’s direct outflow figure of $22,596.99 is approximately 
90 percent of minimum direct outflow requirement of $25,000. The $65,978.04 
direct inflow figure of the employer is approximately 15 percent of the minimum 
direct inflow requirement of $500,000. The total of the two percentages is thus 
in excess of “100 percent.” Thus viewed, interference by a labor dispute with 
this employer’s interstate business would, in our opinion, exert an impact upon 
commerce as great as would be exerted in the case of companies having inter- 
state shipments of the value of either of the minimum yardstick figures alluded 
to above. We find not only that the employer is engaged in commerce within 
the meaning of the act, but that this Board should exercise jurisdiction herein.” 


NUMBER OF DECISIONS ISSUED 


Mr. Herzoc. Now I think I ought to tell the committee one thing 
which relates to the Board’s side of the agency as distinct from the 
General Counsel’s side. Mr. Bott will want to talk about field opera- 
tions. We told the committee last year and put into the committee’s 
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record at page 967, an announcement of the number of decisions issued 
last year. We have maintained about the same average. The num- 
ber of decisions issued then was higher by, I think 137 percent, than 
the number issued in any preceding year. 

Last year, calendar 1950, we put out approximately the same num- 
ber of decisions. 

Mr. Focarry. Have you got the same kind of a table available? 

Mr. Herzoc. I do not, Mr. Chairman, because last year we had a 
press release which I put into the record. This year we did not issue 
one. I can give you the figures; last year we announced and put into 
the record at that page, that the Board had issued 3,031 decisions. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is for calendar 1949? 

Mr. Herzoc. That was fiscal 1949. 

Mr. Denon. By the five members of the Board? 

Mr. Herzoa. I am talking only of the actual formal decisions of the 
Board in the 10 percent of the cases that get to the Board for decision. 

The number of decisions the Board issued in fiscal 1949 was 3,031. 
However, to point out to the committee that we were talking about 
the real work rather than the things we had to sign only, we noted 
that the decisions in contested cases were 1,787. In calendar year 
1950, which is the best recent basis for comparison with fiscal 1949, 
we issued 1,830 decisions in contested cases, as against the 1,787 which 
were handled last year. The total number of decisions, if we include 
the agreed and stipulated ones, which are just a matter of the Board 
signing something the parties have agreed to, is 2,924, slightly less 
than 3,031. The number of contested cases was somewhat higher. 

I think the committee ought to be shown something which the chair- 
man will recall but perhaps the newer members of the committee will 
want to see. That is, what a volume of Board decisions looks like. 

I have here volume 87, which is produced not because it is a fat 
volume but because it is the most recent one. It represents the deci- 
sions of the members of the Board over the period of 7 weeks in No- 
vember and December of calendar 1949. This volume, which contains 
the members’ opinions and certain intermediate reports which we 
adopted, is 1,581 pages long. In 7 weeks, the decisions issued by the 
five members of the Board, sometimes operating in panels of three, 
amounted to a volume as large as this. 

The committee may think we are too long-winded in our opinions. 
On the other hand, if we put out 1,800 formal decisions a year and they 
are of a sort that in 7 weeks use up a volume of that size, it indicates 
that a good deal of work is being done by the Board and its staff of 
90 legal assistants. Yet, these cases represent roughly 10 percent of 
all those filed with the agency. 

At a later point, General Counsel will want to tell you something 
about the operations in the field. Of the 10 percent of the cases filed, 
I must tell the committee that approximately 400 cases are awaiting 
decision by the Board now. These 400 cases are presumably, as a 
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matter of fact, not too different from those represented in the volume 
I just handed Congressman Denton. 

Now, in making our assumption for fiscal 1952, the Board has, as 
always, to make certain fundamental assumptions. One such assump- 
tion is mentioned in the justification you have before you. That is 
that in the coming fiscal year pence all labor organizations will 
be in compliance with section 9 (f), ( ma and (h) of the act. Those 
are the sections requiring the filing of financial statements and non- 
Communist statements. 

A year ago we told you that practically all unions were in com- 
pliance, because some had come in recently. Steelworkers and Elec- 
trical Workers were soon expected. Now, practically all are in 
compliance, except a few small unions and the Typographical and 
United Mine Workers. These, for reasons best known to themselves, 
have declined to file. So that practically all labor organizations are 
in compliance. As a matter of fact, I think we can assume that even 
in the Wagner Act period, when you did not have these requirements, 
the Typographical and UMW brought few cases to the Board. They 
found they could handle their own affairs. 


COST OF RUNNING ELECTIONS 


The second assumption is that we will not need to conduct any 
national emergency elections under section 209 (b) of the act. That 
is the only provision under section II of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
is this Board’s concern. That is the provision handled primarily by 
the Conciliation Service and by the Department of Justice. We have 
had to conduct no such elections in the last year, so both the Board 
and the Budget Bureau have conservatively decided that we cannot 
come before this committee with a straight face and say we have 
assumed we will have to conduct any such elections. But if we do 
have to conduct them, they will cost like the dickens. These will be 
elections which will only come in large industries. If we have to run 
them, and we assume we will not, then we will have to come back and 
ask for a supplemental estimate. 

The second thing that has been taken out ~* mentioned at the begin- 
ning in response to a question by the chair.. an. That is the question 
whether the Board should or must or can run elections for representa- 
tion for union shops in the building and construction industry. By 
a curious coincidence, the case we heard argument on yesterday was 
largely on that very subject. We are assuming, in supporting the 
President’s estimate precisely as the photostatic sheets will show, that 
we will not be in a position to run such elections. But if we decide 
that we must, again a supplemental estimate will be required for that 
purpose. The Board is in very much of a quandary on that subject. 
I do not know that the law does not require us to run them. It is ex- 
tremely puzzling and difficult. 
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Mr. Hepricx. Is it costly to hold such an election ? 

Mr. Borr. What kind? 

Mr. Hepricx. Employees of a plant? 

Mr. Borr. That does not cost much—only the salary of an investi- 
gator and the printing of ballots and the overhead. 

But an election in the building and construction industry would 
require us to send crews around through the job areas. What caused 
the chairman’s statement was rr. ga elections under the national- 
emergency provision of the statute. The little experience we have 
had is in the maritime industry. We had to vote them by mail. That 
ran up to about a dollar a vote and, ironically, none of the ballots 
were returned by the Seamen’s Union. They boycotted the election. 
We sometimes do not get employer or labor cooperation. We have 
to rent polling places. Today we think we are getting a union-shop 
election petition in the New York garment industry. That will have 
to be held in a central polling place, and the rent in New York may 
run around $5,000 to run the election. Normally, an ordinary 
manufacturing plant of 100 to 5,000 employees is not an expensive 
proposition. 

Mr. Buseey. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Focarry. Let us finish with Mr. Herzog and then we can go to 
the General Counsel. 



















WORKLOAD OF CASES 





Mr. Herzoe. I think I ought to call the committee’s attention now 
to the arithmetic figures I mentioned at the opening of this testimony. 

If you will look at page 12 of the justifications, you will find most 
of the material to which I am going to allude in the next few minutes. 

We are prophesying for fiscal 1951, the year in which we are now 
living, 22,950 cases, broken down, as is indicated on the chart at the 
bottom of page 11, into the usual three categories. I might say, so 
that the record is clear, that the Board has always classified its cases 
as follows: 

C cases are unfair labor-practice cases brought against employers 
or unions. 

R cases are representation cases, no matter what sort of petition is 
filed, although we do indicate by a further code symbol whether it is 
an employer or union case. 

U cases are petitions for union-shop elections provided in section 
9 (e) of the Taft-Hartley Act. We have made a slight revision in our 
estimate as to what kinds of cases we are going to get in 1951. That 
much appears on page 6 of the printed sheet. The character of the 
revision is shown in the table at the bottom of page 11. That is based 
on the experience we had since we went before the Bureau of the 
Budget, which shows we will get a few more cases— 450 more. Note 
that they will fall into slightly different categories. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will have that table put in the record at this 
point from page 12. 
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(The total referred to is as follows:) 





Actual | nee case fog = gona cases 
Gv case | ntake to be processed 
ma ake 
designate Type of case ces oh | 
type of through | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
case January year year. year year 
1951 | 1951 i 1951 1952 
QE | 





Charges of employer unfair labor practices under | 
sec. 8 (a) 4,388 | 4,450 
Charges of union unfair labor practices under 
sec. 8 (b) (1) (2) (8) (5) (6)... ---- 2... : 924 930 

| Charges of union unfair labor practices under | | } 
| sec. 8 (b) (4) (A) (B) (C), cases requiring the 
securing of “ey (bd injunctions under pro- | 
| 














visions of sec. 10 (1) 28 240 240 | 
Charges of union unfair labor practices involvi ing } | 
jurisdictional disputes under sec. 8 (b) (4) (D)_} . 80 


240 
so} 80} 80 
Total, complaint-type cases.........._.___- | 5,615 | 5,700} 5,800 | 1 5, 5,700 o| *6, 150 





Employee or union petitions for certification } 
under sec. 9 (c) (1) (A) (i) | 9,462 | 9,600 9, 800 | 9, 600 | | 9, 800 
Employer a for certification under sec. 
9 (ec) (1) (B a 526 550 550 | 550 | 550 
Petitions po \Gecertification under sec. 9 (ce) (1) | | 
(ii) 380 400 400 | 400 | 400 
| 





Total, representation-type cases............| 10,368 | 10,550 | 10,750 |1 10, 550 |? 10, 750 








Sahota al, compl uint- and representation- | | 
15, 983 | 16,250 | 16, 500 | 16, 250 | 16, 900 


sec. 9 (e). (1) and petitions for ;deauthorizs ation | | | 
of union shop under sec. 9 (e) 7,045 | 6,700 | 6,700 |16,700 | 36,700 





UVA-UD ~ 


Grand total ta * 028. “22, 950 | | 23, 250 22, 950 [ 23, 600 


1 Assumes the pending case load as of July 1, 1950 (3,243 complaint-type cases, 2,480 representation-type 
cases, and 991 UA cases) will remain unchanged during fiscal year 1951. 

2 Assumes that the pending case load of complaint-type cases will be reduced to approximately 2,900 by 
processing 350 more cases than estimated intake during fiscal year 1952. 

3 Assumes no change in pending case load (2,180 representation-type cases and 991 UA cases) during fiscal 
year 1952 for these types of cases. 





Mr. Herzoc. Now, Mr. Chairman, our estimate for 1952 is for 
total volume of 23,250 cases, as is shown on the table which you eile 
just inserted in the record. I want to call your attention to one factor 
there. 

You will notice in that table on page 12 that there is a right-hand 
column which speaks in terms of cases, not those to be brought to the 
Board and called “Case intake,” but in terms of “cases processed.” 
You will find on the bottom line of the third column that the estimated 
case intake is 25,250, The estimated cases to be processed is 23,600— 
350 cases more. I think I ought to tell the committee where these 350 
come from. 

They come from the Board’s conviction that, in order to clean up a 
most disturbing part of this docket, those cases which were mentioned 
as requiring an average of 15 months to re we ought to process 
during fiscal 1952 at least 350 extra unfair labor-pr actice cases. These 
we received in 1951, and they are the backlog. The members heard 
us last year say that the C cases were in bad shape. We could not 
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hire enough trial examiners. There were difficulties with the Civil 
Service Commission. That obstacle is removed, and if we get suffi- 
cient funds we will take on a few more examiners. 

The thing that held us up in 1948 and 1949, the lack of trial exam- 
iners, is out of the way. owever, the results of that are not yet out 
of the way. A great many cases held up in those years are still await- 
ing Board adjudication and are going through the assembly line right 
now. We think we owe it to the country to dispose of more cases next 
year than we receive. 

That is the reason for the variation between the third and fifth col- 
umns on the page which the chairman has placed in the record. 

Otherwise, we assume that in the representation cases and the union- 
shop election cases we will dispose of as many cases as we receive, and 
that is the very least the committee will expect of us. If we can do 
better, we will try to do so. 

I want in conclusion to point out something to the committee which 
I was able to point out last year. Now, I can do it 2 years’ running. 







ACCURACY OF CASE-LOAD ESTIMATES 


Strange to relate, the National Labor Relations Board has not been 
exaggerating these prophecies as to case load. I have stressed that 
because this is a case-load budget. If you find we are not exaggerat- 
ing our case load, you ought to give that pretty close consideration, 
assuming you want us to process these cases as effectively as we think 
we must. 

If you will look at pages 963-965 of my testimony of last January, 
we pointed out that we prophesied in June 1949, when fiscal 1950 
was beginning, that our case load in 1950 would be 19,500 cases. 
I appeared before the comittee a year ago when fiscal 1950 was half 
over. We were able to report on the basis of projected 6 months’ 
experience that the number of cases filed in fiscal 1951 actually would 
run about 19,500. 

Some members of the committee were surprised at the coincidence. 
So was I. Our prophecy was accurate. In fairness to the facts, it 
was not wholly accurate as to the different categories of cases. 
Our crystal ball was wrong to that extent, and we guessed wrong 
as to unfair labor practices. But the grand total came out just where 
we said it would at the end of 6 months. 

I could have sounded boastful on that when I testified here last 
year, but actually we were more conservative than we thought we 
were, because by the end of 1950 the total number of cases filed 
were 21,632, as against our two prophecies earlier of 19,500. That 
is the official figure which is taken from the appendix of the Board’s 
Annual Report, which will not come from the printer for a few days. 
I will forward that to the committee and hand to each member now 
the exact figures on that. 

In other words, the Board underestimated by approximately 10 
percent. I think it is fair to mention that, because I know full 
well every committee of Congress expects the executive branch to 
exaggerate in its estimates. You would expect us to say that we will 
get more work during the coming year than in the past, in order 
to justify our estimate. We could say we expect the committee to 
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think that. That is not the philosophy with which we have come 
before you. And in looking at our request for 1952 you will want 
to take that record into consideration. 

To emphasize that point further, we want to call your attention to 
fiscal 1951, the present fiscal year. The chart just handed you, I 
would like to offer for the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


Record of case intake prophesied by the National Labor Relations Board before the 
Appropriations Committees 





Fiscal year 1951 case intake 





Fiscal year 1950 case intake 








| Actual Current 


Agency’s ; } th 
” teen . ge intake, | revised 
Agency’s | revised eS- | 4 otyal case) AZeDY’S | February | estimate 
estimate | timate to | ‘jntake for estimate 1950 | based on 
on June | committee | fisca] year |" J80-27,| through | most 
14, 1949 | on Jan. 27, ; 1950 Jatmery | recent 
1 ss - 
1950 1951 | experience 





Complaint-type..............- 5, 200 5, 550 5, 809 5, 950 5, 615 5, 700 























Representation-type -_...-.... 9, 800 8, 120 9, 279 9, 350 10, 368 10, 550 
Union-shop authorization- | 
oO” Se Eee ae eee 4, 500 5, 800 6, 544 5, 000 7, 045 6,7 
| NIAC ee ae er aeS 19, 500 19, 470 21, 632 20, 300 23, 028 | 22, 950 





1 Based on 6 months’ experience. 


That shows the following: We stated to the committee when we 
testified before you a year ago that there would be 20,500 cases filed 

with the Board in fiscal 1951. The best test we have as to what expe- 

rience the Board will have is for the last full calendar year, which in- 

cludes over one-half of fiscal 1951. The period used is from February 

1, 1950, through January 31, 1951. That figure in the fifth column 
reveals that the Board has received in the year since we testified 23,028 
‘ases, which is approximately 2,700 more cases than we said we would 
have a year ago. 

Of course, that represents part of last fiscal year and part of this. 
I think it is only fair that it should, because any person who examines 
the statistics which include those of the past 7 months should remember 
that for the past 5 or 6 years the case load has always been heavier in 
the second half of the fiscal year than in the first half. For some rea- 
son, labor organizations and employers are most likely to file cases 
with the Board in the spring months. 

So, in looking at that chart, note that the Board again did not over- 
estimate in its revised estimate for fiscal 1951 of 19,470. 

Our accuracy as to the total and our conservatism as to the total is 
thus fairly clear. But we have not been wholly accurate at all times 
about the number of cases in each different class. We do not claim to 
be the descendants of gypsies who have been taught to be good in read- 
ing tea leaves. But the whole picture is something the committee 
should take into consideration. We have been right for 2 years be- 
cause we have been on the conservative side. I hope you will remember 
that, because we have conscientiously attempted to keep all water out 
of our estimates. The record shows that there has been no water in 
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them for the past 2 years and we hope you will believe that there is 
none in them now. 

Mr. Heprick. I think you should be congratulated on being so 
accurate. 

























BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1952 





Mr. Foearry. You had in your earlier estimate $8,582,500 and that 
was reduced by $20,000, which left you $8,562,500. Your request for 
the fiscal year is $8,582,500? You have some adjustments in there. ° 
One is a reduction in leased space which has been taken over by GSA, 
$353,000 ? 

Mr. Herzoc. That is the cost of field leased space. I alluded to that 
at the beginning of my testimony and it appears, I think, on page 4 
of our justifications. 

Mr. Fogarty. And $15,000 in your budget this year is for social- 
security taxes for 1951. That leads to a net adjustment of $338,000. 
So, on a comparable basis with the 1951 appropriation, you are going 
to spend $8,920,000 or a net increase this year of $358,000? 

Mr. Herzoc. That is the figure that appears on page 4 of our justi- 
fication and is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. I would like to insert in the record at this time, pages 
1 and 2 of table 1. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 





Comparative table showing for 1951 and 1952 positions and annual salaries for the 
various organizational units of the Agency and estimated requirements by object 
classification of miscellaneous expenses 





















































































Comparison of 1952 
1952 estimated : 
r 4 ; estimated require- 
1951 fiscal year requirements ments to 1951 esti- 
Organizational unit or object mates 
classification PEE Se) et "wee Piha 
Positions | — Positions og Pos =— 
Office of the General Counse]. - § | $36. 400 5 ey Re aerieres arenes carree 
Affidavit Compliance Branch 16 | 49, 415 15 Os 6.3. ca a 
Division of Operations: 
Departmental Staff. --_- 20 | 132, 870 20 Sy Sa) Se 
Field staff: } 
Regional directors | 
and officers in | 
charge. -.--..--.-- 28 | 249, 550 28 eS RSOOE SERNA et ER Meee SE 
Field examiners... 270 | 1, 411, 575 272 1, 423, 975 +2 +$12, 400 
Field attorneys. - --- 143 | 887, 875 148 920, 07 +5 +32, 200 
Field clericals 416 | 1,262,108 417 1, 264, 758 +1 +2) 650 
Division of Policies and Ap- | 
°C EE 2 | 171, 975 22 139, 375 -6 —32, 600 
Division of Law------.-.---- | 8 | 487, 620 91 518, 045 +6 +30, 425 
Total, Office of General 
Counsel and staff_...... 1,010 | 4, 689, 388 | 1,018 4, 734, 463 +8 +45, 075 
Board members’ offices and | 
legal assistants_......--.-.-- 107 | 713, 750 110 736, 550 +3 +22, 800 
Office of the Executive | 
EPPO AT EES 19 | 78, 715 19 tg phe nelpll Sree pedestal teitag 
Office of the Solicitor -..._--- 3 | 23, 400 3 ES PS ASE 
Division of Trial Examiners 57 | 476, 710 63 523, 185 +6 +46, 475 
Division of Administration 245 | 818, 571 249 830, 095 +4 +11, 524 
Division of Information. ..-. 9 39, 895 u 2 CRE EE ee PR 
Total, Board members’ 
offices and related units 440 | 2,151,041 453 2, 231, 840 +13 +80, 799 
Total, permanent for the | 
AEE TS 1,450 | 6,840,429) 1,471 6, 966, 303 | +21 +125, 874 
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Comparative table showing for 1951 and 1952 positions and annual salaries for the 
various organizational units of the Agency and estimated requirements by object 
classification for miscellaneous expenses 













Organizational unit or object 
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1951 fiscal year 


1952 estimated 
requirements 
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Comparison of 1952 
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Annual 
salary 


Annual 
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salary Positions 

























Summary: 
Total permanent, depart- | 
mental..........-- ESE 593 $3, 029, 321 606 | $3,107, 945 | +13 | = +878, 624 
Total permanent, field. -_.. 857 3,811, 108 865 | 3, 858, 358 | +8 +47, 250 
q Total permanent, depart- 
z. mental and field. _______| 1, 450 6, 840, 429 1, 471 6, 966, 303 +21 125, 874 
4 Deduct lapse due to delay 
a in filling positions....---.-- —73.9 —378, 989 —49.2 —189, 255 +24.7 +189, 734 















Net permanent, depart- 
mental and field 

Part-time and temporary 
DORIS 8 kb co ndeonens 

Regular pay in excess of 
52-week base (5 U.S. C. 
944) 





Payments above basic rates. 





Personal services... ..-- are an 
TYBVCL......«. AB aH ete? 
Transportation of things. _- 
Communication services __- 
Rents and utility services _-. 





Other contractual services. - 
Services performed by 
other agencies__..__._- 





Equipment___- 


Appropriation or estimate 


Printing and reproduction ._|____- 


Supplies and materials... _- eee 


Taxes and assessments... -_-- | 



























6, 461,440 | 1,421.8 6,777,048 | +45.7| +315,608 
151, 725 |._-- TR 8 jean | 475 
| 

hee 26,977 |. 2-2] | +28, 977 
65,000 |... 15,000 |-...------ —50, 000 
6, 678, 165 |...--5. 05. 6, 970, 825 |......___- +292, 660 
wae 712,186 |.......- +27, 186 
19,000 }s2ccci 302: 16,200 |......___- —2) 800 
217,800 |.......--- Par RE +7, 738 
370, 660.|.........- wel: —359, 966 
286, 465 |__ 916,99) +29, 756 
164, 120 |_- 182, 346 |-2-----.--| | +18, 26 
4,900 |._._.... 6, 600 | ek ae +1, 700 
92, 000 93, 000 | | +1) 000 

$1,008 H 25, 000 Be oe —6, 
rg iy ae is ae 15, 000 |.-....-.. | 4-10, 500 
8, 562, 500 |......-_-- 2-80 600.1 doses. | +20, 000 




































Mr. Herzoa. Yes. 





transfer ? 


Mr. Fogarty. Of this $8,582,500, $4,734,463 comes under the post of 
General Counsel and $2,231,840 for the Board? 


INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1952 


Mr. Focarry. In the Office of the General Counsel you are asking 
for an increase of $45,075 and an increase of eight positions. You are 
asking for two more field examiners. What is the need for them? 

Mr. Herzoc. Mr. Bott. 

Mr. Borr. Those are the investigators investigating unfair labor 
practices and holding elections. We feel that if we can ever hope to 
get out of the woods and handle these cases faster on a current basis 
we need two more men to handle these investigations. 

Mr. Focarry. And there are additional field attorneys. You have 
143 and are asking for 148? 

Mr. Borz. The field lawyers try the cases that the field examiners 
investigate and cannot adjust. We feel we need them. 

Mr. Fogarty. And one clerical assistant in the field additionally. 

Mr. Borr. Yes. That is done pretty much on a ratio basis. 

Mr. Focarry, You havea reduction of six in the Division of Policies 
and Appeals and an addition of six in the Division of Law. Is that a 
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Mr. Borr. No. Itisnotatransfer of any kind. Let me explain the 
Division of Law first. 

That is the enforcement section of the Board. The men who brief 
cases and argue them in the circuit court of appeals and in the Supreme 
Court. It contains the miscellaneous litigation section which tries in- 
junction cases and, in other words, all miscellaneous litigation involv- 
ing the Board and General Counsel. 

As it has been said, probably too many times, the agency operates 
on an assembly-line basis. e have recently been able to get these 
trial examiners—the judges who try the cases. They have been turn- 
ing out decisions which the Board ratifies and these are transferred to 
the enforcement section. Putting it too quickly, probably, we are 
now getting to a point in our enforcement section where that section 
is receiving the great volume of work that the Board has been putting 
out, and which when respondents do not omy with these Board 
orders, require us to get a court order. We need at least six men to 
get this briefing section in good shape. I have analyzed that situation. 
I wish we aoe, ask for more but I think this is all we can get. 

The backlog is in there and that is where the case load is. We just 
hired a few more and hope to get that cleared up. 

Mr. Focarry. How is your relationship with the Board ? 

Mr. Borr. You mean legally ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Every way. 

Mr. Heprick. You get along with the Board well? 

Mr. Bort. I get along with them well. They are not hard to get 
along with. 

Mr. Focarty. Others thought differently in the past. Mr. Herzog, 
you are asking for three additional assistants? 

Mr. Herzoc. The Board members want to take care of the influx 
of new cases and to process the increased cases. We need a few more 
legal assistants. It comes to 3 on the basis of 107. 

We requested more trial examiners, who are needed more than 
men in the Board members’ offices. We need to expand our trial 
examiners’ staff. That is an absolute must. The cases have to be 
disposed of at that level, and if we are to clean up the old time unfair 
labor practice cases we have to try them. 

The additions to the Division of Administration are proportion- 
ately low. Iam afraid I do not know what these persons are to do. 
Mr. Shaw can answer that question. 

Mr. Suaw. Primarily that is secretarial and stenographic personnel. 
Our division provides the clerical people to do the stenographic work 
of the Board and the general counsel’s legal staff. Our work is 
affected by the increase in the work of the legal staff of the Board 
and of the general counsel. 


Mr. Herzoc. It is primarily stenographic. 
Mr. Suaw. Yes. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fogarty. Your 1951 appropriation allows for 1,450 positions. 
Is that correct? How many unfilled positions do you have at the 
present time? 

Mr. Posner. At the present time there are 1,367 actual employees— 
1,367 is the current employment figure. 
Mr. Fogarty. Or, 1,376? 
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Mr. Posner. One thousand three hundred and seventy-six is the 
result we get if we take from 1,450 positions the estimated lapses which 
is the total of unfilled positions for fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have on the payroll now, 1,367 ? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many of these work in Washington ? 

Mr. Herzoc. About 35 or 40 percent I would say. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much do these lapses amount to? 

Mr. Posner. The money figure is shown in that table, sir, $378,989. 

Mr. Foearry. Oh yes. You have $378,000 in lapses this year. 

Mr. Posner. This year there has been a mixed picture on the em- 
ployment situation. At the beginning of the fiscal year during the 
period when we did not know whether the 10-percent reduction was 
going to materialize. We reduced our staff down to a level of below 
1,300. We have begun to fill the vacancies or the reductions which 
were made at that time and we are just now reaching the accepted 
level in employment which we plan for this year. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. So to get a true picture of this appropriation, you are 
not only asking for 21 positions but for 45 additional positions ? 

Mr. Posner. That is in terms of average employment, and I think 
that figure shows on table 2 of the justifications. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. Where are these 25 positions to be filled that 
have not been filled ? 

Mr. Posner. They are primarily in the field. 
total breakdown. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you get that and put it in the record at this 
point? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


I could give you a 


Comparative table by organizational unit of increases in positions and in average 
employment as requested for 1952 fiscal year over 1951 fiscal year 





Comparison of 1952 esti- | Comparison 


mated requirements to 
1951 estimates 


of increased 
average em- 
ployment 


Organizational unit with in- 





Increased 
number of 
positions 


Increased 
average 


| employment 


creased 
number of 
positions 





Office of the General Counsel 
Affidavit Compliance Branch 
Division of Operations: 
Departmental Staff 
Field Staff: 
Regional directors and officers in charge 
Field examiners--_._. --. a a aa eS ea a ad 
Field attorneys 
Si PE NNN 6. 5 Ce ndec basen spice csteconncaavesee 
Division of Policies and Appeals 
BPMN HA 6 oad corre ices bind nedec sm nnc efee we dkt ooo 





Total Office of General Counsel and Staff 
Board Members’ offices and legal assistants 
Office of the Executive Secretary 
Office of the Solicitor 
Division of Trial Examiners 
Division of Administration 
Division of Information 








Total, Board members’ offices and related units 





Total permanent for the Agency 
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Mr. Focarry. Where do your within-grade promotions show up on 
the justifications ? 

Mr. Posner. We have made no separate estimate for in-grade pro- 
motions for 1952. The cost of them will have to be absorbed by 
lapses and by turn-over in our estimates. 


NUMBER OF UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE DECISIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. Have you any estimate of the number of decisions in 
unfair labor practices that you have rendered since the Taft-Hartley 
law went into effect ? 

Mr. Herzoc. By that you mean the number of formal decisions, as 
distinguished from the number of cases received? That could be 
easily compiled for you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have it now. Dur- 
ing calendar 1950 we issued 1,800 formal decisions and a good many 
stipulated ones. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you get that for the record? Doesn’t it stand up 
that the more decisions you make the easier it is to make some of these 
adjustments and decisions on complaints that come in? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Since the Taft-Hartley law went into effect on August 22, 1947, through 


January 31, 1951, the members of the Board have issued formal decisions in 
704 complaint-type cases and 4,411 representation-type cases. This covers deci- 
sions in contested cases only and excludes those cases in which stipulation deci- 
sions were issued and those cases which were disposed of otherwise than by 
issuance of a decision. 

Mr. Herzoc. I think what you are saying is that as time goes on, 
we should be able to handle more and more cases and get them adjusted 
rather than go to final decision on them. 

Mr. Foearry. Isn’t it possible to refer them to previous decisions? 

Mr. Herzoc. You can refer people to precedent where a decision has 
been given. You can administratively dismiss the case if the prece- 
dent is very clear, but you cannot keep employers and labor organiza- 
tions from trying a case, if they want to do it even though they know 
they are going to get the same decision. 

We have to sit there and listen to it. If the precedent has been 
established we can decide it with less man-hours of work by restating 
the law on the thing. But the case has to be decided although the 
law has been on the books 314 years. 

It is amazing how many new issues of law and policy come before 
the Board every week. A good many sections of the law have not 
been interpreted and a great many have not been clarified by the 
courts, 

The secondary boycott section, which has given us more difficulty 
than any other section of the act, goes up before the Supreme Court 
in March. We will get a decision in late spring, 4 years after the 
act went into effect. There are other important sections on which 
the Supreme Court has not yet spoken. 


CEDING OF JURISDICTION TO STATE BOARDS 


Mr. Fogarty. On page 10, “ceding the jurisdiction of the Board.”, 
will you explain that? 

Mr. Herzoc. Under section 10 (a) the Board is authorized to cede 
jurisdiction to the boards of certain States. There are about half a 
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dozen, including one in your State, Rhode Island. Even if the case 
is local enough in character, we can cede only if the provisions of the 
State act are in essence similar to the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—but it just happens that there are no statutes identical with the 
Taft-Hartley Act at the State level. The result is that we have 
actually no authority to cede cases to State boards. We have tried 
to accommodate them, but formal cession is barred as long as 10a has 
that provision. I think we ought to be free to cede to the States, but 
I am not sure I speak for the full Board. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is this about taking jurisdiction over cases in 
the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Herzoe. It is not of great importance. The Board has decided 
that its office in Puerto Rico should handle whatever labor cases come 
up in the nearby Virgin Islands. I do not think it will add to our 
case load. 

Mr. Fogarry. Have you had request for the people? 

Mr. Herzoc. There have been requests from the people there that 
we make ourselves available, but I do not think any cases have been 
filed. I do not think it will make one-tenth of 1 percent difference in 
this budget and we are not claiming it would. 


KEEPING CURRENT THE WORKLOAD 


Mr. Hepricx. The way you are going now, do you ever hope to 
catch up? 

Mr. Herzoc. If people keep on filing cases at the rate they do, I 
think all we can hope for is to maintain a fairly level pace. We now 
have approximately 6,600 cases pending before the agency, of which 
400 are in the Board’s hands. Most of them are in the field. We 
should be able to reduce them and we should have that figure cut 
in half. But I see no prospect of it. The most we can hope to do, if 
the committee gives us every penny of the President’s estimate, we 
can only keep the figure where it is now. Every case added means 
delays, and that I had to admit in answering Mr. Denton’s question 
a moment ago. Every delayed case is an irritation to the union 
and employes, and they get angrier and more irritated as time goes on 
and it is more expensive for the Board, in case the witnesses get tired 
and forgetful. 

Mr. Hfprick. Do you have many witnesses ? 

Mr. Herzog. In unfair labor practice cases you can have a great 
many. Many men are sometimes said to have been fired for union 
activities. You get a great many testifying and more put on to try 
to contradict them. Other cases we get disposed of more quickly. The 
trials of cases commenced under the Taft-Hartley Act, involving 
charges and complaints against unions are likely to take a long time. 
The law is not fully established in the courts and there is a tendency 
to over-try the cases and put on too many witnesses. They represent 
about 22 percent of the unfair labor cases. 

Mr. Reyrnotps. I think the case history of the Cowell case would be 
of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Herzoc. Mr. Reynolds suggests I tell you of a case, but I cannot 
remember it sufficiently well. There was a case in 1935 or 1936 which 
the Board finally closed in 1951. I would not want you to think all 
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the cases we had were that difficult. It was a case of unfair labor 
practices and it went to hearing. The hearings were held and went 
to the Board for decision. Many years before I became chairman in 
1944, and before our senior member, Mr. Houston, was on the Board in 
1943, it was enforced in the circuit court. The employers refused to 
comply with the circuit court decision and went to the Supreme Court. 
They then went back to the circuit court and the employer refused to 
comply again and it went to contempt proceedings. While these pro- 
ceedings were in process some factual questions came up and then 
the employer went out of business. 

The case then had to be referred back to a Board trial examiner to 
get the additional facts, because the court was unwilling to determine 
those facts itself. And a little while ago, a few months ago, they 


finally settled for a substantial sum of money. It is unusual, but it 
can happen. 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Bott. 


Mr. Borr. I made notes while the chairman was talking and any- 
thing I have to say would be underscoring what the chairman has 
said. But I would like to make this somewhat abstract statement. 
Every time we have a budget meeting or come before Congress for 
appropriations and when we get criticized, we are always criticized 
for the length of time it takes to go to formal action when you can’t 
settle a case and for the time elapsed after a charge is filed to the time 
you issue the complaint and later get a Board decision. 

The picture is not as bad as it looks. I am not happy about it. But 
if it were not improving I would be shocked. First, we should not 
only look at the case you cannot settle any more than when you are 
analyzing the effect of any law of the United States. We should con- 
sider the vast majority of complaints that are settled promptly and 
those that take but little longer to be processed. The very existence 
of the law has the effect of ending labor disputes. 

Over a period of years we have been getting better. We get some 
rough indications of improvement when we look at production figures, 
but you cannot compare production of lawyers and investigators with 
men working on an assembly line. We have kept score on the time 
it takes to issue a complaint after the charge is filed, and we find over 
the past couple of years we have been getting a reasonable facsimile 
of expedition in handling the cases. 

We are settling as many cases as we ever did except inthe very 
early days of the Wagner Act, and by and large unions and employers 
are abiding by the law. If you look at a chart I have, one that shows 
how the enormous number of cases dismissed or adjusted prior to 
formal complaint, there is seen the tremendous amount of work our 
people do. Maybe it is self-stultifying to always look at the 200 cases 
that went to complaint and overlook the thousands settled each year. 

That is like looking at the cases that go to the Supreme Court and 
overlooking the effect the existence of law has upon the people. 

Mr. Hovstron. Let me elaborate on that very thing. 

Mr. Denton inquired about it. There are certain factors in the pro- 
cedure itself. If a man files a charge we do not, ipso facto, say it is a 
charge well founded. ‘There is an investigation made to try to find out 
if there is a basis for it. Then a complaint is issued. It is set down 
for hearing and the examiner hears the case. It may last 1 day, 3 days, 
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or 3 months. It becomes simple to start out with delays that tie up a 
“fast” case. After he has heard the case and made a report they have 
20 days to except to the report and we cannot do anything about that. 

If they file no exceptions, we can issue that as a decision of the 
Board. After they do file exceptions, as in 90 percent of the unfair 
labor practice cases, it comes to the Board for decision and a legal 
assistant has to run over that record and read the record in relation 
to the intermediate report issued by the trial examiner. Then it comes 
to the Board and it makes a decision, and someone may file a motion 
for reconsideration. 

All these are contributory factors which enter into it. 

Mr. Herzog. It may go to the courts. Sixty percent of our unfair 
labor decisions go to the courts for enforcement. That is to be ex- 
pected in the early years of a new statute. 

I would like to add a comment to what has been said about the cases 
that do not take a long time—— 

Mr. Heprick. During this war emergency it seems to me these cases 
ought to be settled quite early. 

Mr. Herzoc. People ought to be in a psychological state to cooperate. 
I think there is a chance of that. On the other hand, if they are going 
to have to settle a lot of disputes over wages, they might decide they 
want’ to work their hard feelings off on someone else and that may 
affect us. 


CASE LOAD ON THE BOARD 


Mr. Denton. The only thing I was going to ask about was this load 
of 1,800 cases. Does the entire Board pass on these 1,800? 

Mr. Herzoc. No, sir. Under the provisions of the statute, the Board 
is permitted to panelize. We are permitted as a Board to work in 
panels of three members to dispose of any issue. This means that on 
those issues which can be disposed of by panels each member is only 
in on 60 percent of the cases. Approximately 85 percent of the Board’s 
cases are handled by panels of three members. ‘The remaining 15 per- 
cent, the really difficult ones involving broad questions of policy, go to 
the full Board to decide. 

Mr. Denton. Do you write opinions in these 1,800 cases? 

Mr. Herzoc. Ina great many of them. The Board in the last couple 
of years has adopted a short form, a printed short form to save clerical 
time, with room for comments and footnotes, for the routine repre- 
sentation cases. These decisions are not really written opinions. 

But the problem we are up against is that if we decide a case against 
someone and he has spent days and hours working it, we cannot just 
issue a brief order on it and satisfy him. 

Mr. Denton. Do you hear all of these cases? 

Mr. Herzoc. You flatter us by the question. 


FUNCTION OF THE LEGAL ASSISTANTS 


The Board has on its staff approximately 90 legal assistants, which 
includes a heirarchy of supervisors. About 18 are on the staff of each 
of the five members. They read and handle these records, and drafts 
are later submitted to us after decision for revision of opinions and 
occasionally for dissents. I think there are now about 150,000 pages 
of unread records. That is what these legal assistants go over. 
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Mr. Denton. When they are arguing these matters do the legal as- 
sistants hear it? 


Mr. Herzoc. No. We hear it when there is an oral argument before 
the Board members. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have a report from the legal assistants ? 

Mr. Herzoc. We get a summary with citations from the record, s 
we can examine it ourselves. In unfair labor practice cases we oo 
an intermediate report from a trial examiner who hears the case. 
That may run from 10 to 50 pages. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATIONS UNDER THE WAGNER ACT 


Mr. Denton. One other thing. Do you have any record of the case 
load over the years under the Wagner Act? 

Mr. Herzoe, I have not got it here, but we can provide it in an hour. 

Mr. Denton. How does the case load compare ? 

Mr. Herzoc. It has been a good deal heavier under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Ido not have any figures here today. It has been heavier for 
u number of reasons. In the first place, in addition to the types of 
cases you had under the Wagner Act, you now have unfair labor prac- 
tice by labor organizations which represent 22 percent of the cases. 
New forms of representation petitions represent an added 10 percent. 
Most important of all quantitatively are the union-shop. elections 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, which did not exist under the Wagner 
Act. They represent about half the cases filed during the last 314 
years. They do not represent one-half of those filed last year, but 
during the first couple of years of Taft-Hartley they did. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have any record of how many more employees 
you have under the Taft-Hartley than under the W agner Act‘ 

Mr. Herzog. On page 4 of the printed bill there is a statement of 
the appropriations for the Board from 1943 down to this year. It is 
page 4 of the photostatic material. That only covers the last 4 years 
of the Wagner. Act. Fiscal 1947 was the last Wagner Act year. You 
will see that the appropriations have gone up greatly and they have 
more than doubled in some instances. 

Mr. Focarry. You will also notice what I said earlier in the day, 
that under the Wagner Act in 1945 the appropriation was cut $500,000, 
and in 1947, $1.400,000 under the Wagner Act. 

Mr. Bort. We are still paying for that because it was reflected a 
couple of years later in the handling of cases. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know the reason why it was cut. 

Mr. Borr. Yes. So we still feel the effect. 

Mr. Herzog. Supplementing Mr. Bott’s statement: Mr. Bott 
pointed out that the informal cases—the easy cases—are the impor- 
tant ones. Let me point out to this committee that it is the speed 
with which we can handle the litigated cases which determines how 
many other cases can be handled in the informal way. If we do not 


have the means to handle the litigated cases quickly, the over-all speed 
goes down. 


METHOD OF HOLDING ELECTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What machinery do you use, or what is the mechanism 
you use in holding an election ? 


Mr. Herzog. You mean after the hearing and after the decision ? 
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Mr. Bussey. Where you hold an election between two unions, do 
you use regulation ballot boxes or voting machines? 

Mr. Herzoc. Voting machines have ‘hot been used by the Board. 
They are expensive. You have to rent them, and to move all over the 
country is expensive. A secret ballot is used. Polling booths are 
used. Ballot boxes have all sorts of security devices on the boxes. A 
member of our staff last year invented a revised ballot box w ye 
can be used easily for trav veling around and which, I understand, 
now being considered by the United States Patent Office. It is a vey 
elaborate procedure. 

You mention elections. We conducted 12,000 elections with about 
2,000,000 voters in calendar year 1950 alone. ‘That is a good many 
voters and I might say, as I have said before today, that in these 
elections about 88 percent of the people show up and vote. That is a 
remarkably high figure. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you ever explored the possibilities of any of the 
small voting machines they use in elections of this nature? 

Mr. Herzoc. I am not in a position to answer that. When I was 
on the State labor board in New York I found it was exorbitant. My 
opinion is that it is cheaper this way. It is not a complicated ballot 
like you have in a political election where they cast ballots for half a 
dozen persons. Our ordinary ballot has one question, “Do you desire 
to be represented by X Union? Yes or No.” “Or by X Union or Y 
Union, or neither?” 

Mr. Bussey. The only reason I raised the question was that I had 
another thought. In the past 2 years there has been perfected a small 
voting machine that m: ny of the unions around Chicago are now using 
for their local elections. 

Mr. Herzoa. I think that is done by a great many unions. I have 
seen such machines in intra union elections. They use these machines 
when they do not trust anyone with the ballots. In our case we can 
save money by cheap paper ballots. We mimeograph them ourselves 
and it costs almost nothing. 

Mr. Srrzes. I have been a field examiner and have held as m: uy 
elections as any one. The big expense is not the printing of ballots or 
the polling place. Ordinarily we use the employer’s plant and the 
printing is very simple. It is a mimeographed job we do. The re- 
gional office fills in the union’s name or names. 

The principal expense is of traveling people to these places and 
in hiring adidtional per diem help for the election. It is impossible 
in the so-called industrial States to have a man available all the time 
to hold these. 

In our region in the South, you rarely ever have a case in Atlanta. 
But 100 miles aw ay you have Sever ral, and 200 to 700 miles away you 
have several. The big expense is in the salary and expenses of 
persons who hold the elections. 


ADVICE ON TAFT-HARTLEY LAW REVISION 


Mr. Bussey. Unlike our chairman of the committee, I am one of 
those who voted for the Taft-Hartley law, but like any law that 
Congress passes we must all realize that none are perfect. I was 
wonder ing out of your experience in handling the Taft-Hartley Act 
if there is any agency of the Government that draws on your experi- 
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ence and knowledge for possible amendments and revision of the 
Taft-Hartley law? 

Mr. Herzoc. I think, Congressman, that requests made for possible 
revision of the act are usually made by the appropriate congressional 
committee. I have not been asked by any other department of Gov- 
ernment for any. I have occasionally had meetings with people when 
these problems have come up. 

The Board has always felt that when these questions come to us 
from committees of Congress, we should give whatever technical ad- 
vice we can to the comimttees, and we have done so. f 

Mr. Bussey. So your knowledge and experience has, in the last year 
or when they sought to make some revision in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
been called upon ¢ 

Mr. Herzoc. In 1949, which I think is the time you refer to, I 
testified in February at some length before the Senate. There were 
no hearings before the House. That testimony was treated as the 
testimony of the Board rather than that of its chairman. It was 
presented fully to them. I was questioned for hours by Senator Taft 
and others. Our testimony is available in that committee’s hearings, 
sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. . 

Mr. Focarry. Senator Murdock, you were going to say a few words 
on your experience during the last World War as to the jurisdiction 
of labor disputes. Before you start, I do not know of anything in the 
bill before this committee or in the Labor Department or Federal 
Mediation or Conciliation Service where any of those agencies are 
being built up to handle any of the work you are handling at the 
present time. There may be in the defense agencies. 

Mr. Murpock. I hope I will not be presumptuous in calling to the 
attention of this committee certain conclusions I came to as a result 
of my experience during World War II as a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

No one was more aware then than I that with the gigantic ex- 
penditure of money occasioned by the war effort, it was absolutely 
necessary for the Government to economize wherever it possibly 
could. ‘The present emergency situation confronting us, gentlemen, 
so far as economy is concerned, is almost identical to that of World 
War II, and I presently realize that economy in Government ex- 
penditures must be the watchword. A lot of things were done, how- 
ever, by Congress during World War II in the name of economy 
which I concluded were just the opposite. Then, as now, numerous 
emergency agencies were set up. Their functions were directly con- 
nected with the war effort, just as they now will be directly con- 
nected with our defense program. Congress then began cutting 
drastically the appropriations of permanent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, such as this ory but at the same time failed to inspect 


carefully appropriations to the emergency agencies. The emergency 
agencies were in many instances duplicating functions of permanent 
boards and agencies. In numerous instances where such functions 
were not directly granted by Congress, they were assumed by the 
emergency agencies. It was only natural for these agencies with 
generous appropriations to take on functions with not too much regard 
to the fact that they were duplicating and overlapping functions ad- 
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ministered by the permanent agencies. In no field of Government 
was this duplication and overlapping more obvious than in the labor- 
relations field; and in my opinion, no permanent agency of Govern- 
ment was more p oa cut by way of appropriations than the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Focarty. I agree with you, Senator. I think that was one of 
the plans during the last World War that every defense agency had 
a labor-relations set-up in it. One estimate was given that there 
were 250 labor-relations divisions in the defense set-up. 

Mr. Murvocx. Next to the armed services, there is no part of our 
country more essential to the present defense program than our great 
industrial plant. For our defense program to be a success, it must 
function smoothly and with as few impediments and obstacles as pos- 
sible. It was for the very purpose of removing obstacles and impedi- 
ments in our great industrial plant that the National Labor Relations 
Board was created and the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
enacted. Collective bargaining as established by these two important 
laws is now recognized as a necessary and important function in the 
commerce and industry of this country. In a war or in an emer- 
gency, such as we are now confronted with, preservation of collective 
bargaining between management and labor becomes increasingly im- 
portant. As the great industrial plant of this country becomes more 
and more a part of the defense program, the work of the National 
Labor Relations Board increases in the same ratio in the handling 
and disposition of representation—election cases—and unfair labor 
practice cases involving plants either wholly or partially engaged in 
the defense program. And although it has been pointed out here 
today that it is very natural for every permanent agency of the Gov- 
ernment in times like these for rather selfish motives to attempt to 
closely connect its functions with the defense program; but, it seems 
to me, that the work of this Board is so obviously directly connected 
with the successful and smooth operation of the Nation’s industrial 
plant that it should not take too much persuasion on our part to con- 
vince this committee of that fact. 

The National Labor Relations Board and its general counsel expect 
this subcommittee, the whole Appropriations Committee of the House, 
and the House, itself, to scrutinize very carefully each and every item 
contained in our budget. But, we also expect that it be considered 
in the light of the facts of our very direct functioning in connection 
with the Nation’s industrial plant. 

Fifteen years of experience has resulted in the Board’s acquiring 
an expert staff in the handling of labor relations. There is no greater 
evidence of the expertness of the Board’s staff than the figures given 
to you this morning by Chairman Herzog relating to the case load 
handled by the Board. Out of thousands of cases which come to the 
Board annually, an overwhelming percentage are handled and settled 
at the regional office level. But, in respect to the small percentage of 
cases that do reach Board level, our staff here in Washington is equally 
proficient and efficient in the handling and disposition of those cases. 
I feel we are better equipped by experience and personnel to administer 
the functions devolving upon us under the Taft-Hartley Act than 
any emergency agency that may be set up. 
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As stated by the Chairman, the Board, while it is perfectly willing 
to undertake and assume any additional functions which may be given 
to us either by Congress or the President, is not asking for additional 
authority or duties. But because of the importance of our every day 
functions in the relations between labor and management, we hope 
that our ability to administer the law entrusted to us will not be un- 
reasonably curtailed by cuts in our appropriation. 


LOYALTY PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. I want to be on the floor in a few minutes but I wanted 
to inquire into the loyalty set-up of this agency before leaving. Mr. 
Herzog, do you have such an agency ? 

Mr. Herzoc. Yes, sir. We have an agency on that. I was advised 
last night that you might have questions and I have some information 
for you. | 

Mr. Bussey. I almost forgot about it in my anxiety to get on the 
floor. I do not think there are any questions you cannot answer ex- 
cept, probably, one. 

Are you familiar with the provisions of the President’s Executive 
Order 9835, dated March 21, 1947? 

Mr. Herzoa. I have read it, but not for some time, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is the chairman of your loyalty board / 

Mr. Herzoc. At the present time Mr. Stephen Reynolds. 

Mr. Bussey. Is Mr. Reynolds here? 

Mr. Herzog. No. He is out of the city and it is not possible to call 
him. If I can help I will answer the questions myself or someone 
else can. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you prefer to have him give the answers to 
the questions for the record ? 

Mr. Henrzoc. I can endeavor to answer them. The Vice Chairman 
is here, too, 

Mr. Bussey. Has the Labor Department set up its loyalty board as 
provided by this Executive order and the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Civil Service Commission’s Loyalty Review Board 
under the provisions of that order ? 

Mr. Herzoc. You mean—The reply is, we have set up such a board 
in the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Bussey. When did it begin to function ? 

Mr. Herzoc. January 1948; 3 years ago. 

Mr. Bussey. How many full field investigations of Labor Depart- 
ment employees have been referred to your loyalty board? 

Mr. Herzoa. The total number of cases received by the National 
Labor Relations Board loyalty board was 76. 

Mr. Bussey. How many field investigations were referred to the 
loyalty board ? 

Mr. Herzoc. I believe that is the figure. I am not quite sure of my 
terminology. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of these cases have been adjudicated ? 

Mr. Herzoc. The number of cases closed is 62. “Adjudicated,” 
is a little bit difficult to answer, but I can say this: I can break down 
these 62 cases so I can give you what you want. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. 
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Mr. Herzoc. There have been 55 actual determinations; 54 were 
favorable, 1 was unfavorable. In addition to that, some of these 
cases were closed without adjudication. One person resigned after 
charges issued ; one person was discharged by the agency shortly after 
these reports were received; one was dropped from the payroll; and 
one, apparently, transferred to another agency. That accounts for 
the total of 62. Fourteen cases are now pending before the agency 
loyalty board. 

‘Mr. Bussey. What would you say is holding up the balance? 

Mr. Herzoc. Some of them are still pending before the loyalty 
board, awaiting full investigation. One instance I happen to know of 
is where a witness is in Europe and is unwilling to come back. Other 
cases are before the Loyalty Review Board at this time. 

In several cases the reports came to the Board recently and the 
agency loyalty board is looking into them now. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the average number of days per case neces- 
sary for adjudication, counting from the time you receive the FBI 
report until you reach a decision within the agency ¢ 

Mr. Herzoc. I have no answer on that. I was told too late yester- 
day to try to get that material. I don’t know whether that average 
can be worked out. 

Note.—Based upon the 55 cases determined by the agency loyalty board, 
an average of 102 days elapsed from the receipt of the investigative report to 
determination by the agency's loyalty board. 

Mr. Bussey. How many employees were found to bé ineligible by 
your loyalty board under the provisions of the Executive Order 9835 ¢ 

Mr. Herzog. One determination was unfavorable, which I think is 
another way of saying that. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of these employees that were found to be 
ineligible by your loyalty board have been removed 

Mr. Herzoa. The one case I referred to is now on appeal before the 
National Labor Relations Board itself. 

Mr. Bussey. How many ineligible ratings were appealed to the 
Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission / 

Mr. Herzoc. The only case of an actual adjudication is the one that 
is now pending. I think certain other cases were too recent to get 
to that point. 

Mr. buspey. Let us skip the next couple of questions. 

Have you taken any further action on the cases in which the De- 
partment of Labor loyalty board arrived at an ineligible rating 
which was later reversed by the Loyalty Review Board ¢ 

Mr. Herzoc. There have been no reversals of a National Labor 
Relations Board determination, so I cannot answer that question ex- 
cept by saying just that. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you give this committee the names of the em- 
ployees found to be ‘ineligible under the provisions of the loyalty 
program and in which the | findings were later reversed by the Loyal- 
ty Review Board ? 

Mr. Herzoc. There have been no reversals and there are no such 
“ases, 

Mr. Bussey. Have you ever had occasion to request the FBI to 
make a further investigation in the case of any Labor Board em- 
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ployee who had been previously cleared either by your loyalty board 


8 the Loyalty Review Board ? 
r. Herzoa. I believe so. 


is, “Yes.” I do not know how many such cases. 
Mr. Fogarty. Mr. James Reynolds, do you have anything to add 


to this? 
Mr. Reynoxps. I do not think so. 


Mr. Heprick. We want to ask you the usual question. 
know anywhere you can cut in your budget ? 


Mr. Herzoe. 
least? You are a surgeon and I 
he is supposed to cut. 

Mr. 


EpRICK, Thank you very much, Mr. Herzog. 
Mr. Herzog. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


I would want to check on it. The answer 


Do you 


ny particular place where the operation would hurt 
would hate to tell a surgeon where 


And again, 


we want to thank all of you for arranging to hear us this morning. 





Monpay, Fesruary 26, 1951. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


WITNESSES 


JOHN THAD SCOTT, JR., CHAIRMAN 
THOMAS E. BICKERS, SECRETARY 
M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 
































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
PN a hee ary ee eae ee Seas $360, 400 $412, 200 $410, 000 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, National Mediation Board,’’ pursuant 
Se Fe BA 4 Sao Boeck ke Ses Gad dentetin ces cd: Re a nk Bene beh oceye 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. __._.....-...-..--- 395, 7: 412, 200 410, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214_.................].--.----..--- —3, 000 |_.2-.-.--..- 
kg Rosen Geer lee Pe oe en Mere Oe 395, 725 409, 200 410, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
1. Mediation of labor-management disputes and determina- 
tion of collective bargaining representatives in transpor- 
a aire int Oakes asane cdkaiere phe dsaeienires $367, 213 $379, 573 $379, 847 
Di IR ninco rabticdcc tern ctseivaiddecdhbercdhse 28, 512 29, 627 30, 153 
TR A i 5 han an in A Hed 395, 725 409, 200 410, 000 
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Obligations by objects 



































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. -.............--.------- 45 44 44 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... -..............-.-}.-.----------- 1 1 
Average number of all employees. ...........--.-------------- | 44 44 ps 44 
01 Personal services: 
ON on iuccnngehnnsshscnnwess<-o0e- $290, 229 $299, 350 $307, 130 
Part-time and temporary positions_................-.-|-.------------ 6, 7. 6, 750 
Regular nay in excess of 52-week base .__-....._.--.--- RE tic stnicced 1, 180 
Total personal services... ......-..-.--..--.-----.-- 291, 313 306, 100 315, 060 
OE ik ined pephotkdo senda nighedentane cadence 85, 580 85, 580 76, 720 
Se eI Or Con sec eee 50 50 50 
EA Se ap ae ae oS 9, 869 10, 000 9, 000 
Oe te ID ono nee ncn ne cenncnnws- 4, 300 4, 300 | 4, 300 
OF ‘Otiar ceeremnes OOPS. «oo ee hubanan scapes 670 | 670 
I  saaacinjadichnnencsenaainnses 2, 525 2, 500 | 2, 500 
ee dnciitiesdenadoerimnthasdaceedaaon neat REE ain ob Grice acres oe 1, 700 
I a fon onirng ck Samarkand diadeaB ows 395, 725 409, 200 | 410, 000 
ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY Boarps 
Funds available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate: 
RIAA, S31, Sia sho a bald de ae $175, 000 
Re ar ee ae ih oh a ee eee er ee a 325, 000 
SS ES EER Raa Sp Lose | Sea Oe RSET irate, oy, 150, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 






































1. Voluntary arbitration of controversies between carriers and 
EE SET REE CR I SEE Oe Foe $30, 368 $45, 500 $21, 000 
2. Investigation of disputes threatening interruption of essen- 
tial transportation service... ...... 5.0222. cate e ces wsnse 144, 632 279, 500 129, 000 
EINER oO LL cst hes gadbubante 175, 000 325, 000 150. 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Full-time equivalent of all positions...................._...--- 7 14 7 
Average number of all employees. --..............-.--.--.---- 7 14 7 
01 Personal services: Part-time and temporary positions. ---- $126, 551 $260, 540 $120, 000 
CRETE SAE ENTE PRE ee RE ee, eS ee 26, 533 q 16, 
CS “Bee en eee Geeweees. 8. eee 15, 624 16, 000 8, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction._.................-...--------- 6, 292 8, 460 4, 
TER RES DEA LUE EY SIRES A a en Oh ae 175, 000 325, 000 150, 000 











Mr. Hepricx. We have before us this morning the National Media- 
tion Board, Mr. John T. Scott, Jr., chairman. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. Not a statement beyond this estimate. I have no state- 
ment other than our justification that we have submitted with the 


budget. 


Mr. Hepricx. Suppose you go ahead and give us some details about 


your Board. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scorr. The National Mediation Board, gentlemen, promotes 
labor-management peace among the 700 carriers and 114 million em- 
ployees in the rail and air transportation system. 

This Board was created by Congress under the Railway Labor Act 
as amended in 1934. 

For the National Mediation Board, our requirements for 1952 are 
$410,000, which is $2,200 less than it was for the current year. For 
arbitration and for emergency boards we are now requesting $150,000 
for 1952, which is a reduction of $175,000 from the current year, but, 
as you gentlemen will remember, you gave us that additional fund in 
a deficiency allowance in anticipation of certain requirements which 
looked imminent at the time but which have not materialized. 

Mr. Heprick. In other words, you didn’t have to use that money. 

Mr. Scorr. We didn’t have to use all of it or we have a substantial 
portion of it which we are not likely to have to use. 

Mr. Hepricx. That is good. 

Mr. Scorr. This estimate, of course, is based upon our best judg- 
ment and our past experience. 

Our forecasts must necessarily be based upon past experience or 
upon information which might be at hand relative to anticipated or 
known future activities in the labor relations field. It would be im- 
possible to effectively operate on a flexible employment basis in keeping 
with the increase or decrease in the volume-of disputes, which is 
always an uncertain quantity. 

The effect of this, however, on the Railway Labor Act and its admin- 
istrative agencies is not completely reflected by the volume of cases 
which might be submitted through those channels, but rather by the 
stabilization of industrial relations in the transportation industry, 
which is the constant objective of our Board. 

May I suggest to the committee that in presenting the information 
relative to a breakdown on these estimates I should like to have Mr. 
Thomas E. Bickers, secretary of our Board, pick up where I left off 
and give you gentlemen the further information. 

Mr. Heprick. That will be all right, sir. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Bickers. The fiscal year 1952 will be the eighteenth year of 
continuous administraton of the Railway Labor Act as amended in 
1934, and the twenty-sixth year from the date the original law was 
enacted. Throughout these years, the National Mediation Board 
established under the act as amended in 1934, and the Board of 
Mediation established under the original act in 1926, have been the 
principal administrative agencies under such act which is designed 
to assist the carriers and their employees in peacefully disposing of 
labor disputes which cannot be settled across the conference table. 

The amended Railway Labor Act is the result of more than 60 
years of experience with legislation to govern the relations of em- 
plovers and employees in the railroad and air-carrier industries. 

The act embodies detailed procedural steps as to the handling of 
disputes from their origination to final voluntary disposition. There 
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are no compulsory features in connection with the settlement of 
disputes between employers and employees, and therefore major dif- 
ferences can arise which could threaten the flow of essential commerce. 
The duty of the National Mediation Board is to avoid such threats. 
The principles of negotiation and mediation, therefore, constitute 
the heart of the law. 

The labor agreements which have been entered into over the years 
incorporate many technical provisions in connection with the opera- 
tion of trains, and so forth, and changes in these agreements are 
frequently sought. Owing to the relative youth of the airline indus- 
try, the employees have not become fully organized and labor-agree- 
ment structures have not been standardized to any degree. 

Technical improvements are being introduced in the transporta- 
tion industry, such as Diesel power, mechanical roadway equipment, 
larger and more efficient airplanes, and the like, which always result 
in approaches by labor organizations to make changes in their agree- 
ment structures; the trend of modernization will no doubt continue, 
with resulting labor differences. The tendency of merger of smaller 
‘arriers with larger ones, rearrangement of terminals, reassignment 
of runs or flights, and similar operational changes usually create 
demands for changes in labor agreements. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


In our original request filed with the Bureau of the Budget, we re- 
quested approximately $10,000 more than the previous year reflected. 
Our expenses for the coming year will be approximately what was 
finally approved for the current fiscal year. The organization will 
remain the same, and our expenses will be approximately the same 
for the current year. 

We have made no plans for any increase in our personnel. We have 
found it necessary to make some adjustment in our salary expense 
to cover the automatic increases which will occur because of the so- 
‘alled Ramspeck law and other salary increase legislation which are 
automatic in their application. 

I do not know that it is necessary, unless you gentlemen have some 
questions you wish to ask, to go into this further. 

We are trying to keep our expenditures within the framework of 
what 1951 was, 

I might add, however, that 1952 promises to be quite an active year 
in the field of labor relations. I am proud to say we have a very fine 
organization of field mediators, a rélesivnali small office staff and, as 
Mr. Scott has stated, the fluctuation of the number of cases will not 
materially affect our operations. 

We have these mediators scattered throughout the entire country and 
we are able to handle cases with expedition and, in a large measure of 
the instances, effectively. 

We do sincerely hope that the committee will approve the amount 
which has been requested which will enable us to maintain the organi- 
zation as it now exists and which we figure will be definitely necessary 
during the coming year when there will undoubtedly be considerable 
industrial unrest. 
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When there is economic unrest in the country it radiates to the 
transportation industry in the same manner as it does to the other 
industries. 

We figure that the railroad industry and the airline industry, both 
of which are covered by our law, are vital arteries in the movement of 
commerce at all times, particularly during the periods of national 
emergency, and we eam certainly dislike to see anything done which 
might alter the effective organization which we feel that we now have. 

f we were requesting an increase, 1 would have to make a more 
extended statement, but we are merely asking that you approve the 
set-up We are now operating under. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Heprick. Would you explain the increase of $800 in salaries 
and expenses ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. That is the net adjusted figure that comes about because 
of the so-called Ramspeck adjustments, which run about $4,300; the 
salary adjustments or what we call within-grade salary adjustments, 
which run about $1,200; and the extra day in the year over 52 weeks, 
which runs about $1,200. 

So there will be another adjustment, and taking into this allowance 
the sum that the budget has approved, it comes to $800 plus. 

Mr. Heprick. How many employees do you have now? 

Mr. Bickers. Forty-four. That includes the 3 Board members; 
41 on the staff, of which 26 are in the field. So our office staff in Wash- 
ington is relatively small. 

I would say that we feel that we are doing a tremendous business 
with the personnel we have when we figure, gentlemen, such railroads 
as the Pennsylvania and the New York Central, and others, of which 
there are over 200 major ones, are giant industries in themselves. 

You can appreciate the problem that confronts us. 

We have always tried to keep our expenses down to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum consistent with effective organization, and, as I stated 
a few moments ago, we have an organization now which we feel can 
operate effectively during the next fiscal year without any increase in 
expenses. 


1 do, however, wish to emphasize that we do need what we had last 
year. 
ACTIVITIES IN RECENT RAILROAD STRIKE 


Mr. Heprick. Do you mind telling us something about your efforts 
in the recent railroad strike ? 

Mr. Bickers. Mr. Scott has acted in that matter and I would prefer 
that he answer that. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is conducting a hearing with a view of 
making some determination as to why this important, Nation-wide 
case, involving the four operating brotherhoods, has not been settled 
under the procedures of this law, whether or not there were some de- 
fects or failings in the law. 

The members of this Board were invited to attend and may be called 
upon to testify as witnesses. We have prepared a statement which 
gives a chronological review and the historical background of our ef- 
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forts in these cases from the time our services were first invoked in 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen joint case. 

I have copies here. It is rather extensive. May I have this intro- 
duced into the record of the case? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes; I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Scorr. I have a half dozen copies of the statement. How many 
would you like to have? 


Mr. Heprerck. I am sure each member will be glad to read one. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL MEDIATION BoArD CONCERNING THE RAILROAD 
DISPUTE INVOLVING THE OPERATING BROTHERHOODS 


On March 15, 1949, the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen jointly served notice under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act upon all carriers whose employees in train and yard service (road 
conductors, road brakemen, flagmen and train baggagemen, and yard foremen, 
yard helpers, switchtenders, car retarder operators, and certain yardmasters) 
are represented by the two organizations, of their desire to negotiate a 40-hour 
week with 48 hours’ pay, and time and one-half rates for Sundays and holidays 
for all classes or crafts of yard-service employees, including affiliated crafts or 
classes; the establishment of graduated rate of pay tables based on weight on 
drivers of engines used, in all classes of road and yard service; the restoration of 
standard wage rates in the western territory; and modification of certain other 
rules, including reducing the basic passenger day for trainmen from 150 to 100 
miles. These proposals of the two organizations were met by counterproposals 
from the carriers of their desire to change various existing pay provisions, rules, 
regulations, interpretations, or practices. After meetings of local representatives 
on the various carriers, conference committees were authorized by the trunk-line 
carriers in the eastern, western, and southeastern territories to continue negotia- 
tions on the national level. 

Negotiations opened between representatives of the three carriers’ conference 
committees and the two organizations named above in Chicago, Ill., on September 
22,1949. These conferences terminated on December 14, 1949, without an agree- 
ment being reached. The chairman of the three carriers’ conference committees 
made application for the mediation services of the National Mediation Board 
on December 15, 1949. This application was docketed as NMB Case A-3290 on 
December 19, 1949. 

Mediation proceedings commenced in Chicago, Ill., the full Board participating, 
on January 16, 1950, and continued until February 14, 1950. On that date, the 
mediation conferences having failed to produce a settlement, the National 
Mediation Board proffered arbitration of the controversy under the provisions 
of sections 7 and 8 of the Railway Labor Act. On the same day, February 14, 
1950, the carriers, acting through their three regional conference committees, 
agreed to arbitration, but the two organizations, the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, rejected arbitration under 
the act. 

The two organizations set a strike date for February 27, 1950. The threatened 
traflie interruption was reported to the President of the United States by the 
National Mediation Board, as provided in section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
and on February 24, 1950, the Président issued an Executive order creating an 
emergency board. This action had the effect of maintaining the status quo pend- 
ing Consideration of the issues in the dispute, and the rendition of its report to 
the President. This emergency board commenced its hearings in Chicago, Il., 
on March 2, 1950, and these hearings were concluded on May 9, 1950. The report 
of the emergency board to the President was filed on June 15, 1950. 

The most important matters covered by the recommendations of the emergency 
board are the following: 


EMPLOYEES’ PROPOSALS 
1. Basie 5-day, 40-hour workweek 


The board recommended the establishment of a 5-day workweek for all yard- 
service employees effective October 1, 1950, but not with 48 hours’ pay. Instead, 
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the board recommended retention of current rates of pay plus a wage increase 
of 18 cents per hour, 
2. Overtime pay 

The board recommended that all service in excess of five 8-hour days (40 hours) 
in a week be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 
3. Sunday and holiday work 

The board recommended that the request of the organizations for payment 
for Sunday and holiday work at rate of time and one-half be withdrawn. 
4. Graduated rates of pay, all classes, based on engine weights or drivers 

The board recommended that this request be withdrawn. 
5. Restoration of standard rates as between territories 

The board recommended that the rates paid in the western territory be in- 
creased 1 percent, to equalize them with the eastern and southeastern rates, and 
that rules preventing doubleheading of engines on trains in the western territory 
be abandoned. 
6. Reduction of mileage, passenger basic day 

The board recommended that this request be withdrawn. 
7. Payment of time and one-half for passenger-service overtime 

The board recommended that this request be withdrawn. 
8. Payment of expenses when away from home terminal 


The board recommended that this request be withdrawn. 

Recommendations were made on all other points in the requests of the two 
organizations, but the above are the most important. The emergency board also 
made the following recommendations in regard to the most important issues in 
the counterproposals made by the carriers : 


CARRIERS’ PROPOSALS 
1. Interdivisional runs 


The Board recommended the elimination of restrictions on the establishment 
of interdivisional runs upon fair and reasonable notice, together with provisions 
for equitable distribution of work and the protection of seniority rights. 


2. Pooling cabooses 


The Board recommended that pooling of cabooses be permitted, with proper 
provisions by the carriers for locker space and other accommodations at termi- 
nals for employees who now have assigned cabooses. 


3. Coupling and uncoupling air hose 


The Board recommended that present rules prohibiting trainmen and yard- 
men from coupling and uncoupling air, steam, or signal hose where carmen are 
available be redefined and limited to situations where carmen are immediately 
available; further, that any arbitrary payments for such service be limited to 
the member of the crew performing the work. 

4. More than one class of road service 


The Board recommended that where more than one class of road service is 
performed in a tour of duty, the compensation for the entire time will be 1 day 
at the highest rate applicable for any class of service performed. 

5. Yard switching limits 


The Board recommended that management be permitted to expand or contract 
yard limits to meet the needs of the service. 


6. Reporting for duty rules 


The Board recommended that call and reporting rules be changed so that less 
time would elapse between the call time and the actual time of commencement 
of work. 

The Board recommended that other rules changes proposed by the carriers 
be withdrawn. 

It was further recommended by the emergency board that if the parties are 
unable to agree upon the above recommendations, that such questions be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 
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The estimated cost to the carriers of making the above recommendations 
effective was placed by the emergency board at approximately $40,000,000 
annually. 

On June 20, 1950, the conductors’ and trainmen’s organizations advised the 
carriers in conference that the recommendations of the emergency board were 
not acceptable to them. The National Mediation Board then proffered its further 
services in mediation on June 25, 1950, this proffer being docketed as NMB Case 
A-8437, and further conferences were resumed by the Board members with 
representatives of the parties in Chicago, Ill., on June 27, 1950. On July 11, 
1950, the conductors and trainmen organizations telegraphed the President that 
they had rejected the recommendations of the emergency board. Mediation 
conferences being held in Chicago were transferred to Washington on July 17, 
1950. 

On August 4, 1950, the presidents of the conductors’ and trainmen’s organiza- 
tions telegraphed the President of the United States requesting that he take 
over the railroads, and giving assurance that their membership would remain at 
work if this were done. Conferences with the parties at the White House com- 
menced on August 7, 1950. The White House conferences were recessed on 
August 23, 1950, at the suggestion of the two organizations. On that date the 
organizations set a Nation-wide strike to commence on August 28, 1950. 

The President, on August 25, 1950, issued an Executive order placing con- 
trol and operation of certain of the rail carriers, including all important trunk- 
line and switching railroads, under the Secretary, of the Army. Following this 
action, conferences between the parties, the White House, and the members 
of the National Mediation Board continued until the latter part of Septem- 
ber, when they were recessed due to the Convention of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, which met in Miami, Fla., from September 20 to November 1, 
1950. 





















PROPOSALS OF ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN 









While the events recorded above were transpiring, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men had also served wage and rules demands on carriers whose employees in 
engine service are represented by these two organizations, and the carriers had 
in turn served counter proposals for rules changes upon them. 







PROPOSAL OF BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN 










Under date of November 1, 1949, the B of LF&E requested that all firemen and 
helpers, hostlers and hostler helpers be granted a 5-day workweek in yard, 
transfer, and belt-line service, effective December 1, 1949, with 48 hours pay; 
further that all above assignments be for not less than five consecutive days per 
week; all service in excess of 5 days per week and 8 hours per day be paid for 
at rate of time and one-half, the overtime rate to apply also to work on all legal 
holidays. 










PROPOSAL OF BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 








On or about January 5, 1950, the BLE presented the following proposals to all 
carriers on which they represented engineers— 







Yard service 

1. Basie rates, arbitraries and special allowances of engineers in yard service 
to be increased 20 percent. 

2. All service by yard engineers, except extra engine shifts and filling of va- 
cancies in assigned service, be incorporated into workweek assignments and 
bulletined, no assignment to be for less than five consecutive days in a week 
with guarantee of work on each day assignment is bulletined to operate. 

3. Yard engineers to be paid at time and one-half for service performed on five 
specified holidays. 

4. Yard engineers assigned to extra board to be guaranteed one basic day's 
pay for each day assigned to extra list. 


' 













Road service 
1. Engineers assigned in all classes of freight service to be guaranteed monthly 
earnings of not less than 3,200 miles at rates applicable to engines or other power 
used exclusive of arbitraries or special allowances. 
2. Engineers assigned to freight extra board to be guaranteed not less than 
one basic day’s pay for each day assigned to extra list, exclusive of arbitraries. 
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3. Engineers in assigned passenger service and those assigned to extra pas- 
senger lists to be guaranteed not less than 4,000 miles per month, exclusive of 
arbitraries or special allowances. 

4. All road engineers to be paid an allowance of 25 cents per hour for away 
from home expenses, to be paid from time of going on duty at home terminal] 
on outbound trip until finally relieved from duty at home terminal on return 
trip; this hourly rate in addition to all other allowances. 

Conferences opened in Washington on October 5, 1950, between the carrier 
representatives and those of the engineers’ and firemen’s organizations. The 
services of the National Mediation Board were jointly invoked by the three 
carriers’ conference committees and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
on October 24, 1950. This invocation was docketed as NMB case A-3546, and 
mediation conferences were commenced on October 30, 1950. No application for 
mediation was filed by either party covering the wage proposals made by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

On November 3, 1950, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers served an ad- 
ditional notice on the carriers for a 20 percent wage increase for road engineers. 
Also during November the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Order of Railroad Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
inaugurated movements for a wage increase of 35 cents per hour, or $2.80 per 
day across the board, and discussions concerning this movement were held 
with the carrier representatives. 

Conferences were resumed at the White House on November 21, 1950, with 
representatives of the carriers and all four organizations. During these ne- 
gotiations, wildeat or “sick’”’ strikes of yardmen occurred commencing Decem- 
ber 13, 1950, at Chicago, Washington, St. Louis, Birmingham, and other rail- 
road centers. The Secretary of the Army, through the Department of Justice, 
secured injunctions against the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen against 
strikes. The President of the United States made a personal appeal on Decem- 
ber 15, 1950, for the strikers to return to work, and they responded immediately. 

A memorandum of settlement was signed at the White House on December 
21, 1950, by representatives of the three carriers’ conference committees and all 
four brotherhoods. The principal items contained in this memorandum are as 
follows: 

1. Forty-hour week for all men in yard service established effective October 1, 
1950, with increase in pay of 23 cents per hour, and an additional wage increase 
of 2 cents per hour effective January 1, 1951. 

2. Forty-hour week to be set aside until January 1, 1952, and a 6-day work- 
week established for men in yard service. Overtime to be paid at rate of time 
and one-half to all men in yard service except engineers for the seventh day, 
effective with first payroll period after 30 days from date of execution of formal 
agreement. On and after October 1, 1951, 3 months’ notice to be given of desire 
to go on 40-hour week, availability of manpower to be considered at that time. 
Additional pay increase of 4 cents per hour to be made when 40-hour week 
actually becomes effective. 

3. Fringe benefits for yard conductors and brakemen, such as addition of daily 
earnings minimum to basic rate, increases for car retarder operators and foot- 
board yardmasters, to be made effective as recommended by the emergency board. 

4. Parties agreed to settle the following rules: 

(a) Initial terminal delay (conductors and trainmen) 

(b) Interdivisional runs 

(c) Pooling cabooses (conductors and trainmen) 

(d) Reporting for duty 

(e) More than one class of service 

(f) Switching limits 

(g) Air hose rule (conductors and trainmen) 

(h) Western territory differentials and double header and tonnage limitation 

rules (conductors and trainmen, all territories) 

5. Roadmen to receive 5 cents per hour increase effective October 1, 1950, 
and an additional 5 cents per hour increase effective January 1, 1951. 

6. Quarterly adjustment of wages on basis of cost-of-living index (1 point 
equals 1 cent per hour. Base figure to be 176. First adjustment April 1, 1951.) 

7. Application of above principles to yardmasters, where applicable. 

8. Basic hours of dining-car stewards reduced from 225 to 205 hours per month 
effective October 1, 1950, with overtime from 205 to 240 at pro rata rate. Over- 
time at time and one-half after 220 hours effective February 1, 1951. Basic 
monthly rate not to be reduced, and $4.10 wage increase effective January 1, 1951. 
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9. Agreement to be effective until October 1, 1953, with a moratorium on wage 
and rules change proposals by both parties until October 1, 1953. 

10. If parties are unable to agree on settlement of rules, they shall be sub- . 
mitted to John R. Steelman for final decision. 

At the time the above memorandum of agreement was signed, the brotherhood 
chiefs stated it was subject to approval by their respective committees. On 
December 29, 1950, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers announced that 
their committee had instructed their negotiating committee to return to Wash- 
ington to negotiate a more favorable settlement. The memorandum of settlement 
was rejected by the committees of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on January 5, 1951, and by 
the Committee of the Order of Railway Conductors on January 7, 1951. 

The representatives of the four brotherhoods returned to Washington on 
January 17, 1951. They met Dr. Steelman and the members of the National 
Mediation Board at the White House on January 18, 1951, and the dispute was 
returned to the National Mediation Board on January 19, 1951, for further 
handling with the parties. Separate and joint meetings with representatives of 
both sides have been conducted daily by the members of the National Mediation 
Board from January 19 to the present date. Joint conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the parties, with the members of the National Mediation Board 
participating, were held on February 3 and 4, 12 through 17, and 19 and 20, 1951. 

Commencing on January 29, 1951, a series of “wildcat” and “sick” strikes 
again occurred which affected railroad operations in many sections. of the 
country, making it necessary for the railroads and the Railway Express Agency 
to issue embargoes against the handling of freight and express shipments 
through many important terminals, including Chicago, St. Louis, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was also necessary for the Post Office Department to issue restric- 
tions on the handling of United States mail between certain parts of the country. 

On January 31, 1951, the United States district attorney filed a petition for a 
contempt citation in the United States district court at Chicago against President 
Kennedy and 52 other officials of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for 
having disobeyed the injunction issued in December 1950. On February 7, 1951, 
Federal Judge Michael L. Igoe, fined the Brotherhood $25,000 for contempt. A 
similar citation for contempt came on before Federal Judge Tamm in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 19, 1951, at which time the brotherhood entered a 
plea of “guilty,” and was fined $75,000. The strikers returned to service after 
the issuance of a General Order by Assistant Secretary of the Army Bendetson 
on February 8, 1951, in which the strikers were directed to return to their jobs 
within 48 hours from the date of the order or face dismissal from railroad 
service with loss of their seniority rights, unless their absence from service could 
be satisfactorily explained and proved. This general order also made effective 
an interim wage increase of 12% cents per hour for men in yard service and 
5 cents per hour for men in road service as of October 1, 1950. 


Mr. Scorr. To what extent you gentlemen may wish me to comment 
or extend on those statements, I will be very happy to do so. 

Mr. Heprick. Just the highlights of it, especially in the last few 
days. 

Mr. Scorr. Suppose I pick it up on the 19th of January, at the 
time when the White House referred the case back to the Board for 
further mediatory efforts. 

As you gentlemen know, the jurisdictional authority under the 
Railway Labor Act is divided to a certain extent. The Congress, in 
its wisdom, has given the Mediation Board the authority and full 
er of handling these disputes from the time that our serv- 
ices are invoked until the time that we have to close out the case by a 
proffer of arbitration, admitting that our services were unable to 
effect an amicable settlement of the dispute. At that time we proffer 
and urge the parties to arbitrate their dispute. Either one or both of 
them declining to do so, we exchange the letters and at the expiration 
5 30 10m thereafter the case is closed on the books of the Mediation 

Soard. 
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RECORD OF CASES HANDLED 


It might be interesting in that respect to say to you gentlemen, 
since the spotlight is always on the cases that we failed to consumate, 
that this Board has a record over the past 3 years of settling in media- 
tion 72 percent of the cases in which our services were invoked. 

That would leave 28 percent of the cases which we failed to settle 
by mediation agreement, acceptance of arbitration or voluntary with- 
drawal by one party or on a joint motion. 

Out of that 28 percent, our records will reflect that over a 3-year 
period only 5.9 percent of the total number of cases had to be reported 
to the President because an emergency had been created under section 
10 of the act. It then becomes a matter within his discretion as to 
whether he will set up an emergency board or handle the case in some 
other manner. 

So the record discloses that only 5.9 cases out of every 100 we have 
had processed in the last 3 years, have ultimately reached the high 
level of the President for further handling. 

I might add this, which is rather significant, that those cases, to a 
large extent, comprise the cases that are on a national level, the 
movement of different organizations on a national level. They are 
very difficult to resolve in mediation. 


TYPE OF PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN MEDIATION 


The second group is those where multicraft problems are involved, 
where we find that a jurisdictional dispute between two or more of 
the organizations is involved. Notable are the jurisdictional disputes 
of the telegraphers and the clerks over the teletype, and the jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the engineers and the firemen over limitation 
of their mileage run during the month, where an engineer has to 
step down and let a fireman move up to a grade of an engineer and 
get his runs in. 

Those problems are very difficult, and the carrier is usually in the 
middle. They are difficult to resolve. Principally, the national han- 
dling cases are difficult to us because they involve mass mediations. We 
have cases where our mediators or our board members single-handedly 
can confer with one or two representatives on either side “of the table. 
They have to check with their committees, and we can get to the very 
crux of a case and get it settled through mediation that is confined 
toa small group. 

But with national cases each of the organizations will have a com- 
mittee of 15 to 20 men. In recent handlings the chiefs of the labor 
organizations have insisted on negotiating with their subcommittees— 
it has been four each in these ¢ -ases—who participate in the handling 
of the cases. In these cases concurrently mediated there are the train- 
men, the conductors, the firemen, and the engineers. Each will have 
its chief and a subcommittee of four. There will be some 20 indi- 
viduals, representing the organizations alone, sitting around the con- 
ference table with the Board. 

On the other hand, the carriers’ conference committee is composed 
of five representatives from each region, and there are three regions, 
so there are five from the West, five “from the East, and five from the 
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Southeast. The southwestern railroads are all in the western region. 
There is a committee of 15 of them. 

While there is a bit more flexibility in dealing with the three 
chairmen—Mr. Horning, eastern region; Mr. Mackay, southeastern 
division; and Mr. Loomis, western division—they usually have at 
least one of their committee with them. 

When we have joint conferences, as we have had during the past 
months, there are 20 individuals on the employees’ side of the table 
and 6 on the employers’ side of the table, and the three Board members 
and our Secretary, all in one conference room—a total of 30 present. 

It is not practical or desirable to split them in any way. Sometimes 
we have the advantage of individual contacts that help us in directing 
our mediatory efforts. 


HIGH LIGHTS IN CURRENT RAILROAD CASE 


That is the background on which we entered mediation again. As 
you gentlemen will recall, an instrument captioned “Memorandum of 
agreement” was executed at the White House the morning of Decem- 
ber21. Wehad hoped that that memorandum would settle the dispute 
with the four operating brotherhoods, and all of the class I carriers, of 
which there are, I think, 120, represented by this committee. 

The silver lining of that agreement was that it provided that there 
be a 3-year moratorium of movements for wage increases and for rule 
changes. It looked like 3 years of peace on the rails. 

That would not put us out of business, because there are enough 
rases already filed which would be excepted under the moratorium. 
And, then, we have a very anxious desire to get in on the individual 
properties where we can and try to head off these crises by helping to 
mediate their grievance cases, disputes which have plagued us for the 
last 4 or 5 years, where the grievances have stacked up on the prop- 
erties, which should be advanced to the National Adjustment Board 
but, for one reason or another, are not, and upon which there have been 
many strike dockets set during the past 3 years since I have been on 
the Board. 

The act doesn’t contemplate that a strike be called on grievance 
cases. Our Board has sent its staff mediators on many of those 
dockets, and through their efforts we have mediated to conclusion a 
great many dockets which ordinarily would have been advanced for 
handling to the Railroad Adjustment Board but were the bases of 
strike threats. 

I might add that is primarily a problem arising from grievances 
which should be advanced to the First Division, composed of the oper- 
ating crafts. The other three divisions are current with their dockets, 
and we have had no strikes on grievance dockets other than those for 
the operating brotherhoods. 

To get back, if I may, the organizations presented that agreement to 
their respective associations of general chairmen for ratification. As 
you probably know, there has been quite a dispute as to whether or 
not the ratification was required. That is something, as mediators, we 
have declined to be drawn into. 

In any event, the genera! chairmen of all four brotherhoods were 
assembled; and, beginning first with the committee of the engineers 
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and later those of the firemen, the trainmen, and, finally, the conduc- 
tors, they all refused to ratify the memorandum, and instructed their 
chiefs and their committees on wages to come back to Washington 
and endeavor to negotiate a more favorable and more acceptable 
agreement. 

At the time the December 21 memorandum was signed, it was con- 
templated that all parties would meet again in Washington about 
the middle of January and there and then prepare a final and formal 
contract incorporating the principles agreed upon in the memorandum 
of December 21. 

So, the White House expected the return of all parties, both the 
carrier and the brotherhood representatives, about the middle of Janu- 
ary. At that time the chiefs reported—in the meantime the press 
had given notice of it—to the White House officially, through Dr. 
John R. Steelman, Assistant to the President, that their respective 
associations’ general chairmen had declined to ratify the agreement. 
They were back to negotiate further. At that time it was suggested 
to them that they return to the Mediation Board and let us make a 
further effort to see if we could mediate the case to agreement. 

This brief statement of the Board filed in this record will show you 
gentlemen in more detail as to dates and as to our mediatory efforts 
from the beginning right up to now. 

I may add that during the past 6 weeks our Board has worked liter- 
ally day and night around the clock, Saturdays and Sundays, meet- 
ing separately with the parties or in joint sessions, such as we 
thought might be most helpful, even to the extent that we would work, 
as we did yesterday, when we worked until 7 o’clock and then stood by 
until 11 to decide whether or not we should attempt to move ahead 
during the night. The proceedings had reached a point where we 
wanted the presence of Dr. Steelman, who hasn’t been well. At 11 
o'clock, we decided, at his suggestion, that the conference should be 
resumed this morning at 10 o’clock, and the other two members of 
the Board are over at the White House now. 

The case is the “nonop” case, which is the term we use for the case of 
nonoperating employees. Fifteen of the nonoperating organizations 
are moving ahead in a concerted wage case. 

We have prevailed upon them, during the time that the principal 
effort has been made for the settlement of the four “op” cases, to 
stand by and give us an opportunity to settle the operating cases. If 
we did, the other might fall in line with the pattern set in the four 
“op” cases. But we reached the limit of the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for the nonoperating group. So, in the past few days we have 
been working in conferences with them, and yesterday we worked ex- 
clusively with them and the carriers on the “nonop” case. 

Saturday, we had the trainmen in all day, along with the carrier 
committee. It appeared then that the trainmen, the BRT, were will- 
ing to move ahead and try to make a settlement without the other three 
operating brotherhoods. 

I can only say, gentlemen, that hope never dies in the heart. of 
mediators; and I can say we have more hope now, than at any time 
since we have had the case, of disposing of this nonoperating case— 
maybe within the next 24 hours—and that we still have hopes of 
moving ahead with some new approach in the operating cases. 
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Mr. Hepricx. You haven’t actually accomplished anything during 
the last 2 or 3 days, but you hope that something will develop? 

Mr. Scorr. We have had it almost to the point where we were ready 
to take them over to the White House and close the case, but some- 
thing always pops up. That was the situation Saturday with the 
trainmen. 

You say “Why the White House?” The case of the conductors and 
the trainmen is on the White House bevel: It has been before an emer- 
gency board. It was sent by the White House to us to handle in fur- 
ther mediation. 

The railroads are under the control and operation of the Army, and 
an Executive order directing the Army to take over is construed gen- 
erally by the parties to require the approval of the President of any 
adjustments i in the rates then in effect. 

However, it may be the position of the Government that the parties 
must negotiate the changes and then bring it to the White House for 
approval. Of course, since the date of order, we have had stabiliza- 
tion, and policies are now being worked out by that Board, which any 
settlement will have to comply with. 

I think to be truthful in answering your question, I can only say 
that we have hopes. We do not have any direct results, but I think 
we have more reason to hope, particularly on the “non-op” case, than 
ever before. 

We may have to start all over with the other four. Something may 
come out of the investigation that will be helpful to us. 


VALUE OF THE RAILWAY LABOR ACT 


Mr. Bickers. I may add to the statement that Mr. Scott has made. 
I happen to be one of the veterans under the Railway Labor Act. I 
was with the Government in 1918 when the railroads were placed 
under Federal control during the First World War, and served under 
the Railroad Labor Board from 1920 to 1926 under the Transportation 
Act of 1920; served with the Board of Mediation under the Railway 
Act of 1926, and also under the act as amended in 1934. 

The Railway Labor Act has undoubtedly, over the long pull, been 
the most substantial piece of labor legislation, I feel, that has been 
enacted by the Federal Government. Throughout the history of the 
act we have shunned publicity. We have felt that it was better to 
try cases across the conference table than through the press. 

You have heard very little about these boards and these agencies 
throughout the years unless something was of a spectacular or dra- 
matic nature. The run-of-the-mine operations of this Board have not 
reached the public press. Those cases do not come to the public’s 
attention. For years we have mediated cases on these individual rail- 
roads; and, as I said awhile ago, each of:them is a giant industry in 
itself. 

The cases which come to the public’s attention in the press are the 
‘ases of national importance with respect to wages or matters of that 
nature, 

We hope that the Congress and the people who are interested in 
the Railway Labor Act will not let these particular situations sub- 
merge the over-all value of the act, which has definitely been proven 
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over the years. There is no question about it. And you will find that 
in many of these State labor-relations laws, and even in the labor- 
relations laws enacted by the Federal Government for other industries 
long after the railway legislation was enacted, much of the contents 
of the Railway Labor Act was written into these other laws. 

We feel very seriously—I know I do, and I am sure others do— 
about. the sacredness of this act, and it hurts deeply when it is said that 
the act has lost its usefulness. 

You see that in editorials and in the press every now and then; that 
the Railway Labor Act has broken down. Gentlemen, that is not a 
fact. No machine ever works perfectly. We feel that this machine 
over the long period of time has worked as perfectly as any labor 
legislation that could be written on the books. There is much we could 
say with respect to the details of the things we have accomplished, 
but we will have to let the record speak for itself on that. 

But we never lose the opportunity to try to defend the law and the 
benefit of the law in maintaining an over-all status of industrial peace 
in the transportation industry, which embraces hundreds of industries 
of considerable magnitude. 

As to the particular episode which Mr. Scott has referred to, he has 
been active in that and the Board members have been active in that, 
and I am not in a position to comment on that. 

I do want to try to put in a word with respect to the over-all ex- 
perience of this Railway Labor Act, because I have seen it in operation 
every day it has been in operation. I have seen what it has done. I 
have seen the value to the industry and to the labor organizations and 
to the public at large which has been the result of this particular 
legislation; and these particular things that received the spotlight 
should not, in my opinion, be accepted as any indication that the 
legislation has broken down. 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARDS 


Mr. Heprick. The arbitration and emergency boards—how are they 
created / 

Mr. Scorr. The arbitration board by agreement of the parties when 
they accept the proffer of mediation. At the end of our mediatory 
efforts, we then try to sell the parties arbitration. Except in two 
isolated instances, those boards are composed of just one neutral. It 
is therefore usually a three-man board. But the law does provide 
for a six-man board which has been used on national handlings at the 
time that the trainmen and the conductors were involved in the case 
in 1947, 

The emergency board is created at the discretion of the President. 
Our Board is under a mandate to report to the President any situation 
where, in our judgment, it appears that in any portion of the country 
essential interstate commerce will be materially affected by a shut- 
down of the operations of any carrier. That is a mandate to our 
Board. 

We do have the opportunity to use our judgment as to whether that 
emergency is created. We report that to the President. The Presi- 
dent, in turn, in his discretion, sets up a Presidential emergency board. 

I should say that a great portion of that fund is spent on the Presi- 
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dential emergency boards, where there are three members on each 
board; where the hearings are often necessarily held by agreement of 
the parties over a much longer period of time than the 30 days pro- 
vided in section 10 of the act; where their deliberations then follow ; 
and where finally the boards write their respective reports of findings 
and recommendations, directed to the President. 

Mr. Heprick. How many of those boards were set up last year; do 
you know ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

We had 15 last year—15 cases were referred to emergency boards. 
That was the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. I must say that they 
have been increasing in number over the period of the last 3 years. 

Mr. Heprick. How many did you have the year before? 

Mr. Scorr. There were 16, and 16 in 1948. You will find, in the 
last 3 years, 47 out of the 86 boards which were created up to June 
30, 1950. 

In the fiscal years of 1948, 1949, and 1950, we have had to report 
to the President and he has set up emergency boards in 47 cases out 
of the 86 boards we have had since the act was set up in 1934 to June 
30, 1950, the close of the last fiscal year. During the present fiscal 
year eight additional emergency boards have been created. 

I think that may be attributed largely to the fact that national 
handling of these disputes has come about during the last decade, 

since 1941, and also that in time of national emergency more cases go 
to emergency boards. Not only was that the case in the matter of 
the national handling of the operating brotherhoods cases, but in the 
movements of these 15 to 17 nonoperating organizations who advance 
their cases in concerted national movement. 














UNION-SHOP AMENDMENT—PUBLIC LAW 914, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 




















Mr. Bickers. I would like to add one thing to that which Mr. Scott 
referred to relative to the moratorium and the effect on our work, if 
there is such a moratorium. 

Congress has just enacted an amendment to the Railway Labor Act 
removing therefrom the prohibition of union shop, maintenance of 
membership. 

Prior to that amendment that was illegal in the railroad industry. 
They have a right now to approach the employers for a union-shop 
plan. That promises to be a Nation-wide question in the transporta- 
tion industry, much of which will undoubtedly flow to our Board for 
handling. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is that Public Law 914 of the Eighty-first Congress ? 

Mr. Bickers. Yes, sir; it is. 

And that is particularly excepted in the moratorium that is being 
proposed now for movements during the next 3 years on wages and 
rules. 3 

It is expected that the organizations will move ahead on the respec- 
tive properties in their demand for union shops. 

Mr. Hepricx. This law should ease the situation some ? 

Mr. Bickers. Just what do you mean, sir? 
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Mr. Hepricxk. It should be advantageous or make the law more ad- 
justable, make it easier to work. What effect will this law have 
altogether on this proposition ¢ 

Mr. Bickers. I might answer it this way, Mr. Chairman. The rail- 
road industry is entirely different from a plant industry. Personnel 
is widely scattered over extensive territories. Take your small sta- 
tions. You may have two or three people, and you may have hundreds 
of those stations. There isa sonshdainiiie difference between the char- 
acter of railroad employment and industry in general. 

I personally think that the approach of some of the organizations 
for union shops may meet with considerable opposition on the part 
of the employers because of the physical make-up of the carrier or- 
ganization. I am not expressing any views as to the merits of such 
an approach, but merely pointing out that there may be disputes which 
will flow through the channels of mediation. 

The facts are these with respect to our law. From 1926 to 1934 
there was no prohibition against a union shop. In 1934 a prohibition 
was written into the law. Now this amendment has the effect of writ- 
ing the prohibition out of the law. 

Mr. Denton. Why did they take that out of the law of 1934? 

Mr. Bickers. That is a very delicate question. May I talk off the 
record for a moment ! 

Dr. Heprick. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brokers. I would like this to be on the record for the informa- 
tion of the committee. This law, enacted in 1926, was the result of a 
joint approach of the carriers and the labor organizations nationally. 
Congress wrote the law almost exactly as they proposed it. We never 
lose the opportunity to remind the two parties of the fact that it is 
their law. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


Mr. Heprick. You are going to tell us about the Adjustment 
Board? Who will tell us about that ? 

Mr. Scorr. We have three representatives from the Board. Mr. J. A. 
Anderson is the Chairman of the Board, and Mr. B. C. Johnson is a 
member of the Board representing the Budget committee, and Mr. 
Leland Howard is its administrative officer. 

Mr. Denton. What is the difference between the Mediation Board 
and the Adjustment Board ? 

Mr. Bickers. The National Mediation Board handles all cases rela- 
tive to changes in rates of pay, rules or working conditions, the estab- 
lishment of representation for collective bargaining purposes through 
the process of elections. 

The National Railroad Adjustment Board handles all questions with 
respect to the interpretation or application of provisions of agreements 
after they are once made. 

Mr. Denton. Were they set up under different acts ? 

Mr. Bickers. Both agencies are set up under the Railway Labor 
Act. The duties imposed upon the National Mediation Board are as 
I have described, and the duties imposed upon the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board are as I have described. 
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The Mediation Board is a Government agency, and the expenses of 
that Board are paid by the United States Government. 

On the Adjustment Board there are 36 members+-18 represent the 
employers and 18 represent the employees. Those 36 men are paid by 
the respective parties. They are not on the Government pay roll. 
We pay the clerical expenses and other expenses m connection with 
this operation. 

Mr. Denon. On this item of $638,000, that is not for personnel ? 
That is for office help and clerical hire and matters of that kind in 
! > connection with the Adjustment Board ? 


4q Mr. Bickers. That is right. 

’ Mr. Scorr. On the record I should like to add this to what Mr. 
Bickers has said to clarify his statement: Both the present Mediation 
1 > Board and the National Railroad Adjustment Board were created by 


Congress in the Railway Labor Act as amended in 1934. 
Previous to that time we had a mediation board called the United 
L > States Board of Mediation, and we had no National Railroad Adjust- 
- > ment Board. Our new Board and the National Railroad Adjustment 
; soard were created by the Congress when the Railroad Labor Act 
was amended in 1934. 


eg 
REASON FOR INCREASES BETWEEN 1941 AND 1951 
5 Mr. Denton. On page 8 of the committee print it shows an appro- 
3 » priation for 1941 of $173,000-plus and for 1951 $412,000-plus. What 
a » accounts for that increase from $173,000 to $412,000? 
7 F Mr. Bickers. I can answer it generally. We have in addition to the 
r + railroads the air line industry, domestic air lines, and they were placed 
'S > under the scope of our law by title LI, which was enacted in 1936. 
3 The air line industry is in its infancy relatively as compared with 
+ the railroads, and the labor relations problems on the air lines industry 
> have increased over the years as men become organized. 
it 7 That is one of the reasons that made it necessary for us to expand 
' our force to some extent. 
\ : I might say that in 1926 our force consisted of five members ap- 
fe 4 pointed by the President and three mediators. I happened to be one 
m > of the three. As time went on, the volume of labor disputes in- 


» creased, the men became more thoroughly organized, particularly after 

a > the amendment of 1934, to which I referred a while ago, making the 
volume of cases to be handled by this Board and the problems much 

ey ; more extensive. And throughout the years we have built up our 

b- _ organization by adding a couple of mediators, i incurring additional 
) expense for pr inting, which is occasioned by the increase in business, 

and a small increase in our personnel in the office. 

th 3 As I said a while ago, we only have 16 people i in the Washington 
» office today and the balance of them are in the field for service. 


rh 


> = 


ie There has been a substantial increase in the salaries of Government 

people in that period of time, and the volume of business has increased 
a materially, and labor organizations in the transportation industry are 
tf more thoroughly organized today than ever before, and the labor rela- 


‘1. > tions question in the transportation industry is more acute than ever 
| before, requiring and necessitating additional services. 
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You will find that there has been no sharp increase. It has been a 
gradual building up of the whole organization that we have over the 
years. 

Mr. Scorr. I might add this, gentlemen, that our staff today is the 
same size as it was when I first came on the Board, and I have just 
completed a 3-year term and have been reappointed. 

We do have the approval of Congress for two trainee mediators and 
until recently thoce places have been filled. Those boys have been now 
advanced to fill the places of mediators who have left the service, and 
at present trainee mediator positions are not filled. 


EMERGENCY BOARD APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Denton. On page 10 of the committee print there is an appro- 
priation for 1946 of about $150,000. That is stated to be for the 
emergency board. That stayed about the same in the last 5 years. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. Only occasionally have we had to have 
additional funds, as in this current year. 

Mr. Denton. Those are the emergency boards appointed by the 
President when the Mediation Board has not been able to effect 
settlement ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 


TIME REQUIRED TO HANDLE CASES 


Mr. Denton. How much of a backlog do you have right now 4 

Mr. Bickers. We are running about 2 to 3 months behind our nor- 
mal operations. We receive applications every day. By this I mean 
that it would require from 2 to 3 months to handle cases now pending. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, this is a hard thing to answer. About 
what is the range of time from the time you receive an application 
until you either : adjust it or refer it to the President ? 

Mr. Bickers. That is a pretty hard question to answer. We have 
no figures on that because the character of the case largely influences 
the time factor necessary to handle it. 

Take these national wage cases as an illustration. They are the 
ones which usually go through to the highest point. There are a 
couple of hundred railroads involved, usually including the short lines. 

First, they meet the carriers independently; serve a notice and 

request the carriers to join in a national, or in a regional handling. 
That has been agreed to quite generally in the national w age cases. 

They go into the regional or national conferences and negotiate 
themselves. When they are deadlocked, they call upon the Media- 
tion Board. The Mediation Board renders its service promptly in 
connection with any national case, never more than a week’s time 
elapsing before the members or somebody is on the job. 

But in dealing with a national case, there are reams and reams of 
statistics and economic studies and exhibits and it just consumes hours 
and hours of time to listen to the stories of the two parties. 

When they go into mediation, it appears that on those national 
cases they build up the case to go somewhere else rather than for 
mediation handling, because they have a complete case prepared and 
reams and reams of statistics. 
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Mediators are tenacious, and that is what they are supposed to be in 
this character of work, and they stick with the case as long as they 

feel there is any hope at all, and, even if they feel there is not hope, 
they stick with it. We always felt—and still preach the gospel—that 
more sensible conclusions can be made through the process of media- 
tion, through people who know something ‘about the business than 
by going to somebody outside who doesn’t know anything about the 
business. We try to hold to that theory. 

It does consume a lot of time. After the Board feels that it cannot 
settle the case we proffer arbitration, which is usually a perfunctory 
performance, but we do endeavor to induce them to go to arbitration. 
If they decline, we report it immediately to the President of the 
United States. He sets up a board. We handle the mechanics for 
the White House. Within at least a week after the proclamation is 
issued the board is set up. 

They have 30 days within which to make their report. There must 
be no change in the status for 30 days after they make their report. 
There is a period of 60 days there. In most of the large cases we have 
had in the last year or two we have requested an extension of time. 
Some of the hearings ran as long as 90 days. So it is difficult to 
answer your question directly and say what is the normal time con- 
sumed in the handling of a case. 

Mr. Denton. You do not have an injunction provision during the 
60-day cooling off period under this act ¢ 

Mr. Bickers. No. 

Mr. Denton. Have you ever had a strike during that 60-day period ? 

Mr. Bickers. I do not recall that we have had. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not remember any. 

Mr. Bickers. That provision of the law—and this is a direct an- 
swer, I am sure—that 60-day provision of the law has been fully 
respected by the national railroad labor organizations. If we have 
had any difficulty, it has been in connection with some smaller organi- 
zation that has not become too well grounded in the procedural pro- 
visions of the act. 

There may have been one or two instances of that which I cannot 
recall at thistime. They were not of a vital nature. 

Mr. Scorr. I would like to supplement what Mr. Bickers has said 
by adding that the Secretary furnishes the Board a report showing 
the pendency of cases, the duration of the pending cases. We should 
distinguish between those that are on an individual property, and 
that are on a national basis. 

It is rare that we have a case on an individual property over 6 
months. When it does happen it involves one of those jurisdictional 
questions that I spoke of where, for one reason or other, it is advis- 
able to retain same longer. 


TIME SCHEDULE IN HANDLING PRESENT RAILROAD CASE 


As to the national handling, I think I can best answer your ques- 
tion by giving you specific facts. This case that is now before us, 
particularly the trainmen and the conductors case, the firemen and 
the engineers having come in later—they are publicizing the fact that 
they are in the twenty-fourth month since they served their joint 
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notice on the carriers. This Board’s jurisdiction, however, was not 
invoked until December a year ago, the latter part of December, 
right around Christmas. The full Board met the parties in Chicago 
in the middle of January. 

We would have been there sooner, except. by agreement with them, 
we went ahead with our annual staff meeting which was held that 
year in New Orleans in the early part of January, from the 4th to 
the 10th. Once a year we hold a meeting with our staff. That is 
about the only time that we get to #ee many of our mediators. We 
met them in early January. 

Mr. McGratu. You met them in January? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

We received the invocation during the latter part of December. 
We met them in the middle of January, and we spent 4 weeks in an 
effort to get the parties together and suddenly it blew up, mediation 
broke down. By the middle of February we had proffered arbitra- 
tion and 30 days later closed out the case on our docket. 

Mr. Denton. By the middle of when? 

Mr. Scorr. By the middle of February, 30 days later. We had 
spent 30 continuous days in an effort to try to find some grounds 
on which we might get the parties to agree and the Board itself 
came up with some proposals—not in the form of recommendations, 
but to create an area in which we thought the parties might begin 
their discussions, which might lead to agreement in their case. 

We found that this failed to afford a basis as we had had antici- 
pated. The parties were further apart than that. So we proffered 
arbitration rather than hold them longer in mediation. 

The rest of the time has been consumed by the procedures that 
follow our handling. A complaint is generally made that there is 
some diiiculty in getting these cases through conference and up to 
the point of invoking our services. A national handling means that 
the carriers must set up their committees and must get the powers 
of attorney from 120 roads to represent them, and then, by reason 
of other demands for negotiation, they find that they cannot get 
around to conferences earlier. In this case it appeared it was prac- 
tically a year from the time of the filing of the notice until our 
services were invoked. 

On the other hand, in the nonoperating case, their notice was not 
filed until the 25th of October of last year. Since that time they have 
had their conferences on the properties; they have concluded direct 
negotiations with the regional carrier conferences negotiating com- 
mittees; and they invoked the services of this Board and the case was 
docketed about 30 days ago, just about the latter part of January, 
the 20th, as I recall. On December 14 a prior invocation had been 
made on the respective railroads individealiy but this was merged in 
the present case. 

We do not feel that we can be charged very seriously with delays 
that may occur during the course of handling these disputes from the 
date of the filing of the notice until they are finally resolved, because 
our part is just as I have outlined it. Thirty days is the maximum 
time we have taken in the handling of those cases since I have been on 
the Board. 
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CASE FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Denton. You do make a finding in those cases? 

Mr. Scorr. Sir? 

Mr. Denton. You do make a recommendation or finding in those 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

Mr. Denton. You do not make any recommendation or finding 
either way ? 

Mr. Scorr. You mean to the parties? 

Mr. Denron. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. No. 

We are mediators. We do not feel we are entitled to any personal 
opinion on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Denton. I have continually read articles in the papers that the 
Mediation Board makes a recommendation and one party or the other 
doesn’t comply with it. 

Mr. Scorr. They haven’t quoted us accurately. We have come up 
with suggestions or proposals, which I feel we must do, but these can- 
not be considered as recommendations. 


NUMBER AND FUNCTIONS OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scuwase. Will you tell us please how many members there are 
of your Board; that is, the National Mediation Board ? 

Mr. Scorr. Three members, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. What are their names? 

Mr. Scorr. I am John Thad Scott of Texas. Francis A. O'Neill of 
New York. Leverett Edwards of Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Scuwase. How long has Mr. Edwards been a member? 

Mr. Scorr. He has been a member of the Board now about 9 months, 
I believe. 

Mr. Scuwase. He succeeded Judge Frank Douglass? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Frank Douglass of Oklahoma City was a long-time 
member of the Board ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir; 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Scuwase. A very capable man. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwaze. How many mediators do you have? 

Mr. Bickers. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Scuwase. And they are not all in the field, are they? What I 
mean by that—I don’t mean this as a catch question or anything of 
that sort—is that most of your mediators are located here in Washing- 
ton and go out from here to do their work, don’t they, or at least 
several of them do? 

Mr. Bickers. I will answer it this way. The position which I 
occupy is really the nerve center of labor relations in transportation 
and airline industries. I am on the telephone 50 percent of my time, 
trying to hear complaints, reports of work stoppages, and so forth, 
answer questions that may be asked by parties throughout the Nation, 
and by you gentlemen or someone from Congress, and it is necessary 
in running the little office to have experts around me that I can depend 
on to help carry the load. 
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We have business in the neighborhood of Washington. I try to 
keep a couple of men around W: ashington, yes, close to he: ae uarters. 
We do assign them mediation cases when we have them in this par- 
ticular territory. 

Mr. Schwabe. Are those men all on a definite salary, whether they 
are assigned to a case or not / 

Mr. Bickers. They are all under civil-service classification. 

Mr. Scuwase. They are ready to be alerted or called for service 
any time, but they do not always stay at the office, on hand; do they ¢ 

Mr. Bickers. Those who are in Washington stay at the office unless 
they are assigned to a particular case here, such as with the Capital 
Airlines with headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. Scuwase. Here is what I have in mind. Don’t you have men 
right here in Washington whom you dispatch or send out as mediators 
to Chicago or Kansas City or anywhere in the Nation, who perchance 
have other businesses, businesses of their own, or other positions, and 


are only assigned by you to go out and act as mediators somewhere in 
the field 7 


APPOINTMENT OF REFEREES——-ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


Mr. Bickers. No; they do not have any such men as that. Perhaps 
you are referring to the referees that we appoint. 

Mr. Scuwane, I heard them called mediators, or maybe I am wrong. 

Mr. Bickers. You see, on the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
—I might answer it this way—it is a bipartisan board. It is our 
duty, if they deadlock, to appoint a referee at Government expense. 


Mr. Scnwase. He is paid on a per diem basis ? 

Mr. Bickers. That is right. He may work 15 days or 30 days. 
Mr. Scuwase. That may be the correct terminology. 

Mr. Bickers. I am sure that is what you have in mind. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


DUTIES OF THE STAFF 


Mr. Scorr. So that we may have this clearly stated, our Board has 
a full-time secretary. He is a very important cog in our operation. 
We found it necessary to keep as close at hand as possible only two of 
of our staff. 

Our cases are divided by Gesignaiagn into two groups. The “A 
cases are the mediation cases; the “R” cases are those involving dis- 
putes as to collective-bargaining representation where we are called 
upon to go out and check c: ards “and hold elections. Then finally we 
have to certify who is the bargaining agent for the particular craft on 
the property. Those two men are ‘kept very busy, because they not 
only have the responsibility of the office, but they direct from Wash- 
ington the mediators in the field, and they keep contact with the parties 
to the particular cases that are being mediated at the time. But those 
men are also sent out on “hot-shot”—we call it that—assignments to 
Philadelphia or Washington or Baltimore or some place close at hand. 

The remainder of our staff—24 mediators—are all over the United 
States. We try to keep them assigned from one case to the next, 
where the least travel is involved. They may be 3 days here and 3 
weeks there. They go from one case to the other. 
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You may find a man works from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
coast. He works across the country. We try to keep some of our 
senior men in a certain area where they know the personnel of the 
carriers and organizations they deal with intimately through years 
of contact. 

That was what I meant when I said we do not see some of these 
mediators from one annual meeting to the next. 

They make daily reports to the office and make them in triplicate, 
and they go across the desk not only of the Secretary and his staff 
member handling that case, but across the desks of the Board members 
daily, which enables us to keep in touch with what each mediator in 
the field is doing at the time. 

Mr. Bickers. I am sure you have in mind the men we use as referees. 


JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD—BUS LINES NOT COVERED 


Mr. Scuwase. All right. Thank you, sir. 

Does your jurisdiction include, in addition to the mediation of the 
railroads of the United States and the airlines, or the transportation 
systems, also the bus lines? 

Mr. Bickers. We do not embrace the bus lines. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you embrace any water carriers / 

Mr. Bickers. Only those water carriers that are part and parcel of 
rail transportation systems. 

Mr. Scuwase. Some of those are owned by railroad transportation 
systems; are they not 4 

Mr. Bickers. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. Some of the bus lines are owned by railroad trans- 
portation lines and operated by them; are they not ? 

Mr. Bickers. They never have been encompassed within the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

Mr. Scuwase. Some of them are actually operated by the railroad 
companies. 

Mr. Bickers. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwasr. But you do not assume any jurisdiction in the media- 
tion work for the railroad companies so far as they operate these bus 
lines, especially the passenger transportation end of it ? 

Mr. Bickers. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwase. You do not have a thing to do with the truck trans- 
portation problems 4 

Mr. Bickers. We do not. 

Mr. Scuware. Even where the railroads own these? 

Mr. Bickers. No; we do not. 

Mr. Scuwase. What is the reason you haven't assumed that. juris- 
diction or had jurisdiction there, when the railroads actually owned 
and operated the bus passenger transportation lines and the truck lines 
in some instances ? 


Mr. Bickers. The preamble of the Railway Labor Act reads in this 
manner : 


The term “carrier” includes any express company, sleeping-car Company, carrier 
by railroad, subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and any company which is 
directly or indirectly owned or controlled by or under common control with any 
carrier by railroad and which operates any equipment or facilities or performs 
any service (other than trucking service )— 
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Mr. Scuwase. All right. What about your passengers? The rail- 
road companies own several of these bus transportation passenger 
lines. 

Mr. Scorr. Through subsidiary operations. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not know how. Of course, I assume that. 

Mr. Bickers. I had better read the whole thing. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am sorry. I thought you concluded. 

Mr. Bickers (reading) : 
in connection with the transportation, receipt, delivery, elevation, transfer in 
transit, refrigeration or icing, storage, and handling of property transported by 
railroad, and any receiver, trustee, or other individual or body, judicial or other- 
wise, when in the possession of the business of any such “carrier”: Provided, 
however, That the term “carrier” shall not include any street, interurban, or 
suburban electric railway, unless such railway is operating as a part of a general 
steam-railroad system of transportation, but shall not exclude any part of the 
general steam-railroad system of transportation now or hereafter operated by 
any other motive power. The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby author- 
ized and directed upon request of the Mediation Board or upon complaint of 
any party interested to determine after hearing whether any line operated by 
electric power falls within the terms of this proviso. The term “carrier” shall 
not include any company by reason of its being engaged in the mining of coal, 
the supplying of coal to carrier where delivery is not beyond the tipple, and the 
operation of equipment or facilities therefor, or any of such activities. 

That is the complete preamble to the act. 

In connection with bus transportation—— 

Mr. Scuwase. Of passengers. 

Mr. Bickers. Bus passenger transportation, I understand-—I can- 
not say this as being definitely correct—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has stated or has taken the position in connection with 
our law that busses for transportation are in the same category as the 
trucks insofar as the exception to the act is concerned. 

I think we would have to study the Labor Relations Act applicable 
to over-the-road transportation to be able to answer that question 
more specifically, but I know that no serious question has ever been 
presented to us with respect to taking the passenger bus lines under 
our jurisdiction, even though they were owned by the railroad. 

Mr. Scorr. I think you will find in the act where it refers to carrier 
that it states carrier by railroad. 

Mr. Scuwase. Of course, where the railroad owns and operates the 
bus passenger transportation and where, in other instances or in the 
same perchance, the railroad owns the truck transportation, the freight 
line or express line, I couldn’t see why you wouldn’t take jurisdiction. 

I have never given the matter a lot of study and I thought you could 
tell us. 

Mr. Bickers. I think you will find that most of these bus lines 
which are owned by these railroads are set up as independent corpo- 
rations, such as the Santa Fe Trailways. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is one example; yes. 

Mr. Bickers. The Pennsylvania Greyhound. And there are several 
others that are separate corporations. 

Mr Scuwase. Doubtless that would be true. Some of them are 
subsidiaries of larger systems. 

One other question—I think from the reading of the act I inferred 
that you do handle mediation matters affecting express companies. 
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Mr. Bickers. That is correct. 
Mr, Scuwase. Does that include the motor express companies, of 
which we have many ? 

Mr. Bickers. Just the American Railway Express Agency, which 
is owned and controlled by the railroad companies. 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF EMERGENCY BOARD CASES 


Mr. Bussey. I have enjoyed and appreciated the information given 
us this morning by the representatives of the Mediation Board due 
to the fact that my father was an employee of the railfoads his entire 
adult life, and I have myself, in my younger days, worked in seven 
or eight different departments of a railroad. 

But I was just a fittle concerned regarding the fact that you said 
in the last 3 years 47 of the 87 cases that had emergency boards ap- 
pointed since 1934 represents such a large percentage of the entire 
amount of cases coming within such a short period of time,-and it 
seems to me that. might be the basis of what you would call criticism 
in editorials of the breakdown of the National Mediation Board. I 
am not saying there has been any breakdown of the National Media- 
tion Board, but I think that is something that should give the Con- 
gress, as well as your Board, some consideration. 

What is your thought in regard to enacting legislation that might 
prevent more emergency boards being set up and more cases going 
to the White House? 

It seems to me there are too many cases altogether going to the 
White House to keep up the same effectiveness and efficiency of the 
National Mediation Geers that it had in the past. 


CARRIER AND EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES TOWARD EMERGENCY BOARDS 


Mr, Scorr. A question of that type sometimes is very difficult for 
us as mediators to answer by expressing any opinion of our own. 

I think we might say what contentions are being made by the 
parties that come to our knowledge. We will find, on the one hand, 
that the organizations, the employees, feel that the carriers of recent 
years desire to have somebody require them to put increases into 
effect rather than to have the mput into effect on their own accord, 
so that, when they go before ICC for rate increases, they have a 
showing that these additional expenses were compulsory rather than 
voluntary. 

That is the position often taken by the employees when they are 
unable to affect agreement across the table. They say the carrier 
wants somebody to require him to do this. 

On the other hand, the carrier says, when it fails to make an 
agreement, that the employees want this to go to an emergency board, 
but they do not want to feel that the emergency board findings are 
binding on them in any way, which, of course, they are not under the 
law. 

For many years the reports were accepted by both parties voluntar- 
ily, but the carriers say, of recent years, the organizations of the 
employees want to use these reports to trade on and go back across 
the conference table and see if they can’t settle within the framework 
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of the report and get a little more and to see if they can go to the 
White House or somewhere else for the same purpose. 

Those are the respective contentions being made, about which you 
gentlemen are in a position to reach your own opinions. We wouldn’t 
care to, certainly, as mediators. 


DESIRABILITY OF SETTLEMENTS WITHOUT RECOURSE TO ADVISORY BOARDS 


Mr. Bussey. I do not think we are in a position to make a better 

raluation of this situation than you or the other members of your 
Board, because you are dealing with the problem; but wouldn’t you 
agree, if something could be worked out whereby these cases would 
remain within the National Mediation Board and be settled there 
without going to emergency boards, it would be much better for the 
employer and the employ ee / 

Mr. Scorr. I certainly agree with this, sir: That agreements made 
across the conference table are the most desirable that can be had in 
the industry. If there is any practical way where some additional 
functions could be delegated to us which would accomplish that end, 
it would be highly desirable. 

Mr. Bussey. From your experience, you certainly would have some 
ideas in your mind as to what might be done to accomplish that 
result. 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t have anything practical. I will say this: That 
our Board has been more reluctant of recent years to release a case, 
sometimes at the criticism of one side or the other. 

We are pretty tenacious. We want to feel that we have exhausted 
every possible effort to resolve the dispute before we proffer arbitra- 
tion, which so often results in termination of our handling. 

We have had a rather fortunate experience in securing arbitration 
agreements, and the record will show that during the fiscal year 1948 
we secured 18 arbitration agreements; 1949, we secured 9; 1950 we 
secured 14. 

The percentage of our cases being arbitrated—the total amount for 
the 3-year period—is slightly over 5 percent. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not taking sides in this, no more than your 
Board is supposed to take sides, but I think we all should certainly 
give some thought and consideration to any answer to these problems 
that would keep so many cases from going to the White House, 
because, God knows, the President, as much as I disagree with him on 
many things, has enough problems to contend with without saddling 
him with additional problems that might under proper conditions be 
settled by this National Mediation Board. 

Mr. Bickers. I would like to read a couple of paragraphs from our 
annual report: 


The Board is further disturbed by the apparent reluctance of both the carriers 
and the organizations, in national cases, to conduct thorough collective bar- 
gaining; each side apparently feeling that the responsibility for the disposition 
of all such cases should be attached to some other source. If the Railway 
Labor Act is to survive, there must be an ever-present consciousness of and the 
desire of the parties to make it work in the manner which they so strongly ad- 
vocated when it was placed on the Federal statute books. 
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While procedural provisions are for the purpose of insuring full and complete 
channels for the settlement of labor disputes without recourse to lock-outs or 
strikes, and while it is the continuing effort of this Board to accomplish such 
purpose, there is no prohibition in the act against the stoppage of work by 
employees after such procedures, including section 10, have been exhausted. 
Section 10 of the act was never intended as an instrument or refuge for either 
side when the full purpose and intent of the preceding sections have not been 
fully complied with. The act is basically one of rights and procedures, it being 
contemplated that full recognition would be given to the responsibility attaching 
thereto. 

There are situations from time to time where the employees express a deep 
concern that the employer has operated under a feeling of assurance that they 
would be protected by the Government against any use of their economic power, 
and that such feeling has operated to make negotiations an empty gesture. On 
the other hand, the carriers have, from time to time, expressed the feeling that 
real negotiations could not be conducted with employees because they desired to 
force the use of section 10 and accept the provisions of emergency board reports 
which they considered favorable and reject such portions they may deem unfavor- 
able. If the feelings of the respective interests have factual substance, both are 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the law. 

Mr. Bussey. That bears out exactly what I have been talking about 
in the annual report of the Board. I think that is why there has been 
some adverse criticism in the press probably along the line of bringing 
to the public’s attention that there has been a breakdown in the 
machinery of the Railway Labor Act in the Mediation Board. 

Something should be done, and I think it should be done through 
legislation. What it is, I do not know, because that is what I am 
trying to explore here this morning, to get the suggestions. But that 
will all have to come under the Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which is the legislative committee of the House. 

Mr. Bickers. It is a little delicate for us to get into the area of 
legislation, but we can say very confidently that this law for many 
years operated without the necessity for recourse to the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what is giving everybody so much concern. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bickers. I would like to quote this on the record from the 
annual report: 

It will be the purpose of the Board to emphasize that the Railway Labor Act 
is basically the product of a joint agreement between the carriers and the em- 
ployees, and that the success of the law is dependent upon their cooperation in 
earrying out its provisions, as was explained to the Congress when the law was 
originally enacted. 

It will be the purpose of the Board to endeavor to convince responsible repre- 
sentatives of the parties that section 10 of the act, providing for the creation 
of emergency boards by the President, was not designed as a catch-all to dis- 
courage coliective-bargaining settlements, but, rather, as placing emphasis upon 
the value of voluntary settlements except in extreme situations. The National 
Mediation Board intends to use its best influence to the end that the full purposes 
of the Railway Labor Act may be fulfilled. 

We are going to try hard to minimize the number of cases going 
beyond the scope of mediation. 

Mr. Heprick. Is that all, gentlemen? 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate . - ..-- $675, 800 $797, 300 $638, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, National Mediation 
Board,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583_....................-..- Se ee) a eet ae 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate .-_-................-- 640, 475 797, 300 638, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings...........-...-.------- —76, 185 |_.....- SR yen thee apie 20M 
a eD NII WINDS Ss ik es inn cece wena vinnn cecons ese peuddaauas date 33, 000 Ji 252222811 -- 
Se SS Ee LENS Cee AD 564, 290 | 764, 300 638, 000 
Obligations by activities 
' | | 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Adjustment of grievances under collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering rail carriers and their eee 
(a) Train-service employees...................--.--...--- $271, 869 $414, 800 $359, 900 
ee. An ee, ne EE STE eases One ee 86, 181 91, 400 68, 
Oe) ee ONS. ie se idk dnmknaeseddcnidel 48, 150 46, 900 34, 400 
(d) Other nonoperating employees.-._...........-.-------- : 211, 200 174, 800 
Rens vandianudendeeruemiahvecdacincen 564, 290 764, 300 638, 000 
Obligations by objects 
: . | | 
Object classification 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 
Total number of permanent positions.-_..............-...--.-- 60 64 62 
Full time equivalent of all other positions..__.._........-.---- 7 12 | 12 
Average number of all-employees---.-............-.------------ 62 75 | 74 
01 Personal services: — Me Fe 
EEE Ta IO I $208, 454 $245, 300 $241, 463 
Part-time and temporary positions._...............--- 94, 142 226, 150 242, 625 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -__...........--- i COE ee, Seep 937 
Weta pernemal Gorviess............... 5-500 e 303, 384 471, 450 485, 025 
Bay 6 PRET RF NE RRS re cheer = Ole 7 pal ‘ 20, 015 , 950 36, 585 
63. Transportation of titings........... 2.0... .25-2.....662.22.. 125 200 200 
OE. CUUIONEIONS GT IOOS . <0 nen cece men ecw cnn ccnene 5, 6, 000 6, 000 
oS Rents and utility services................2..22. 2.22 te 122, 769 SE OU Fs nm apn $ 
06 Printing and reproduction --_-..-............-.--------.-.- 69, 313 100, 000 96, 690 
G7 Other comtractual services....................-.......-.-- 7, 797 3, 000 3, 000 
OB SO I RTI isin sik i Seip ca lik niccncd 6, 646 6, 500 6, 500 
ee ee china nchecknb aha aincuktanen tietuamureind 28, 615 8, 800 4,090 
I aii. cistiinnion eins Sie bieteiiedh eee ne 564. 290 764, 300 638, 000 
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Mr. Hepricx. Mr. Johnson, would you like to make a statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jounson. Gentlemen, the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
was created by act of Congress, approved June 21, 1934, 45 United 
States Code 153, for the adjudication of disputes between an employee 
or group of employees and a carrier or carriers, growing out of griev- 
ances or out of the interpretation or application of agreements con- 
cerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions, which are handled 
in the usual manner up to and including the chief operating officer 
of the carrier designated to handle such disputes; but if not adjusted 
in this manner, the disputes are then referred to the appropriate divi- 
sion of the Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the 
carriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway employ- 
ees which are national in scope. The act provides for four divisions 
of the Adjustment Board, each of which has jurisdiction over disputes 
involving certain groups of employees. For example, the First Di- 
vision has jurisdiction over disputes involving train- and yard-service 
employees; the Second Division, shop la 3p the Third Division, 
clerical forces, maintenance-of-way men, disptachers, etcetera; and 
the Fourth Division, water transportation and miscellaneous. 

During the past fiscal year, preceded by an agreement by the parties, 
there were established two regional or supplemental boards to reduce 
the large backlog of cases before the First Division. These boards are 
now in operation and should do much to reduce dissatisfaction created 
by prolonged delays in the settlement of cases. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of 
the Board, had no statutory instrumentality for the settlement of their 
disputes. The number of cases being submitted on behalf of these em- 
ployees, as well as other employees, has continued rather uniform over 
a period of years but will probably show a decided increase within 
the next year. This is due to the adoption of a 40-hour workweek 
for nonoperating employees, which raised so many questions and was 
the cause of so many disputes upon its being put into effect that it is 
almost certain to cause an increase in the number of cases submitted 
to the Board for settlement. Then too, the voluntary board set up and 
maintained by the express company and the clerks’ organization has 
been terminated, which will mean a further increase in the number 
of cases referred to the Board. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that this National Railroad Adjustment 
Board is a very important tribunal in the railroad industry. I think 
it is one of the best set-ups that has ever been established under labor 
legislation. 

Carrier and labor members being equally divided on each division, 
in the event we come to a deadlock, and are unable to agree upon a 
referee, we certify a list of deadlocked cases to the National Mediation 
Board, which appoints the referee. 
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As has already been explained by Mr. Bickers, that referee is paid 
by the Government, and the salaries of these referees are $75 a day. 

It is my hope and desire that you gentlemen see fit to recommend 
the appropriation that is requested for the National Railway Ad- 
justment Board. I think that that tribunal is the means of avoiding 
a lot of discord and difficulties back on the properties and I say that 
it is a very valuable tribunal for both the carrier and labor and for 
the public in general. 

That is about all I have to say. 


EXPLANATION OF DECREASES 


Mr. Heprickx. Will you discuss the decrease here of $126,000? 

Mr. Howarp. The largest part of that, Mr. Chairman, is merely a 
transfer for our rent item to the General Services Administration 
under Reorganization Plan No. 18. 

We had in there $129,400. That has to be transferred to the General 
Services Administration. 

Other decreases are rather small. For example, on equipment, that 
is the purchase of nonrecurring items last year. The decrease in 
printing is very small. In fact, all the other decreases are very small. 
We do have in here two less employees than we have for the current 
vear. 

’ Mr. Heprick. I would like to have table No. 3 on page No. 5 and 
the table on page 8 inserted into the record. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


Adjustment cases docketed 


| | | | 








_— . } | 7 
| Number | Number | -p,,.; | Number | Number 
pending received | Total | closet i pending 
July 1 June 30 
FISCAL YEAR 1948 
baa chlipaaiiagamcalimenenpitiension eeenpmirpradeipnient ian iatiemteanspatinna on aaeowe ws si See iz . ee 
— 2, 219 | 954 3, 173 826 | 2, 347 
Second division 16 | 69 | 85 51 | 34 
Third division , 245 | 467 | 712 374 | 338 
Fourth division-- = 7 in pc : 8 83 | 91 | 88 | 3 
Total bide pinbichn ipeb uber eos 2, 488 1, 573 | 4, 061 1, 339 2, 722 
FISCAL YEAR 1949 
First division -- a 2, 347 | " . 1,296 3, 573 731 2,842 
Second division ---- bok] 34 63 97 63 34 
Third division ---_-- eae 338 | 495 833 471 362 
Fourth division ; shkese cone 3 | 91 o4 61 | 33 
Total : Savainanall = ae 1,875| 4,507] 1,326} 3, 271 
FISCAL YEAR 1950 
First division | 2, 342 | 1,766} 4,608 | 11,441| — 3,167 
Second division --<s} 34 63 97 | 66 31 
Third division } 362 420 782 | 454 | 328 
Fourth division_--- can ances ainsuaasades 33 | 103 | 136 | 114 | 22 
Total Sh atecal aia 3,271} 2,352] 5,623 | state 3, 548 


! Includes 224 closed by Conductors’-Trainmen Supplemental Board and 115 by Engineers’-Firemen 
Supplemental Board. 


Se See 
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Referees, fiscal year 1950 











y rae | Number | Number | Salary 

Name | State |ofawards) of days | paid 
Begley, Thomas C ____- QRS es ect: |” SERA Ee | 43 11344 $5,675. 00 
NS ON SEE SS: 41 | 8034, 4,037. 50 
Bushnell, George E__--_._.-.--.-.-__-- ...| Miehigan__. Coe aad 31 | 234 137. 50 
Carmody, John M________- --e-a--------{| District of Columbia -_-.-~--! 34 | 10644, 4, 654.05 
Career Woewene Fos 8 ik bl No, dd | 106 | 140%} 7,012. 50 
Chappell, E. B- See Nebraska - _ - aa 27 | 5634; 2, 837. 50 
yp SS Ee eee Ray eee ee re 38 | 78 | 3,900.00 








Donaldson, J. G___. . : Be en ee iS ere 59 | 74 | 3,700.00 
Dieeees, ceeeee P6 ss. 5 os Fie iy 0) Re are aa tL} 44) 212. 50 
Elkouri, Frank. --._-.......--- sabeuon ken | Oklahoma..____.._..... TH 14} 3% 175. 00 
Gallagher, T. F : : ; oo} Saimeenta. .. 2.2.22... *8 | 15 | 750, 00 
Gilden, Harold M : = : Iiinois ___. ; i 39 67 | 3,350.00 
SU Nn as a ot oh Rs aL iJaphae~ cal 16 | 1434) 737. 50 
Kelliher, Peter M_____.__.- : a siecle = OM Rie Oe OR 11 | 15 | 750. 00 
Klamon, Joseph M_.............-....-- | Missouri- seh : 66 | 170 | 8,500.00 
Munro, Angus. ba A ae Teume..... : 123 | 215 | 10,750. 00 
O'Malley, Mart J .-| Indiana-___. r | 52 | 65 | 3,250.00 
Parker, Jay S.._..._._.. he ig oe Je eee es 5 | 10 | 500. 00 
Robertson, F. J_.___- a District of Columbia thet 76 | 133 | 6, 650.00 
Redeeiy me Pee. 2 lf Both Dakota, J. 2... 45 | 31 | 1,550.00 
Shake, Curtis G______- ey” eee 23 2614) 1,325.00 
Spencer, William H eres Rea sae Ae ne 0 | a 150. 00 
WS ie nie ein Dd dds | Michigan. -. ar ee ae 1 | 1 | 50. 00 
Stone, Mortimer - aha tosh now dei din kal | Colorado eh aeba skuig 43 | 9634) 4, 837. 50 
, | Se eee eee sae | ee ; waalped 60 | 8416) 4, 225.00 
Wee I eg Ss ._| Nebraska. -- sce eeel 114 | 149'6| 7,475.00 
Was renee BOs fe ce sock. | Michigan_- ; 88 | 7814) 3,925.00 
VOR IEE hitb ok oad sonics ee co Les 5 | Nebraska - - ia tie Dot 41 | 6014) 3,025. 00 

OR EET ER Gan: gee Ry Sh ape oA Apes (fet Se ees an bh obec ‘ , 189 | 1, 89614) 94, 141. 55 

1 Int. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD 


Mr. McGrarn. Mr. Johnson you have told us that this Board is 
doing a fine job. I believe you reiterated that on two occasions. Of 
course, that is your conclusion. It isn’t very helpful to us. 

Suppose you tell usa little bit about what the Board does. 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes: I will be glad to. 

Mr. McGrarn. If we go on the floor with your statement—good job, 
splendid job, helpful to employer, employee, and public—it has no 
prohibitive value. ; 

Mr. Jounson. The cases that come to the Adjustment Board have 
been handled through the highest operating officer on the properties 
from which they come and under the Railway Labor Act the parties 
are privileged to submit them to the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, 

When we get the cases before the various divisions of the National 
tailroad Adjustment Board, the division meets in executive session, 
and those cases that are not disposed of in executive session, on which 
no agreement can be reached, are deadlocked and unless the division 
can agree upon a referee, are certified to the National Mediation Board 
for the appointment of a referee. 

Many of these cases that are handled in executive session—without 
a referee—are disposed of one way or another. Some are sustained 
and some are denied.’ 

All railroads have agreements with the various crafts and classes 
and there arise misunderstandings as to the interpretation of the rules 
that are involved. There are in excess of 5,000 of these agreements. 

And I say it is very important, gentlemen, that we have a tribunal 
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or tribunals that have authority to act to place an interpretation on 
that particular rule or rules. Of course, that creates a better rela- 
tionship on the railroad. : 

I wonder if I have answered your question. 


NATURE OF DISPUTES 


Mr. McGratu. Would you please tell us the nature of some of your 
disputes ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGrarn. Would you please tell us some of the disputes and 
regulations? — 

I know what some of them are. Some of the disputes that you have 
appearing on this record will buttress our position if we appropriate 
the money or raise it. 

Mr. Jounson. For example, take the run-around claim. A run- 
around claim is based on a rule that in essence provides that the first 
crew in will be the first crew out of some particular terminal. The 
crew that is called for 10 o’clock in the morning comes in first. Then 
there is acrew for 10:30. The crew called for 10: 30 left the terminal 
ahead of the crew that was called for 10. That creates a run-around. 

In other words, the men who were second out were the first crew out. 

Those are some of the claims that we have. Of course, the petitioner 
submits his case to the Board and the carrier answers. There is 
usually a lot of evidence from both sides, and it is the function of the 
Board to read the evidence and decide whether or not crew No. 1, 
which was called for 10 a. m. was run around by crew No. 2, which 
was called for 10: 30. 

Another example is a man who has had 30 years of service on the 
railroad and he becomes involved in an accident and the carrier dis- 
charges him. Likewise, that type of case goes through the machinery 
set up on the railroads for handling cases and, if in the end the organ- 
ization representatives are unable to convince the carrier that they 
should reinstate that man, then the case is submitted to the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. Then it is the duty of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board to weigh all the evidence submitted and 
decide whether or not the carrier acted capriciously or unjustly and 
whether or not the man should be restored to service with seniority 
unimpaired. 

I could sit here all day and cite different cases involving different 
principles, but they all emanate from the contracts between the parties. 

Mr. McGratn. You have had some disputes as to the sanitary con- 
ditions of the places where the men had to stay during the so-called 
lay-over; have you not? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not recall ever having that. 

Mr. McGrarn. General fringe conditions, we will say. 

Mr. Jonnson. We have had a lot of cases where the crew is tied 
up at a point where they couldn’t get eating and sleeping facilities. 

Mr. McGratn. That is right. 

After you hear these cases, you eliminate the possibilities of strikes? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. That is my reason for stating that I think 
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on 





the Board is very valuable. That has a great bearing in that direc- 


a- tion. 

Mr. McGrartu. Are your decisions final ? 

Mr. Jounson. The act says the decisions are final and binding, but 
the act also says that, if the carrier does not comply with the award, 
then the employees may go to court. sf 

7 Mr. McGratu. What percentage of your decisions are accepted by 
the two sides without going to court ? 
a Mr. Jounson. I would say almost 100 percent. We have never 
d | gone to court. I am talking about our division now. There may 
NG» have been one or two cases in the nonoperating groups that did go 
ve to court. 
ake NUMBER OF POSITIONS 
“4 Mr. Hepricx. How many positions do you have in your depart- 
4 ment ¢ 
rat Mr. Howarp. Government employees, you mean ? 
‘he Mr. Hepricx. That is what I am referring to. 
a Mr. Howarp. We have 64 for the current year and 62 for next year. 


. f Mr. Hepricx. And your Board consists of 36 members ? 
— oF Mr. Howarpv. Of 36 members. There are 10 each on 3 of the divi- 


ut. | sions and 6 on the fourth. In addition, there is now, by agreement 
ner “4 between the parties, two supplemental boards set up to try to reduce 
8 = the backlog in the first division, which has had the TNasgont number of 
ct cases, 
sah REFEREES 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Johnson, are most of these adjudications made 
the out in the field, or in the locality of the grievance, or do they come 
lis- | into the general office, wherever that may be located ? 
ery @ Mr. Jonnson. The general office is located in Chicago and that is 
all- where the decisions are made. 
hey = Mr. Bussey. The reason I asked the question is that on page 8 of 
nal | the justification I noticed in your tabulation of fees paid for referees 
nal | for the fiscal year 1950 that referees for the State of Illinois received 
0 7) $8,150, or according to my quick calculation, 8.5 percent of the total 


, > fees paid for the fiscal year 1950, which was $84,141.55, while referees 
rity | from the State of Nebraska were paid $20,350, or 21.4 percent of the 
+ total amount of fees paid. 


ent I think it is agreed that Chicago is the transportation center of the 
eongy world, and I was just wondering about the discrepancy of hiring so 
_ few referees from Illinois, and particularly Chicago, in comparison to 
lled so many referees from Nebraska. 

Mr. fervor I think I can answer that. We do not choose those 

referees on a State patronage or political patronage basis. 

F Mr. Bussey. I am the last man in the world who would want to 
ied =) choose them ona patronage or political basis, believe me. 
’ Mr. Anperson. We have knowledge of the capacities of the men 
oat ff who are willing to serve. The Board chooses them and, when the 


Board is unable to agree, the Mediation Board chooses them. 
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I am told by some of the members of the Mediation Board that they 
ofttimes have difficulty in getting men of suitable caliber and acquaint- 
anceship with this work to serve. Looking over these names, a large 

ercentage of them are members of State supreme courts, and it is 
Just possible that the members of the State supreme courts in the State 
of Illinois would not be available for these positions. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that coincide with your views, Mr. Scott ? 

Mr. Scorr. My predecessors some few years ago felt that about the 
best source to secure referees capable of deciding these cases and also 
referees whose awards would have '* most support and dignity, can- 
vassed all of the State supreme c. ‘rts in the country to ascertain 
which State laws permitted their judges to accept other appointments, 
other employment. Many States do not, including my State, Texas. 
I think Illinois is in the same situation. Under the State laws, Ne- 
braska, Maine, and Minnesota, and a number of other States, permit 
their justices to do so. 

When they were available, they began to serve by appointment of 
our Board. 

Mr. Heprickx. How about West Virginia? 

Mr. Howarp. We had Judge Fox from West Virginia. 

Mr. Scorr. We are about to undertake another canvass. Our can- 
vass is some years old. Under the canvass we found certain judges, 
particularly the Nebraska court judges, who served and we reinvited 
them to serve. 

Judge Carter has served on a number of assignments by agreement 
with the third division. Some of those court justices are not paid 
very large sums in salary and are very able men. 

That accounts particularly for Nebraska, because four of the 
justices on that court have from time to time sat on referee cases. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice the name of Edward F. Carter from Ne- 
braska, a supreme court judge; also Adolph E. Wenke. I see Mr. 
Carter served 14014 days for the Adjustment Board and Mr. Wenke 
served 14914 days. 

Mr. Scorr. Many of those assignments were by invitation and each 
division first has an opportunity to agree upon a referee, and, if they 
agree, they do not call upon us to appoint one. I know Judge Carter 
has served on numerous occasions by invitation. 

Mr. Buspy. My question is no reflection on their integrity or ability, 
but coming from Chicago and seeing such a small amount of fees 
going into referees in the transportation center of the world (and we 
have a lot of railroad problems and a lot of competent judges out there 
as well as lawyers who are competent in railroad matters), it was 
just a question I wanted to explore. 

Mr. Scorr. We found it difficult to get any of your judges. There 
must be some constitutional inhibition. We find in the city of Chi- 
cago more of our laymen who are trained and experienced in arbi- 
tration and service as a neutral on emergency boards than in any 
other city in the country. 

In addition to the judges named, you will find that Chief Justice 
Simmons and Judge Chappell served. They seemed to do a creditable 
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job. All four are from Nebraska. We have had no protest concern- 
ing their work. 

Mr. Hepricx. They get $75 a day; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scorr. Beginning October 1, 1950, Congress set the salaries of 
referees at not to exceed $75 per day. 

Mr. Hepricx. Will that increase the desire for some of these men 
to serve ¢ 

Mr. Scort. I find this. I think our records will reflect it. Because 
of their experience and training in previous service, they are able to 
turn these cases out in less time. The actual expense of the docket 
comes about to the same amount under the new compensation if we 
have men who have had experience before. 

It is attractive to get new men—I won't say of any higher caliber. 
We are limited with the ones we have. It may get new men who are 
in the arbitration and referee field generally attracted to this work, 
because they have a uniformly higher fee for compensation for their 
services. 

We will probably attract more of those men. 

Mr. McGraru. Mr. Johnson, how many cases did you hear last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Jounxson. About 1,400 on first division ; that is, disposed of. 

Mr. McGrati. How many cases came into your office é 

Mr. Howarp. The entire Board docketed 2,352 cases during the 
fiscal year 1950; they disposed of 2,075. 

If I may : add one thing to supplement what Mr. Scott said as to 
the question regarding the ability to get men at $50 per day, we 
had one recent example. Mr. Swacker from New York never served 
with us at the lower rate of pay, but is now serving as a referee by 
agreement of the two parties of one of the divisions. 

Mr. Anprerson. This $75 was a restoration of the rate. It was re- 
duced in 1940. Prior to that it was $75. Along about that time con- 
ditions were altogether different. There has been a great change in 
the purchasing power of the dollar since 1940. The last Congress 
saw fit to restore the rate to $75. 

Mr. Heprick. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an 
additional statement. 

Mr. Hepricrk. All right, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jomnson. This morning you heard about the emergency board 
setup. A great many of the emergency boards in their recommenda- 
tions pointed out that the cases that were submitted to them for 
handling were properly referable to the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board; also there is some litigation which went through the 
courts; and the Supreme Court handed down a decision in several 
cases where it stated that certain cases must be referred to the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. Following that, we find there is an 
increase in submission to the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

I make that statement for the purpose of justifying these appropria- 
tions. I think we will have more cases than we have had in the past. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hepricx. Any other questions? Thank you. gentlemen. 
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Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


CYRUS S. CHING, DIRECTOR 
J. W. GREENWOOD, JR., ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 



























































| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

} 

} 
I, OE III oie scennidnninetpcenantancataned $2, 733, 000 $2, 949, 700 $3, 2 247, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings... --..- LE EEE RR MAGE EE Bionlas Cantvietclenoscssunheece 
Total obligations..................-.- A as CORE: | 2, 695, 939 | 2,949,700 | 3, 247, 000 

Obligations by activities 
Description | 1950 accual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
1, Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes_.............-. | $2, 515, 234 $2, 774, 200 $3, 065, 100 
EE A caccmairadanchaictandsshanethdudaboneced 180, 705 175, 500 181, 900 
celta a Eos Rc ENE ES US SE SE 2, 695, 939 2, 949, 700 3, 247, 000 
Obligations by objects 
| 

Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

REET 
‘Total number of permanent positions__._..........-.....-.--.- 368 387 448 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--- FS coniteie waked 2 2 
Average number of all employees. .............-.---------.--- 351 364 | 406 

01 Personal services: 
REE EE een tee $2, 265, 924 $2, 386, 000 $2, 660, 640 
Part-time and temporary positions_................--- ep SERS eS 30, 000 30, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - -_-- citaktiiainae | 8, 422° stalks naa eda’ 11, 100 
Total personal services........-..------------------- | 2,274,346 | 2,416,000 2, 701, 740 
ie Rene oanid on nds antemenudyeanveaaneebueiaiees | 257, 7: 346, 500 401, 910 
OS. emer OF CS. «wn ce cee | 8, 020 8, 500 7, 500 
04 Communication services-.................-.---.----- dah wii | 67, 504 76, 000 82, 000 
dee Ee ee ps PRN: | 54, 438 53, 000 900 
06 Printing and reproduction ............--..-.-------------- | 2, 454 10, 500 7, 000 
07 Other contractual services. GS EPG AS 9, 418 9, 100 16, 350 
Services performed by other agencies... icc bolas > oniiceaae 6, 158 8, 600 12, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...............-.-- ciieaanamsaaiiiiestion 5, 659 i0, 000 10, 100 
SERS Ea BARGES Eee SRS PRR a 10, 220 11, 500 7, 500 
Total obligations_____- AR BED RES SIO SOR eT ORE RIESE: 2, 695, 939 | 2, 949, 700 3, 247, 000 








Boarps or INQUIRY 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate. _...............- gibi natoas se aictistcell $25, 000 $50, 000 $50, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_...............-.--.-- DD Ee receiesiciglh caubhiveusews~ 
i ee aa RN CO ea RE! 8, 527 50, 000 50, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Investigations of labor disputes which imperil the national health and 
safety: 





























NRE ra IS oS Gar Oe ewe oud en ennee Adee i acwdenvsomes $8, 527 

i a a cee ae ee Lae tildes mnioveben 50, 000 

| RRR er eae ee REE ae ee! teen eee oe 50, 000 

Obligations by objects 

Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

Full-time equivalent of all eee ae BR aS Clee wes 1 2 2 

Average number of all 6mployees.-............---------------- 1 2 | 2 
01 Personal services: 

Part-time and temporary positions..................-- $3, 147 $25, 000 $25, 000 

Payment above basic rates_...........-- Diideace sadthse ge Erne GE OF Renee ie Dia td 

ee een GOP WENO. o.oo ono eck a eens | 3, 170 25, 000 25, 000 

OO a os pokes nc dsbs phtn~a-ginmanssneweka 3, 202 20, 000 20, 000 

04 Communication services __-__.- RR alee TE, AI RR EE MTR 400 2, 000 2, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction .-.-..................------------ 255 500 500 

G7  Gtmer Semareseue Gorrie’... ........-..-. 6-2... nc ese. e | 1, 500 2, 000 2, 000 

66 Ganpsues gua meterem.... 5... 2... ial | teatinan reas 500 500 

Ne eee een ceccmene | 8, 527 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 





Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it this morning the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. Mr. Ching, do you have a state- 
ment for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curne. With reference to the increase in the budget, that 
increase is predicated on what we anticipate will happen, namely, that 
whenever we go into any kind of controls, wage controls especially, 
it brings about a lot of labor disputes. We have gotten our force 
shrunken down; it was too small to do the work that we have been 
required to do under normal circumstances, but we have had a time 
of labor peace in the country. I think a part of it is due, we will 
take credit for a slight part of it and that is the part our people have 
been doing along the lines of preventive activity. However, we begin 
to see this situation developing now so that if we are going to do the 
job that we are expected to do and carry out our responsibilities, we 
must have more people. This budget is based on increasing the forces 
to 288. The details of it, Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Eady are quite 
familiar with, having prepared it, more so than I; but I do want 
to impress on you that if we go into these controls that we are now in, 
that we are going to have more and more labor troubles and this 
agency can be possibly one of the most potent factors in keeping the 
labor disputes down. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you briefly tell us what you have been doing 
this year, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Curna. In the way of statistics. Do you have the statistics 
there, Mr. Eady? 

Mr. Eapy. I have a graphic presentation insofar as our activities 
are concerned. This can be supplied, of course. 
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Mr. Focarry. I think perhaps Mr. Ching misunderstood me. Just 
for the record, will you give us a brief résumé of your duties and 
obligations since the Labor- Management Relations Act of 1947 wa 
passed. 

Mr. Cuine. Our job, our responsibility, is mediation. The media- 
tion that is conducted, of course, depends entirely on the circumstances. 
A labor dispute arises and we are notified under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Act of 1947. We receive a notice 30 days in advance of the 
termination date of a contract, or the time when a dispute will likely 
occur. As a result of that, in the cases which seem to be important, 
our people keep closely in touch with the parties to see what happens. 
If they are not able to get together, we do not inject ourselves into 
the situation until we deem it necessary, or we are requested to by 
one or both of the parties. Very frequently we are requested to go 
in by both parties. Then we do the best we can to get the parties 
together and sometimes successfully, more icoertats successfully 
than otherwise. If not, then a strike occurs and we still keep working 
on it. 

We have the country divided up into 12 regions, with 12 regional 
directors, and we were planning on having around 20 to 21 or 22 in 

each region according to the size of the industrial population there. 
So we have only a small coverage. We have not had any major situa- 
tions similar to what we had Tast year. If you remember, we had 
steel, we had the longshoremen’s matter, and one or two others. In 
vears gone by, during the past years, we have been remarkably free 
from that, although in the case of many of these negotiations we have 
been in the background of negotiations, not. participating actively in 
the meetings. We have been in touch with the parties as to what was 
going on, advising both sides in practically all of the major negotia- 
tions that are going on, many of which have resulted very favorably. 

Is that about the kind of statement you wished ? 


WORKLOAD AND PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Focarry. Yes: because of the situation we find ourselves in at 
the present time, do you anticipate an increase in the number of dis- 
putes that will arise and will necessitate more personnel ¢ 

Mr. Curtne. I think we can be almost sure of that from the way 
things are developing now. 

Mr. Focarry. Did that happen during the last. war? 

Mr. Cutna. Yes: the last world war, of course. 

Do you have the figures there as to the increase in force from, say, 
1938 up to today ? 

Mr. Fapy. T have a table indicating total staff for the period begin- 
ning in 1948 that shows the total number of positions. 

Mr. Greenwoon. It is a gradual increase from 1943 through 1946 
and a gradual decline. 

Mr. Cutna. In 1946 there were 488. 

Mr. Focarry. How many in 1943? 

Mr. Cuinc. In 1943 there were 343. 

Mr. Focarry. You have today 361 and you are asking for 404. Is 
that man-years? 
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Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir; that is man-years: 361 in 1951; and 404 in 


Mr. Focarry. How many positions does that amount to? 
Mr. Eapy. That amounts to 444 positions, sir. 
Mr. Curve. In 1946 it was up to 448. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1951 AND 1952 


Mr. Focarry. In 1951, you had available $2,949,700, and 362 man- 
47,000 and 404 man-years, 
which is an increase of 42 man-years and $297,000. 


years. 


Mr. Curne. That is correct. 


In 1952, you are asking for 


eo 


> 


2 
Bee 


Mr. Focarry. I think I should insert this table in the record at this 
so0int, as Well as pages 6 through 8 of your justifications. 
if s s b 

(The table referred to and pages of the justifications are as follows :) 


Comparative breakdown of estimate, salaries, and expenses 








| 
| 


Organization, division or item 





| Posi- 
| tions 
| 
Personal services: | 
Director’s office morse hope tn’ Bs 5 
Associate Director’s office__........-_-| 7 


Assistant Director’s office. _-___- 6 
Assistant to the Director and General 


Counsel's office a ‘ 5 
Administrative Management. - 25 

Total, departmental __........-- | 48 

Total, field h 2 | 340 

Total, permanent positions. - - 388 
Part-time and temporary positions ian 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 

Total, personal services 388 
Deduct lapses - - 26.1 


Net personal services -_-_..-..-..--- 
Other expenses: 
Travel gaa 
Transportation _- 
Communications 
Rents 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies ; 
Equipment 


Total, other expenses. _- 


Total, anticipated appropriation _____| 


Mediation and conciliation of labor dis- | 
putes Paebsaeiea 
Administration 


Total, anticipated appropriation__ 


1951 





| 
| Amount 
| 


2, 556, 


140, 


361.9 2, 416, 


346, 


| 2,949, 


| 


175, 


te 


949, 


), 316 
0, 715 


031 
031 


000 


a 
. 500 |. 
1 2 eee 
. 000 


500 


7, 700 
000 |___- 


7, 750 
, 250 | 
9, 600 


24, 590 | 
93, 126 | 


526, 031 | 
, 000 





| 


| Increase or decrease 





59 
1952 | over 195! estimate 
| 
es Pel, ee ae haa ees 
osi- | osi- | 
tions Amount | Hons | Amount 
| 
| 
5 $38, 000 pve | +$250 
es See +575 
e 40, 005 | +405 
5 | 25,200 |... +610 
3s «| 94, 586 } +1, 460 
| 48 249 616 |.........| +3, 300 
396 2, 597,790 | +56 +318, 075 
444 2, 847, 406 | +56 +321, 375 
eileen | 30, 000 : : 
| 11, 100 +11, 100 
444 2, 888, 506 | +56 +332, 475 
39.8 186, 766 | —13.7 —46, 735 
404. 2 2,701, 740 | +42.3 1 +-285, 740 
401, 910 +55, 410 
7, 500 —1, 000 
82, 000 | +6, 000 
900 — 52, 100 
7, 000 | —3, 500 
Be 28, 350 af +10, 650 
SF Rare +100 
| 7, 500 | 


700 


, 200 


500 


, 000 |... 


533, 700 | 


700 |... 





COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE BY ACTIVITIES 


3, 065, 100 | 
181, 900 | 


3, 247, 000 











' Includes cost of within-grade salary advancements. 


3, 247,000 |...-- 





| 

| 
|} +290, 900 

+6, 400 





+297, 300 
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Vv. FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The service is recommending an increase of 50 in the Commissioner staff, from 
238 to 288 and an increase of 6 in the field clerical staff, from 90 to 96. 

A total appropriation of $3,247,000 is requested to provide a total staff of 444, 
an increase of 56, and for 12 special boards and panels consisting of 3 members 
each. 

A. Personal services, $2,701,740.—An increase of $285,740, for larger staff 
requirements as stated above, within-grade salary advancements, and reclassifi- 
cation of conciliators on the basis of demonstrated improvement in ability. 

B. Travel, $401,910.—An increase of $55,410 over 1951 is required in view 
of-the increase in the size of staff and greater degree of activity on the part of all 
conciliators. The amount of increase has been determined upon a known av- 
erage cost computed in prior years and the anticipated number of days that 
various staff members will be required to perform official travel. 

C. Transportation of things, $7,500—The amount requested represents a de- 
crease of $1,000, for that available in current year. Estimate based upon unit 
costs incurred in prior years and estimated number applicable to fiscal year 1952. 

D. Communications, $82,000.—An increase of $6,000 for fiscal year 1952. In- 
creased activity and larger staff is reflected in communication costs. Amount 
has been determined on the basis of average per conciliator in prior years. 

E. Rents and utility services, $900.—Actual rental cost of news teletype equip- 
ment currently installed in the national office, office rental and utilities will be 
payable directly by Public Building Services. 

F. Printing and reproduction, $7,000.—The amount requested is $3,500 less 
than that provided for 1951. The principal factor is the erroneous inclusion of 
$2,500 for duplicating services in this account. 

G. Other contractual services, $16,350.—An increase of $7,250°over the prior 
year; $2,500 of which is explained under F above. Remaining increase is to 
provide for rental of conference rooms for mediation and conciliation purposes, 
employment of stenographic services for fact-finding boards and panels, addi- 
tional telephone service at the national office. Miscellaneous costs are greater 
due to the increase in personnel. 

H. Supplies and materials, $10,100.—The estimate is based upon the minimum 
cost of miscellaneous supplies per person computed in prior years or an average 
of $25. The total amount is based on an average employment of 404 during the 
entire year. 

I. Equipment, $7,500—The amount requested represents a reduction of $4,000 
compared with funds available during the current year. Additional equipment 
required by an increased staff during the year plus replacement of worn or 
damaged equipment. 


ADDITIONAL CONCILIATORS REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $2,701,000; and you are asking for 
an increase of 50 commissioners for your staff. What do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Curne. Those are men actively engaged in settling disputes. 

Mr. Fogarty. In what grades are they ? 

Mr. GreENwoop. They vary from 11 to 14. 

Mr. Focarry. And you are asking for an increase of six in the field 
clerical staff? 

Mr. Cuinea. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Foearry. Is this where you expect your increase in workload ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is where the increase in the workload will 
be, in the field. 

Mr. Focarry. In personal services, you are asking for an increase 
of $285,000 for larger staff requirements. How many ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Fifty commissioners and the six clerks. In terms 
of dollars 
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TRAVEL INCREASE 


Mr. Fogarry. I see. In travel, you are asking for an increase of 
$55,000. That is because of the anticipated workload ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Workload and the size of the staff. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much are you spending for travel now ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We have a figure for travel for the current fiscal 
year of $346,500. 
* Mr. Foearry. You had about $346,000 this year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is for the current fiscal year. The estimate is 
$401,910 for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Foearry. In your own office, Mr. Ching, you have five positions. 
Does that include your own? 

Mr. Curna. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. What are the other four positions ? 

Mr. GreeNnwoop. Associate Director, consultant to the Director, and 
I think the second sheet will give you the breakdown on that, page 10. 

Mr. Curine. The consultant to the Director was the former Associate 
Director who had retired; due to the fact that he had a lot of knowl- 
edge and experience with the service I brought him on as a consultant. 


Boarps or Inquiry 


Mr. Focarry. What are your boards of inquiry, Mr. Ching? 

Mr. Curna. Boards of inquiry are of two kinds. The one board of 
inquiry we have in the case of a national emergency where the Presi- 
dent appoints a board, the expenses of such board are charged to our 
service. We report a certain case which in our opinion would be a 
national emergency. We report if we are unable to get a settlement, 
then it is determined whether it is a national emergency and the Presi- 
dent under the statute sets up a board of inquiry and in that case, the 
expense has to be borne by our agency. That is the Board of Inquiry, 
sir. 

Then there is another type of board that we deal with, that we 
have used quite successfully in a few occasions. Like many other 
things, if used too frequently, it would not be nearly as effective. That 
is the fact-finding board set up by our own services. We select two 
or three men. We have the people to agree in advance that they will 
appear before such a board and present their facts and after the facts 
are determined, they may or may not make a recommendation for the 
settlement of the case. We found that very effective in certain cases. 

Mr. Focarry. These boards of inquiry are similar to the emergency 
boards under the Railroad Labor Act? 

Mr. Curing. Yes; similar situation, They have a statutory require- 
ment under the Labor-Management Act of 1947. 

Mr. Greenwoop. It should be pointed out that only the Presiden- 
tial boards are covered by this special appropriation. The fact-find- 
ing boards in the second group to which Mr. Ching refers are paid 
out of our salaries and expenses appropriation. 

Mr. Focarry. These people get $75 a day ? 

Mr. Cutne. Yes. We did not use any. This money is earmarked 
but we did not use any of it, did not use any of it up to now. 

Mr. Fogarty. This $50,000? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. The Board of Inquiry has not 
been used this year because there have been no cases which 
have reached the emergency stage under the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, for which the President needed to establish a Board of 
Inquiry. 

Mr. Focarry. You still have 4 months to go in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 


NUMBER OF CASES HANDLED 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have any statistics to show the number of 
cases, your case load handled this last fiscal year? Do you have a 
table we can insert in the record ? 


Mr. Greenwoop. We can supply the table for insertion in the 
record. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Cases closed, fiscal year 1950 




















7 Number of 
Basis of entry — of employees 
= involved 
i ities Sake PS GOED: Belch 3 ee Pe 15, 194 5, 841, 388 
Voluntary request__._......- BR aE EERIE RTT EE eek i, 1, 684 545, 824 
eR Se DS TEREATE Mi Shanes = Cai wee Ss a PS tee 78 151, 871 
ERE SDR 0. EECA oe eae Ae, eer 588 ART 16, 956 6, 539, 083 








Mr. Eapy. Insofar as the total cases are concerned for the last fiscal 
year, the total is 16,956, 

Mr. Focarry. That were brought to your attention ? 

Mr. Eapy. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And you have the statistics as to the percentage of 
those that were peacefully settled because of your intervention ? 

Mr. Eapy. The number I gave you is the number of cases that were 
assigned to our commissioners. There are some cases brought to our 
attention in which no assignment is made. I did not include that 
number in the total. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you any percentage of those which were effected 
peacefully because of your intervention ¢ 

Mr. Eapy. I have one figure here. 

Mr. Focarry. You can get that and put it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Cases closed, fiscal year 1950 


Settled by agreement between parties_._........--...-..-.---..------ 12, 845 
kein ee | ON oo hick creentic ptbbigele eee eudeeanaad 2,589 
serene UTD OY a eid akan date ganepienmsiectiinaess 407 
TO a cab taabinceasiove eee -Aigesdte nen Sn pesirtiriardgiinies dean eulente + 1,115 

| neers Sh ae me Peete ee Ones. RS aM at ne ee ane ee ee mee 16, 956 
an Ne ek ae Samat aieeaeeicl 13, 968 
PPR OCR POUT, TIN cnet asin eldest terete mpnen we tobe as 1, 768 
gO A SREY SR SP ES Re DE RE ER Ate A ne 1, 220 


PI iis sca ect egies cp is i le Ms lg tt tno 16, 956 
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Mr. Cur1nc. We have studiously avoided trying to put too much 
emphasis on this case load and peaceful settlement and so forth. If 
we start to build up statistics that way, we run the risk of having 
men go out and call up the ABC Co. and the XYZ Union and say, 
How are you getting along, boys? We are getting along all right. 
Have you about reached a settlement? Yes. So that is reported as 
a case settled. But we have had very little to do with it. We try to 
keep that way down—we try to keep away from that type of statis- 
tics because it is very easy for anyone in the field to build a wonderful 
case load and wonderful record of cases settled. But we are em- 
phasizing, and Mr. Morrow is the regional director from ‘Texas, and 
we emphasize more and more to the regional offices to know exactly 
what every man is doing and it may be that some of the best efforts 
along the lines of not engaging in the dispute at all, just to keep the 
parties in good relationships. So, as I say, we kind of keep away 
from this idea of building statistics on a case-load basis because there 
is too much risk in it and it is possible to be built up in a phony way. 

Mr. Focarry. Under your appropriation of this fiscal year, how 
many positions were authorized ¢ 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Eapy. Total positions authorized under this appropriation, 388. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you have lapses then of 26. And what did that 
amount to? 

Mr. Eapy. In dollars? 

Mr. Foearry. Yes. 

Mr. Eapy. $140,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. So this increase of 56 positions is an increase over 
the authorized personnel of 1951 ? 

Mr. Eapy. That is right. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Anticipated net increase is 42. 

Mr. Fogarry. You anticipate about 14 of these positions to be 
lapsed ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. Delays in recruiting and so forth. 


RAMSPECK PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Do you have the Ramspeck promotions in here any- 
place in your justifications ? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do they amount to? 

Mr. Eapy. I do not have a net figure on that, although it can be 
computed from what we have. oy 

Mr. Focarry. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Cost of wichin-grade advancements, fiscal year 1951, $25,909. 

Mr. Eapy. There is stated on pages 9 through 15 by the various 
divisions the amounts of in-grade salary advancements. 


Mr. GreEnwoop. We will supply the net figure for the record. 
Mr. Focarry. Is that 1 day’s pay also in the record ? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. That is in here for 1952 in the amount of $11,100. 
Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Hedrick? 

Mr. Hepricx. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Denton ? 


LABOR DISPUTES IN WARTIME 


Mr. Denvron. I was under the impression that during the last war 
there was labor peace, relatively, fewer strikes and labor disputes than 
in peacetime. Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. Crna. There were probably fewer strikes. But we had a 
pledge from labor, a no-strike agreement, but not 100 percent effec- 
tive; and then we had the War Labor Board. But the disputes were 
there. It was not the strikes. It was the disputes that our people were 
engaged in. It is when you have labor holding down strikes. Of 
course, disputes have to be taken care of. 

Mr. Denton. Did you have more of those labor disputes in World 
War II than in normal peacetime? 

Mr. Curna. I do not know what the record was but I think many 
more, because of regulations and the disagreements coming about 
many times as a result of a Government regulation, and you want 
to get a final determination by somebody. 

Mr. Denton. The Railroad Labor Board had an arbitration divi- 
sion where they arbitrated those disputes. I think there was a repre- 
sentative from labor and one from the railroads. I do not remem- 
ber whether the public was on it or not. I don’t believe the public 
was in it but the Government paid the expenses of the hearings. 
Did the Labor Board have anything similar to that? 

Mr. Focarty. The National War Labor Board was just that, set 
up with regional boards all over the country. 

Mr. Curne. If they all went up to this Board, the part this service 
will play in this and the way we have discussed it, of course we are 
interested in establishing a system, would be that this service will be 
the army of such an organization, that they will have not as a part 
of that organization, an independent agency, but everything will 
clear through and we will do everything we can in this agency be- 
fore a case comes up for adjudication, but there is not any question 
when you have these Government regulations affecting wages 
and/or conditions of employment, that the disputes just multiply 
geometrically. 

Mr. Denton. You are going to perform in this period the same 
functions that the War Labor Board performed in World War IT? 

Mr. Curna. No, this agency will perform, I hope, a more effective 
function than we did before because the way the Board was loosely 
organized before, the National War Labor Board, it made it too 
easy to get to the Board. This agency had to certify to the Board 
that a certain case should go to the Board and it was a very simple 
matter for one party or the other to put pressure on and the Board 
would always accept the case and the agency would have no option 
except to certify them. Ifa Board is set up of that kind at this time, 
then we are going to try to establish Ae blocks so that the Board 


itself will not be swamped with these cases in addition to the cases, 
the dispute cases where we normally would be in peacetime. 
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Mr. Denton. It is contemplated in the war set-up there would be 
some Board similar to the War Labor Board ? 

Mr. Cutna. That is being discussed now. Of course, we do not 
have any Board now. We have the Wage Stabilization Board of 
which I am Chairman, : 

Mr. Denton. If we had such a board, how would the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service work with the War Labor Board? 

Mr. Cuine. They would then be the first contact. 

Mr. Denton. They or you ? 

Mr. Curne. The Mediation Service would be the point of first con- 
tact between the management-labor group and the board wherever it 
was, whether regional or otherwise. They would use their best efforts 
to get a case settled. Only on our certification that board determina- 
tion was necessary would a case get to the board; otherwise the board 
would be completely swamped. 


PORTIONS OF 1950 AND 1951 APPROPRIATIONS NOT USED 


Mr. Denton. Of course, of your appropriation last year, I under- 
stand that $50,000 to boards of inquiry has not been used ; did you say 
none of that had been used ? 

Mr. Cuine. Up to now, none of that has been used. 

Mr. Denton. That $50,000 will revert to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Cutna. That is right. 

Mr. Den'ron. Of this other appropriation that you had for 1951, 
$2,949,700, will any of that revert to the treasury; can you tell at this 
time / 

Mr. Greenwoop. We do not anticipate any surplus this year be- 
cause we are spending our account currently to take care of antici- 
pated increase in number of disputes during this emergency period. 

Mr. Denton. Did any money revert previously the year before? 

Mr. Greenwood. We can supply that figure for the record, if you 
would like. 

The Crerk. $37,000 in 1950, according to the breakdown here. 

Mr. Denon. What was the appropriation ? 

The CLerk. $2,733,000. 

Mr. Denton. I think that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe? 


COMPENSATION OF MEDIATORS AND CONCILIATORS 


Mr. Scuwaner. Mr. Ching, do all these mediators and conciliators 
work under you on a salary ? 

Mr. Cuina. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. None of them are on a per diem basis? 

Mr. Crane. Apart from the fact-finding boards which are used 
rather infrequently, everyone else is on a salary, everybody that is 
termed a “commissioner” is on salary. We have another system that 
I will explain, too, in the Service. We have an Arbitration Section, 
merely a service to labor and industry where we recommend certain 
panels of arbitrators. We do not pay them at all. They are paid 
for by the parties themselves. So all these commissioners that we have 
are all on Government salary, Government employees. 
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LOCATION OF CONCILIATORS 


Mr. Scuwase. Where are they located, stationed ? 

Mr. Cuinc. We have 12 regions. We have Boston, New York—go 
ahead and recite them, Jim. . 

Mr. Scuwase. Will you furnish that for the record, please, the 
names and their respective stations and locations? 

Mr. Greenwoop. All the commissioners ? 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes. You have how many? 

Mr. Greenwoop. About 220 right now, approximately. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, without the names, then, may I just suggest 
the number at each station ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Scuwase. Eliminate the names of the individuals. 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Distribution of commissioners by location. 

Mr. Scuwase. And by numbers, the various stations, wherever they 
happen to be. 

Mr. Curnc. Would you like to have them in each State and each 
region ? 

{r. Scuwase. I think each region is sufficient. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Number of commissioners by region as of Mar. 3, 1951 











Region 1: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island_-__-_ 15 
Region 2: New York, New Jersey 22 
LE RR ES Sige See ee rE ia 15 
Region 4: Washington, D. C., Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
oe ie A SEE EERE STEERER ET Tes ae pt eNO 15 
Region 5: Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida_._______-_-__ 19 
ee BETTE Se EE ecm ae Te OEE SOR eas Se eS Te aE ED 26 
Region 7: Lower Michigan, Indiana__..........__....._____-__ MR ALS 16 
Region 8: Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, upper Michigan__-_--__________ 23 
Region 9: Missouri, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska__.__-._-______-______-- 21 
Region 10: Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma________-__-________ 12 
Region 11: Washington, Oregon, Montana________..._._________________ 9 
UPTONR Des MRL, AE i i cere tam ee nee 17 
Total commissioners, all gsegions. tl " ® 


EMPLOYEES ON A PER DIEM BASIS 


Mr. Scuwase. Do you not have any men here in Washington, law- 
yers, who go out and serve your office as mediators or conciliators who 
are dispatched by your office here to various places where there is a 
labor dispute ? 

Mr. Cutne. Well, you say lawyers. Do you mean people from the 
Washington office ? 

Mr. Scuwase. I donot know. Those who work part time for you. 

Mr. Cuinc. No. There have been—that was something that was 
done in the past but I know of no case recently or, as a matter of fact, 
since I have been in the service; I know of no case where we have taken 
anyone on part time except on a fact-finding panel. 

Mr. Scuwase. I know of instances here in Washington where law- 
vers who engaged in practice for themselves, or may I say, general 
practice to some extent, who have gone out as mediators or conciliators 
in these various cases and have been assigned to the Washington office. 
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Mr. Curine. Not by our office? 
Mr. Scuwase. I am trying to find out whether it is your office that 
assigns them or not. 

Mr. Cuinc. We have no such arrangement as that. 

Mr. GreEENwoop. Could the Congressman be thinking of arbitrators 
whom we nominate but do not pay # 

Mr. Scuwase. They are on a per diem basis. 

Mr. GreEenwoop. They are paid by the parties. 

Mr. Scuwase. They are paid on a per diem basis for the time 
actually served. 

Mr. Greenwoop. But not per diem salary paid by the Government ; 
only paid by the parties. 

Mr. Scuwase. _ furnish those arbitrators ¢ 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We furnish lists of names to the parties from which 
they make a selection of their own arbitrator and pay his salary and 
expenses themselves. They are arbitrators and not mediators. 

Mr. Scuwase. I may be in error as to the title they bear. I was 
trying tofind out. Allright; that is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Ching, do you have any further statement to 
make ¢ 
Mr. Cutna. No, I think we have covered it. 


ADDITION AL RESPONSIBILITIES IN PRESENT EMERGENCY 


Mr. Greenwoop. There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, I think should 
be brought out and that is, during this current emergency, the Defense 
Department has placed upon us additional responsibility which they 
did not do during the emergency period of the early forties. During 
World War II, the Defense Department had a staff of labor relations 
personnel whom they had scattered across the country and who did 
participate in the settlement of labor-management disputes. During 
this current emergency period, the Defense Department has issued a 
policy statement to all of their personnel indicating that they are not 
to engage in mediation, conciliation, or arbitration activities. 

Mr. Fogarry. Will you put a copy of that in the record ? 

Mr. GreeNwoop. We will be glad to furnish a copy of that for the 
record. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE Policy GOVERNING PARTICIPATION IN INDUSTRIAL LABOR 
RELATIONS MATTERS AFFECTING MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


In order to enable the Munitions Board to achieve effective coordination 
and to insure consistency of actions within the Department of Defense in 
labor relations policies and practices involving contractors and suppliers of 
matériel and services, all agencies of the Department of Defense will be gov- 
erned by the following: 

1. With respect to industrial labor relations matters in general, agencies 
of the Department of Defense shall not take any independent action, the re- 
sult of which would have the effect of establishing major policy, unless each 
such action falls within an established policy of the Department of Defense, or 
unless prior approval of the Munitions Board has been obtained. Each agency 
must determine for itself what actions involve major policy and what do not. 
Recommendations for plant seizure or for injunctive action against labor or 
management would be examples involving major policy. 

2. Where any labor dispute significantly affects, or threatens to so affect, 
important military procurement the military department concerned shall noti- 
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fy the Munitions Board and other interested military department(s) of all 
information relevant thereto. 


3. The Department of Defense shall remain impartial in and shall refrain 
from taking a position on the merits of a dispute between labor and private man- 
agement. No agency of the Department of Defense shall undertake the concilia- 
tion, mediation, or arbitration of a labor dispute. 


4. Except for the foregoing, nothing in this policy is intended to preclude agen- 
cies of the Department of Defense from taking other action exclusive of con- 
ciliation, mediation, or arbitration in connection with industrial labor relations 
problems which is consistent with their procurement responsibilities as for 
example : 

(a) Giving notice of the existence of a labor dispute, which affects, or threat- 
ens to affect, procurement of supplies or services, to the Government agency 
which has responsibility for conciliation, mediation, arbitration, or other action 
with respect thereto. 


(b) Advising the Government agency or the parties to a labor dispute of 
factual information pertaining to procurement of the supplies or services in- 
volved, to the extent consistent with security regulations. 

(c) Seeking, after consultation with the appropriate Government agency, to 
obtain such voluntary agreement between management and labor as will permit, 
notwithstanding the general continuance of the dispute, uninterrupted pro- 
curement of military supplies and services, provided such activity does not in- 
volve the Department in the merits of a labor difference or dispute, or in concilia- 
tion, mediation, or arbitration activities. 

Mr. Focarry. I know there was a lot of confusion during World 
War II. Many Government agencies had a labor-relations depart- 
ment, did they not ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. There were instances in which 10 or 12 Govern- 
ment people would show up for settlement of a single dispute. It 
was very embarrassing. We are hoping that we can avoid repeti- 
tion of that at this time by the Department of Defense putting that 
responsibility on this service. We think we have made a step in 
that direction to continue that sort of relationship with the other 
emergency agencies, such as War Labor Board, National Produc- 
tion Authority, and so on. We think that we can do a better job 
this time. 

Mr. Focarty. National Labor Relations Board is in the same posi- 
tion with respect to functions they perform. 

Mr. Scuwase. I wanted to ask one question. These various serv- 
ices that you are called upon to render or will be by the Department 
of Defense, are you to be reimbursed for any expenses in connection 
with those services? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No. Those services are the normal responsibility 
of this service. It simply means that at this time we are going to do 
our best to avoid any duplication of effort such as happened last time. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Ching. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
WITNESSES 


FRANK C. SQUIRE, BOARD MEMBER 

HORACE W. HARPER, BOARD MEMBER 

FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
MICHAEL RUDISIN, BUDGET AND FISCAL ASSISTANT 


PAYMENTS TO RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








| 
igh | 
Appropriation or estimate: | | 











SESE RRR ae EE Since ee Ce en $715, 889, 000 | | | $457, 832, 72 
Permanent indefinite. __.............--- : te Ea $613, 000, 000 
Permanent definite, Public Law 141, 8ist Cong., Istsess.__.| 33, 000, 000 | “”33, 000, 000° 33, 000, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate -_.______- ORS neta et 748, 889,000 | 490, 832, 724 646, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available..................--.-.--.---- ; 52, 000, 000 5! & .. 3 Sear 
Available in prior year_..........-.-- PES Se ae 1 61, 889, 000 ey tis aie 
Total available for obligation. -...........-.....-...-.-- 739, 000, 000 | 647, 000, 000 646, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year. - - ----- --- —156, 167, 276 |......-..----- | Seis is ienalen cote 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings----------- nin chasd sirens ales aimee |— 29,000, 000. |......---.- wit 
Savings under sec. 1214_._..-...--..----- ; -| —19, 827, 800 | SE ad 
TTS I eae Re ae ee oe eC __....| $82,832,724 | 598,172,200 | 646, 000, 000 

Obligations by activities 
Payment to railroad retirement account: 
SUR 2s Sas cele a eee Peer e o a ee Seer ne a oe $582, 832, 724 
| EEL Op eee ee ene ee En ea RCE e eT y Gene ae ae 598, 172, 200 
Sh Re ee ne ee ee ae uamaeied aoe nea at aace « 646, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects 
16 Investments and loans (payment ¥ railroad retirement ac- 
count): 

BUR Sa i Pe a als ete eG ea ok 582, 832, 724 
aE i Ne aed gis a eee ees Sole aaa: 998,172, 200 
DUI ieee eae Sale wets win yd i Reeds Cal od ee - om, oe Cy ee 


SALARIES AND Expenses (From Trust Funps) 


Funds available for obligation 





j ! 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| | 





Limitation MRI SE yh RES LORE Age rad ae rt ROE | $5, 104, 000 $5, 446, 000 $5, 268, 000 
Unobligated balance cf limitation_...............-.-.----.---- | —183, 229 —324, 303 ay 


PRS REO Crees ee 2 Be oe | 4, 920, 7 71 | 5 ‘121, 697 | 5, 268, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


























Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
1. Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings. _._...._...- $769, 858 $728, 283 $745, 989 
2. Processing and payment of initial claims____.............-- 2, 903, 345 3, 074, 126 3, 107, 182 
3. Recertification monthly of awarded claims. __............-- 584, 963 648, 656 714, 359 
DINGS nna cde ns cebin consciences bastante 46, 866 45, 900 46, 889 
DE PION So ain nian ameinddannseaht khed dekalb ahiimoibeh 76, 028 73, 287 81, 187 
re I in an on cane Cecinbaane 539, 711 551, 445 572, 394 
I I ni cect nec om sepcinn nen eed 4, 920, 771 5, 121, 697 5, 268, 000 
Obligations by objects 

| 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate “1952 estimate 

} 








Total number of permanent positions. -_--_--.......-..-.-.--- | 1, 196 | 1, 138 1, 142 
Full-time equivalent to all other positions...................--. 16 20 20 























Average number of all employees. -..-.....-.....-....---.---..- | 1, 139 | 1, 130 | 1, 137 

01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions-----.--- wewaweweguawnulsas aint $4, 056, 287 $4, 142, 895 
Part-time and temporary positions. dite cdicuceinbiaaed | 22, 891 42, 451 47, 101 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- steaitedes = | as x 15, 299 
Payment above basic rates... ................-....---..| 27, 946 15, 532 16, 621 
Total personal services...............--------------- | 3,985,949 | 4,114, 270 4, 221, 916 
oo: Treeel....-. a 112, 395 121, 948 122, 498 
03 Transportation of things. WEP ices iid <u gnats we ieee ic = 10, 752 10, 454 | 10, 479 
04 Communication services PEE eee ene ene eee mente } 36, 77 38, 180 38, 180 
G5 / Romte Od water POT NNS...... 5 25... nnn sense co eewecenns | 298, 388 307, 932 318, 735 
06 Printing and reproduction --_.----- ‘ dic niviletiektaic’ 37, 513 52, 925 35, 373 
a eT oe. Soo. nice nena ceeeen | , 998 | 95, 888 103, 515 
Services performed by other agencies. -- saricaincateninalt 257, 186 | 285, 513 | 307, 761 
08 Supplies and materials. ---..-. ~~. itkedah hae helmed 73, 755 | 71, 232 72, 732 
Ot as chant hinStdwaiinndadbenindsaanniin duane wipe’ | 24, 059 | 21, 355 31, 811 
1S Taneme sees... RBA cat 2,000 | 5, 000 
Total obligations.......- poh ts .-| 4,920,771 | 5, 121, 697 5, 268, 000 

} 

Mr. Heprick (presiding). The committee will come to order. We 
have before us this afternoon the Railroad Retirement Board. Will 


you proceed? 

Mr. Squire. May the record show, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Kennedy, Chairman of this Board, is absent on vacation and I am 
here and Mr. Harper is here; he is another member of the Board. 

Mr. Heprick. Who is going to represent him here today? 

Mr. Squire. Mr. McKenna will give the explanation. He is the 
executive assistant of the Board. 

Mr. Heprick. All right. You have a prepared statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McKenna. I might say at the outset that I am pinch-hitting 
here for our budget officer who was taken seriously ill and had to 
undergo emergency surgery. As chief executive assistant of the 
Board I will present the case, so to speak. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1951 AND 1952 


The figures show an estimate for 1951 appropriation of $457 ,832,724 
which was made under the definite appropriation procedure followed 
by the Board since its basic legislation, the Railroad Retirement Act 
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of 1937, was enacted. The appropriation consisted of an amount of 
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$594,000,000 as estimated tax collections for 1951 less a downward 
adjustment of $136,167,276 to make allowance for excess appropria- 
tions for prior years as a result of overestimates of tax collections. 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION PROPOSAL 


With respect to the appropriation request for 1952, $613,000,000, 
the appropriation latiguage proposed for 1952 will make this a per- 
manent indefinite appropriation. Under the annual definite appro- 
priation the amount of $613,000,000 would have been reduced by 
$50,465,591 to allow for the overestimates in prior years, 1950-51, 
and some other minor adjustments. However, under the proposal 
of the Bureau of the Budget the appropriation will be an indefinite 
amount with specific sums to be made available as the equivalent 
taxes are collected. The appropriations will not become available 
for obligation and investment until the amounts of tax collected 
monthly under the Railroad Retirement Act become known. Here- 
tofore the estimated amount of collections appropriated for the 
budget year, except for the portion thereof representing the estimated 
amount of benefit payments for the last three quarters of the budget 
year was made available for obligation and investment as of the 
beginning of the budget year. An appropriate part of the amount 
apportioned for benefit payments during the last three quarters was 
released for obligation and expenditure at the beginning of each of 
those quarters. Under those arrangements, by far the greater portion 
of the annual appropriation was converted to an interest-earning 
status for practically the entire budget year. Under the permanent 
indefinite appropriation for the year 1952 the fund will lose approxi- 
mately $4,500,000 in interest that would otherwise have been payable 
had the amounts been made available for investment purposes at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 


HISTORY OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. Heprick. I wonder if you would give us a little history for the 
benefit of the new members of the committee; just what the Railroad 
Retirement Act is, how it works, and how it originated, and who is 
benefited. 

Mr. McKenna. I would be glad to, sir. The Railroad Retirement 
Act was originally enacted in 1935 and subsequently amended into 
its present form in 1937. The act was the outgrowth of agreement 
between the carriers and the employees’ labor organization, to provide 
an old-age fund, pension fund for railroad workers, and to provide 
some measure of protection for their survivors. It was contemplated 
when the original act was enacted that the plan would be financed 
from taxes collected under the Carriers Taxing Act which was enacted 
in the same year. The present rate of taxation provided under that 
Carriers Taxing Act is 6 percent on the employer up to a total of $300 
earned by any one employee in 1 month and 6 percent on the employee. 
» The method of appropriation back of it as provided in the 1937 
act was that there would be appropriated to the railroad retirement 
appropriated account as an annual premium an amount sufficient to 
provide for the payment of benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
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Act and to take care of various contingencies that might arise. Down 
over the years through this cooperative arrangement between the 
labor and management groups the act has been several times amended 
and greatly liberalized, however always with the thought paramount 
that the system would be retained on a basis that would be actuarially 
sound so that the reserves would be there for the payment of benefits 
30, 40, or 50 years from now to the fellow who has paid the taxes and 
so that the moneys collected would not be disbursed in any period of 
time that would leave the fellow paying the taxes without any benefits 
in return. 

The Board that administers the Railroad Retirement Act is speci- 
fied in the law: The Chairman, to be appointed by the President as 
the public representative; a member to be appointed by the President 
on the recommendation of the railroad management, and a third 
member to be appointed by the President on the recommendation of 
the standard railroad labor groups. 


BENEFIT PROVISIONS 


Mr. Heprickx. What is the rate of payment to the beneficiaries? 

Mr. McKenna. The rate of payment to beneficiaries: I believe 
the maximum annuity payable at the present time to an employee 
who has earned a maximum salary of $300 per month for a period of 
30 years is $144 per month. There are various minimums provided 
also which insure that the individual who has rendered service for a 
substantial portion of his working lifetime will get a specified amount. 

In addition, the railroad retirement system provides benefits for 
individuals who become totally and permanently disabled regardless 
of whether or not the disability is industry-connected and also pro- 
vides for the payment of benefits for occupational disability. The 
amounts of these benefits correspond to the amounts of the benefits 
that are payable on the basis of age and service. 

I might say that age annuities are payable in the full amount at 
age 65. On the survivor’s side we have a system that is quite com- 
parable to the system of payments under the Social Security Act. 
That is, we have payments to widows, dependent children, and de- 
pendent parents. 

The amendments which were enacted in 1946 attempted to coordi- 
nate the operations of the social-security system with the railroad 
retirement system so as to avoid the payment of dual survivor bene- 
fits. In other words, the earnings from the railroad industry can be 
merged with the earnings under the social-security system and the 
benefit is payable under one system or the other, but not by both, 
depending on the current connection of the individual with a par- 
ticular industry at the time of his death. 

Mr. Heprick. Is there a burial benefit too? 

Mr. McKenna. There is a payment of funeral expenses, yes, sir; 
in certain cases. There is also a guaranty of what we term a residual 

amount. In any case where the total benefits paid to the employee 
during his lifetime fail to exceed the amount of money that he paid 
in plus an allowance for interest and where there are no beneficiaries 
who could receive the annuities provided under the survivor provision, 
that residual amount is payable to the persons legally entitled thereto. 
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Mr. Heprick. What is the maximum amount a man might receive 
from this—and the minimum? 

Mr. McKenna. The maximum monthly annuity amount would be 
$144. In order to receive that he would have to have made at least 
$300 per month and have worked 30 years. That $300 a month 
would have had to be in each month after January 1, 1937, and 
during the period 1924 to 1931 which is used as the basis for service 
performed prior to January 1, 1937. 

Now, the exact minimum provisions of the law are as follows, 
under 3 (e): 

In the case of an individual having a current connection with the railroad 
industry and not less than 5 years of service, the minimum annuity payable shall, 
before any reduction pursuant to subsection a (a) (3), be whichever of the following 
is the least: (1) $3.60 multiplied by the number of his years of service; or (2) $50; 
or (3) his monthly compensation. 

That provides for those individuals who have spent not less than 
5 years in service. 

Mr. Heprick. A friend of mine was telling me not so long ago he 
got $60 a month. 

Mr. Squire. Pardon me, that $50 does not include the amendment. 
It is $60 now. 

Mr. Hepricx. In other words, he is getting the minimum. 

Mr. Squire. Yes; and if he is receiving an even $60 he is presumed 
to come under that minimum there. 


EXPLANATION OF APPROPRIATION INCREASE FOR 1952 


Mr. Hepricx. Why the increase of $174,995,076, where does that 
come in? 

Mr. McKenna. That is the adjusted amount. That is, the esti- 
mate for 1951 of $438,004,924 includes the annual definite appropria- 
tion of $457,832,724 minus $19,827,800 which the Bureau of the 
Budget established as a saving under section 1214 of Public Law 759 
and it represents an adjustment for the actual amount collected of 
the estimated amount of tax collected for fiscal year 1950 used in the 
1951 estimate. That brings us out to $438,004,924. Now, under the 
permanent indefinite there is no adjustment made so the $613,000,000 
estimated for 1952 constitutes the estimated gross tax collection. 
The net of the two results in the increase $174,995,076. 


CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Hepricx. Is military service accredited to that; has that been 
taken care of? 

Mr. McKenna. That has been taken care of. The appropriation 
of $33,000,000 is supposed to run under the original legislation 
authorizing it for the years 1952, 1953, and 1954. 

Mr. Heprick. For 5 years. 

Mr. McK enna. Yes, sir. 


CURRENT ACCRUALS OF MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


Mr. Hepricx. As to the railroad men in the present service, how are 
they going to work out, are they going to have the same proposition? 
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Mr. McKenna. The railroad men in the service at present—we 
have undertaken no study of the situation yet because the selective 
service and the induction situation has not really stabilized itself. 
But if the present legislation remains in effect, why, it would mean 
that the years or months in military service would be allowable under 
the Railroad Retirement Act with compensation credited at the rate 
of $160 a month. We have made no estimate yet, as I say, because 
we do not feel we can accumulate any figures on which to base any 
estimate or to give us any idea really of the situation. 

Mr. Heprick. That would only be true in the case of men who are 
drafted; the men that volunteer would not go under that, would they? 

Mr. McKenna. The men who are drafted and involuntarily render 
service to the armed services would be eligible to receive credit for 
their service from the time of the enactment of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948. Now, from the declaration of the emergency which i 
believe was in December of last year anyone entering the armed 
services would receive credit for that service, voluntary or involuntary , 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSAL FOR A PERMANENT INDEFINITE TYPE OF 
APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Heprick. We have a statement here prepared by the Bureau 
of the Budget, explaining the effects of the proposal to convert to the 
permanent indefinite form of appropriation in 1952 which we will 
insert in the record at this point. 

(Statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT No, 1 


APPROPRIATION “‘PAYMENT TO RAILROAD RETIREMENT AccouNntT’’—CHANGE 
From DEFINITE TO INDEFINITE ForRM AS PROPOSED IN THE 1952 BuDGET 


SUPPORT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


There is no ostensible connection between the railroad retirement acts and the 
taxing statutes which were enacted at about the same time. The taxes are de- 
posited in the Treasury in the same manner as other internal-revenue collections, 
and the railroad retirement system is supported by a trust fund built up by appro- 
priations from the general fund of the Treasury and by interest on the fund. 

In practice, however, it has always been understood that the taxes are intended 
to provide sufficient revenue to support the system. The tax rates are determined 
on an actuarial basis so that ultimately the annual taxes, together with the annual 
interest on the invested fund, will provide sufficient income to maintain the system 
on a self-supporting basis. 

The device for supporting the system from the proceeds of the taxing acts is an 
annual appropriation in a definite amount from the general fund of the Treasury 
to the trust fund. The amount of the appropriation is determined by an estimate 
of the taxes to be collected during the fiscal year involved. Thus, the appropria- 
tion is not an appropriation of taxes, but of an amount equal (roughly) to the 
taxes collected. Hereafter in this memorandum, the word ‘‘taxes’”’ is used gen- 
erally to denote “amounts equal to taxes.” 


ACTUARIAL INTEREST INCOME REQUIREMENT 


The actuarial calculations for the fund contemplate an interest income of 3 
percent per annum on the balance in the fund at the end of the previous year. 
In addition to the interest on the corpus of the fund, an interest income is required 
each year on the annual net income to the fund and it is this annual interest 
income with which this memorandum is concerned. The actuarial interest re- 
quirement for such current income is 3 percent for one-half the year on the net 
income (the taxes collected less benefit payments and administrative expenses). 
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we 
ive 4 This is a normal interest expectancy for funds which flow into a trust fund and are 
lf 7 invested at regular intervals during the year (see table 1, attached). 
—° g For example, for the fiscal vear 1952, the estimated tax collections are 
an i $613,000,000, the estimated benefit payments are $344,500,000 and the estimated 
ler E administrative expenses are $5,268,000. The net income to the trust fund (taxes 
ate % collected, less benefit payments and administrative expenses) would be 
180 q $263,232,000, and the interest on this amount at 3 percent for half the year would 
SC FF Coébe $3,948,480. 
ny @ 
q INTEREST INCOME UNDER PRESENT APPROPRIATION PRACTICE 
are Although the actuarial requirements of the trust fund are based upon investment 
ay? of net tax collections coming into the Treasury at regular intervals throughout the 
der E. year, the entire amount of the present definite appropriation becomes available 
for 3 on July 1 of the fiscal year, or as soon thereafter as the appropriation act is 
eo approved. — ; ' : 
~ 4 The entire amount of this appropriation (except for the amount required for 
nh i q payments to beneficiaries during the year) is immediately transferred to the 
1ed : trust fund and invested in Government securities bearing 3 percent interest. 
ry 4 The amount required for benefit payments is transferred to the trust fund in 
=e quarterly installments, and is similarly invested at the beginning of each quarter. 
Since the appropriation becomes available and is invested considerably in advance 
OF 4 of collection of the taxes upon which the appropriation is based, the interest on 
4 the annual addition to the trust fund is substantially in excess of the amount 
E contemplated by the actuarial formula. 
aU 3 3 For example, in fiscal year 1952, based on $61 3,000,000 estimated tax receipts, 
the &@ $344,500,000 estimated benefit payments, and $5,268,000 administrative expenses, 
: : the net interest income to the trust fund under this method of appropriation would 
vill ’ be $9,694,649.66, which is $5,746,159.66 in excess of the actuarial requirement 
9 of $3,948,480 (see table 2, attached). 
INTEREST COST TO THE TREASURY 
In order to meet the requirements of the present method of appropriation, the 
"OE Treasury must advance substantial sums from the general fund to the trust fund 
. and pay interest thereon for varying portions of the vear until the advances are 
: offset by the collection of an equivalent amount of taxes. For the fiscal year 
1952, it is estimated that transfers by the Treasury to the tiust fund, in advance of 
collection of equivalent taxes (based on present methods of tax colleetion), would 
the aggregate the following sums on the dates indicated: 
= July 1 Sand < ; _. $353, 500, 000 
pro- October 1 : ee . 285, 750, 000 
1. 4 January 1 . 219, 000, 000 
ded April 1 Sor 153, 250, 000 
ined | On June 1, 1952, the aggregate of advances for the fiscal vear which will not 
ual be covered by taxes until later in the month is estimated at $131,815,000. 
tem jG On this basis, the interest cost to the Treasury on the net amounts advanced 
; 4 to the trust fund in excess of equivalent tax collections during the fiscal year 1952 
san j would be $6,254,296.35 (see table 3, attached). 
sury ; The examples used above for the fiscal vear 1952 are based upon the present 
1ate ; method of tax collection. Beginning July 1, 1951, the Treasury Department will 
ria- 6 inaugurate an accelerated method of collection which will reduce the amount re- 
the : quired to be advanced in excess of equivalent tax collections. This new method 
yen- | = is substantially the same as that used in the collection of taxes in support of the 
; Federal old-age and survivors insurance program, 
$ Based upon the new method of tax collection being in effect for the entire fiscal 
: year, transfers by the Treasury to the trust fund in advance of collection of equiv- 
ql alent taxes during the fiscal year 1952 would aggregate the following sums upon 
of 3 the dates inaicated: 
ear. : 
ired ‘ omy 2 2 2a : “as .. $292, 417, 000 
rest £2 October 1 ng : _ 224, 667, 000 
re- 4 January 1 ax _ 157, 917, 000 
net (a April 1 : __...-. 92, 167, 000 
es). On May 15, 1952, the estimated aggregate of advances for the fiscal year which 





would not be covered by taxes until later in that month or the following month 
is estimated at $41,084,000. 
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On this basis, the interest cost to the Treasury on the net amounts advanced 
to the trust fund in excess of equivalent tax collections during the fiscal year 1952 
would be $4,484,689.13 (see table 4, attached). 

The change in the method of tax collection will reduce the interest cost to the 
Treasury, but it will not eliminate such cost nor relieve the Treasury of making 
advances in very substantial amounts before the receipt of the supporting taxes. 


ELIMINATION OF INTEREST COST TO THE TREASURY 


An indefinite appropriation, as proposed in the budget, would result in a saving 
to the Government of the interest cost to the Treasury on advances required 
under the present annual definite appropriation: Under the indefinite form of 
appropriation, the taxes collected in support of this system and deposited in the 

reasury as internal revenue collections would be made available to the trust 
fund for investment after collection. The Treasury would no longer be under 
the necessity of making substantial advances in anticipation of taxes and of 
paying interest thereon. The railroad retirement system, in effect, would be 
doing business with its own funds and to that extent would be self-supporting. 

The true interest earned under this method of appropriation would exceed the 
actuarial requirement. For example, in the fiscal year 1952, based upon estimated 
tax collections of $613,000,000, estimated benefit payments of $344,500,000, and 
estimated administrative expenses of $5,268,000, under the accelerated method of 
tax collection which will then be in effect, the interest income to the trust fund 
would be $4,045,834.73, exceeding the actuarial interest requirement of $3,948,480 
by $97,354. 73 (see table 5 5, pt. A, attached). 

There would be no cost to the Government for interest on amounts invested i in 
advance of the receipt of taxes on which such amounts are based. Using 1952 asa 
typical year, the saving to the Government from adoption of the indefinite form of 
appropriation would be $4,484,689.13 annually. 


Summary 


Interest cost to Treasury on advances made before the receipt of 
taxes under present annual definite appropriation: 
(1) Under present method of tax collection. ___...._------ $6, 254, 296. 35 





(2) Under new method of tax collection _ ___--- ...-. 4,484, 689. 13 
Interest cost to Treasury on advances made before the receipt of 
taxes under the proposed indefinite appropriation: 
(Based on new method of tax collection)____.......------- 0 





Actual annual saving to United States_..__._._.._._--__-- 4, 484, 689. 13 


TABLE 1.—Actuarial interest requirement 


The table below is one of a series to be found beginning with page 57, part 1, 
hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, on H. R. 1362; and begin- 
ning on page 422 of hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee of Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, on 8. 293. 
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TABLE 6.—PROGRESS OF RESERVE UNDER PROJECTION A OF THE SECOND 
ACTUARIAL VALUATION 


[All figures in millions of dollars] 
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Adminis- or Balance in 
Assumed "ea Benefit Net in- Aht e 
Year payroll Taxes a . we x- | payments come Interest = ob % 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) (G) (H) 

944: 
ES CERES 2 COS SERIES CREE ERR e se pees 401.0 
Second half- 1, 750 113.8 1.2 q 6.3 447.1 
Watvadscteccts 3,000 240.0 2.5 x 14.6 539. 2 
| See 2, 600 221.0 2.5 ’ 16,8 598.9 
ee 2, 300 195. 5 2.5 5, 18. 1 623. 1 
a a 2, 150 182.8 2.5 1 18.5 627.8 
TOR pcetsesn 2,050 184.5 2.5 .9 18. 6 629. 5 
ee ; 2, 060 180.0 2.5 3. 2 18.5 622.3 
1951........ 2, 000 180.0 2.5 9 18.2 610.1 
hare 2, 000 180.0 2.5 2.4 17.8 593. 0 
1953. ... ~~ 2,000 180.0 2.5 9 17.2 569. 8 
1954 2, 000 180.0 2.5 3.3 16,4 540. 4 
1955 2, 000 180. 0 2.5 9 15.5 505. 5 
1956__. 2, 000 180.0 2.5 ." 14.4 466. 1 
1957 e | 2,000 180.0 2.5 Sy 13.1 422.0 
1958 2, 000 180.0 2.5 8 11.8 373.5 
Ce ree 2, 000 180.0 2.5 4 10.3 320.9 
- eas 2, 600 180.0 2.5 2.9 8.6 264. 1 
See 2, 000 180.0 2.5 5.0 6.9 203. 5 
Seales 2, 000 180.0 2.5 247.0 5.1 139.1 
ae i 2, 060 180.6 2.5 249.0 3.1 70.7 
) a 2, 000 180. 6 2.5 250.8 1.0 —1.6 
Se 2, 000 180.0 2.5 Watt: WEL te Rae a 
on ee 2, 000 180.0 2.5 a ieee SS Sl Se ae 
1967... 2, 000 180.0 2.5 ee oR ee on ok Sian dwoneanane 
_ Soe ae 2, 000 180.0 2.5 Oe ees > SS, ASR Cai a 
gs. 2,000 180. 0 2.5 7.9} 00:4 1.2-..5-2.<. TY ere 
See | 2,000 180.0 2.5 - Sp ee “SRR RRIRS eM m1 

















It will be noted in the above table that estimated taxes (column C) less adminis- 
trative expenses (column D) and less benefit payments (column E) produce the 
annual net income (column F). It wil! be found that the interest (column G) be- 
ginning with 1945, is derived by the following formula: 3 percent of balance of 
fund at end of the previous year (column H), plus one-half of 3 percent of net in- 
come for the year (column F). In actual figures the interest for 1945 would be 
3 percent of $447.1 million (column H, balance in fund at end of 1944) plus 3 per- 
cent of $77.5 million (column F, net income for year 1945) divided by 2. Three 
percent of $447.1 million is $13,413,000. Three percent of $77.5 million for a year 
is $2,325,000. For one-half the year it would be $1,162,500. The sum of these 
two interest calculations is [$14,575,000 rounded to $14.6 million (column G), 
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Tape 5, Part A.—Interest income to the trust fund under the indefinite form of 
Appropriation 


Under the accelerated tax-collection method, taxes collected for the first 2 
months of each fiscal quarter will be covered into the Treasury and available for 
investment on the first day of the second month following. ‘Taxes collected for 
the third month of the quarter, because of the delay required by the quarterly 
individual wage reports, will be covered into the Treasury and available for 
investment on the fifteenth day of the second month following. The accelerated 
tax-collection method will be effective July 1, 1951; hence, in fiscal 1952 the 
present method of tax collections will apply for one quarter, the new method for 
10 months. As the result of the use of two tax-collection methods, more taxes 
will be collected in fiscal 1952 than would be collected if the new method of tax 
collections were applicable for the entire year. The excess collection of taxes 
will not recur in subsequent fiscal years. 

In the table following, two sets of calculations are shown. One covers the actual 
experience expected in fiscal 1952; the other covers the interest income which would 
be derived if the accelerated tax-collection method were in effect for the full year. 
The latter calculation is used in the general discussion as being representative of 
the normal pattern for subsequent years. 

It should be pointed out that the additional taxes to be collected in fiscal 1952 
(estimated at $51,083,000), on which interest income of $629,918.60 will be 
derived in that year, is a permanent addition to the trust fund and will produce 
annually in subsequent years an interest income of $1,532,490 which would not 
be available to the fund except for the accelerated tax collection method. 

In the calculations in parts A and B of table 5, the several transactions are 
handled as separate actions, many of which occur on the same dates. When 
this happens, it is expected the investments in, and the redemptions of, securities 
will be handled on a net basis. 


INTEREST INCOME BASED ON ACCELERATED TAX-COLLECTION METHOD 
BEGINNING JULY 1, 1951 


| 
| Interest 
Days | poate Interest 
, Collection | . . invested 7 Monthly income at 
Wage months months | ‘mvestmentdates 1" (agg | i, — investment (3 percent per 
| days) | eee | | annum 
| | | | (rounded) 
| | | Percent | 
95 April on e Aug. 1 (2 percent) | 335 | 2.746 | $3,045,006 | $83,612.70 
sh May \t irst quarter, Sook. 1 (i percent) | 304 2.492 | 18,390,000 | 458, 242. 62 
June { 1952. |LOct. 1 (86 percent) 274 | 2.246 | 131,815,000 | 2, 960, 435. 25 
July August Sept. 1 } 304 | 2.492 | 51,084,000 | 1, 272,912. 79 
August September Oct. 1 | 274 | 2,246 | 51,083,000 | 1, 147, 273. 93 
September _| October | Nov. 15 | 228 | 1.869 | 51,083,000 | 954, 665. 90 
October | November___| Dee. 1 213 | 1.746 | 51,084,000 | 891,876. 39 
November..}| December._..| Jan. 1_.--- 182 | 1.492 | 51,083,000 | 762,057. 87 
December | January | Feb. 15 | 136 1.115 | 51,083,000 | 569, 449. 84 
1952—January February | Mar. 1 122 | 1.000 | 51,084,000 | 510, 840. 60 
February March | Apr. 1 91 | .746 | 51,083,000 | 381,028. 93 
March | April | May 15 46 | ott 51,083,000 | 192, 608.03 
April , | May June 1 30 | . 246 51,084,000 | 125, 616.39 
_ i) eee | June | Next fiseal year | | 
June_.......| Next fiscal | | 
year. | | —_——_——__ — —— ——— 
Total _|_.. _ aoe War eteae a fevneatlin |! 664, 083, 000 |10, 310, 620. 64 
| | 


1 Because the new tax collection method will not begin until July 1, 1951, $51,083,000 more taxes will be 
actually collected in fiscal 1952 than the estimated amount of $613,000,006. 
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Appropriation—Continued 


INTEREST INCOME BASED ON ACCELERATED TAX-COLLECTION METHOD BEING 
IN EFFECT FOR ALL OF FISCAL 1952 





| 
Wage months | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1951—April 3_. 
May....- 
|. ae 
tS 
August. 
September 
October... __| 
November 
December 

1952—January 
February - --| 
March. .-_... 
April. --.- 
ES, 
June. 


Interest loss, table 5, pt. B 


Total, net interest income to trust fund___.____- me fies 


| 





| Days 
tion Investment dates P08 | 
| days) 
| EE aaa eo 
oe ee IN ce oe 366 
Mss accaces AG OS ae ag ee 320 
August.. ff." RI Beate 
September.-..| Oct. 1.........._-- 274 
October = Sh” Sepa | 228 
November...| Dec. 1.....-...-- } 213 
December.._.| Jan. 1_.....--- ; 182 
January......| Feb. 15... .- 136 
February ---.| Mar. 1 122 
March wok Or, 2. 9} 
April a) te 46 
May vf Se 30 
June | Next fiscal year- 





Digxt Necal year. «o....0565-25.---- 
Total, interest income. ...................-- . 


| Interest 
| percent 
per $100 
for days 
invested 
(rounded) 


Percent 


NwY) 


869 
746 
492 


. 000 


Pt et eet et et 


000 
623 | 
492 | 
246 | 


| rate at 3 


| 


Monthly 


| investment 


| 


115 | 


Interest 


TasLe 5, Parr A.—Jnterest income to the trust fund under the indefinite form of 


| income at 
|3 percent per 


annum 





“$51, (83, 000 


51, 083, 600 | 


51, 084, 000 
51, 083, 000 
51, 083, 000 
51, 084, 000 
51, 083, 000 
51, 083, 000 
51, 084, 000 
51, 083, 000 
51, 083, 000 
51, 084, 000 


| 
| 
| 
} 


$1, 532, 490 
1, 339, 881, 
| 1, 272, 912. 
| 1, 147, 273. 
| 954. 665. 
891, 876. 
762, 057. 
569, 449. 
510, 840. 
381, 028. 
192, 608. 
125, 616. 


-|-------- 


00 
97 
79 
93 
90 
39 
87 
S+ 
00 
93 
03 
39 


.| 9, 680, 702. 


__| 5, 634, 867. 


| 4, 045, 834. 


04 
31 


73 





2 Prior fiscal year. 


sIf the new method of tax collections were in effect on Apr. 1, 1951, tax collections for this month would 
be covered into the Treasury on June 1 of the prior year. 
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TaBLe 5. Part B.—TJnterest loss to the trust fund under the indefinite form of 
appropriation 


Under the indefinite form of appropriation, whereby tax collections will flow 
at approximately monthly intervals into the trust fund for investment in speical 
3-percent securities, it will be necessary to redeem some of these investments at 
periodic intervals in order to provide funds with which to pay administrative 
expenses and benefits. In the table following, the interest loss by reason of the 
redemption of securities is calculated separately for administrative expenses and 
benefit payments. 

In the calculations in parts A and B of table 5 the several transactions are 
handled as separate actions, many of which occur on the same dates. When this 
happens, it is expected the investments in, and the redemptions of, securities wil] 
be handled on a net basis. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 





| . | st at 
| Redemption Interest at 3 
| monthly for | Days in-| Percent per | 
in tateativ “> y, | $100 for num-; Interest lost 
administrative |terest lost herot dave of 
| expenses | ry & 


Date of redemption 


| | interest lost 


j j | 

1951—July 1_- ‘id eines “ ws $439, 000 | 366 3. 000 | $13, 170. 00 
a ; 439, 000 | 335 | 2. 746 12, 054. 51 
SS ee 5 439, 000 | 304 | 2. 492 10, 939. 02 

One. 1; -. ) 439, 000 | 74 | 2. 246 9, 859. 51 
Nov. ! alia thad : 439, 000 | 243 | 1. 992 | 8, 744. 02 

Dec. 1. + sees deere! 439. 000 | 213 | 1.746 7. 664. 5! 
1952—Jan. } oa 439, 000 | 182 1. 492 | 6, 549. 02 
Ca eae : $39, 000 151 | 1. 238 5, 433. 52 
Mar. ! 439, 000 | 122 | 1. 690 4, 390. 00 

Apr. 1 es 439, 000 | 91 | . 746 | 3, 274. 51 

May 1 : 439, 000 | 61 | . 500 | 2, 195. 00 

June 1 Sar 439, 000 | 30 | . 246 | 1, O79. 51 
Total Rte. EE A onbacdeuncibcoiunes | 85, 353. 13 


BENEFITS PAYMENTS 





| Interest at 3 | 





Redemption wreses fe 
monthly for | ercent per 
Date of redemption benefit pay- lade = ee Interest lost 
ments follow- ~ 1 of interest 
ing month | lost 
| | ? 
re Sree tS EEE iAGREAME! GORE: Shades Ries” 2 

1951—June 30 : B : 1 $28, 300, 000 | 366 | 3.000 | $849, 000. 00 
July 31 28, 300, 000 | 335 | 2.746 | 777, 090. 16 
Aug. 31 28, 400, 000 | 304 | 2. 492 | 707, 672. 13 
Sept. 30 28, 500, 000 | 274 | 2. 246 | 640, 081. 97 
Oct. 31 28, 500, 000 243 } 1. 992 | 567, 663. 983 
Nov. 30 28, 500, 000 213 | 1. 746 | 497, 581. 97 
Dec. 31 28, 830, 000 | 182 | 1, 492 | 430, 086. 89 
1952—Jan. 31-_- 28, 830, 000 | 151 | 1. 238 356, 830. 33 
‘eb. 2¢ 28, 840, ( 22 | . 000 « 288, . 00 
ae ot. 20 168; 000 | 91 | 178 27, 549. 67 
Apr. 30 29, 167, 000 | 61 | . 500 | 145, 835. 00 
May 31 29, 167,000 | 30 | 246 | 71, 722. 13 
ais desi iccandel SSE Decee anes DN omrar enti, Ssatwes or > iene 
Rac cckédc cosas! | 344,500,000 |. _ Le ee Ss | 5,549, 514. 18 





Grand total (interest lost through redemption of special 3 percent investments to | 
provide funds for administrative expenses and benefit payments) sum of above | 
NEE 4 ccd pantevasduateensdveuensee cuneate: Si Oe ee ew mame Eee 





1 Since this amount of securities is redeemed on the last day of the prior fiscal year, the principal of the 
fund is reduced by this amount and hence 3 percent interest on this amount would be lost for 1 year. 


2 


2 See deduction of the amount from interest income, pt. A, table 5. 


(CLERK’s NotEe.—In connection with the foregoing statement No. 
1, prepared by the Bureau of the Budget, the following memorandum 
of March 2, 1951, prepared by the Board, and the supplemental state- 
ment (statement No. 2) of the Budget Bureau, are included in the 
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record in order to further clarify the matter and in order that the 
record will be more complete.) 


Unitep States oF AMERICA, 
RaILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1951. 
Mr. Paut M. Witson, 
Executive Secretary, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Witson: During the hearing on the 1952 appropriation request for 
the Railroad Retirement Board there was introduced into the minutes a state- 
ment headed ‘“‘Appropriation ‘Payment to railroad retirement account’ change 
from definite to indefinite form as provided in the 1952 budget.’’ Because of the 
extremely technical nature of the statement and the exceedingly involved tables 
which were incorporated therein, the Board was unable immediately to make a 
complete analysis of all ofits implications. However, the statement has since 
been studied by the Board’s actuarial staff located in Chicago and found to be 
incorrect in many important respects. 

It is respectfully requested that the following be incorporated in the subcom- 
mittee’s minutes so as to correct some of the erroneous assumptions and conclu- 
sions. 

The principal point made in the statement is that the interest on the annual 
addition to the trust fund is substantially in excess of the amount contemplated 
by the actuarial formula and that a change to the annual indefinite type of appro- 
priation, while reducing the amount of this excess, would not result in a deficit. 
This assumption is erroneous due to a lack of appreciation of the interest assump- 
tions inherent in the Board’s actuarial calculations. 

The author of the statement came to the conclusion that under the present 
method the fund would receive, during fiscal year 1952, $3,948,480 more than the 
actuarial requirement of interest. Furthermore, he arrived at the conclusion that 
under the proposed indefinite form of appropriation the interest income to the 
trust fund would be larger than the actuarial interest requirement by $97,355. 
Our allowances, in effect, show quite different results. As can be seen from the 
summary at the bottom of the attached table, the present method of appropria- 
tion would, for the fiscal year 1952, give an excess of only $690,000 as compared 
with the actuarial interest requirements, while under the proposed indefinite form 
of appropriation the fund would receive some 2% million dollars less in interest 
than what is actuarially required. 

This deficit of 24 million dollars was computed using the system of monthly 
tax collections proposed by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. If the present quar- 
terly system of collections is retained, the deficit would be much greater than 214 
million. 

The erroneous conclusions seems to be due to an impression that the actuarial 
calculations made by the Board are on a cash rather than on an accrual basis. In, 
consequence, the tables appended to the statement contain a lag in interest amount- 
to more than 14 months. 

The attached table illustrates the manner in which cerrect comparisons between 
the three appropriation schedules should be made. The table shows the gross 
interest earnings on appropriated amounts covering in all three instances the same 
wage period as is considered under the present appropriation method, that is, 
taxes with respect to wages earned during the 12-month period from April 1951 to 
March 1952. The table assumes, for the proposed indefinite form of appropria- 
tion, that the accelerated method of tax collections would have been in effect 
sinee April 1951. This was done in order to facilitate the comparisons and also 
in order to make a comparison which would be followed not only for fiscal year 
1951 but also for following years. 

It will be noted that the actuarial interest requirement assumes that taxes 
with respect to any wage month are invested in the middle of such month. The 
present method of appropriation generally produces a result which is not much 
different from the actuarial requirement. However, under the proposed indefi- 
nite form of appropriation, the taxes with respect to a particular month would be 
invested generally 2 months after the beginning of such wage month, and for the 
last month of each calendar quarter the lag would be even greater, that is, 244 
months. This lag produces the deficiency in the interest which is shown in the 
summary of the attached table as amounting to some 24 million dollars for fiscal 
year 1952. 
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Your cooperation in calling the matter to the attention of the subcommittee 
will be greatly appreciated. Two additional copies of the statement are included 
for your convenience. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. J. McKenna, 
Chief Executive Assistant. 
Enclosure. 


Interest on payroll taxes with respect to wage months April 1951—March 1952 
according to 8 alternative methods of appropriation 


PART A.—PRESENT METHOD OF APPROPRIATION (SEE TABLE 2 OF STATEMENT OF 
FEB, 21, 1951) 


















































Months | | } 
Fae Aen invested | Interest Amount | Interest 
Investment date | toJune | factor | invested | ‘earned 
30, 1952 | - 4 
peitashaelnhihdinaieinaepeinpeahinon teenies | RED) EP Ew ES Aaa 
| | | 
a ee . deena 12 | 3.00 | $268, 500,000 | $8, 055, 000 
Sg ES 0 dR 12 | 3.00 | 85,000,000 | 2, 550, 000 
Oct. 1, 1951___- , sae ende nie niainnin hieed Y 2. 25 | 85, 500, 000 | 1, 923, 750 
<P a4 od biden Sena’ 6 | 1.50 | 86,500,000 | 1, 297, 500 
ie Sis nenipaditers penn s axis 3 ELEY PEPE 3 | 75 | 87, 500, 000 | 656, 250 
NN Oe Recah cee ed esehike De dee cat TE ett RSE BL, | 14, 482, 500 
ee ————EE — - —E —— — ! | - 
PART B.—ACTUARIAL ASSUMPTIONS AND PROPOSED INDEFINITE FORM OF 
APPROPRIATION 
BS | ; AS 
| Actuarial assumptions Indefinite form of appropriation 
Eee } 
Wage month | Months | oe Months 
Investment | invested Inte ne * | Investment invested Interest 
: factor at | , factor at 
| date toJune | 3 percent date to June 3 percent 
| 30,1952 | °F 30, 1952 | F 
ce a Pay eT! | 
Percent Percent 
1951—April_____----- Apr. 15, 1951 14.5 3. 625 | June 1, 1951 13.0 3. 250 
May : : May 15, 1951 13.5 3.375 | July 1,1951 12.0 3. 000 
June. sbatiuee June 15, 195i 12.5 | 3.125 | Aug. 15, 1951 10.5 2. 625 
July...-...-..-..-| July 15, 1951 | 11.5 | 2. 875 | Sept. 1, 1951 10.0 2. 500 
August --_--- | Aug. 15,1951 | 10.5 2.625 | Oct. 1, 1951 9.0 2. 250 
September_____._.| Sept. 15, 1951 9.5 | 2.375 | Nov. 15, 1951 7.5 | 1. 875 
October ___-- | Oct. 15,1951 | 8.5 | 2.125 | Dee. 1,1951 7.0 1.750 
November-....-..| Nov. 15, 1951 | 7.5 1.875 | Jan. 1, 1952 6.0 1. 500 
December. | Dec. 15,1951 | 6.5 1.625 | Feb. 15, 1952 4.5 1, 125 
1952—January...______| Jan. 15, 1952 | 5.5 | 1.375 | Mar. 1, 1952 4.0 1. 000 
February -. ----- | Feb. 15, 1952 | 4.5 | 1,125 | Apr. 1, 1952 3.0 . 750 
March._-- | Mar. 15, 1952 | 3.5 | 875 | May 15, 1952 1.5 . 375 
| | intl 
Total___- | cea | i gg Reena sabes mepengn Saneaneaye 22. 000 
' 
SUMMARY 
Aetaetel Gemetiins (0:27 X51 OER FSS) «nos nn enero ne ent n ow ave cen ena enansegss+-—ns Oe EO 
Present method se Sb Hs ind eas btn deca kee kd sub eess sas eeweaieen _ 14, 482, 500 
Peogonntl inieiisiite form (0:93)¢ 01 OR. 388) =. os. oon occ tenicascimawnassncentingeres-siss 11, 238, 333 


STATEMENT No. 2 


APPROPRIATION “PAYMENT TO RAILROAD RETIREMENT AccouNT’’—CHANGE FrRoM 
DeFINITE TO INDEFINITE FoRM AS PROPOSED IN 1952 BupGer 


This statement No. 2 has reference to the Railroad Retirement Board’s letter 
of March 2, 1951, and the table attached thereto. 

The main point of the Board’s letter is concerned with the accrual of interest 
between the time additions to or subtractions from the trust fund are scheduled to 
occur in the actuarial valuation and the time they actually occur in administrative 

ractice. ‘ 
. In the actuarial valuation, it is assumed that taxes derived from wages begin to 
accrue interest from the middle of the month in which they are earned. On this 
basis, a year of wage months, producing an aggregate tax income annually of 
$613,000,000, divided equally among the 12 months, would be expected to pro- 
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duce an interest income of $9,194,900. However, because of the lag in tax col- 








tee lections, the Board contends (see pt. B of the table attached to its letter) that, on 
led ‘4 the precise basis of the actuarial valuation, the accrued interest income should be 
: $13,792,500. It asserts that the indefinite appropriation will provide an interest 
{ income of only $11,238,333 resulting in a deficit over the accrual basis of $2,554,167. 
i Assuming the correctness of these figures, it does not necessarily follow that the 
. 4 indefinite appropriation adversely affects the actuarial soundness of the trust fund. 
id It is obvious that no practical method of tax collection could approximate the 
x theoretical concept assumed for the actuarial valuation. As 2 matter of fact, 
7 a the wages upon which such taxes accrue are not paid on so precise a basis. As a 
a general rule, wage payments for any month are made one-half on or about the 22d 
OF a of the wage month and one-half on or about the 8th of the following month. 
4 Further time is required to provide for the collection of such taxes and for covering 

ae them into the Treasury for investment. 

In any actuarial valuation, consideration must be given to the deviations 
an between the precise and theoretical concepts used in the actuarial valuation and 
d - the actual results obtained under administrative experience and practice. Repeti- 

q tive valuations are primarily for the purpose of determining the deviations, from 
i q prior projections, developed in current experience and of making such modifica- 
». 000 ‘ql tions, from time to time, in the actuarial concepts as are warranted. It is axioma- 
), 000 4 tie that any actuarial basis must be reasonable and practicable. It is obvious 
. — a that collection and investment of taxes on the basis of the precise actuarial 
, 250 4 assumptions used by the Board are neither reasonable nor practicable. 
an . Where deviations of this nature arise between concept and practice, they must 
id be reconciled. Ordinarily, they must be considered in relation to the sum of all 
7 deviations within the valuation. Often deviations in one direction will be offset 
F s in whole or in part by deviations in a contra direction. Often they are ignored 
3 because of their relative unimportance in the total picture. When, however, such 
feta 3 deviations are significant, they must be provided for by appropriate adjustments 
| S in the valuation. The conspicuous omission from the Board’s letter of any dis- 
ees 4 cussion with respect to deviations arising between ‘‘concept’’ in the actuarial 
a valuation and ‘‘practice’’ on benefit payments and administrative expenses makes 
ast & their observations with respect to tax collections inconclusive. It also leaves un- 
nd 3 answered the question as to whether or not the deviation between concept and 
- § practice in the tax collection area is significant or not, and, if significant, whether 
area 5 provision has been made in the actuarial valuation to rationalize the precise ac- 
nt tuarial assumptions for tax collections with the practical and reasonable adminis- 
. 250 y trative requirements. 
: 4 ‘ It is entirely proper to presume that appropriate adjustments have been made 
. 500 a in the actuarial valuation to provide for any significant deviations betweef precise 
. 250) ? actuarial considerations and administrative practicability. Such adjustments 
‘a. i are inherent in sound actuarial practice. 
. 500 § Furthermore, the deviation between the theoretical and the practical bases with 
125 respect to tax collections does not appear to be significant. It amounts to a few 





3 thousandths of 1 percent (0.00056 percent to be exact) of the annual payroll on 
. 375 3 which the tax collection is based. It is fractional with respect to the margin of 
i error normally to be expected in any actuarial valuation. The Actuarial Advisory 


wane a Committee, in discussing the fourth actuarial valuation, said ‘while the latest 
a 3 indicated deficiency of 0.30 percent is probably within the margin of error inherent 

‘ in such valuations, by the same token the actual deficiency may prove greater 
eo a than 0.30 percent.’? Obviously, if the committee could safely contemplate a 
” 333 cs margin of error of 0.30 percent, an error of 0.00056 percent would not affect the 


actuarial soundness of the fund. 
In table 4 of statement No. 1, it is shown that under the present definite form 
: of appropriation and the new method of tax collections, the Treasury will be 
OM ; required to pay (on the same assumptions as used in the Board’s calculations) 
a a total of $4,484,689.13 in interest on advances made to the trust fund before 
the equivalent tax collections are covered into the Treasury. This amount is one 


ter 4 and three-fourths times greater than the calculated deficiency in interest income 

: between the precise actuarial calculation on an accrual. basis ($13,792,000) and 
est 4 the interest income under the indefinite method of appropriation ($11,238,333). 
to 4 Neither the size of the deviation from the accrual basis nor the principles of 
ive a actuarial practice will support the contention that a difference of $2,554,167 

between the theoretical interest accrual and the interest accrual on an indefinite 
td F appropriation basis would disturb the actuarial soundness of the fund. This 

is 


proposed method of appropriation, which would eliminate the interest subsidy 
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from the Treasury, is consistent with the historic position of the Congress that 
the railroad retirement system should be wholly self-supporting. 
Mr. Hepnrick. Is there any other statement you would like to make? 
Mr. McKenna. No; I do not believe so. 


EFFECT ON ACTUARIAL SOUNDNESS OF TRUST FUND OF CONVERSION TO 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Squire. I raise this question, Mr. Chairman, because I do not 
know whether it was made clear or not by Mr. McKenna’s talk. 

The position in which we are as to this proposed permanent indefinite 
method of appropriation as distinguished from the annual definite 
that has been filed with our appropriation for many years in the past— 
that question has been before you gentlemen for the last 2 years and is 
still up again. If made, it would decrease the amount of interest 
coming into our funds by—what would you say? 

Mr. McKenna. $4,500,000. 

Mr. Squire. There would be that much less in the fund available 
for pensioners. 

Mr. McKenna. On that point of Mr. Squire’s I think it might be 
well to correct a statement that was made in the minutes of these 
meetings last year. At that time the question was asked by one of the 
committee members whether or not the loss of interest under the 
permanent indefinite type of appropriation—at that time it was 
proposed to be an annual indefinite type appropriation—would affect 
the actuarial soundness of the funds and the answer given was “No.” 

Well, the answer could be ‘“‘No”’ if there was a fair margin of safety 
between the amount of the potential obligation and the amount that 
will eventually rest in the reserve fund. However, because of the 
liberalization of the legislation under which we are operating in recent 
years we are hewing pretty close to the line of actuarial soundness 
with the present plan, tax plan, and I think the answer would have to 
be given that any decrease in the interest that has been used in com- 
puting the amount of that reserve over the years since 1937 would have 
a detrimental effect on the actuarial soundness. 

Mr. Harper. I might say, Mr. Chairman, to add to what Mr. 
McKenna has said that this system was set up on a funded basis 
which includes this $4,500,000 interest, and obviously the balance 
between income and our outlay is so delicate that the $4,500,000 
might quite easily upset the balance of our fund. And I think if 
the record of last year showed that it would have no effect on it, it 
was a mistake. 

Mr. Heprickx. How much is in the fund now? 

Mr. Harper. About $2% billion; but do not be misguided about 
that, it is not a surplus at all, it is just a reserve. It is a reserve for 
this leveled-off basis which is written into the law to make it actuarially 
sound into perpetuity. The fund and tax rate was set up so that in 
the beginning we take in more money than we pay out Later on, 
why, we will pay out more than we take in; but the interest on this 
reserve fund together with our income in later years, our actuaries 
tell us, will make the fund sound into perpetuity, so that the $2% 
billion in the fund is there to meet already fixed liability It is m 
no sense of the word a surplus. It is built into the plan for making 
the system perpetually actuarially sound. 
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This method of payment, the annual definite which has been in 
effect during the life of the act and which has come up as I understand 
several times for change, was written into the act. In the budget 
message last year you perhaps recall that it was said the only way the 
method of payment could be changed would be by an amendment to 
the Railroad Retirement Act itself. Mr. Squire and Mr. Kennedy 
and I as members of the Board are in effect trustees of the fund; as 
trustees, why, of course we conceive it to be our duty to preserve what 
we can for the fund. In those circumstances we of course would not 
look with a lot of favor on any change in the method because it would 
cost the fund, as Mr. McKenna has said, about $4,500,000 a year and 
that might easily upset our financial plan; and if it did not do that it 
might result in reducing the annuities and benefits to the employees. 

Mr. Heprick. You have over $2,000,000,000 surplus. I do not 
think you need worry. 

Mr. Squire. That is the point, Mr. Chairman. Let me say that 
while that 2,000,000,000 sounds large, if we were required to keep a 
reserve that a life insurance company has to, we would have to have 
a few times that amount in there on account of the tremendous num- 
ber of people that are covered in this insurance plan, so that relatively, 
that is from the life insurance standpoint, it is short very decidedly. 

Mr. Heprick. So long as you are taking in more than you are 
spending you are going to be solvent, aren’t you? 

Mr. Squire. Yes; but the day will sometime come, and that is 
shown in the actuarial calculations, when we will pay out more than 
we are taking into the fund. 

Mr. Harper. This is just a reserve against that evil day. 

Mr. Squire. The day will come where the number of annuitants 
will be so great, three or four times more than now, that our pensions 
will aggregate each year more than the tax money coming in and the 
difference we will have to rely on is the interest on the fund. 

Mr. Denton. About how much comes into that fund each year? 

Mr. Squire. About $600,000,000. 

Mr. Denton. How much are you paying out? 

Mr. Squire. A little over $300,000,000. 

Mr. Denton. A difference at the present time of about a quarter- 
billion a year. 

Mr. Saqurre. Yes; and that is gradually decreasing because the 
$300,000,000 or $350,000,000 a year going out now is increasing every 
year and will increase for the next 30 years. 

Mr. Harper. An illustration about the size of that fund will give 
it a little emphasis, I think. If we were to liquidate our indebtedness 
to those now on our rolls, meaning that if we paid off those now draw- 
ing annuities it would require all of our $2,250,000,000 in reserve. 

In round figures our actuaries say the reserve that we have on hand 
would just about meet the liabilities of those now on the rolls, meaning 
if we go ahead and pay off. 

Mr. Denron. That is not actuarially unsound if you break even, 
is it? 

Mr. Squire. That leaves all the people on the payroll who have 
been paying tax money in there all the way from 1 year to 15 years 
still working and it leaves no money for them at all. 

Mr. Denton. I see. 
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Mr. McKenna. I might say that our benefit payments under the 
Retirement Act are increasing at the rate of approximately $23,000,000 
or $24,000,000. a year. In other words, for 1950 they were 
$301,500,000; in 1951 they were $324,000,000, and for 1952 we es- 
timate they will be $344,500,000, so they are going up quite rapidly. 

There is probably another factor to be taken into consideration as 
possibly one of the reasons why it has not gone up more rapidly, and 
that is the economic situation that exists today; people cannot afford 
to retire without more income. 


INTEREST RATE ON INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Heprick. Do you invest this fund? 

Mr. McKenna. The entire fund is invested in interest-bearing 
securities of the Treasury. 

Mr. Heprick. What rate? 

Mr. McKenna. 3 percent. 

Mr. Heprick. Well, that seems out of line— 

Mr. McKenna. Well, I went into that a little bit when I knew I 
was going to have to present this budget to the committee and I think 
you will find that there are something over $13,000,000,000 of Treasury 
securities outstanding that pay 3 percent or better, some of them up to 
4. The rate is certainly not out of line with what private insurance 
companies would receive on their annual investment. 

Mr. Heprick. Certainly it would be out of line with what the banks 
are making, I will say that. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, would the insurance company put the noney 
in the bank? I have some few figures here on representative groups 
of insurance companies. I assure you that they were not hand-picked, 
they were all the companies for which figures were available. The 
interest rate for 1945—by the way, this is on 240 legal reserve life- 
insurance companies—in 1945 the rate was 3.07; 1946, 2.92; 1947, 
2.88; 1948, 2.96; 1949, 3.04. Now, those earnings were after deduct- 
ing all expenses in connection with the investment. So the 3 percent 
figure from the standpoint of preserving a fund to be actuarially sound 
is not too out of line with the commercial experience. 

Mr. Denton. They may go up to 5 and 6 percent, they have got 
farm mortgages and mortgages on city property and policy loans and 
those things. 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 





SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Heprick. The table 4 on page 9, “Salaries and expenses, 
Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund)” I would like to have in- 
serted in the record; and I wish you would discuss those items. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


A. 1951 requirements: 


1951 appropriation in annual act___--_------- $5, 446, 000 
Less estimated unobligated balance__________- 324, 303 
[SNE ee ees oar PY 0 Tb > WAS e nN aire ae Saree Oe ME ORF $5, 121, 697 


B. Deductions: 
1. Decrease in requirements for printing infor- 
mational pamphlets... ................. $18, 000 
2. Completion of special projects covering 
preparation of 5-year summary cards and 
microfilming of employee ledgers-_-------- 24, 123 
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B. Deductions—Continued 
3. Estimated savings in personal services due to 
improved operations under the manage- 








ment improvement program... --------- $32, 030 
— $74, 153 
EE TG CSA ce rictea Me MOny ECE Seek ee cS 5, 047, 544 
. Additions: 
1. Within- grade salary advancements _ —--_--- $71, 100 
2. Increase in number of compensable days--- 15, 299 
38. Increase in payments to Treasury Depart- 
Maisie So ae os a ee Se 22, 248 
4. Increase in number and cost of medical 
ee SLITS RT MOET PCE 7, 100 
5. Replacement of office machines and purchase 
Or ae CT oo ee 10, 456 
6. Triennial actuarial valuation project__-___-- 5, 886 


7. Increase in cost of building maintenance to 
cover increase in rate per square foot and 
increase in square footage for exapansion 


of files and for storage_______________- 10, 003 
8. Increase in workload of maintenance of 

accounts of employee earnings. _____ ~~ 31, 851 
9. Increase in workload of processing and 

payment of initial claims_______-._~-- 7, 420 


10. Increase in workload of recertification 


monthly of awarded claims__- i 30, 235 

11. Increase in general administration activities. 5, 858 

12. Increase in social security tax payments_ _- 3, 000 
——————_ + 220, 456 
ENT Tg es oF ya kB Dia oe we a ea a ES Oc es Oe ee oe Oa 5, 268, 000 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Mr. McKenna. Allright,sir. The 1951 appropriation was $5,446,- 
000. However, we have estimated an unobligated balance of 
$324,303,000 and a reserve has been established for that figure with 
the Bureau of the Budget; making a net of $5,121,697. 

The figure for 1952 is $178,000 less than the appropriated amount 
for 1951; it is $146,000 more than the adjusted appropriation. The 
combination of deductions and additions that result in this net 
figure are included in this table. 

However, for the benefit of the committee, the item of $18,000 
shown under item 1, decrease in requirements for printing informa- 
tional pamphlets, arises because during the current fiscal vear there 
was an amount of some $20,000 appropriated for a special infor- 
mational pamphlet to be released to all railroad employees. The 
need for that will be met with the current issue of the pamphlet and 
the amount we have requested is the small sum to cover informational 
leaflets that may be necessary from time to time to cover special 
phases of the act that need further explanation. 

Under item 2, the $24,123 is for the completion of a special project 
whereby we have merged certain detailed employee earnings on to 
5-year summary cards, and it is to be hoped that eventually this will 
speed up the certification of employee earnings for the purpose of 
certification of claims and will also result in the conservation of floor 
space for the records that are required for such work. 

The $32,030 representing the next item is the estimated savings in 
personal services due to improved operations under the management 
improvement program that got under way during the past year. 
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Under “Additions,” the main additions that will affect the increase 
are matters that are largely not within the control of the Board. The 
first item, within-grade salary advancements, is an automatic provision 
under the United States Federal Employees Pay Act, amounting to 
$71,100. 

Then there is $15,299 because of the increase in the number of 
compensable days in 1952 as compared with 1951. The increase in 
payments to the Treasury Department in the amount of $22,248 is 
attributable to the increase in the number of beneficiaries that we will 
have on our rolls and to whom the Treasury will be required to make 
checks payable. 

The increase in number and cost of medical examinations, it is 
estimated, will amount to $7,100. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is that? 

Mr. McKenna. Under our disability program applicants for occu- 
pational and total and permanent disability are required to submit 
to physical examinations. In the past we have been in the lucky 
position of being able to have many of these physicals taken care of 
by the carriers themselves at their own medical facilities and that 
was done free. There has been a tendency, because of the increased 
number of occupational disability cases that we have had, for the 
carriers to decline to undertake this work, and as a result we have to 
go to outside practitioners more and more often for the examinations, 
and they are then conducted at the expense of the board. Also, part 
of that expense is due to the rising fees charged by members of the 
medical profession. 

Mr. Hepricx. What do they charge now? 

Mr. McKenna. For the general physical I believe we have a $5 
rate and a $7.50 rate depending on localities. 

Mr. Heprick. That has been the rate for many years. - 

Mr. McKenna. Well, I believe we had a flat rate of $5 in all in- 
stances up until a few years ago when we had to put in a higher bracket 
in certain communities where nobody would make the examination at 
the lower rate. Then, of course, we have various special examinations 
that run as high as $20 for special X-ray work, special heart examina- 
tions, and so forth. 

Item 5 is for the replacement of office machines and purchase of 
file cabinets. The office machines that we plan to replace are 11, 12, 
and 13 years old and none of them 

Mr. Hepricx. Where will they be used? 

Mr. McKenna. Chicago. 

Mr. Hepricx. Anywhere else besides Chicago? 

Mr. McKenna. No; not under the retirement operation. The 
field does much of the preliminary work but the machine operations 
are required in connection with the computing and accounting 
processes. 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF RETIREMENT FUND, 1938-52 


Mr. Heprick. I wonder if you would prepare for the record a list 
of the incomes for the past 4 or 5 years and the amounts paid out for 
the past 4 or 5 years, to and from this railroad retirement fund, 

Mr. McKenna. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES—-CONTINUED 


Mr. McKenna. To return to this statement. Under item 6 we 
show an amount of $5,886 for the triennial actuarial valuation project 
which is due in the fiscal year 1952 as part of the regular 3-year 
program. 

Item 7, increase in cost of building maintenance—that largely is a 
matter over which we have no control although it does include some 
additional square footage required for the storage of records that lend 
themselves to storage but must be retained. 

Mr. Heprick. I take it it is your own building. 

Mr. McKenna. No, sir; the building is owned by Public Buildings 
Administration, but we are one of the few agencies that are required 
to reimburse Public Buildings for maintenance charges; so we are in 
the position of a tenant for all practical purposes. I think the two 
board members up here feel in view of the fact we do pay for so many 
services out of the trust funds that they would like to argue on the 
merits of the interest probably for that reason. 

The increase in work load of maintenance of accounts of employee 
earnings which results in an increase of $31,851, comes about largely 
as the result of the increased manpower that will be required by the 
railroads under the present defense effort, that increased manpower 
leading to the establishment of additional accounts in our bureau of 
wage and service records. 

The increase in the workload of processing and payment of initial 
claims, which is $7,420, is brought about by the increase contemplated 
in the claims load for the year 1952. 

The increase in the workload of recertification monthly of awarded 
claims takes care of the roll of beneficiaries getting annuities already 
in force—the work of changing addresses, making the monthly certi- 
fication to the treasury to keep the payments in force, deleting the 
names of individuals who are no longer eligible or who become de- 
ceased—that payroll is continually increasing and the additional 
money is required for the increased work. 

The increase of $5,858 is largely due to the fact that there have 
been several administrative positions in the board that have been 
vacant for a number of months in the 1951 fiscal year and which are 
expected to be filled during all of the fiscal year 1952; that comes 
under the item, “Increase in general administrative activities.” 

Item 12 is the increase in social-security tax payments, in the 
amount of $3,000, and is due to the recent legislation whereby employ- 
ees not previously covered by the System may elect or must take their 
benefits under the Social Security System, the agencies having to pay 
the equivalent employer's tax required by that legislation. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Hepricx. Why did you have $324,303 too much money for last 
year? 

Mr. Rupisry. Outlays were not as high as originally anticipated 
both with respect to retirements and also various other activities that 
resulted in that. 

Mr. Hepricx. You do not mean to say your operating expenses are 
decreasing, do you? 
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Mr. Rupisin. We are saving over $300,000 on this year’s appropria- 
tion. 















_we Mr. McKenna. I think, when I came to that item of $33,000 under 
ject & management improvement program, I would have liked to have said 
fear |] that possibly in view of the figures coming out of these large agencies, 
: some of them, with their tremendous budgets, that our little $32,000 
isa [4 does not look so good. But over the years we are pretty proud of the 
pme | 4 job we have done in lining up an efficient organization out there. I 
end |% think you will find in 1944 or 1945 we were the first permanent agency 
E to install work simplification. After that we had the Bureau of the 
Es Budget make a survey of our entire organization and they said we 
ings were one of the outstandingly efficient agencies of the Government, 
ired | and so we are really scraping the bottom of the barrel, to get this 
em F $33,000. They are day-to-day improvements, little ways to cut 
two | corners, but definitely there is not the possibility for savings that 
any | % there may be in some of these agencies that are so large that possibly 
the |% they do not get the continuing close scrutiny that our own staff and 
> operations receive from us. 
yvee 
gely 7 CONTEMPLATED LEGISLATION ON RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 
the Fe 
wer | Mr. McGraru. Is there any legislation pending that would liber- 
uof FF alize benefits to the employees? 
é Mr. McKenna. There is none pending at the present time. 
itial © Mr. McGraru. Is there any contemplated? 
ited =A Mr. Harper. Yes, | think it can be safely said that some amend- 
> ments will be prepared and be submitted to Congress within the next 
‘ded F 30 to 60 days. The operating groups and the nonoperating groups 
ady [4% have both prepared programs and they are trying to get together on a 
erti- PP program which both can endorse. Because of the busy situation in 
the FP which both groups have been engaged and with which you are perhaps 
de- familiar there has been some delay but it is expected a bill all the 
onal —) organizations can agree upon will be ready for drafting and submission 
» to the Congress within the next 30 to 60 days. 
nave PF Mr. McGraru. And the effect of those amendments if adopted will 
been | be to liberalize and increase the benefits to the employees? 
rare PF Mr. Harper. Perhaps more accurately we had better say it will 
mes — be a redistribution of the benefits and some contemplated savings 
| which are separate and apart from the taxes. That is a little involved, 
the —) but we expect to save a considerable sum by transferring certain 
loy- — portions of them to Social Security. 
their Mr. McGraru. Would the sum total of these amendments be to 
pay | increase or decrease the benefit payments to the employee? 
; Mr. Harper. They will serve in every instance to increase benefits 
' both to the age annuitants and survivors. 
i Mr. McGraru. Now, if those amendments are adopted what 
- happens to the actuarial soundness of the fund? 
* last : Mr. Harper. That has been our difficulty, our chief difficulty in 
' working up these programs but as I said a while ago we have a plan 
ated — in the making and under development which we think will yield a 
that : sufficient additional savings to justify these increases in benefits. 
’ Mr. McGratu. What would be the nature of the savings you 


sare — = speak of? 
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Mr. Harper. I think that it is probably not too premature for me 
to say we contemplate transferring to the social security our short 
service employees, that is employees with less than either 5 or 10 
years of service. 

Mr. McGrartu. Well, will you not have to transfer to the social 
security then some of the reserves or some of the contributions those 
people have made, these so-called short-time employees? 

Mr. Harper. That would perhaps be necessary. The plan con- 
templates doing no harm to social security or placing any of them in 
any different position than they would be in the salle retirement. 

Mr. McGrartu. Then if you do that and you say it will increase the 
benefits, then I repeat: What happens to the actuarial soundness of 
your fund? 

Mr. Harper. It is expected it will come to just within a few points 
of our tax income now. Our taxes are now 12 percent; eventually 
they will go to 12%. The estimated cost now is around 12.60 or 12.70 
and it will be in that near vicinity, close enough that our actuaries 
can hold it to be actuarially sound, we hope. 

Mr. McGrartu. But you contemplate increasing the taxes? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

Mr. McGratu. Well, how much in dollars would you save, in 
round figures that would not put your fund a little bit off? 

Mr. Harper. Perhaps we can get some refinements in; by that 
I mean trimming the cloth to the pattern—It might run in the neigh- 
borhood of 12.75 or 13 depending on the peseell but there are some 
refinements that are being worked on now, trying to cut down some 
of the contemplated additional benefits to those within actuarial 
soundness. 

Mr. McGratu. That would run into some hundreds of millions of 
dollars, approximately? 

Mr. Harper. I could not say now. Those figures are large and a 
little bit baffling to me. 

Mr. McGraru. But you are convinced that it would not make 
your fund actuarially unsound? 

Mr. Harper. I think that I can say with a measure of safety that 
our people will not go along with anything that will not be actuarially 
sound. 

Mr. McGrartu. Then how is it if your fund can stand that, that 
the proposed plan of the Bureau of the Budget calling for a few million 
dollars loss of interest from Treasury funds would make your plan 
actuarially unsound? 

Mr. Harper. Well, I do not know that there is 

Mr. McGratu. Can you give me the figures—you said 12, 12.75. 
. Mr. Harper. Yes; that is payroll taxes. I cannot give you the 

ures. 

Mr. McGrarn. But still you say your fund can stand that shock 
without change and still be actuarially sound. 

Mr. Harper. Oh, no, not without the savings that we are going 
to make. 

Mr. McGratn. I appreciate that, but there still will be something 
that will come out of the fund, there still will be a loss to the fund in 
dollars, will there not? 

Mr. Harper. We hope not. We are trying to trim our benefits 
to where we will not exceed revenue from taxes. 
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Mr. McGrartru. How much did you say your loss is by the pro- 
posed change contemplated by the budget? 

Mr. Harper. About $4,500,000. 

Mr. McGratu. Will not this contemplated change represent 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000? 

Mr. Harper. We hope not. We cannot say. The groups are 
diligently striving to rearrange their proposed benefits to keep them 
within their tax income. 

Mr. McGrartu. Does it not seem strange if this plan of the Bureau 
of the Budget which is a $4,500,000 proposition and you gentlemen 
have all testified it makes your fund actuarially unsound, that still 
you say you can take this other change which will run certainly into 
at least that $4,500,000 and the fund will not be affected by it? 

Mr. Harper. I do not think I quite said that and if I did it was an 
inaccurate statement. We hope by the rearrangement of the benefits 
and by the transfer of these short-term employees to social security 
to derive enough money to leave our fund in about the same shape it 
is in now and yet be able to pay these additional benefits because of 
the sums derived from these transfers. 

Mr. McGratn. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


MODUS OPERANDI OF COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Denton. On page 16 of the committee print you have two 
items, 17 and 20. Are both of those items paid from the trust fund? 

Mr. Rupistn. The administrative appropriation is derived from the 
trust fund. The appropriation in the appropriate account is an appro- 
priation of the taxes due such fund. The first item in the appropri- 
ation of carriers taxes is to the trust fund and the amounts required 
for administrative expense are derived from the trust fund. 

Mr. Denton. Item 20 is taken from the trust fund? 

Mr. Rupistn. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Under item 17 the way that was carried previously, 
that amount was paid by the Treasury into the trust fund? 

Mr. Ruptsin. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. I do not understand that. My understanding is that 
colleeted by that railroad tax was some $457,832,724. Was that paid 
into the trust fund regardless of what was collected? 

Mr. Ruptstn. The appropriations are based on estimated tax col- 
lections. The taxes as they are collected go into that general fund 
and we in turn have a sum equivalent to the tax that went into the 
general fund. 

Mr. Denton. The point I make is, why do you have this figure of 
$457,000,000? Is that just an estimate? 

Mr. Ruptsin. That was based on an estimate of the taxes expected 
to be collected in 1951 with an adjustment for overestimate in prior 
years. 
~ Mr. Denton. I do not understand this, myself. I do not under- 
stand the mathematics of what you are doing there. 

Mr. McKenna. Perhaps I can explain it. 

Mr. Denton. And why do you lose $4,500,000? 

Mr. McKenna. The appropriation to the account is supposed to 
consist of the amount of taxes collected under the Carriers Taxing Act. 
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When amounts are appropriated to the account they become per- 
manently available with the result in 1952 we are making an appro- 
priation of $613,000,000. Now, at that time we were able to deter- 
mine the actual tax collections for the fiscal year ended 1950, so we 
find that for 1950 we had a prior year balance available of 
$156,167 ,000. 

Mr. Denton. Where do you get that figure? 

Mr. McKewna. I am taking that from table 4, or page 4 rather, 
in this book, if you come down here to unobligated balance savings, 
it is the third line from the bottom, shown as $29,000,000. Now, we 
would adjust that $613,000,000 by that $29,000,000 which is the 
revision of the 1951 estimate which we are able to make on the basis 
of the latest figures available at this time. 

Mr. Denton. Let me get this. In 1951 the tax collection was 
really $598,000,000 plus but the appropriation was only $457,000,000 
plus. I do not understand that. 

Mr. Rupisty. The reason was that we had to adjust an over- 
appropriation for the previous year and that overappropriation was 
taken into account. When the amount for 1951 was appropriated 
that was taken into account. This year taxes were estimated at 
$594,000,000 for 1951. 

Mr. Denon. Let me look at it just a minute. For 1950 you had 
$748,000,000 plus. 

Mr. Ruopistn. Yes. Initially for 1951 we had _ estimated 
$594,000,000 as the tax estimate. At that time held in reserve an 
amount of $136,167,276 which was the overappropriation as esti- 
mated at that time. They held that in the account so that since we 


had received this overappropriation of $136,000,000, at that time 
the latest figure, that $136,000,000 was taken into account and our 
1951 appropriation reduced by $136,000,000. 


EFFECT OF NEW LANGUAGE ON TRUST FUND 


Mr. Denton. Now, how do you lose this $4,500,000, what is the 
change made that makes you lose that? 

Mr. McKenna. Perhaps I can clarify it. Forget this prior-year 
adjustment and just deal with the $457,000,000, and I can show what 
happens so it will not be so confusing. 

When the money is paid to the account, the $457,000,000, there is 
immediately transferred to the fund in interest-bearing securities, the 
total amount of the appropriation less the amount required to make 
benefit payments for the last three-quarters less any reserve the Bureau 
of the Budget may establish against the account because of what 
appears to be an overestimate. So that we are as of the beginning of 
the fiscal year receiving interest on the major portion of the appropria- 
tion under the annual definite appropriation. 

Now, under the system that is proposed by the Bureau of the 
Budget, the permanent indefinite appropriation, no specified amount 
of money would be appropriated to the account. What would happen 
is that as the Treasury Department collects the taxes under the Car- 
riers Tax Act they would then be transferred to the fund and would 
at that time start to bear interest. Those taxes are collected on a 
quarterly basis, September 1, January 1, March 1, July 1. So that 
instead of having the money available for investment sometime during 
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the month of July it becomes available as these quarterly payments 
are made over the 12 months subsequent to July for investment in 
interest-bearing securities. 

Mr. Denton. That is the same way as with social security, is it 
not? 

Mr. McKenna. Social security is on that basis. 

Mr. Denton. And, then, after that this amount would not appear 
in this budget, is that right? 

Mr. McKenna. That is right, the language would take care of it. 

Mr. Squire. Except that we do not propose that, that proposal is 
not by us. We do not like that proposal. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. That is the proposal that is to be effected by this 
new language, is that not right? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. 

Mr. Squire. We want the old method. 

Mr. Denton. Why is that not a fair way to handle it, like social 
security? I understand you lose $4,500,000, but why is it not fair? 
Mr. Squrre. In our interpretation of the law in the language in 
the Railroad Retirement Act as I recall it, it is to be appropriated as 
an annual premium. That was a great many years ago, it was 
arranged for before the time of any of us here, they made the arrange- 
ment that has been in effect ever since then, as Mr. McKenna just 
described, of making these appropriations by what they called an 
annual definite, and that has been in effect for the last 7, 8, 9 years. 
I think the first few years there were six amendments. And as Mr. 
Harper said a little while ago although this year’s budget message 
says that a change should be made, last year’s budget message said 
~ in effect that the change could be made only by revising or changing 
> the basic law, the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Mr. Denton. Of course the Treasury is really losing that $4,500,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Well, we have another situation in which they 
are actually using our money without charge; that is the exact reverse. 

Mr. Denton. That is Treasury money, too. 
3 Mr. McKenna. We feel that it should not be acccmplished by the 
- appropriation act, that when it should be accomplished is when we 
can go back and make a few technical amendments to the basic 
legislation. What happens is this, under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act 0.2 percent of the tax collections are allocated for 
administration purposes and are in more or less of a revolving fund. 
Now, the law specifies that as of July 1 of each year any amounts in 
excess of $6,000,000 shall be transferred to the fund where it starts to 
collect interest. But in the meantime that administration fund may 
go as high as $12,000,000 and yet we do not have the authority to 
invest the surplus that we know we are not going to need in interest- 
bearing securities. It is a smaller amount involved, $120,000 or 
$150,000 a year, but the thing is working both ways. 
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Mr. Denton. Let me ask you another thing: For men working 5 
' or 10 years under this act I understand 12 percent is the payroll tax; 
» is that right? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. The employees pay 12 percent? 
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Mr. Harper. No, the employees pay 6 and employers 6. 

Mr. Denton. Under social security it is 14 each? 

Mr. Harper. That is right; eventually 6. 

Mr. Denron. I think that is a very good idea, put men working 5 
or 10 years under social security, but what kind of adjustment would 
you make for them on having paid money under this? By that I 
mean, suppose a man is working 5 years under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and he and the employer would between the two of them 
have paid in 12 percent whereas under social security they only paid 
3 percent—does there come some benefit by that or is it just for- 
feited or is there some adjustment? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, but as to the employee there is some provision 
for paying residuals in the event he gets less under social security than 
under railroad retirement. That is one of the detals that has to be 
worked out yet, but there is provision being made for that very situa- 
tion. I talked about ‘‘we’’ but I want the record to show that I was 
not speaking for the Board. I cannot divorce myself from the labor 
end of it and I was saying what the labor people have in mind, not 
what the Board has in mind. We administer the law, we do not 
change it. 

Mr. Heprick. I am sure everybody understands, 


PROVISIONS OF BASIC LAW ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR BENEFITS 


Mr. McGrath. You made reference just a few minutes ago that the 
original basic legislation provided for annual appropriation. 

Mr. Squrre. Yes. I think the wording is ‘shall be appropriated 
as an annual premium.” 

Mr. McKenna. Section 15 (a) of the act says: 

There is hereby created an account in the Treasury of the United States to be 
known as the railroad retirement account. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the account for each fiscal vear, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, as an annual premium, an amount sufficient, with a reason- 
able margin for contingencies, to provide for the payment of all annuities, pensions, 
and death benefits in accordance with the provisions of this act and the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1935. Such amount shall be based on such tables of mortality) 
as the Railroad Retirement Board shall from time to time adopt, and on an 
interest rate of 3 percent per annum compounded annually. The Railroad 
Retirement Board shall submit annually to the Bureau of the Budget an estimate 
of the appropriation to be made to the account. 


Mr. McGratu. Within the meaning of the statute there is nothing 
that says it must be appropriated in advance. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Squire. Not unless one construes it—and I think that is what 
our lawyers have told us—as annual premium. I am not very 
familiar with the legislative history of that or our interpretation of 
that. That “annual premium’”’ was the term that at that time was 
of such wide and customary use in the insurance field. Now, actually, 
we do not get that full amount. A compromise was made 8 or 9 
years ago between somebody with our people and Treasury and | 
assume the Bureau of the Budget to establish the method which has 
been followed the last 8 or 9 years. 

Mr. Hepricx. What do you usually get if you do not get the full 
amount? 

Mr. Squire. I should not say we do not get the full amount in the 
beginning in a single premium, as Mr. McKenna described a little 
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while ago, spread over years but with the larger portion of it at the 
beginning. 

Mr. McGrartu. Under the statute that would be a question of the 
interpretation 

Mr. Harper. The Bureau of the Budget, however, since interpreted 
it as we do because last year they said no change could be made 
except by amendment of the basic law and they obviously got the 
same legal advice we got. 

Mr. Scuwasp. And that is the new language, is it not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 





EFFECT OF BILLS TO INCREASE BENEFITS 


Mr. Bussey. I believe there have been bills introduced in the pre- 
sent Congress to increase the percentage of benefits to the beneficiaries 
of this railroad retirement fund to take care of the increased cost of 
living. If I am not mistaken some of those bills provide for an in- 
crease of about 25 percent and in one case 33}, percent. How would 
that affect this fund actuarially? 

Mr. Harper. Those bills as presented are usually submitted to the 
Board for development as to costs and the bills you speak about 
cannot be supported with our present taxes. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your solution for the problem of these benefi- 
ciaries with regard to the increased cost of living and with the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar going down today? 

Mr. Harper. It seems to be a pretty serious headache for which 
there is no remedy except the increase in taxes. We feel that we have 
squeezed just about all the benefits under our system that we can out 
of the taxes which we collect. There are three sets of actuaries, one 
representing the public, one the railroads, and one the organizations 
which examine our accounts each 3 years and in their reports they 
have said very much as I have said now, that there cannot be any 
great increases in benefits without increasing the taxes. 

There seems to be no answer to it unless we say to these people just 
like we do the holders of any annuities and bonds and things of that 
sort, that they are just living on an inflated dollar, and it is too bad— 
but anything that has to be done about it would have to be done with 
some more inflated dollars. 


COMPARISON TO SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Bussey. I have received numerous letters complaining to me 
that under the Railroad Retirement Act the beneficiaries are being 
discriminated against in comparison to the people under social security 
due to the fact that they pay in 6 percent and the people under social 
security pay in 1% percent. 

Mr. Rupistn. One and one-half percent for the employee and 
1}; for the employer. 

Mr. McKenna. The combined is 3 percent tax. 

Mr. Bussey. The combined tax of 3 percent, would mean that the 
employees under the Railroad Retirement Act are paying in 400 
percent more than the people under Social security but they are not 
receiving 400 percent additional benefits. What is your reaction 
to that? 
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Mr. Harper. Well, the additional benefits under our act may not 
be 400 percent greater than theirs but we do have many benefits 
under our act that they do not have under social security. I am 
thinking about disability annuities, I am thinking about prior service; 
and there are many phases of our system that are very superior. 
Now, as to whether or not they are 400 percent that, of course, is a 
matter of opinion. 

This can be said for our system, that there is no set of circumstances 
under which an employee can draw out less than he puts into our 
system. That simply means that if a man pays in a certain sum 
during his railroad service he will draw a greater sum in benefits than 
what he paid in and in the event of his death 

Mr. Bussey. Well, that would be a very poor system if he did not, 
especially with the carriers paying in 6 percent in addition to his 
6 percent. 

Mr. Harper. Well, that is the answer, of course; but that is a fact 
nonetheless. The prior service—of course social security gives to a 
certain degree effect to prior service but up until the amendments it 
did not; and our employees are credited with all service prior to 1937 
provided they were employees as of August 29, 1935. 

Mr. Heprick. In case of death of the employee—what did you 
begin to say about that? 

Mr. Harper. In case of the death of the employee his estate, his 
family draws the difference between what he has paid in and what 
has been paid to him. 

Mr. Heprick. In a lump sum? 

Mr. Harper. Lump sum or residual. 

Mr. Hepricx. Either way? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Heprick. That is certainly fair enough. 

Mr. McKenna. I think also a good portion of this 6 percent. is 
going to maintain the actuarial solvency of the fund so he knows that 
even though he has to wait 30 years for benefits the money is going to 
be there to pay the benefits when the time has expired. I do not 
know whether you can make the same comparison with social security 
actuarially. 

Mr. Bussey. Social security will have to come out of the taxes, 
the taxpayer to make up the deficit. What is the position of the 
employee who reaches the retirement age but feels his pension is not 
enough to live on and wants to continue to work? 

Mr. Harper. He continues to pay taxes and does not enhance his 
annuity by such continued payments. 

Mr. McKenna. But he does—his survivors enhance their benefits 
because the residual payment will be based upon what he has paid in 
including any amount paid in after age 65, I believe. 

Mr. Harper. I do not know as to that; maybe so. 

Mr. McKenna. I believe so; so even in that case though he cannot 
reap the benefit himself by any increase in annuity his survivors reap 
the full benefit. 

Mr. Bussey. I cannot bring myself to the position of feeling or 
believing it is fair for a man to continue to pay into this fund at the 

rate they are required to and not benefit by it. 
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Mr. Harper. That is one of the amendments that is in this package 
of amendments, to permit them to. continue to accumulate service 
after 65. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that would be one change that would get my 
wholehearted support. 

Mr. Harper. That is one item that is agreed upon. 

Mr. McKenna. Of course, for the record I might say that although 
the annuitant cannot enter the service of an employer or the last 
person by whom he was employed, he can perform any other service. 
For example, if he works for the XYZ Railroad he can go to work 
for the Gulf Oil Co. and make as much as he likes unless he is dis- 
abled, in which case he cannot make more than $75 a month in any 
six consecutive months. 

Mr. ScuwasBe. This would not be permitted under social security? 
Mr. McKenna. That is right. 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEE TURN-OVER 


Mr. Bussey. What percentage of turn-over do you have in your 
employees in the agency? 

Mr. McKewna. I think it is 16 out of 100—16 percent, from the 
latest figures we have. 

Mr. Bussey. From what you can observe from the group that might 
be promoting this transfer of those with from 5 to 10 years’ length of 
service over to social security, what possibilities would you say that 
legislation has of passing? 

Mr. Harper. | could not say, for this reason. The organizations, 
the nonoperating group and the operating group send their plans over 
to our Board to our research department to develop and project the 
cost and to see just whether they will work or will not work, and 
consequently I am not familiar with the details; but they are gradually 
working out a program as I understand it upon which the ‘‘ops’’ and 
the “‘non-ops’” can agree and when they have done that it is my 
understanding they propose to—— 

Mr. Bussey. The mere fact they are working on that particular 
problem is some justification for saying it looks like they will agree 
on some plan? 

Mr. Harper. I will just take a chance and state that, as a fact, I 
am just as sure as I can be that some sort of bill for amending the act 
will be in readiness within the next 30 to 60 days—but I think 30 days. 

Mr. Bussey. What would you say if the operating and nonoperating 
groups would agree on a plan that in the judgment of the Board is 
sound—in regard to the possibility of its passing the Congress? 

Mr. Harper. This is purely a personal guess, but that personal 
guess is, judging from what the Congress did for social security, that 
they would be disposed to liberalize our system. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all. 

Mr. Heprickx. Any other questions? 

Mr. McGrarn. Just one thing, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hepricx. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951. 


Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE PROGRAMS 


WITNESSES 
HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 
DR. J. J. KRONZER 


Mr. Fogarty. In behalf of the committee, I want to welcome back 
to our committee room one of the outstanding Members of the 
Congress for the past 12 years: Mr. Keefe, of Wisconsin. 

Frank, we want you to know that you are very welcome here, and 
on behalf of the committee I am delighted to say that we are all very 
pleased that you have taken the time to come here today and to give 
us the benefit of your views on the matter of better health for all the 
people of the country. I have been one of your followers in the field 
for the past 5 or 6 years, and I for one appreciate everything you have 
done as a Member of the Congress for the past 12 years. We welcome 
you here today, and we know that you have a message for us. The 
committee is yours. Just proceed and take as much time as you wish. 

Mr. Kerrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it of 
course is indeed an innovation to be able to sit on this side of the 
table and, without any inhibitions, to be able to express your opinion 
and judgment with respect to a subject matter which has been very 
near and dear to me for the entire period of my legislative experience. 

The whole field of public health, like the field of spiritual health, is 
having a tremendous resurgence in the minds of the American people 
today. I do not suppose there ever was a time in the history of the 
country when there was such a feeling on the part of the average man 
and the average woman as to the necessity for providing the imple- 
ments and the facilities to protect and conserve public health. I 
shall not attempt to explore the background of that feeling, but 1 
know that it exists. I know it from many, many sources and many, 
many angles. It has been my privilege to speak to many national 
groups in conventions, and vou might be surprised to know that in at 
least a half dozen such, in recent months, I have devoted a major 
portion of what I had to say on this subject relating it to the over-all 
situation that faces the American people today in this great crisis 
that is upon us; and the most amazing thing that I have observed, 
when I have asked the question directly and positively of 2,000 or 
2,500 people, hard-headed businessmen like the National Foundry- 
men’s Association, or the National Monument Dealers’ Association, 
or the National Cemetery Owners’ Association, organizations of that 
character to whom I have been privileged to speak, they have without 
hesitation and almost unanimously said, ‘‘We are willing to be taxed 
for this sort of thing.’”’ The inevitable situation has been that in my 
humble opinion there are, in the whole scheme of things of Govern- 
ment, innumerable places, as you know and I know, where retrench- 
ments and curtailments in public expenditure can be made without any 
very serious or noticeable interference with the governmental func- 
tions so far as they affect John Q. Public in America. 

So, as most of you well know, it was always my attitude and still is 


that there are some functions of the Government that stand in a far 


different relationship budgetwise to the Treasury than do many other 
functions of Government. I can see where, in this over-all budget 
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which I have studied which you now have before you, there is oppor- 
tunity for retrenchment in very large sums below the budget esti- 
mates that would not interfere in my humble judgment in any way 
with the orderly processes of Government in its relation to human 
affairs, and I am satisfied that, as you go through this budget, you 
will find those spots and places. 

Now, it is not necessary for me to recapitulate on the necessity for 
doing what the Congress has almost unanimously done in the past in 
providing for the set-up of these various categorical programs of re- 
search and control in the field of public health. I do not need to tell 
this committee how important it is that, once a research program is 
undertaken, it isnot undertaken from one budget hearing to the next, 
and, when we set these programs of research and control in the fields 
of cancer and heart and mental illness, and VD, that these great over- 
all categorical programs, together with the categorical programs of 
research which are now before you in arthritis and rehumatism, peptic 
ulcers, and the general program of research embodied in the programs 
of the National Institutes of Health, that those programs were never 
designed to be effective if considered only from vear to year, and hav- 
ing the programs dependent each year upon the attitude of an Appro- 
priations Subcommittee as to whether it should continue or not 
continue. 

This committee was well versed in the field and always has been 
because it was this committee, as your good chairman and others will 
remember, that first provided for the grants on a long-time basis for 
fellowships by which we could train people in these various fields and 
get the right type of people into these training programs with some 
assurance that there would be some continuity and ability to finish 
the studies which they might undertake. 

Now, the situation as I see the statistical information, with respect 
to mental illness and as to cancer and heart and the over-all picture, 
isnot a good one. There are those timid souls in this country—and 
they are to be found in the Congress as well—who throw up the 
sponge and say, ‘“‘Why continue to spend money for research? You 
are not going to find the answer. You will never find the answer for 
cancer or diseases of the circulation and so on.”’ 

T have heard people say that on the floor of this Congress. Strange 
as it may seem, the public are pretty generally not of that attitude, 
because the public knows that industry is spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars on research all of the time; and, if 5 percent of their 
research activities result in something worth while, the money is pretty 
well spent. 

I have said repeatedly and repeatedly that I think that the develop- 
ment of the antityphus serum out here at the National Institute of 
Health—that one thing—has more than justified every dollar of ex- 
penditure that has been made down through the years for that insti- 
tution. You could measure it in dollars and cents and demonstrate 
it. Consequently, I want to as vehemently as I can, without im- 
pinging upon the thinking of any member of the subcommittee or 
any Member of the Congress or anvone who might read this record, 
in the first instance, impress if I can on this record the necessity for 
continuity in this field of research. 

T am just as convinced as I am that I am sitting in this chair that in 
our lifetime we are going to see the answer to this baffling mystery of 
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cancer. We are only now getting to the point where we are getting 
the full benefit of the work of this committee in providing, for in- 
stance, clinical facilities throughout the country that are aiding in 
the research development in that field. 

I can foresee the things that are going to come as a result of research 
into the field of heart, and this committee can take some pride in the 
fact that it has made a major contribution in that field. If I do say 
it, L am exhibit A, because I had available to me at the depths of a 
heart attack the services of a.competent man who knew how to use 
the implements that had been provided as a result of research. I am 
here for that reason. 

Now, to those who scoff at the idea of spending various sums of 
money for research and who may say we need to conserve every 
dollar for research and in the development of our international 
obligations and so on and so forth—it is common talk today—I am 
one of those who is convinced that, if this great Government of ours 
or any of the teams of researchers that are at work could 1 day come 
up with the answer to cancer, we would have available for implemen- 
tation of a foreign policy not a death-dealing weapon but a life-saving 
weapon that, in my simple judgment, would be as effective in pro- 
moting international accord as anything that has ever been accom- 
plished in that field. 

1 haven’t the statistical information available, but I read in the 
press—how much you can rely upon it I don’t know—of the spread of 
typhus among the forces of the Chinese armies that we are fighting in 
Korea. History is replete with instances of the devastating effects 
upon massed troops. We don’t sustain that fear as a result of our 
research into that field. We have done a great job in the whole field 
of infectious diseases until we no longer have these fears that used to 
exist in whole populations. 

Well, now, what about the war effort? I want this thing prosecuted. 
I want every nickel as a citizen cut out of this thing we call Govern- 
ment that isn’t necessary. It is going to take some discrimination 
on the part of the Members of Congress to do a selective job. We 
can’t just broadax across the board on appropriations and say we are 
going to slice this thing without doing perhaps vital injury to some very 
necessary things. Now, in my book—and it always has been so—the 
control of disease, the control of epidemics, the development of sound 
health, the discovery of new methods and media for controlling the 
psychoses that affect people today as never before in the field of 
mental illness is as vitally concerned with the war effort as the produc- 
tion of guns or implements of war. I have felt that, from the very 
beginning of my service on this committee in 1939, without sound 
bodies we can’t develop a sound national-defense program. There is 
a lot of work to be done, and it can only be done by continuous and 
sustained résearch by patient, uncompromising, unsung heroes, at 
work at the scientific bench. 

To those who might doubt the efficiency of research and the dis- 
semination of the results of that research into the hands of the prac- 
titioners throughout the country, I assume and believe that most of 
you are acquainted with the situation that has been dramatized in 
Chicago recently—I know, Fred, that you are well acquainted with it 
because it has been in all of the newspapers and in Time magazine and 
in all the headlines of the country—the case of the woman who was 
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found frozen in an alley in Chicago and who normally should have 
been dead or, if she was able to survive, would have perhaps been the 
victim of quadruple amputations and so on and so forth. Normally 
it would be passed by as though it didn’t mean anything, just a non- 
descript person of police record and so on, fell down drunk and froze 
to death in an alley, but the results of that thing are so startling and 
dramatic that, as they stated in an article in one of the magazines, her 
name will go down in medical history and on the blotters of the 
scientists of the country rather than upon the police blotters of 
Chicago. 

I would call your attention to the fact, the new members of the 
committee, but the chairman and Dr. Hedrick will so well recall the 
fight that was made in this subcommittee to provide $2.5 million 
dollars with which to implement the dissimination and the possible 
synthesization of ACTH and compound E, or cortisone, and to pro- . 
vide funds for the discovery of new sources of cortisone; how this com- 
mittee provided $2.5 million dollars for that purpose and the Public 
Health Service made grants of that money in the development of those 
great new implements and tools to fight disease. 

Seventy thousand dollars was granted to Michael Reese Hospital 
in Chicago, $70,000 out of that fund. You will recall it was $2.5 
million that was an unbudgeted item. We now see what has happened 
because of that money. Michael Reese Hospital had cortisone in 
sufficient quantity on hand and the dramatic utilization in fighting 
this condition of this woman. I am not a doctor, but I have had it 
explained to me and I can understand it. It has resulted in the most 
miraculous and dramatic thing that has been perhaps recorded in 
medical history in many a day that the woman is going to live and the 
last reports are that she may have a slight amputation of a finger or 
two when she was frozen stiff and solid and even her eyeballs were as 
hard as agate marbles. Here is a new therapy and a new experimental 
and dramatic use of this wonder drug, which had the therapy been 
known, and had been available for use over there in Korea, no one 
can say what the effect may have been in saving these many, many 
terrible losses that were sustained by our troops as a result of frozen 
feet and frozen fingers and everything else. Now, there, to me, is 
bringing up to date as a result of a direct action of this committee, 
what has produced a result that may be revolutionary in character 
in the treatment of that type of thing. How far it will go only con- 
tinued research and only continued experimentation can determine. 

In many, many other fields, is this situation to be noted. In the 
development ef the various and sundry media of heart control and 
detection as well as in the method of treatment, there are great 
advances being made, but there is a tremendous opportunity for fur- 
ther work to be done. The funny part of the thing is that I cannot 
understand when you take a sound, hard-headed two-fisted individual 
who hates waste in Government so that he just cannot live with it, 
and I know several of them like that, put them on a committee like 
the National Heart Association, National Heart Advisory Council, 
let them see the problem, let them see what it is, let them understand 
the situation, and they become crusaders. I know that these two 
that I am thinking of right now whom I am intimately acquainted 
with have developed that sort of an attitude. 
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In the field of venereal-disease control, we cannot let up. We have 
made great progress and I pay a great tribute to the Public Health 
Service and to the committees of the Congress here both in the 
House and in the Senate that have continuously made available sufli- 
cient funds to keep up the fight that has done such wonders and 
established such new and fine therapeutic treatment in the field of 
venereal disease. 

There is a lot of work to be done in this heart field. - We cannot do 
what we wanted to do. The chairman and I have seen eye to eye 
down through the years on the necessity for providing clinical facilities, 
actual construction of hospital facilities to provide clinical patients 
upon which the researchers could keep records and devote some time. 
We have made a lot of progress but we cannot go on and complete 
what was in mind because of the necessities for conservation of funds. 

I am perfectly willing that that should be. There is nothing in 
this budget for such construction funds. They are totally eliminated. 
I note that in this budget there is a fund provided for the continuation 
of the hospital construction program. That was practically elimi- 
nated last year after the very definite fight, as you remember, in the 
Congress itself; the funds were put in by amendment on the floor of 
the House and finally before it got through that program was pretty 
badly stifled. I see that the Bureau of the Budget is going along 
with it. 

I do not suppose it is any different in your town than it is in mine 
or in your locality than it is in mine. 

The need for hospital beds is still an appalling one, just appalling, 
and those of you who do not want to see the advent of socialized 
medicine, and I happen to be one of them, and who believe that we 
can solve this problem within the limitations of our own system, 
better begin to give some thought to the necessity for the ever- 
continuing expansion of the facilities necessary to deal with the prob- 
lem of public health; and hospital construction is one of them. We 
have not the facilities in my town; we haven’t them yet with all the 
additions that have been built and the construction that has gone on. 
They are still sleeping in corridors, and I have been in the hospitals 
around the last few months to make my own observations. I was 
down in your town, George, in Tulsa. It so happens that the sister- 
hood in charge of that great hospital are people that I know very 
well and I do not know whether you are acquainted with Sister 
Virginia. 

Mr. ScuwaBkE. St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

Mr. Keere. They have enlarged that three or four times and they 
have still got them sleeping in the halls. I know what the reason 1s 
in Tulsa; it is because 95 percent of them are all participants in the 
voluntary system of medical care. 

Mr. ScuwaBeE. That is largely responsible. 

Mr. Keere. Yet they cannot continue to take care of them even 
having expanded it three times. Now, we must not overlook that 
situation. The answer to this thing is that the American people are 
demanding these things; they demand this care, and the great Gov- 
ernment must play its part in providing it. 

I am happy to state that my observation is that the generosity o! 
private philanthropy and private giving still is being maintained at a 

very high level in my area of the country. The funds devoted to the 
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poliomyelitis eampaign far exceeded the collections in any other year. 
I have not seen what the reports of the public subscription in the 
heart and cancer fund drives has been but I assume they will be large 
because of the fact that the public themselves want these programs 
continued. But the combination of private philanthropy and public 
appropriation is working harmoniously together so that there is with- 
out duplication in these various fields the stimulation to research and 
control that is so vitally necessary. 

I hope that there will be no diminution below the budget estimates 
in this field of public health. This is one element out of an over-all 
great appropriation bill, the Public Health Service in the Federal 
Security Agency. It has received quite considerable reduction, as 
you well know, as a result of Presidential freezing of funds appro- 
priated by the Congress which has been translated into this new budget 
very largely. I am not asking a single dollar as a citizen of appro- 
priation beyond the items provided for in this budget. I would not 
think of asking this committee to exceed the appropriation estimates 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. I think that the more 
money could be used in certain aspects of this field, but I realize how 
difficult it would be to even shift the funds. We tried that last vear. 
We tried to shift the emphasis from one phase of public health activity 
to another. That did not affect the over-all total of appropriation 
but that changed the functions by placing emphasis here with the 
money rather than over here [indicating]. It just did not hit. I am 
frank to say that was one of the frustrations that I took home with 
me night after night, and yet I do not blame anybody. Maybe I 
am overzealous and maybe I see these things from an overzealous 
heart that is interested in this field. 

But listen, men; I have gone through the heart situation myself. 
I have had the rheumatic heart condition in one of my grandsons. I 
have a sister, the first one in my whole family as far back as we can 
find, who for 17 weeks has been dying the death of the damned: 
Cancer. When it hits you, with all of its devastating cruel aspects, 
wiping out, if you please, the financial status of the family that is 
affected by hospital and medical care, and when you see your friends 
that you have grown up with lying there in the hospital with cerebral 
hemorrhage—they call it a stroke—month after month, years pass; 
hospital bills, doctor bills, nurses bills, and the poor wife selling the 
house and uses that, and finally we have to go on charity. What a 
field of opportunity there is for medical research into the field of 
diseases of the circulation that bring that sort of a thing about. 

Now I want to see the information that is available today to the 
practitioners out in the field, disseminated under the control programs 
in cooperation with the State and local public health services so that 
we know that every practitioner has available to him and to the people 
that he is serving the very latest tools and implements with which to 
deal with these problems. 

I know that in the case of my little grandson, thank God I had 
available the advice and consultation to this man who sits on my right, 
of Duckett Jones who kept close track of the situation and as a result 
of their combined intelligence, apparently he has survived this situa- 
tion without any heart involvement whatsoever. I would like to 
have that service available to all kids everywhere and to all families. 





I know that in this whole program of public health, these training 
programs, this retraining of people into these fields of specialization, 
the inducements of offering medical practitioners to go into the field 
of psychiatry and mental health and the training of these people so 
as to bring these new methods out to the people in the field and in 
the control program, is so vital that you just cannot overstate the 
situation. It has been said here time ae time again by the best 
men that the country has. 

Now, I assume that so far as these items of appropriation are 
concerned, as compared with the need and the demand, let me put it 
this way—we set up the national council in the cancer program under 
the law; we set up an advisory council. We did the same thing in 
mental health. We did the same thing in heart. That is the action 
of the Congress. We set these up and get on those councils the best 
medical and lay men that the country has—scientific minds—who 
study the situation and the whole theory in setting these progrims 
up and the enactment of the legislation was to have ready at all times 
for the advice of the Congress the word of these councils to assist the 
Public Health Service and the Congress in dealing with this problem, 

Now, they have done so and they come up with, as you know, 
programs that seem almost fantastic. You could not believe that the 
need could be so great. But when you take fellows like Goldblatt and 
fellows like Ernest Mahler, people of that type, they are not in here— 
they are the fellows that pay taxes and pay plenty, and yet we have 
only just scratched the surface on that field. And my interest in 
coming down here now is as a citizen and I may say to you, my 
friends, is because I don’t want to see these programs wrecked, and if 
there is anything | can do to stop it, 1 want to continue to play my 
part because | said on the floor of the Congress that I shall never lose 
my interest whether I am in Congress or out of Congress in this effort 
to protect and preserve the health of people of this country. I think 
it has been exceedingly worth while. 

As 1 have studied the details of this budget, I think they have 
a pretty well-rounded program. It is nothing compared with what the 
research councils think is necessary, what the demand is, what the 
need is; it is not what the leaders in the field of teaching and the 
medical schools think it should be. But in view of the situation that 
confronts the country and its ability to spend, it seems to me that this 
is a pretty fairly well-rounded program and my hope is that this will 
not be reduced but that we can maintain it as it has come before the 
Congress. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fogarry. As you know, Frank, the budget of this year, al- 
though it shows on paper an increase of some $89 million, that takes 
into consideration that we always gave contract authority for hospital 
construction. This year we have no contract authority and if that 
contract authority had been added into fiscal 1951, it would show an 
actual decrease of $129 million. On top of that 

Mr. Keere. You are appropriating cash instead of giving contract 
authority this year which makes the difference. 

Mr. Focarry. On top of that, as you know, in the closing days of 
the last Congress, we had a school-construction bill that we passed 
and that shows an increase of some $50 million which was not included 
before. That is in the Federal Security Agency, of course. This 
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year, as you know, we have two new research institutes that have been 
added, the arthritis and rheumatism and the neurological center. 
We have had budget requests for those before. The Senate did put 
it in a year ago and the House refused to go along with it to get those 
two institutes started which will be run, as you well said, under the 
same provisions as the heart center and the mental-health institutions. 
These people in the room are going to testify to the need for these 
two funds for these two institutes this year. 

Mr. Kerre. Mr. Chairman, I have, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, asked my own doctor, J. J. Kronzer, of Oshkosh, Wis., t 
accompany me here. Dr. Kronzer is a rather modest individual. 
He is a commander in the Navy, was in the last war, and occupied a 
very splendid position in the air arm of the Navy and has practiced 
for over 20 years as a physician and surgeon in my city. He is perhaps 
the best or the busiest practitioner in that whole area. I have often 
marveled at how be is able to stand up and be able to take the gaff 
that he takes as a general practitioner operating surgically 4 or 5 
uumes every morning and seeing 80 to 100 people a day and then 
making house calls at night in response to people suffering from heart 
attacks like me, and other things, and sitting by their bedside all 
night and all that. But he is what I conceive to be a real doctor from 
the small community that knows and is, has experienced the problems 
that are faced by that type of practice. So I have asked him, with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, just to make a little statement 
about how he sees this situation. I introduce to you, Dr. Kronzer. 

Mr. Focarry. The committee will be glad to hear from you, Doctor. 

Dr. Kronzer. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this is my first 
appearance before a congressional committee, my first experience 
before any committee, so I am a bit nervous and perspiry. 

I have practiced for 20 years, as Mr. Keefe said, as a general 
physician and surgeon. During that time I also have put in 4 years 
on the city’s health commission in the early days so I have had some 
experience in health work also. 

We as general practitioners must be concerned with two things that 
I have always looked at and that is naturally, first, diagnostic and 
then treatment; 40 years ago, 40 or 50 years ago, before my time of 
practice, | do know that it used to be a common statement and now 
we say it is a joke, that if a doctor made a diagnosis and he was not 
certain of any treatment because of the lack of normal medical facil- 
ities, because of the lack of normal scientific research, they used to 
say as a principle that if it was above the belly button, give him 
aspirin, and if it was below the belly button, castor oil. Dr. Hedrick 
remembers that statement. That has entirely been overcome through, 
naturally, research work. 

We in the field of general practice appreciate that a great deal 
because if it were not for that, with all our diagnostic work which we 
could do through training and learning, we still would not have the 
necessary facilities for treatment. I would not have had it for Mr. 
Keefe at 11 o’clock one night when I fortunately gave him three 
injections, intravenously, of papavirene hydrochloride and brought 
him out of a coronary thrombosis he had. I stayed with him for a 
number of hours after that. 

We would not have conquered venereal disease to the extent where 
we do not see a patient in the office now except for one a year, if it 
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were not for research work. We in the field of general medicine 
appreciate that this continued research must go on because if it does 
not, we know definitely that research men, scientific men, will some 
way or other continue to do their research work. They will not fail, 
Medical science has never failed, and they will continue. It will be 
awfully hard if you slow up this program which has been stretched so 
favorably at the present time, that I as one general practitioner 
speaking as I definitely could, feel like I could ee for all general 
practitioners, never want it discontinued. 

They could have taken this girl at Michael Reese that Mr. Keefe 
mentioned. She was a colored girl. They would not necessarily 
have to attempt to continue to research on her, feeling, well, she 
is a no-good individual; she had been in trouble with the police 
department before, why should we spend money or attempt to do 
anything on her to save her life? Medical men are not that way. So 
they did all they could possibly do to save her life with the use of 
cortisone which they had at that time but they had it because you had 
given it to them and they saw a possibility of finding a new use for 
cortisone, and they did. 

Now, in the field of cancer, diagnostic work will continue to be done 
through your research funds even though the definite treatment has 
not been discovered ; and these diagnostic works must be done early to 
perceive a possibility of construction of cancer cells in the system 
before it has ‘gone to the point where it has begun a metastatic stage. 

I saw a patient—I did not mention this to Mr. Keefe—just a few 
months ago; a woman who came in to see about salivation of the 
mouth which she complained of for 1 month—no loss of weight, no 
anemia, a slight loss of appetite, and no other symptoms until a 
month ago and I examined her thoroughly and palpated a little mass 
in the abdomen and she had a very extensive cancer of the stomach. 
We operated and resected the entire stomach up to just below the 
esophagus. She had a little metatitis in one of the glands. She 
recovered as far as the stomach is concerned. However, she had 
this condition of 1 month’s duration without a beginning loss of 
weight yet. 

There, again, if we can find something that could detect the cancer 
cells systematically before it started, even a primary growth, we would 
save these cancer lives. With heart disease the same. So, gentlemen, 
let me appeal to you as a general practitioner to continue this fund 
and continue this work and the saving of the lives that we will get 
through the use that we can of new medical knowledge, that it is going 
to mean more than any other thing that you can do in this country. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Doctor; we appreciate your 
statement. 

As you saw, Frank, we have Mr. Schwabe back on our committee 
this year, which I am very happy about. 

Mr. Keerr. I want to say that I am very happy to see the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma back on this committee. He 
and I sat next to each other on this committee for quite a long while, 
and George Schwabe was a tower of strength. He has ideas and 
translates them into action, and I know that with him and the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Busbey, the new Republican member on this 
committee, that you will find the finest kind of cooperation in dealing 
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with this appropriation estimate; and I know that you will find ways 
and means of saving the taxpayers money out of this over-all ap- 
propriation without taking it away from this most vital effort in the 
field of public health, research, and control. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ScuwaBe. I would like to say on the record, personally I am 
very delighted, Mr. Keefe, to have you back before us here on the 
opposite side of the table though it may be, and your able physician. 
I have enjoyed your presentation, your discussion of this subject 
immensely. 

As one who has a background sympathetic to the relief of suffering 
humanity, I think you know that my heart is in this, and as one who 
has had instances in his own family in so many of these fields covered 
appropriation wise by this committee. I cannot help but have a 
genuine interest in the subjects, these major subjects considered by 
the Public Health Service appropriation, and it has occurred to me 
as you gentlemen have presented the matter so ably this morning, 
that we have one thing to be on guard about here in connection with 
the appropriations for research, and that is to be sure that we can find 
those who will go into the field of research and not appropriate pro- 
miscuously and beyond our ability, to find men who are willing to give 
sacrifically as it is required in that line of work, their lives if it be 
necessary. Furthermore, I think it is your opinion and certainly is 
mine, and I am sure it is the doctor’s, that in the matter of research 
we cannot measure it in dollars and cents. Monetary considerations 
are not any yardstick at all to use in measuring or determination of 
the benefits that may be derived. We all know that research may be 


> carried on for years without any appreciable beneficial results. But 


someone turns up as a result of research with the very thing we need 
along the lines, probably less expected or least expected. 

Mr. Keere. Right on that point, if 1 may say so, George, as some 
of you know, I have been very much interested in some of the research 
that has been accomplished at the University of Wisconsin in connec- 
tion with its various research programs. The discovery of dicoumerol 
isa case in point. Dr. Link was not intensively directing his research 
to that specific thing but dicoumerol came as a result of an activity, 
as an offshoot, don’t you see—but a true scientist and a true researcher 
does not have blinders on so that he can look in just one direction, 
but as he goes along with his research, he sees things in all directions. 


_ The result of that was the development of one of the most potent and 


usable drugs that is in use now all over the world: dicoumerol. 
As an offshoot of that, I think you might be interested to know this, 


- that while he produced dicoumerol, which is, as the doctor knows— 
_ he uses, I suppose, every day, with this anticlotting action on the 


blood, there has been developed as a result of that work a new rat 


' poison which Dr. Link and his associates have put on the market 






_ through the medium of the Wisconsin Research Foundation, which is 


the first and only thing of its kind that does the job that has ever been 
developed. He has fooled the rats. He did not know that he was 
developing a rat poison when he was in this field of dicoumerol, the 


_ drug which they now feed to the rats; it causes them to bleed to death 


internally. They do not know they are eating a lethal poison like 
many of these others that they would eat and keel over, the pilot rat 
would, and his friends would see him dying in convulsions and they 
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would never eat that stuff again; they are smart. But Link has dis- 
covered this one. It is one of the greatest things you have ever seen, 
I used to have rats in my place in the country and they would come 
from the barns around and sneak over to my place. There isn’t one 
within 2 miles because I made a project out there. Nobody has seen 
a rat or @ mouse since we went on this project. They have all been 
fooled. 1 use this illustration. This rat poison comes as a byproduct 
of an entirely different line of research, but one which even though it 
is called a rat exterminator is one of the most vital things in the field 
of public health that has been done in a long time, believe me. If 
they can exterminate that carrier of germs they have really done a job. 
I use that as an illustration which comes to me, George, having been 
intimately associated with this situation in the last few months, to 
know what happened. 

I think that with the good judgment of the members of this com- 
mittee, whose judgment I so highly respect and with whom I was 
associated for so many years, I know that you are all intensely inter- 
ested in this field. No human being could be otherwise. Let us keep 
this activity at a level that will permit not only the research that is 
necessary in these other fields to continue at existing levels, but let 
us not stop, and believe me if you had the pain in your shoulder that 
I have had for the last 2 months, you would be getting to working 
on this arthritis and rheumatism. Believe me, if you can find some- 
thing for that, you fellows in the field, I will give you an endowment. 

Mr. Focarty. The committee had the opportunity last Tuesday of 
going out to the National Institutes of Health, with Dr. Scheele and 
all of the heads of the various institutes out there, and I think the 
committee was very pleased with the progress that is being made on 
the new clinical facilities at Bethesda. I think all of the members of 
this committee know or should know that that building was instituted 
under your leadership as chairman of this committee about 3 years 
ago and it has been testified before the committee this year that there 
is no other facility like it existing in the world and as far as we know, 
no other facility like it planned in the world. I hope that when this 
facility is dedicated in the latter part of next year, you will be there 
with us. 

Mr. Keere. That is very nice, John. 

Mr. Foaarry. I have said that on the floor before. 

Mr. Keerr. When the concept of that new hospital arose as a 
result of some conversations had one night out on the Lake Shore 
at my summer home, neither the people who were there with me 
who were talking about it, nor anybody else had any idea that the 
Congress of the United States would ever spend $60 million or $70 
million in brick and mortar and stone to build and equip the greatest 
clinical hospital in the world. The concept grew, as you members 
on the committee know. It means the orientation or the bringing 
together of the tag ends of research throughout the country, the 
evaluation of research and its dissemination in an orderly manner, 
and in my humble opinion will bring here to Bethesda the greatest 
research minds in the world because they have the opportunity to 
continue their work under proper auspices. We came back and this 
committee was sold immediately on the project. Not only that, but 
its corollary, the building of clinical facilities at the centers of research 
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throughout the country. So far as I know, there was not one dis- 
senting voice in the House. There was not a dissenting voice in the 
Senate and that became law as a monument to the Congress of the 
United States that had the foresight and the guts, if you please, to 
say we are going ahead with this thing; if we have got billions to 
build these things all over the world, we are going to ‘have this one 
out here at least at Bethesda. I think it is not a monument to me 
but it is a monument to the intelligence of the Congress of the United 
States that without one dissenting voice appropriated that huge sum 
of money and approved that project. This committee, believe me, 
can be proud of its pioneering action and spirit in bringing that about. 
Mr. Focartry. You were chairman of the committee at that time. 
Mr. Keere. The small part that I had in it is merely incidental. 
Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, before the witness leaves, I would like 
to add that when I first came to Congress in January of 1943, Frank 
Keefe was one of the first men I had the pleasure of meeting, and 
ever since that first meeting there has always been a very warm, 
genuine friendship between ‘the two of us, and I say without any 
hesitancy I do not know of any Member of ‘Congress that I have had 
the pleasure of knowing that I have enjoyed the value of his counsel 
and advice and suggestions over a longer period of years than Frank 
Keefe. Anyone who knows Frank Keefe is immediately impressed 
with his sincerity. I know that all the doctors connected with the 
United States Public Health Service or the National Institutes of 
Health would say if they were here and had an opportunity to, would 
want to express their deep appreciation for Mr. Keefe taking his time 
and his doctor’s time to come before this committee and give us the 
benefit of their experience in this field of over a long period of years. 
Mr. Keers. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 


Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951. 
NATIONAL INsTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


Mr. Focartry. We will have inserted in the record at this point the 


» citizens budget and supporting information for the National Institute 


of Neurology and Blindness. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 





7 , 1952 Budget | 1952 citizens 
Description a Bureau esti- | budget pro- 
mate posal 








Grants: 
1. Grants to medical schools and other institutions and to 
individuals for research and training: 





aN 

















3 Se een: aS ae ane $300, 000 $1, 050, 000 $1, 875, 000 

Re (b) Reséarch fellowships ---.....-.....---.--- <n ‘ 2, 400 52, 400 156, 250 

(c) Teaehing of medical subjects iS ecananetn data cia 0 0 937, 500 

(d) Training stipends ---- 0 0 125, 000 

e Research projects in control and rehabilitation methods- 0 0 312, 500 
ae Direct operations: 

1. Researc Ri siete ee Laake atin hawcbuswauiuaace 0 75, 000 312, 500 

: . Review and approv al of research and training grants. -- 0 10, 000 31, 250 

oi caso oatraein sin ontn.cibtedaiiebpmeiatla nk bod kde wcbell 302, 400 1, 187, 400 3, 750, 000 
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Wuart Is Ceresrat Patsy anp Wuat Is Beina Done Apovut Ir? 
I. What is cerebral palsy? (1) 


Cerebral palsy has been defined as a group of conditions which affect the contro! 
of the voluntary motor system, and which have their origin in lesions of various 
parts of the brain. 

The condition is present at or shortly after birth, but may also result from a 
non rag hemorrhage or as an aftermath of certain diseases incurred at any time 
in life. 

Anyone may contract cerebral palsy without regard for race, economic standing 
or environment. There are no known preventives, and it is not hereditary. 

(a) It can be recognized by awkard or involuntary movements, lack of balance, 
irregular gait, guttural speech, grimacing, drooling, which are some of the mani- 
festations of cerebral palsy. 

FP (b) Spastics are only one type of cerebral-palsied. Four other types are the 
athetoid, ataxia, tremor and rigidity types. 


II. What are the main causes of cerebral palsy? (1) 
1. Congenital malformation of the brain. 


2. Injury to the motor centers of the brain before, during or any time after 
birth. 


3. Incompatibility of blood factors. 

4. Head injury or severe illnesses such as encephalitis, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, measles, and certain severe tropical diseases. 

5. Cerebral hemorrhage. 


III. What are additional serious aspects of cerebral palsy? (1) 


Cerebral palsy is a very real social problem with medical aspects. Most of 
the parents, when they first learn that their child is so afflicted, sustain a feeling 
of guilt that one of them may have been at fault through a hereditary defect. 

The resulting maladjustment between the parents, their attitude of overpro- 
tection or rejection of the handicapped child, and their attitude toward other 
children and members of the family, have caused much additional anguish. 

Therefore, it is apparent that the psychological implications of this condition 


ery out for help with as strong a voice as the medical and educational needs of 
those affected. 


IV. How many people die of cerebral palsy in the United States? 


Cerebral palsy is not in and of itself a cause of death, but a condition as described 
on page 1. It is not a disease. The cerebral-palsied individual has a normal life 
expectancy. (1) 

It is, of course, undeniable that a needed medical research program on the 
causes of cerebral palsy, which are frequently from cerebral hemorrhages, may do 
much to cut down deaths from cerebral hemorrhages. (1) According to the 
National Office of Vital Statistics, 149,937 people died in the United States in 
1949 from vascular lesions affecting the central nervous system, which classifica- 
tion includes deaths from cerebral hemorrhage. (2) 


V. What was the military manpower loss in World War II from neurological 
diseases, including cerebral palsy? 

Of the 4,828,000 men rejected before induction as of August 1, 1945, by the 
Army, 235,400, or nearly 5 percent, were rejected because of neurological dis- 
eases. (3) 

This manpower loss would be sufficient to man 16 Army infantry divisions 
(World War II strength, 14,477). 


VI. How many people are suffering from cerebral palsy in the United States? (1) 

Incomplete surveys indicate that 546,000 Americans now alive were born 
cerebral palsied, and in addition, untold hundreds of thousands become affected 
through various causes in later years of life. 

The case load of cerebral-palsied persons is growing steadily. With unrelenting 
regularity, about 10,000 babies are born with cerebral palsy annually—1 every 
53 minutes. 

American servicemen become cerebral palsied as a result of wounds while they 
fight for freedom. 

Adults of all ages acquire the condition through automobile accidents, indus- 
trial mishaps, severe illnesses, strokes and other causes. 
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VII. What is being done to help cerebral-palsied sufferers? (1) 


Meager information available indicates that a number of States have instituted 
cerebral-palsy programs. Some of these are: California, North Carolina, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, in addition to New York. Almost every State has ‘at least 
one or more organizations of parents of the cerebral palsied. 

This movement of providing facilities for education, coupled with the various 
therapeutic treatments, is only beginning to gain momentum. It is still one of 
the many great unmet needs. Coordination and exchange of information, as well 
as definitive complementary, private and governmental work is vitally needed 


VIII. How much money has the United Cerebral Palsy Associations raised for 
education and service to cerebral-palsied persons and for lay and professional 
education in this field? (1) 

Since its organization in 1949, the United Cerebral Palsy Associations raised 
$1,022,000. 


IY. how much money is available for research to find new treatments and cures 
for cerebral palsy? (1) 

Approximately $267,265 is available for research in this field in 1950. 

(a) Government funds.—Although there is no information that any money is 
presently being spent for research in cerebral palsy by the Federal Government, 
efforts are now being made to obtain a congressional appropriation for research 
by the National Neurological and Blindness Institute authorized by the recently 
enacted Public Law No. 692. 

(b) Non-Government Funds: Voluntary agencies have allocated approximately 
$267,265 for research in this field, as listed below: 


United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc____.___..-.-.-.------------ $55, 800 
United Cerebral Palsy Association of Illinois..........._._._....------. 10,000 
Cerebral Palsy Association of Connecticut._....._...__.-.-.-.------ 6, 000 
Cerebral Palsy Society of New York City.........-.........-2-_---- 17, 065 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Children__________________.___-_- 25, 0CO 
State of New York—Maintenance of Edith Hartwell C linie, Le TOY, N. Y_ ! 95, 000 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis_._._..___.---_- “cccacts Oe 


! The item of $95,000 for maintenance of the Edith Hartwell Clinic is estimated. pe amount will not 
be known until the end of the fiscal year. This item and the item of $58,400 for the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis were reported by Dr. Plato Schwartz, Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 


X. How does this compare with what we spend on other research? 


In contrast to the $267,265 being spent for research in cerebral palsy, the follow- 
ing is being expended in research in other fields: 

(a) The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis allotted for research in the 
field of infantile paralysis in 1949, $1,734,065 (4). 

(b) Congress appropriated in 1950 for the Department of Agriculture’s market- 
ing research program, $18,380,000 (5). 
XI. What are some of the problems in cerebral palsy which require research? (1) 
Use of drugs. 
Relationship of RH factor in tive blood. 
Development of surgical methods of treatment. 
. Special psychological testing methods. 
. Relationship of right- and left-handedness to the disabilities of cerebral palsy. 
. Investigation of brain pathology in cerebral palsy. 
. Study of prenatal period. 
Obstetrical problems in anesthesia, instruments, anoxia, and the mechanics 
of labor. 

9. Early postnatal period. 

Classification of types of cerebral palsy. 

Research in treatment. 

12. Reeducation of undamaged parts of the brain to take over the functions 
of the damaged part. 

13. Special methods of physiotherapy. 

14, Special methods of occupational therapy. 

15. Special methods of speech therapy. 

16. Special methods of functional therapy. 

17. Treatment of the child as a whole. 

18. Research in apparatus and orthopedic equipment. 

19. Research in visual difficulties. 
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20. Research in hearing testing. 

21. Research in convulsive-seizure control. 

22. Research in methods with regard to psychological factors in convulsive 
seizures. 

23. Research in connection with allergies. 

24. Research in nutrition, fluid balance. 

25. Research in useful methods of education. 

26. Research in differences in educability of the mentally normal cerebral- 
palsied child from the otherwise normal child. 

27. Research in the psychological problems of the cerebral-palsied child and 
the problems of the adult cerebral palsied. 

28. Research in psychological effects of cerebral palsy on the families. 

29. Research into methods of training personnel. 

30. Research into types of centers of treatment. 

31. Research into neurological surgery on the brain. 

32. Research into orthopedic surgery on the extremities. 

33. Research in revascularization operation. 

34, Research in records and measurements of improvement. 
XII. Constructive steps to be taken (1) 


(1) Special training of medical personnel (doctors, nurses and therapists). 

(2) Special training of educational personnel (teachers, psychologists and social 
workers). 

(3) New facilities: More treatment centers must be established. More clinic 
schools must be set up and equipped. More rehabilitation schools must be estab- 
lished. More facilities for adults for vocational guidance, training, placement, 
and social opportunity. More residence rehabilitation schools must be estab- 
lished. 

(4) It is essential that a Federal appropriation be made to provide funds to 
establish a Nation-wide research program in neurological diseases, including cere- 
bral palsy, under the newly established National Institute for Neurological Dis- 
ease and Blindness. 

(5) Establishment of centers which coordinate orthopedic diagnosis, and 
provide integrated programs of diagnosis, treatment, education, psychological 
testing, research, and training of personnel. 


REFERENCE LIST 


(1) Information obtained from the United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
50 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 19, N. Y 

(2) National Office of Vital Statistics—this is a provisional figure—final 1949 
mortality data not yet available. 

(3) Selective Service System, national headquarters, chart, Estimated Principal 
Causes for Rejection of Registrants 18-37 Years of Age in Class IV—F and Classes 
with “F”’ Designation, August 1, 1945. 

(4) National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, figures for 1949. 

(5) Letter dated September 13, 1950, from Joseph C. Wheeler, Acting Director 
of Finance, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Wuat Are We Dorna Aspout BLINDNESS AND Eye Diseases? 


I. How many people are suffering from blindness and eye diseases in the United 
States? 

1. It is estimated that 600,000 people are severely visually handicapped. 
(1) Of this number, 260,000, or the numerical equivalent of the entire popula- 
tion of Miami Fla., are totally blind. (2) 

(a) In addition, it is estimated than 500,000 people are blind in one eye. (3) 

2. About 22,000 persons in this country lose their sight annually. (3) 

3. An estimated 70,000,000 people have eye defects, and need glasses. (4) 

(a) An estimated 6,500,000 children in American schools require eye care, and 
a large number of these children have to wear glasses. (5) 

4. An estimated 800,000 persons have glaucoma without knowing it and may 
go blind at any time. (6) 


II. What was the military manpower loss in World War II from blindness and eye 
diseases? 


Of the 4,828,000 men rejected before induction as of August 1, 1945, by the 
Army, 234,300, or nearly 5 percent, were rejected because of visual handicaps. (7) 
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(a) This manpower loss would be sufficient to man 16 Army infantry divisions, 
(World War II division strength, 14,477.) 
III. What is being done to detect blindness and eye diseases in the United States? 

1. According to the American Medical Association, there are only 126 non- 
Government hospitals and 33 Government hospitals (Army, Navy, Marine, and 
Veterans’ Administration) with approved eye clinics. (8) 

(a) This is in contrast with the fact that there are 3,069 counties in the United 
States, and a large majority of counties should have some type of eye clinics. 

2. Less than $500,000 was available in 1950 for organized prevention services 
to enable people to keep their sight and thus reduce the number of unnecessarily 


blind. (2) 


IV. How many doctors specialize in blindness and eye diseases? 

There are only 2,600 oculists certified for practice by the American Board of 
Ophthalmology. (9) In addition, it is estimated that there are about 4,000 
doctors of medicine who treat the eyes and do some eye surgery. (10) 


V. How much money is available for research in blindness and eye diseases in the 
United States? 

According to the latest estimate available, made in 1948, approximately $922,959 
was being spent for research in blindness and eye diseases as follows: (11) 

(a) Government funds.—Only about $367,671 was distributed in 1948 by Federal 
agencies. It should be noted that not all of this money is utilized for research 
which deals directly with the causes, treatment, and prevention of blindness. 

(b) Non-Government funds.—It is estimated that there is approximately only 
$555,288 being spent annually for medical research in blindness and eye diseases 
by voluntary agencies, medical schools and eye institutes, and that approximately 
$16,000 of this amount was spent on statistical research. (11) 

(c) In contrast, in 1950 we spent over $125,000,000 in tax and private funds 
for the inadequate care and services to people already blind. (2) 


VI. How does this compare with what we spend on other things? 


In contrast with the estimated maximum total of $922,959 which is available 
from public and private sources for research in blindness and eye diseases (11): 

(a) The people of the United States spent approximately (12): (1) $20,714,000 
for sun glases and goggles in 1949; (2) $8,356,000 for bath salts, tablets, and oils; 
(3) $6,357,000 for dog and pet medicaments; (4) $3,073,000 for eye lotions. 
VII. How much is spent from pudlic funds alone to support people who are blind? 

1. For the fiscal year 1951, the total amount of Federal, State, and local ex- 
penditures for aid to the blind is estimated at $45,216,000, or 6.8 percent more 
than for 1950. (13) 

(a) The average monthly 1951 payment is estimated to be $48 for 78,500 re- 
cipients, as compared with $47.25 for 73,500 recipients in 1950. (13) 

2. This is in contrast with an estimated maximum total of $922,959 which is 
available from public and private sources for research in blindness and eye dis- 
eases. (11) 


VIII. What approaches are currently available in medical research which might be 
expected to reduce the number of persons who may become blind? 


1. Fundamental research.—(a) These include application of recent advances 
made in biochemistry, physiology, heredity, nutrition, and infections including 
immunology and epidemiology, to determine the mechanism of the underlying 
disorder which is associated with diseases of the eye leading to blindness. 

2. Clinical research.— (a) Direct study of the patient to determine the underlying 
causes of blinding diseases, the most common of which are cataract, glaucoma, 
uveitis, retinitis pigmentosa, and retrolental fibroplasia. 

(b) ACTH and cortisone are at present showing therapeutic results in about 25 
percent of the blinding eye diseases, such as iritis, choroiditis and uveitis. How- 
ever, these substances need a great deal of research, and large sums of money are 
needed for both the purchase of the material and clinical research on the patients. 
IX. What are the main causes of blindness and eye diseases? 

1. About 22 percent of blindness is caused by infectious diseases, affecting all 
ages. 

2. Cataracts about 19 percent, mostly affecting people over 60 years of age. 
3. Optic atrophy about 16 percent. 

4, Glaucoma 12 percent, striking people over 35, 
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. About 10 percent injury. 
. Uveitis (inflammation of the layers of the eye), 7 percent. 
. General diseases, 6 percent. 

. Other congenital or hereditary diseases, 6 percent. 

9. Myopia (malignant), about 3 percent—all ages. 

10. Retinal degeneration about 3 percent—all ages. 

11. Structural anomalies about 3 percent—all ages. 

12. Poisoning and neoplasms, 2 percent. (11). 
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Office of Naval Research, Washington, D. C__.--.----------------- $227, 331 
Contract research in human vision____-.-.--.--------- $28, 000 
Anatomy, physiology, and neuromuscular functions of 

SEES Ray ROME VER Fabia ae Peepers renee iy fem Oye ROE a 51, 500 
PRIOR CRNIOR. os So oo we ea oe ace tntan de 40, 230 
Perespuaial fanctions of vision... ....-.~..-<<--...---- 107, 401 
Other rehabilitation of vision_..._._.------------------ 200 

Naval Medical Research Laboratory, New London, Conn____-.------ 30, 000 

United States Army --- _-- Bk dachscu Riessee idags eoloniplees mati uses RIBS sal wed cs ey ah hase 40, 000 
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figures are not available. 
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Facts Asout MULTIPLE ScLEROSIS 
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I. What is multiple sclerosis? 


Multiple sclerosis also known as disseminated sclerosis is one of a rather large 
group of chronic diseases of the central nervous system. In multiple sclerosis 
one finds many areas in the brain and spinal cord scattered indiscriminately 
throughout the central nervous system in which myelin (a fatty sheath which in 


a 
Sey 





normal healthy individuals covers the nerve fibers) has been dissolved or destroyed. 

-» The process by which this dissolution or destruction is accomplished is not 

~ known but it causes either complete stoppage of these nerve impulses—thus 

> producing paralysis of the parts of the body innervated by these nerves—or the 

n these + impulses pass through the affected nerves either enfeebled or altered so that those 

oy y > parts of the body innervated by such nerves perform their functions in a disturbed 
Ork, F® fashion. 

‘ (a) Symptoms.—Double vision, staggering and inability to keep one’s balance, 
Blind— | % numbness of parts of the body, tremor, nystagmus (involuntary movements of 
ch 1945 Fy the eyeball), extreme weakness, speech difficulties, emotional disturbances, 
aL 145 * bladder troubles—these are common first symptoms. 

D., and 9 II. How many people die of multiple sclerosis in the United States? 

- ‘There are at present no available figures as to the number of deaths from 
irvey— | | multiple sclerosis in the United States. Multiple sclerosis is not a reportable 
eports, [= disease and does not appear on morbidity statistics. (It is the actual cause of 

+ death in many instances where the cause of death listed is some other disease 
nerican Pe which has been brought on by multiple sclerosis such as pneumonia, heart, poor 
popula- | circulation and infections.) 
he Pre- | III. How many people are suffering from multiple sclerosis in the United States? 
ce with |) With the present status of medical knowledge no figure can be given or even 

5 estimated with any degree of accuracy as to the number of people suffering from 
he Pre- —) multiple sclerosis in the United States. An estimate would be well over 100 000. 
vention i It is a disease of extremely difficult early diagnosis and thousands of cases are 
meeting z thus missed. It is frequently misdiagnosed as hysteria, syphilis, polio, and other 
over 35 [| neurological diseases. 
without F- A statistical survey is now being conducted by the National Multiple Sclerosis 
5 years é Society in cooperation with the Federal Security Agency which will determine 
may go — the incidence of the disease and the effects of climate, race, and geography on 

) multiple sclerosis. This survey has been under way for the past 2 years, and it 
d Prin- r is hoped that it will be completed and reported on by the end of 1950. 

—-F and & 


| IV. What is being done to help multiple-sclerosis sufferers? 
ol. 142. — Until the advent of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society very little was done 
4 to help multiple-sclerosis sufferers. 

(a) No beds are available in private or public hospitals in the United States 
specifically for multiple-selerosis patients, and they are not admitted into most 
hospitals because of the chronie nature of multiple sclerosis. A few hospitals for 
chronie diseases scattered throughout the United States do admit an occasional 
multiple-selerosis patient. 

(b) There are not more than four diagnostic clinics, two in New York; one in 
Boston, Mass.; and one in Detroit, Mich. All of these clinies were formed by 
and are supported by the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, with the exception 
_ of the Detroit clinic, which is financed by the Michigan chapter of the society. 
Three of these clinics are for research and diagnosis; the fourth is a diagnostic, 
_ treatment, and rehabilitation clinic. 


| V. How much money is being spent for research to find treatments and cures for 
multiple sclerosis? 
_ About $257,789.54 was available in 1949-50 divided as follows (appendix I): 
30,000 — (a) Government funds.—1. The United States Public Health Service made avail- 
40,000 — able in 1949-50 approximately $116,726 for three research projects. 
70,340 — 2. The passage of the new research-institutes bill (S. 2591) establishing a re- 
SS te aa _ search institute for neurological diseases and blindness will undoubtedly bring 
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dness— 


diseases 
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227, 331 


Steanis 
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367, 671 additional funds in to this field, though no appropriations were made by Congress 
: ; ' in 1950 to start the much-needed work of the new institute. 
bgp sae »  (b) Non-Government funds.—For the period January 1, 1949, through April 30, 


3 1950, the National Multiple Sclerosis Society has spent $141,083.54 for research 


and 6). pin multiple sclerosis. 


58. 
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VI. How does this compare with what we spend on other research? 

In contrast with the total of about $257,790 being spent for research in the field 
of multiple sclerosis: 

(a) The Department of Agriculture spent in 1949, $73,860,691 for research in 
control and cure of plant and animal diseases. This includes $45,889,811 for the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease alone. (1) 

(6) For applied and developmental research (nonmedical), excluding atomic 


energy: (2) Amount yearly 


American industry is spending $450, 000, 000 
ET «kn IN in nh escds «6 arn bbs dh bas eect ny Sdeandiin 625, 000, 000 
Universities and other agencies are spending 85, 000, 000 


This means that Americans are spending a total of $1,160,000,000 annually for F 


applied and developmental research, but only about $257,790 for research in 
multiple sclerosis, a crippling disease affecting scores of thousands of citizens. 


VII. How much is the Government spending for the establishment of multiple-sclerosis 
clinics and services? 


1. The Federal Government is doing nothing about establishment of multiple. 


sclerosis clinics and services at this time. 


(a) The Veterans’ Administration has been unable to put into operation its é 


original plan for the establishment of a multiple-sclerosis clinic in Tomah, Wis. 
and the outlook for the establishment of such a clinic in the near future is un- 
likely. (3) 

(b) The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation occasionally undertakes the care 
of multiple sclerotics, but their feeling is that such patients are a poor investment 
from the standpoint of vocational rehabilitation. 

2.. The State and city health departments are doing nothing about establish- 
ment of multiple-sclerosis clinics and services. 


VIII. How many doctors specialize in multiple sclerosis? 
Not known. 


IX. How are the known cases of multiple sclerosis apportioned as lo age groups? 


Multiple sclerosis in the majority of cases is a disease of young adults, stricken 
during the most productive years of their lives, between the ages of 20 and 45. 

However, multiple sclerosis is not uncommon in children under 11 years of age, 
but the disease more frequently strikes persons between 11 and 18. (4) 


X. What are the research leads toward better treatments or cures in the field of multiple 
sclerosis? 
There are many leads in multiple sclerosis, the most important of which are: 
1. The study of the ultrastructure of the myelin sheath from the standpoint 
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of biophysics and biochemistry, using polarized light, X-ray refraction and the 


electron microscope. 

2. The study of the mechanism of remissions. 

3. Continued clinical investigations with ACTH and cortisone have produced 
stimulating responses—certainly of a nature which makes it mandatory to 
continue investigative efforts in this field. 

4. Study in virus etiology to determine whether multiple sclerosis is a virus 
disease or a disease aggravated by virus diseases. 

5. Study of allergy. 

6. Study of deficiencies in blood circulation of the brain and spinal cord. 

7. Study of nutrition in relation to multiple sclerosis. 

8. Psychological studies. As many multiple sclerosis patients have disturbed 
psychological backgrounds, study in this field might determine whether disturbed 
psychological background is a contributing cause of the disease or one of the 
manifestations of the disease. 
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> (4 Dr. H. Houston Merritt, Neurological Institute of New York—report 
he field [3 made to the National Multiple Sclerosis Society in March 1949. 

> Ail other statements made by Dr. Cornelius H. Traeger, medical director, the 
arch in £ = National Multiple Sclerosis Society, upon information and belief, by personal 
for the f @ interviews in March 1949 and April 1950. 


atomic fF) ApprENDIx I.—Funds available for multiple sclerosis research: (1949-50) 


ut yearly Jovernment funds: The U. 8S. Public Health Service has made 


available the following funds: : 
1. For the continuation of the Elvin Kabat allergy research proj- 


300, 000 i ect (which was supported by the National Multiple Sclero- 


ally for fl sis Society for 24 years) for a 2-year period, 1950-52_____ $62, 500. 00 
arch ine 2. The Lewis Thomas research project at Tulane University 
a. (which was supported by the National Multiple Sclerosis 

ti a Society for 2 years) for a 3-year period beginning 1950___ 44, 226. 00 
3. For the purchase of ACTH and cortisone to be used for in- 
. vestigative purposes in multiple sclerosis at the Neurological 
1ultiple- FF Institute, New York 10, 000. 00 


sclerosis 


tion its By Total Government funds_____....-..------- ome semigrs _ 116, 726. 00 
h, Wis.. 3 Non-Government funds: The National Multiple Sclerosis Society for ‘ 
eisun-p | the period Jan. 1 1949 through Apr. 30 1950 141, 063. 54 
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. Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951. 
WITNESS 


LEONARD GOLDENSON, PRESIDENT, UNITED PARAMOUNT 
THEATRES 


Mr. Focarry. Will you identify yourself for the record, please? 

Mr. Goupenson. I am Leonard Goldenson. I am president of 
the United-Paramount Theaters. I am president of the United States 
Cerebral Palsy Association, | make my office in New York. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Goupenson. Yes, I have a statement here. I have never 
testified or made a statement before a committee, either, and I have 
a statement; but before I read it, there is this thing, that listening to 
roduced | Mr. Keefe, | would like to give a little background as to why I am in 
tory tof. this picture. 

_ — We have a little daughter who is now 7 years old; she has cerebral 

a virus B) palsy. Five years ago, I never knew anything about it but reading 

| Time magazine one day I learned that they discovered that a great 

d. * number of GI’s wives down in Australia during the war, the children 

born had cerebral palsy and they found that there was a German 

isturbed F) measles epidemic whereby the wives had contracted German measles 

isturbed BG during the first 3 or 4 months of pregnancy, and thinking back I 
e of the Be . © aaa.” - 5 7? oe 

realized my own wife had had German measles and our child was not 

© talking or walking at the age of 2 years; so I immediately said, ‘‘This 

"is what has-happened to our child.”’ I started to investigate and 

Letter & found there were very few doctors in this country who knew anything 

resident, Fe about cerebral palsy. We tracked down the ones who were the best 
ones, 

' My wife one day said, “Leonard, I don’t see how the poor people of 

Division, | ‘his country can possibly handle the costs to have therapy to be given 

hington, fF) to these children.” She said, “I would like to suggest that we start 
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if we can a national foundation for cerebral palsy to educate the 
American people and the doctors too, as to what this-is all about.” 
It was through her suggestion that in our little way we tried to start 
this thing off. My wife and I between ourselves raised the original 
seed money of $100,000 just about a year and a half ago, and among 
our friends and out of it we started the United States Cerebral Palsy 
Association. We have only had 1 year, the first year’s campaign, 
and we were fortunate enough to enlist people like Bob Hope as 
national chairman, Kate Smith. I went to all the networks and F 
every one of them was wonderful and gave us last May a tremendous | 
amount of response. We talked to a great number of stars and every [7 
one of them responded because we had a problem here of educating [7 
the American people; the American people, particularly the parents, [ 
felt that this was a reflection on them when their child had cerebral F7 
palsy. They did not realize that it was not hereditary; they did not fF 
realize it was due to the German measles, as indicated, or to an injury 
in childbirth, or due to any virus infection such as whooping cough |- 
or measles. At any time during their life people can get it due, asf 
Mr. Keefe said, to cerebral hemorrhage later in life. : 
So, in order to relieve the stigma that was attached, you would [7 
not only lose the children to society but you were losing the parents F7 
of the children. They were withdrawing into drab, dark rooms and F 
felt it was a reflection on them and they would not come out of that, [7 
so it was necessary this last year to bring to the American public what fF 
cerebral palsy was; that it was a motor injury originating from the F 
brain; that in 75 or 80 percent or more of the cases these children 
had normal or better than normal intelligence and could be rehabili- 
tated even though it was extremely expensive. Today, to our know!- 7 
edge, only 4 out of over 100 children are being taken care of. This F 
gentleman is from Oklahoma, I believe—we are starting a unit inf 
Oklahoma. You are from Rhode Island—Fredrick Schwartz, | 
don’t know if you know him. He is helping us to start a unit infy 
Rhode Island. We have been able to enlist theater people, which is F- 
the business I am in. We had a trailer last year with Alan Ladd that 
ran 14,000 theaters throughout the country which was seen by f 
61,000,000 people. Out of that, letters started flowing in wanting tof 
know what it was all about. Out of that, this is how this thing has > 
started. It is just an infant and we are one of the infant agencies, 
as I understand it, asking for the original appropriation. a 
I think you gentlemen can appreciate the fact that this amount re- F 
quired for therapy and the establishment of clinics as part of hospitals F 
is so vast in its concept that you can hardly allocate any money for F 
research and will not be able to until you have been able to establish F 
this throughout the country. Notwithstanding that, as my state- > 
ment will indicate, we did appropriate this last year in excess of one 
quarter of a million dollars for research and we are still taking care of 
only four out of every hundred children and adults in the country; F 
so we are really taking away from helping those children in giving this F 
money to research. With that as a fiaichigrotasid: I would like to pre- 
sent my formal statement. 
Mr. Bussey. Before you do that, Mr. Goldenson, do you know 
Mr. Balaban, of Balaban & Katz, in Chicago? 
Mr. Goupenson. I called him last year. I told him, ‘John, I would 
like to use the B. & K. organization and the television station that 
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we own in Chicago to help this cause, to help educate the American 
people.”” When I mentioned cerebral palsy, he said, ‘What is that? 
J don’t even know what you are talking about.’”’ We conducted a 
telephone campaign and also all the taxicab people in town, all the 
people listed, and I think we, at least in the Chicago area, we gave 
them contributions at the Michael Rees Hospital, and all the 14,000 
various little local groups growing up and we made an appropriation 
to each of them. 

Mr. Bussey. I believe Mr. Balaban set up a temporary office 
in his headquarters to get you started? 

Mr. GoLtpENnson. You are absolutely right. We raised in the city 
of Chicago the first year about $160,000. We have appropriated 
$10,000 to the University of Illinois for research and we have com- 
mitted ourselves to contribute an additional $10,000 a year for the 
next 4 years, which is $50,000 overall. 

Mr. Bussey. You have a very good man and also a man that has 
been a very dear friend of mine for about 30 years in Chicago as secre- 
tary, Mr. Joseph Cook. 

Mr. Goutpenson. Yes, yes; that is right. 

Mr. Bussey. I want to congratulate you in getting the services 
of a man like Mr. Cook. I doubt if even you are more interested in 
putting this program over at the present time than Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Gotpenson. That is what we like to hear. 

Mr. Bussey. I have had a great deal of correspondence with Mr. 
Cook since the first of the year regarding your cerebral palsy program. 

Mr. Go.penson. Let me say this: | have found one thing as a 
result of this initial campaign—and cancer and heart are known— 
but very few people knew anything about cerebral palsy. But as a 
result of this first year’s campaign, all I can say is that the American 
public, once they know what the problem is, God bless them, they 
respond and come to the foreground and really do the job. I have 
never seen anything like it. This year they are just coming in by 
really droves to help in this cause because in a true sense there are 
more cases of cerebral palsy than there are of infantile paralysis; one 
emanates from the brain and affects the body, the other emanates from 
the spine and affects the body; but I never realized that myself until 
I got into this thing. I had never heard of it. All we are trying to 
do in our little way is to bring this to the attention of the American 
people and I think when we have done that we have done our job. 

If I may, I would like to read what has been prepared for me. 

It is both a pleasure and an honor to be afforded the opportunity 


F of speaking before this body in support of the appropriation of Gov- 


ernment funds to encourage research on the condition known as 
cerebral palsy. 

It is always an honor for a private citizen to be called into the 
It is doubly an honor to know that to more 
than a million and a half of my fellow Americans what I have to say 
is the most important subject which could possibly be discussed 
anywhere. 

These Americans include more than 500,000 persons who were born 


' cerebral palsied and members of their immediate families. 


To anyone who has ever seen a spastic or some other type of cerebral- 
palsied individual, the recent establishment of the National Neuro- 
logical Institute of the United States Public Health Service was a 
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great forward step. But the mere enactment of laws establishing a 
mechanism is not enough. The Institute must be provided with 
funds, as was undoubtedly the intention when Public Law 692 was 
enacted, or the Institute cannot function. 

Cerebral palsy is an incurable condition which affects people of all 
ages, of all ethnic groups, social and environmental backgrounds 
indiscriminately. Many of the most tragic cases of cerebral palsy 
occur at birth or shortly afterward, but the condition is not hereditary. 

It is caused by an injury to the brain which is characterized by loss 
of muscular control resulting in awkward and involuntary move- 
ments, speech difficulty, lack of balance, halting gait and facial dis- 
tortions. 

Because of the nature of the involvement, cerebral palsy must have 
medical attention—but it is basically a social problem. The unmet 
needs of the cerebral palsied have far reaching sociological results. 
There are many broken homes—there are many unhappy homes as a 
result of the psychological effects on the members of the family. For 
example, erroneous feelings of guilt frequently lead to an oversolicitous 
attitude toward the cerebral-palsied child, frequently to neglect of 
other members of the family. 

Thus, aside from the physical aspects of the conditions as it affects 
the sufferer himself, cerebral palsy also poses a very real problem in the 
field of mental health. 

I have given the figure of 500,000 as the number of persons affected 
with cerebral palsy in this country. This figure covers only those 
persons now living who were born cerebral-palsied. About 10,000 
babies are born each year with this condition. But a very large num- 
ber of children and adults in the United States are suffering from 
cerebral palsy which was not contracted at birth. I have no statistics 
on the exact number of such cases, but they include thousands of 
war veterans and others who have suffered head injury, as well as 
untold thousands of elderly and middle-aged people whose condition 
is the result of cerebral hemorrhage or a stroke such as that suffered 
by Presidents Wilson and Roosevelt. 

Let us consider the problem of cerebral palsy from two aspects: 
cure and then care. 

First, research aimed at finding cures or palliations: There are many 
avenues of exploration into the nature of cerebral palsy which will lead 
to important discoveries. Certainly, research on the condition has 
been woefully inadequate. There is need for research on a score of 
fronts—drugs, surgical techniques, existing methods of all therapies, 
braces, pathology, biochemistry, chemotherapy, and so on. Research 
in only these approaches would involve many investigators, many 
facilities, and many large sums of money. Results of research in this 
field may very well help many soldiers resulting from shock or nervous 
breakdown due to the tensions of war. 

You gentlemen will hear expert medical testimony on this subject, 
and I shall not expand on it. 

Very little money is available for this—the first step in any medical 
and social problem. 

Private agencies interested in cerebral palsy were able to make avail- 
able no more than $176,000 for research in 1949. Most of this money 
was raised in campaigns and given by the ever-generous American 
public. The families of cerebral-palsied children have striven gal- 
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lantly in raising funds, in public education, and in giving as much as 
they themselves can personally afford. For many reasons, the fami- 
lies of the cerebral-palsied are able to afford very little to support 
research. 

Despite the laudable efforts made by private agencies, there is no 
reason to suppose that research funds from these sources can ever 
meet the total need. 

If cerebral palsy is ever to be eliminated through successful research, 
that research must have Government support. Until the Congress of 
the United States, in recognition of its obligation to the people, 
appropriates adequate funds for research, cerebral palsy will continue 
to descend on more than 10,000 American families each year. 

Second, as to the care of those affected: Fine work is being done in 
this field at many hospitals and institutions. With adequate training 
and guidance by trained workers, cerebral-palsied children, who are 
just as intelligent as non-cerebral-palsied children, can be taught to 
become self-respecting, self-supporting citizens. At the present time 
there are adequate facilities for only 4 out of every 100 cerebral-palsied 
individuals. 

In these few facilities it costs a minimum of $250 per month to care 
for a cerebral-palsied individual. Obviously, this is beyond the 
reach of most parents. In this field also, private agencies are strained 
to the utmost in an effort to care for as many children as possible. 

Once again, the problem can only be i by a joint attack by 
private and Federal funds. 

Gentlemen, I ask you please to insure that the Neurological In- 
stitute of the Public Health Service is given the ammunition to help 
us in this fight. 

The Institute must undertake a three-point program against this 
dread condition. 

Point 1: There is a desperate shortage of personnel in all disciplines, 
This can be overcome only by making training available. The fight 
against cerebral palsy requires specialists in the fields of medicine, 
nursing, therapy, teaching, social work, phychology and psycho- 
metrics, and so on down the line. 

Point 2: We must encourage vital research with financial support. 

Point 3: We must expand greatly our facilities for training those 
who are affected. We must establish and maintain clinic-schools in 
every large community in the United States. 

It costs a minimum of $35,000 to maintain the cerebral-palsied, 


‘who has normal life expectancy, and for one-fifth that amount he 


can be trained and educated to be self-sufficient. My proposals are 
economically sound, since such vast numbers of unhabilitated cerebral- 
palsied individuals are dependent on the Government for their 
support. 

The United States Public Health Service is renowned for its con- 
tributions in other fields: tuberculosis, cancer, and Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. 

Your investment will transform community liabilities into com- 
munity assets. 

The strength of our Nation is in its citizens. 

This is national defense. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Goldenson. I want to 
personally congratulate you and your wife for your foresight and for 
79807—51—pt. 4—10 
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the time that you have taken to start this country-wide organization, 
because I think it is a field that has been neglected by everyone. 
Before the people knew about it through your educational program 
that you have established throughout the country, unless they had 
some direct contact with an individual who had this terrible sickness, 
the ordinary individual had never heard of it. I have seen on tele- 
vision and heard over the radio some of the programs that were 
initiated by your organization, and I think they have done a very 
wonderful job in educating the people as to just what this condition 
is and the seriousness of it. I know that the Federal Government will 
continue to contribute to the research aspects of this; and, by working 
together in a cooperative effort, I think that this thing can be licked 
eventually, but it is going to take time, money, and personnel— 
trained personnel. 
Again, thank you. 
WITNESS 


DR. TEMPLE FAY, PROFESSOR OF NEUROSURGERY, WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Focarty. Doctor, will you identify yourself for the record, 
please? 

Dr. Fay. I am Dr. Temple Fay of Philadelphia. I am a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, where I taught 
for 9 years and I held the chair of n-urosurgery and neurology at 
Temple University from 1930 until 1943, and I am now professor of 
neurosurgery at Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia, consultant 
at the United States Naval Hospital, president of the Clinical Research 
Foundation, and a member of the Philadelphia General Hospital and 
other hospital staffs. 

If I may say so, this has been an honor indeed to be asked here 
today to see what is almost a christening of a baby as it were coming 
into existence. I had the privilege some 14 years ago of testifying 
before a similar committee when Dr. Parran, who was Surgeon Gen- 
eral, was asking for his first beginning appropriations in another field. 
I am sure the investment that was made at that time has come into 
such large and beneficial work for all of us that this great cause which 
now envisions research under your committee’s interest probably will 
have a return, in my opinion, that will far outreach the other institutes. 

I may be prejudiced because my specialty has been neurosurgery 
for these 31 years; and, in looking back over this period of teaching 
time and research time, I perhaps have had an opportunity to view it, 
as I have never received any salary for this 26 years of teaching nor 
from any research sources as the head of the institutions I have 
headed, nor have I reached any Government allotments or other 
allotments. The funds have come from philanthropic gifts, from our 
own staffs, from research work done by those at the medical school 
levels, and under the departments of medicine. So, if I can sketch 
for you for a moment this horizon of what you have in this great 
institute that you contemplate, and in the diseases that you have 
attempted to include, I am sure that briefly we can say that neuro- 
surgery—that is, the surgical part of neurology—was an outgrowth 





of World War II; and, even though we might look on that as a great 
expenditure of funds in another direction, it did crystallize brain 
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surgery under Cushing and Frazer, who was my chief, and Dr. 
Ellsworth, and the men that they have trained. 

In that interval period between World Wars I and II, we had a 
great horizontal picture of the vitamins in medicine, and then World 
War II brought us antibiotics, if you like. Then, out of this interval 
phase, I think you have seen these drug therapies come along, and 
cortisone was mentioned this morning; and I may say Mr. Keefe 
brought up the question of the refrigerated woman in Chicago. It 
so happened that Dr. Lawrence Smith and I were the ones that took 
the first human being down in refrigeration on July 19, 1936, and we 
were then interested in the control of pain by cold and refrigeration. 
We presented the value of that as a clinical piece of research before 
the American College of Surgeons and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. It is rather interesting what came out of that, because the 
research was primarily concerned with pain control, which obviously 
we knew that cold did influence pain, but out of that has come refrig- 
eration and these areas which Dr. Alan has pioneered in in New York 
in a great degree and the control of shock and some of the bacterio- 
static influences of cold; and then, curiously enough, we noted purely 
incidentally to this pain control that in the intractable pains of 
cancer there was a delay in tissue growth and certain types of cancer 
did not tolerate cold very well and other types were stimulated by it, 
so that you would have a similar condition here as we had in biology 
to our ordinary growth of plants. Some of them grow very well in 
cold weather; some do not. 

But out of that came the critical temperature which may be—a 
byproduct agam, and to show that in attempting to find the critical 
temperature in which the cancer cell divides, which we finally obtained 
by getting it in a tissue culture in a laboratory at considerable expendi- 
ture of funds that were privately raised and we found that critical 
temperature to be 67.5. We found the lowest human temperature 
that we could take an individual to and bring him back was 75° 
Fahrenheit, rectal. Below that, they died. Between the points of 
75 and 67.5, the bridge was not formed until this cortisone possibility 
comes along, and here out of another byproduct comes another possible 
answer in research. I only bring that up to show you what you may 
do at one time awaits an answer at a later period. 

I wanted to stress particularly this over-all picture that we have 
today in brain and nerve work. It came out of the neurosurgery of 
the first war and then the mortality of head injuries began to drop, 
as you began to see, from 37 percent in early 1930 down to around 8 
to 11 percent and the interest in injured babies’ brains came into the 
foreground in about 1930, so that at a subsequent study and follow-up, 
cerebral palsy became an interesting ultimate factor in what one might 
term the rehabilitation phase of a brain-injured child which we began 
then to detect in the thirties easily and safely which before that we 
could not either operate or detect as we had before; and if you will 
look back, you will see that this darkest corner in medicine, and it 
has been probably one of the darkest corners—it contained multiple 
sclerosis, epilepsy, and this very group that you are dealing with, 
including cerebral palsy, of course, the dystrophies and the blind. We 
saw in 1926 the ratio of controlled epileptic seizures change overnight. 
It was taught in medicine that 80 percent was uncontrollable idio- 
pathic epilepsy and 20 percent was symptomatic. Then after the 
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work of Lenox and Cobb and some of the others contributing in their 
diet and their other aspects of epilepsy, that ratio changed to 69, 31 
to 69 in 1930; and by 1935 with the advent of the new drugs which 
Dr. Marat and Dr. Putnam have been very active with, we have a 
ratio change of above 55 and now I think we have a residual of about 
16 percent of patients who may go on to the ultimate phase in epilepsy. 
This has been progress in a horizontal sense and which this institute 
may bring into an even finer figure of help to the public at large. 

Again, in the multiple sclerotics, we have just seen a review of the 
multiple sclerotic autopsies which merely indicates that one out of 
three may not be true multiple sclerotics and in reviewing some of the 
so-called multiple sclerosis, there has been salvaging of patients that 
have been erroneously placed in that group. This requires a great 
difficulty of necessary correlation in research and I see one of the big 
problems of tomorrow will be to correlate our clinical evidence with 
our pathological evidence. 

In the question of cerebral palsy alone, this is not just a question of 
children’s distresses or birth injury but you and I may join this group 
just as the cerebral palsy is affected at birth, or the spastic, or the 
paraplegic, or the child who falls off a bed at 1 year, or another child 
who is run over at age 10, or one that has a stroke at 30 or 50. When 
we deal with research of the brain, we are going to have to deal with 
a long period and not with just any specific age group. Therefore, 
whatever funds you may see fit to set aside from this, adequate as 
they may seem and they are, it is wonderful to see this new venture 
start off with a budget in times of stress, but still, when you go into 
the periphery and see how this may be scattered, each one of those 
items may be relatively small from the standpoint of the problem at 
hand even though it is very large at this point, here as a distributing 
point. When we come down to cerebral palsy, we have two very 
large problems that you cannot solve at the animal level. The animal 
does not speak and this is not a laboratory problem. 

But when you have the loss of speech and the need for training of 
speech, either in the child or in the adult, you cannot find the answer 
in your laboratories or in your animals; it must be a human level of 
clinical research. ‘This is what is going on with the groups that Mr. 
Goldenson has been able to vitalize for the first time and may I say 
with a great deal of foresight and proof of their foresightedness is in 
the following that they have; they chose to place a certain large pro- 
portion of their funds in research instead of in organizing or in treat- 
ment. So large a factor that the medical, that they created a research 
council of 17 members of which Dr. Sidney Farber, of Harvard, is a 
chairman and I am sure you will hear from him, one of the great 
leaders in research today, he has a good many outstanding men on 
his council. Already the field has moved forward. The medical 
men could not realize that there would be funds available and when 
Mr. Goldenson came and placed before the committee the research 
funds, to hear these men all representing the tops of their medical 
groups in various parts of the group, they have professors, they 
asked the question over and over among themselves: Really, are we 
going to have some money for research? Gentlemen, if you can 
realize what this means to all of us in the sense that you have not 
only created a field that will illuminate a dark corner but there may 
be funds to answer some of the problem; nothing in, nothing out. 
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That is just as true in medicine if we do not make the investment 
in research we never will get it back. I can say that because having 
put a great deal of my own personal resources and time in this field. 


Finally, this leads to rehabilitation. I cannot see how eventually 
you can divorce the two, the research and the analysis and classifica- 
tion will lead to the place, the placing of these individuals back into 
the community and as Mr. Goldenson has said, release the family. 
After all, the parents who care for the patients are the ones who are 
also benefiting by whatever research work we can bring them to solve 
this problem. 

The fact that we have been able to teach the medical profession 
and the public more about cerebral palsy is in the last 15 years pri- 
marily due to a small group in this country who have felt that there 
are now means, now we can tie rehabilitation into some of the chronic 
diseases. So in looking over their horizon, I would say that there has 
been real progress made in epilepsy. There is beginning and substan- 
tial progress being made in cerebral palsy, with Mr. Goldenson’s 
committee. That is one of the great things that has happened, as 
well as this group; that in the multiple sclerotics we have the oppor- 
tunity to review our material and help the ones that did not have the 
true multiple sclerotics until we learn what true multiple sclerosis 
is due to. 

Then in the dystrophies I want to tell you a story of last Friday 
night. We were going t6 give a Red Cross talk at Philadelphia. | 
stopped at a gas station. The gas attendant started to fill my car 
and he saw the medical tag. He said, “Doctor, what do you know 
about dystrophy?” I was surprised to think that a lay person knew 
anything about the word or the condition. And I said, ‘‘Why? 
What do you know about dystrophies?” He said, ‘I have one or two 
children at home and nobody can do anything for them; and we have 
been around.” I said, ‘‘Well, whom have you seen?’ Because we 
don’t know the cause of dystrophy yet but there are some of the fac- 
tors in it that are certainly unknown and we suspect there may be a 
clue on one type at least. He said, “Well, 100 of us parents met the 
other night and had a doctor talk to us.’”’ That was the first parent 
group in dystrophy meetings but I had no idea that in Philadelphia 
there were 100 parents with so-called dystrophies. We consider it a 
rare disease. J am sure there were cerebral palsies. I went to Texas 
to see them start a new clinic there last year. They were to have 
30 or 40. There were 150 cerebral palsies brought into that little 
town of Lubbock, Tex. No one knew, certainly not the medical pro- 
fession. They were being hidden in back rooms, in the farms, and 
they were not being brought out. This is the sort of thing that we 
have not the slightest idea of how far the problem is, what we can do 
with it. If we want to do research in terms of what is research, I 
think in a broad sense you have to divide it into three categories. 

One of them is laboratory research. We think of buildings and 
laboratories and experimental animals. Then we have clinical research 
which brings in all of the side of hospitals and clinics and rehabilitation 
centers. And then we have research in what may be termed “synthetic 
ideation.”” In other words, where you can bring together ideas with 
men who have ideas and try to match a project in the same way that 
you determine the possible position of an element in a chemistry series 
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long before you discover it or you know and can plot the position of 
a star before you find it. There is such a thing in this neurological 
problem and synthetic ideation in which symptoms and anatomy and 
pathology should give you location and perhaps a clue and those are 
the projects of research of tomorrow, way beyond this horizon, but 
they do play a part in the possibility of solving some of our problems. 
So with the laboratory and with clinical, and with synthetic ideation, 
which I think the public—the Public Health Service offers an oppor- 
tunity of large accumulation of material so that synthetic ideation 
may be placed in groups of possibilities to be explored. The grants-in- 
aid in the past have brought their dividends. 

This seems like a large amount of money, but when you look from 
the bottom as we all have, up toward the source, and that is divided, 
you need so much for a budget and you know you can get so much and 
then you elicit the services of a big staff that are priceless because they 
— not be paid and that small grant-in-aid sometimes means so 
much. 

I certainly hope that this new institute goes over with the first 
beginning, subsidized so that it will be able to survive and bring 
together those elements that: have already struggled along and I know 
will probably bring us a return in 5 years and everybody will be 
wonderfully pleased to see, as Mr. Keefe was this morning, some of 
his results. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Dr. Fay, you doubtless are well acquainted with 
Dr. Walter S. Dundee, late of Johns Hopkins who was a high school 
and college schoolmate of mine? 

Dr. Fay. He was one of my teachers. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. One of the outstanding brain surgeons of the world, 
was he not? 

Dr. Fay. That is correct. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Until he passed away some 3 years ago. 

Dr. Fay. From a coronary. 

Mr. Scuwase. I want that on the record. 

You were also acquainted with and I think one of the instructors 
of Dr. Wademan C. Tomson, now a surgeon at Oklahoma City? He 
took liis graduate work there, part of it under you, as you recall. 

Dr. Fay. Yes; and I think young Wilkins is also there as a neuro- 
surgeon, is he not? 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes, sir. You did considerable work in the latter 
thirties in connection with refrigeration and possible lead or step in 
the direction of retarding at least the growth of cancer, did you not? 

Dr. Fay. That was one of the byproducts of our observations on 
cold and pain. 

Mr. Scuwase. It has been recognized over the years that cold or 
heat, sometimes one and sometimes the other, do result in retardation 
or the more rapid growth of various types of cells in plants, and ani- 
mals, has it not? 

Dr. Fay. True. 

Mr. Scuwase. And as a result of your experimentation, a lot of 
people before you have probably pronounced the results of this by- 
product as far as cancer was concerned. You were familiar with 
those, were you? 
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Dr. Fay. We got a good many requests for some of the techniques 
that we used on our patients. I suspect they did. 

Mr. Scuwase. It happens, Doctor, that my wife was a victim of 
cancer at the time and Dr. Tomson wrote you and took it up with 
you and likewise Dr. George R. Osborne, of Tulsa, late of Tulsa, Okla., 
in reference to that very situation. But apparently you thought it 
was of no avail in her case, that type of therapy. It has not as yet 
been, even though a byproduct of great beneficial interest in the cure 
of cancers but only in retardation or arresting of the development. 
Is that not true? And then only in certain types of cases? 

Dr. Fay. I know that we had no funds to carry the research in the 
cancer field. We carried our research in the pain field. We did the 
observations which we made—they were presented and published in 
the American Medical Association Journal and the other journals. 
The field is still wide open. There was an interesting observation, 
two of them, perhaps—one of them in this colloid carcinoma; certainly 
they did not do well under cold at all whereas the breast cancers did 
not seem to be affected; and I think we have the same problem to 
work out some day that we have with X-rays. X-rays will kill some 
types of cancer cells and then not kill others, as we know. So here is 
another physio-biological modality that must be explored and care- 
fully evaluated and cannot be used in any sense as a treatment until 
we do know these. 

Of course, the sad part of all of this program is that you uncover 
facts and then if they are not followed through or there is not a possi- 
bility to follow them through, the human desire is to get the best that 
he can out of the byproduct. I can tell you one side of it which was 
very profitable to the community in the egg industry which we have 
never—we did not anticipate nor did we get any credit for and that 
was, we found that the optimal hatch in studying germination in- 
dexes—we found that the optimal hatch was 100.5. That is, if you 
set an egg at 95° F., you will get a 28-day chick. If you set the egg at 
98°, you will get a 21-day chick, and if you set it at 103, you will get 
a 21-day chick; and if you set it at 105, you get the slower time. But 
you get a 19-day chick at 100.5. We had been taking patients’ tem- 
peratures and we found them the same, so it became interesting that 
the optimal hatch—the normal egg temperature is similar to the human 
deep temperatures of what probably the human embryo has as an 
environmental product. But the interesting thing was we saved 2 
days on the hatch. One of our friends who was a hatcheryman and 
using half a million eggs at a hatch, was able to come out of the season 
with one extra hatch over all of his rivals which meant quite a bit. 

I was in Florida next year and heard the salesman of one of the 
companies—if you will remember, they used to have all the incuba- 
tors’ thermometers set at 103 which is a hen’s temperature—say, 
change your thermometer now to 100 because you will get a stronger 
chick and 2 days’ saving. So I happened to stand beside him when 
he was telling the man, the farmer—I was down looking for some good 
sources—and I said, where did you learn this? He said, we have got 
a good research department. Our company has just found this and 
we advise all of our customers to use the 100°. I think all incubators 
are set in the country at 99.5 or 100 because we found the optimum 
curve point to be 100.5. That is a pure byproduct of this refriger- 
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ation experiment and analysis which the egg industry has come out 
ahead on which we have never even gotten a thank-you, and yet the 
curve was published. 

Mr. Scuwase. You do not expect thank-yous for all your by- 
products, nor even for your main products, do you? Can’t get them 
if you do. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

I believe Mr. Locke is the next witness. Identify yourself first for 
the record, if you will. 

WITNESS 


ED LOCKE, VICE PRESIDENT, CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. Locke. I am treasurer and member of the executive committee 
of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society; I am vice president of the 
Chase National Bank in New York City. 

Mr. Focarry. Who is president? 

Mr. Locke. Ralph Strauss, who has testified, I believe, before 
your committee about 2 years ago. 

This organization is nearly 5 years old, now. My interest in this 
disease is that my brother who was quite a famous athlete in his 
college days was in the Navy during the war. Suddenly got this 
disease without any notice at all. He had the usual symptoms of 
blurred vision and so on but began to lose the use of legs. His legs 
began to be crippled. He used to be a great football player and a 
great runner. He and I discovered then, to my surprise, that prac- 
tically nobody knew anything about this disease, nobody had ever 
heard of it. That was the genesis of my interest. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Locke, if you would rather file that for the bene- 
fit of the record and speak extemporaneously for a few moments—— 

Mr. Locker. This is rather a brief statement, purposely brief to 
save your time and partly because our story has been told before 
your committee prior to this time. 

I am here to speak in favor of the appropriation of Federal funds 
to carry out the work of the Institute for Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness, specifically, funds to be devoted to the support of medical 
research aimed at finding the cause and cure of one of the most 
baffling ailments known to medicine, multiple sclerosis. 

In the Institute for Neurological Diseases and Blindness we have 
a fine, modern vehicle for research. But one important thing is lacking. 
Our vehicle has no motive power. It is as if Congress had appropriated 
funds for the purchase of fuselage, wings, and armament for a fine 
new Superfortress airplane and had not done anything about engines. 
Obviously such a plane would be of no use to our Air Force. 

And a National Institute for Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
minus operating funds, is of no use to our doctors, and more important 
still, of no use to the victims of neurological diseases. 

Multiple sclerosis is one of the disorders that the institute is 
empowered to investigate, through direct research at Federal institu- 
tions, and through grants-in-aid to private research laboratories. 

I take it for granted that most of us here have heard the name of 
multiple sclerosis. I also take it for granted that we know that 
very little else is known about the disease. 
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Perhaps if I run over the few important facts that are known, 
you will appreciate what vast areas of ignorance confront the clinician 
who tries to treat the disease. You will also appreciate the tre- 
mendous task that lies ahead for medical research. For many years 
perhaps our principal efforts must be in support of the research man. 
Help for the clinician depends in large part on the broadening of our 
knowledge and that can come only through more and more research. 

Multiple sclerosis is a disease of the central nervous system—that is, 
of the brain and spinal cord and the network of nerves. It is charac- 
terized by extensive destruction of the fatty substance called myelin, 
which acts as a sheath for nerve fibers. 

Imagine an old worn out electric lamp cord from which the insula- 
tion is missing in several places, rendering it unfit for use, and you 
will have a fair idea of the nature of the damage done to the nerve 
fibers of a multiple sclerotic. The lamp cord cannot be depended 
upon to transmit current for light because it is liable to be short 
circuited at several places along its length. Similarly the nerves of a 
multiple sclerosis victim cannot be depended upon to produce the 
desired action, at the command of the brain, because the nerve 
impulses are blocked by lack of myelin. 

However, we must not carry this analogy too far. For one thing 
we may safely assume that a frayed lamp cord has outlived its use- 
fulness. We could never say that about the nerves of a human being 
no matter how old he was. And it would be especially inappropriate 
in the case of the great majority of people afflicted with multiple 
sclerosis. 

For this disease is peculiarly one which strikes young adults in 
their most productive and socially useful years. It is by far most 
common among people between the ages of 20 and 45. 

This is an important age bracket at any time. It is perhaps doubly 
important in these times of international tension. 

Multiple sclerosis has disabled an estimated 100,000 young Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps enough young men to fill five or six army divisions, 
Certainly enough young people to staff 10 or 12 large defense plants. 

I regret that I must rely on estimates in’ giving the number of 
afflicted persons. These estimates are from the best medical sources, 
but accurate statistics are simply unavailable. 

So little is known about the disease, that the average medical man 
frequently may not recognize a case when he sees it. Further, it is 
not mandatory to report a case even when properly diagnosed. 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society, with the help of the Federal 
Security Agency, is now engaged in making an organized statistical 
survey on the disease. It is expected that the results of this survey 
will be available shortly and it is hoped that much light may be shed 
on the problem confronting us. It is obviously important for a re- 
searcher to have verified facts as to the incidence of a specific disease 
relative to age, sex, climate, social environment, ethnic classification 
and so forth. 

So far 1 have spoken about multiple sclerosis from the objective 
viewpoint. The viewpoint of the doctor perhaps, or of the interested 
layman. 

But what about the victim himself? What are his sensations and 
experiences? What is his outlook? 
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The first symptom is frequently blurred vision and headaches. The 
victim may visit an optometrist several times before seeing his doctor. 
Other early sensations are numbness and difficulty in maintaining 
balance. 

As the disease progresses slowly, but irresistably, the patient finds 
that his limbs become increasingly affected. His gait is halting and 
erratic. He is subject to tremors. Finally he may take to a wheel- 
chair, hopelessly and completely paralyzed. 

When this happens he has nothing to look forward to. He cannot 
be cured. He will no longer even experience the temporary remissions 
which sometimes occurred in the early stages of the disease. He is in 
the wheelchair for the rest of his life, which may be only a matter of 
years or less. 

This is the picture, gentlemen. 

Now what is on the credit side of the ledger? Very little, IT am 
afraid. For a 2-year period 1949 and 1950 considerably less than 
$300,000 was spent on research on multiple-sclerosis. This includes 
funds for the support of three projects sponsored by the United 
States Public Health Service. The rest of the money came from the 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

There is not one single hospital bed in the United States set aside 
for the treatment of multiple sclerosis. And most hospitals do not 
admit multiple sclerotics because nothing can be done for them. 
And nothing will ever be done for them unless this committee makes 
it possible. As I mentioned earlier in this testimony, the clinicians 
are powerless and will remain powerless until research workers provide 
them with information and techniques. 

That research must be supported. And it must have the support 
of Federal funds, administered through the National Institute for 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

I ask you, gentlemen, please vote funds for this purpose. Please 
install engines in our fine new superfortress so that we may take off 
and carry the fight to a merciléss and destructive enemy—multiple 
sclerosis. : 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Locke. For your infor- 
mation, this committee has been interested in this problem for the 
last 2 years and it was at the request of this committee a couple of 
years ago that the Public Health Service finally started to do some 
research on multiple sclerosis. I remember asking the question a 
vear ago, how many people were afflicted with it. There were no 
known figures available at the time. I am very happy to learn that 
there is probably an effort being made to determine how many, at 
least how many have it. 

Mr. Locke. It will at least give us some indicator by which to go. 

Mr. Focarry. They are among the forgotten people because it was 
not until 2 years ago that I met a friend of mine that had it and did 
not know until then what it was or how dreadful it was. Since then 
I have met several people in the State I come from that have it. But 
until 2 years ago, I knew nothing about it at all. I was amazed to 
find out that medical science did not know anything about it, did not 
know because there is no way of treating it. So I do hope that funds 
will be made available in the appropriation bill for the work of this 
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new institute and that we will make more progress than we have in 
the past and put more emphasis on this particular problem. 

Mr. Locker. There is one other aspect I might mention, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is the aspect of war manpower. As I mentioned, 
this disease hits young people in the prime of life. We know practically 
nothing about it. We know practically very little about rehabilita- 
tion, either; and it seems to me with all the emphasis placed on man- 
power, the scarcity of manpower, that here is an expenditure whigh 
might very easily contribute to alleviate, at least to a certain degree, 
some of these manpower stresses we are faced with at the present time. 

Mr. Foaarry. | think I agree with you and I hope we can con- 
tribute to that. 

Mr. Locker. I was on the War Production Board during the war 
and I am particularly aware of that phase of it at this time. 

Mr. Hepricx. How many cases did you say there exists now in the 
United States? 

Mr. Locke. It is a guess, sir; we would guess around a quarter of a 
million. It may be less, but I suspect it is somewhat more. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Locke. 


WITNESS 
DR. DAN M. GORDON, M. D., NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Focarty. Will you identify yourself for the record, and proceed 
in your own way? 

Dr. Gorpvon. I am Dan M. Gordon, M. D., with offices in New 
York City. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think I met you a year ago, did I not? You are 
doing some work on this individual over here? 

Dr. Gorpon. Saved Norman Winters’ eyes. 

I had the privilege of being the senior author of the first paper given 
on the use of ACTH in eye disease and I have done much of the pioneer 
work in cortisone. 

I might say, first, however, Mr. Chairman, that I am a graduate 
of the School of Medicine, University of Michigan, 1932, following 
which I was in general practice for 9 years. I am a diplomate of the 
American Board of Ophthalmology, a fellow of the American College 
of Surgeons, a fellow of the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, and a fellow of the Pan-American Ophthalmologi- 
cal Society. Iam an assistant professor of clinical surgery at Cornell 
University Medical College, an assistant attending staff, New York 
Hospital; chairman of the medical board of the National Council 
to Combat Blindness; member of the American Medical Association 
and New York State and New York County Medical Societies; a 
pioneer in the introduction of ACTH and cortisone into ophthal- 
mology; I am an authority on night blinding diseases; a member of 
the National Advisory Institute on Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness Council; an author of various ophthalmological articles. 

I am here as an eye man who wants to give you some small insight 
into the blindness picture and the need for funds with which to in- 
stitute and perpetuate a concrete attack upon the subject of blind- 
ness. This is a subject about which I have become acutely aware in 
my dual capacity as a research worker and as a member of two boards 
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which process applications for research problems in ophthalmology. 
I might add that I have previously been in general practice for 9 
years. 

Because of the wide extent of the field of blindness, and its prob- 
lems, I shall devote no time whatsoever to the subject of routine care 
and rehabilitation of those presently blind. 

The Federal, State, and county governments spent, during the 
fiscal year of 1949, $45,000,000, as contrasted with about $100,000 
spent by the Government on eye research, up to that period. Using 
the pittance of $60 per month as the contribution of governmental 
agencies toward the blind, for care, the 30,000 new blind each year 
add approximately $2,250,000 to the tax burden annually, without 
considering the fact that that burden accumulates with each succes- 
Sive year. 

As a research worker I am accustomed to dealing with facts and not 
words. Hence, I shall state succinctly only a few of the problems 
which confront this Congress, the opthalmologists, and the American 
public. 

The fact is that practically all the emphasis in the field of blindness 
has been placed upon rehabilitation rather than research into the 
causes and cures of blinding diseases. 

As a result of lack of research funds with consequent lack of research, 
practically nothing is known about the causes, as well as the preven- 
tion, of most of the major eye diseases including glaucoma, cataracts, 
retrolental fibroplasia, uveitis, retinitis pigmentosa, the diabetic 
retinopathys, and so forth. For example, there are approximately 
one and one-half million people in this country suffering from diabetes, 
every one of whom is a potential candidate for a crippling eye disease. 
As a result of the discovery of insulin the young diabetic, who would 
have died prior to 1922, is now being kept alive—in order that he 
may later go blind. 

As a result of lack of funds, there is a marked searcity of much of 
the basic equipment as well as of men propetly trained in the basic 
sciences. Both of these are absolutely essential to any well-planned 
attack upon the basic problems of eye research. For example, any 
good research program involving diseases of the inner eye such as 
diabetes, high blood pressure, and so forth, demands the use of a fundus 
camera for the making of photographic records of the inside of the eye, 
retina, and optic nerve. There are approximately 77 ancient prewar 
German cameras of that type in this country. Many of these are no 
longer functioning or are in the hands of private individuals. Recently 
a new fundus camera has been designed, costing approximately $1,900. 
There are only 166 hospitals in this country which train physicians 
in the field of ophthalmology. Well over 100 of these lack fundus 
cameras; at least $190,000 would be necessary to fill this need. Practi- 
cally all of these institutions lack equipment for the study of dark 
adaptation. These instruments cost approximately $1,500 each. 
Hence, it would cost $187,500 simply to furnish this equipment to 
125 eye departments. Assuming that a single technician could be 
trained to operate both of these instruments at a salary of $50 a week, 
additional cost of $311,500 would be necessary to insure adequate 
operation of this vital equipment. 

At least 150 fellowships for advanced training in clinical ophthal- 
mology and the basic sciences should be available each year. This 
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would mean about $750,000 for the first year—and $1,125,000 per 
year thereafter, since most of these would be on at least a 2-year basis. 

Certain projects are ‘‘must”’ projects in ophthalmology—the most 
pertinent of these are in the field which would reduce our blindness 
rate with consequent return to productive life of many who would 
otherwise go blind—and with consequent savings in welfare aid. 
About 25 percent of blindness is due to inflammatory disease. Proper 
exploration of existing new treatments and dissemination of this 
knowledge would cut into this group considerably. This is one most 
important contribution we ophthalmologists can make to the war 
effort, as these are leading agents in causing blindness among soldiers, 
without trauma. 

There is some evidence that existing knowledge in the field of elec- 
tronics might ultimately be applicable to the field of blindness, and 
that eventually it might be possible to produce equipment which would 
enable the blind to get around without any other help. It is entirely 
possible that the future may even see a device which might transmit 
rays of light to the visual cortex of the brain in a blind individual. 
While research of this type might cost millions of dollars it would 
more than pay for itself in the rehabilitation of blind civilians and 
soldiers. 

I could enumerate many other important “musts’’ in the field of 
blindness. However, I shall devote my time to the outlining of the 


work which the institute should initiate in its first year: Provide 25 
training fellowships at a minimum cost of $125,000; take men and 
teach them advanced ophthalmology. 


Provide for rapid dissemination of recent advances in the field of 


ophthalmology through educational means, especially by sending ex- 
perts to those areas which are not supplied with medical centers. 
After we have made a discovery, such as ACTH, it takes years to 
percolate down to the masses; the men are too busy to read or they 
don’t understand what they read and most of the medical literature 
is a waste, unfortunately. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that the only reason it takes so long? 

Mr. Gorvon. I was talking to a man the other day and he said 
the average doctor today does not know the difference between ACTH 
and cortisone. It takes—I have had an article accepted by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association Journal about 7 or 8 months ago and LI still 
have to see the galley proofs. In other words, it might be in for an- 
other 6 months. It takes perhaps a year from the time an article is 
accepted for it to appear, just the very mechanics of getting into a 
medical journal. I lost a case 2 years ago. Today, with penicillin 
and cortisone he would have been saved. There are people today 
blind and dying because their men don’t know how to use these things; 
don’t even know they exist. 

I feel that $100,000 ought to be set aside to provide essential equip- 
ment necessary to research in certain selected centers which could be 
expected to function more efficiently with such help. These latter 
would of necessity be in the poorer or less populated areas, for the 
most part. 

Set up disease-detection centers, model clinic and treatment centers 


in areas which require them. This would require a minimum of 
$250,000 initially. 
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Follow up the initial successes obtained in inflammatory eye diseases 
with ACTH and cortisone. This would require at least $500,000 
exclusive of hospital and laboratory costs, and is most essential to the 
war effort. We have turned away in our project and are still turning 
away people because of lack of hospital beds, lack of money; some- 
body has got to pay the hospital bill: we are a private hospital. As 

a result of Government generosity we are giving this ACTH and 

cortisone, and we have bogged down getting cortisone. But we 

cannot pay his hospital bill and no money. We have had to try, but 

we just did not have enough material to use in spite of the Govern- 

ment money. It is not pleasant to be a s. o. b.—I have got enough 

for 3 people and there are 7 or 70 available. That is research and 

that is the score. 

Initiate intensive investigation into the handling of the type of 
traumatic cases common to military and industrial life; as lacerations, 
burns, retinal detachments, plastic and prosthetic repairs, and sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia. At least 15 such projects with a minimum total 
cost of $450,000 are essential. I can give you several illustrations 
of the kind of thing meant here. 

Support intensive investigation in the fields of diabetic eye diseases, 
cataracts, glaucoma, retrolental fibroplasia, and retinitis pigmentosa. 
A minimum of 15 such projects would cost a minimum of $500,000. 

I think we are on the way to licking sympathetic ophthalmia. That 
is a condition where one eye is injured and the other goes blind as 
well so that both are lost. For the first time we have a treatment 
that has to be perfected; but we have several patients—one 15-year- 
old kid—we are keeping him seeing. We have to beg or borrow cor- 
tisone and in this situation with the black market recently, we have 
managed to get it for him, and so on. We have got other people 
just like him whom we have got to keep seeing from day to day until 
we can perfect some better method of using this material. 

Mr. Focartry. This was accomplished by cortisone? 

Dr. Gorvon. Cortisone and ACTH. The two are used, not simul- 
taneously but at different stages. 

Now seven, support intensive investigation in the fields of diabetic 
eye diseases, cataracts, glaucoma, retrolental fibroplasia and retinitis 
pigmentosa. 

The last is, a minimum of $100,000 should be devoted to investiga- 
tion in the basic sciences as related to ophthalmology, anatomy, 
histology, pathology, neuro-opthalmology, physiology, biochemistry, 
and so forth. 

That adds up to over $2 million. The committee has estimated 
a minimum initial budget of $3,700,000. I am a physician. I was 
in general practice for years before I became a specialist. I have 
learned to compromise with disease and patients all my life. Compro- 
mise will still be necessary. But $3,700,000 is certainly a minimal 
amount. Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Heprick. I wish you would tell us about the retrolental 
fibrop!asia, the separation of the retina in the eye. What is the cause 
of that? 

Dr. Gorpon. My friend, Bill Owens, down at Hopkins thought he 
hai the answer in vitamin E; it has not panned out. Most of these 
babies who become blind, premature babies, usually weigh under 
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3 pounds at birth. In some cities, any baby weighing under 3 pounds: 
at birth is practically doomed to blindness. In Boston the percentage 
is much higher than in Cleveland. The diet is apparently the same. 
It is the highest in Chicago. It is fairly high in New York. About 
1 in 5 in premature babies under 3 pounds at birth will become blind. 
We do not know the cause. It must be hooked on somewhere to the 
diet or some change in water in the town or something; we do not know. 
There is slight evidence that ACTH and cortisone must be of some 
value here but there is no answer. 

Mr. Heprick. Is it a common condition? 

Dr. Gorpon. Fairly common. A good number of the premature 
babies weighing less than 3 pounds are doomed to blindness. One of 
the Pew family has it. It is a terrifically bad thing. It is becoming 
a very major cause of blindness. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


WITNESS 


JOHN W. LEA, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL TO COMBAT 
BLINDNESS 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. La. Mr. Chairman, I am John W. Lea. 

I ought to say first that I ought to be a witness before Miss Cochran 
because I have arthritis in my left hand and when I pick up my brief 
case, I soon know I have made a mistake. However, I am here on the 
subject of blindness. 

I am a director of the National Council To Combat Blindness whose 
headquarters are in New York City where I reside. Having been 
twice blind temporarily, I have a deep personal interest in the national 
problem that blindness and its care present. 

For 25 years I have been an employee of the Long Lines Department 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. This company is the 
parent organization of the Bell Telephone System and is the world’s 
largest business enterprise employing more than 600,000 of our fellow 
citizens, 

As a taxpayer, a veteran, and an active Republican now serving as 
first vice president of the economy-minded East Side Republican Club, 
1 would like your permission to read a statement advocating approval 
of the citizens’ budget proposal that $3,750,000 be appropriated for the 
National Institute on Neurological Diseases and Blindness. This 
action is recommended as a hard-headed economy measure which will 
make possible future Federal economies many times the present 
amount. 

According to the latest figures of the Federal Security Agency, 
there are now 300,000 totally blind persons in the United States. An 
additional half million have lost the sight of one eye. It is also esti- 
mated that 70,000,000 people now have eye defects requiring glasses. 
Statistically we are a nation slowly going blind. 

As the span of life is increased, the incidence of blindness increases 
sharply. There are two medical reasons for this: First, in our suec- 
cessful efforts to save an ever-increasing number of premature infants 
there is a little-known sword of Damocles that hangs over the head 
of all premature babies weighing less than 4 pounds. One out of every 
five of these tiny infants—born with eyes that appear normal—will 
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develop retrolental fibroplasia, the growth of fibrous tissue behind the 

lense of the eye. This condition almost always results in total blind- 

ness. Little is now known about the cause or cure of the disease. 

Think of the ironic result of the doctor’s fight to save a tiny life when 

one out of five of these premature infants is doomed to a life of dark- 
ic burden to society. 

The seonnd ironic medical fact, and this applies to every living 
American, is that the longer we liv e the greater is the probability that 
we may be blinded in later life. 

Both of these facts strike at the very heart of one of our major 
economic problems conservation and utilization of our national 
manpower. 

One out of every twenty men rejected for military service in World 
War IT was rejected for visual defects. 

What about our men in Korea? Perhaps some of you may have 
also served as I did in the southwest Pacific. The incidence of eye 
disease—both infectious and noninfectious—is the highest in the world 
in this area. We may expect many thousands of our men to return 
with eye diseases requiring treatment and drugs now unknown. Will 
action be taken now to undertake the necessary research to help them 
retain their sight? 

The Bell System with its 600,000 employees contributed $499 
million to the operation of our Government. Today the 300,000 
persons who are totally blind receive $45,000,000 in aid through public 
funds. Private charity contributed an additional $80,000,000. 
This adds up to $125 5,000,000 spent annually on these living dead. 
And this is not oneusti to provide adequately for these most unfor- 
tunate but nevertheless nonproductive citizens. A sightless person 
soon dies unless he is cared for by those who can see. Therefore, is it 
not hard-headed logic that it is time to do all we can in the field of 
medical research to turn the rising tide of blindness? 

In another 10 years, if the incidence of blindness is not reduced, the 
$45 million of public funds now being spent for the blind will have to 
be doubled. 

If, on the other hand, the causes of blindness can be reduced through 
medical research, the amount of the appropriation for the blind can be 
reduced. But more important than this, we will be turning potential 
human liabilities into economic assets. 

Research is the heartbeat of our industrial system. Most of our 
economic life is based on the discoveries made in the research labora- 
tory. Where would the Bell System be without Alexander Graham 
Bell’s discovery in his modest attic laboratory? Can you magine the 
General Electric Co. without its research laboratory? Or the du Pont 
Co.? 

And yet today—with the problem of the fight-for-sight before us— 
we find a precious year of research time has been lost due to the fact 
that the last committee to consider an appropriation failed to act. 
On the basis of these facts, I believe they should be rebuked for a very 
human failing. They were most assuredly penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. In 1950, 30,000 more or our citizens have become sightless 
burdens to society. 

It’s just plain horse sense that this must be stopped. Accidents 
account for only 10 percent of those losing their sight. Ninety per- 
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cent of blindness is due to disease that must be considered incurable— 
else sight would have been saved. 

Gentlemen, by being far-sighted now, I sincerely believe you can 
take the only action that will reduce the incidence of blindness in the 
United States in the future. It’s a simple case of an ounce of pre- 
vention now being most certainly worth a pound of cure. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 

As you know, the history of these institutes, Mr. Lea, is that they 
were set up by an act of Congress and that was only effective last year. 
Of course, we had no budget estimates before this committee a year 
ago for these two new institutes; they appeared before the Senate and 
in a supplemental bill last fall in the Senate. I did make an attempt 
last year when the supplemental bill was before the House to have 
these two institutes included but I did not then get support from your 
side of the aisle. You could do a lot of good if you would contact 
some of your Republican brethren and have them go along with us on 
this appropriation when it is up and not sit down on it. : 

Mr. Lea. As a former director of the Young Men’s Board of 
Trade—that is the United States Chamber of Commerce in New 
York, and I say ‘former’ because when you are a former director you 
automatically become an exhausted rooster and you are no longer 
eligible for membership—but they are making this one of their 
projects to educate these members all over the country purely on 
the economic basis. Cancer and many of these other things are most 
regrettable but those are such diseases that people die and this is to 
be regretted, but blindness is a disease of morbidity and people do not 
die but they have to be supported and taken care of. 

Mr. Focarry. It is a terrific problem and we want to do something 
about it. Ido not know whether you know it or not, but the attorney 
general of Rhode Island 

Mr. Lea. He is one of our directors. 

Mr. Fogarty (continuing). Has been blind for 15 years. He was 
elected attorney general and is doing a wonderful job but is under a 
terrific handicap. 

Thank you, Mr. Lea. 


NATIONAL INstrrurE ON NEvROLOGICAL DisEASES AND BLINDNESS 


Mr. Focarry. I have here a statement from the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association, of New York, in support of funds for Public 
Health Service, which will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PAuL ConHEN, PRESIDENT OF THE MuscuLaR DystrRoPHY 
Association, Inc., oF New York, N. Y. 


This association was formed in April 1950, by a group of victims of muscular 
dystrophy and by the parents of children who suffer with this disease. The 
experience of these people so closely resemble my own that the necessity for a 
joint activity on the part of the victims to stimulate research was very obvious. 
The simple truth was that the disease, for lack of research funds, was with one or 
two exceptions being completely neglected by the medical world. It was the 
belief of this group of victims that the only possibility for a cure or an effective 
treatment in the immediate future was the research program that was in progress 
at the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center, under the direction of Dr. 
Ade T. Milhorat. This program, for several years had been operating at an 
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accelerated pace under the sponsorship of a generous individual donor. During 
that period much progress was made. It was then with considerable alarm that 
victims and parents received the news that these private grants were to be no 
longer forthcoming. This was one of the prime motivations toward the forming 
of this association which was able to take up the slack and carry forth this research 
program. This was done by individual solicitations within the families of those 
stricken and by public solicitations with canisters, and such methods. The 
difficulties in carrying on in this fashion are complicated by the fact that the 
disease is so crippling and so devastating in its effect on the victims that it inter- 
feres with the victim’s family and the victims themselves, being able to afford 
personal contributions or to assist in the solicitation of such funds. , 

The disease is one which affects, for the most part, voung boys who contract this 
condition at some time when they are between the ages of 3 to 6 years old. With 
no abnormality of any kind other than a progressive nonrelenting degeneration 
of voluntary muscle tissue, they pass from stage to stage of increasing weakness 
and paralysis, losing function after function, until at some time around the age of 
puberty they are completely flaccid and immobile, succumbing to the first serious 
infection, usually a cold, during which, due to impairment of breathing muscles, 
they are unable to clear their own bronchial tubes and consequently suffocate. 
There are a minority of cases which strike in adulthood and early maturity which 
follows the pattern of the children, but which proceed at a slower cycle so that 
death may not occur for 20 or 30 years. During this period the loss of functions 
proceeds steadily, but at a slower pace so that during the early stages gainful 
employment and almost normal life is possible. It is to this group of patients 
that I luckily belong. It has enabled me to play some part in the formation of 
this association. 

As the story of our association reached the ears of patients throughout the 
country, by the thousands they wrote to us, phoned and visited us. With our 
advice, associations affiliated with us have been formed by patients in many 
cities in 22 different States; others are forming. We have joined together to inform 
you that we unanimously support the citizens budget committee proposal for 
$3,750,000 as the amount to be appropriated for the Neurological and Blindness 
Institute of National Institute of Health of which muscular dystrophy is a part, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


Mr. Focarry. I have here a letter from Mr. Cecil Johnson, of 
Chicago, who says he had planned to come here but was unable to 
make it. He asks that the record include a statement he planned to 
make on funds for multiple sclerosis, and without objection, we will 
do that. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


This statement is presented to the Congress on the basis of an individual who 
for 25 vears has been intimately associated with the impact of a neurological 
disorder in my family. Mrs. Johnson has been a sufferer of the disease known as 
multiple sclerosis for nearly 30 years. Its diagnosis was made only 3 years ago, 
though in the 30 years she has been subjected to treatment by many experts in 
all fields of medicine and health. There has been expended in these efforts the 
funds and energies of a sympathetic family, as is usually the case where a degen- 
erative, progressive, incurable malady exists. Her case has been one of progres- 
sion and regression with its alternate hopes and unhappy experiences. 

Possibly no single field in medicine has been less explored than the treatment 
of the nerves and the relationship of the health of the nerves to the general physica! 
well being of the body. Most practitioners in the field of health are without 
adequate training or experience in either the diagnosis or care of such diseases 
I, as a Jayman, have explored practically every research activity going on in the 
United States, and have spent months in studying the literature available in the 
various health fields accumulated in the various medical libraries in and near 
Chicago. I, therefore, feel I can speak with the authority of a layman in indicat- 
ing the real need of the Congress to implement the work of the Council on Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness through the appropriation of $3,750,000 for the 
fiscal year 1952. 

In making this appeal to the Congress, I recognize that the Budget Bureau, 
through the Executive Office of the President, has suggested a fund of $1,187,400, 
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It should be remembered that the Council on Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness was established only in 1950 and then without any appropriation. The 
several research projects which had been authorized in the Institute of Mental 
Health which appeared to have some relationship to the general field of neurology 
were transferred to the Council on Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and 
these research grants approximated $300,000. 

At the time of the establishment of the National Health Institute, the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society brought to the attention of the United States Public 
Health Service research projects which had been urged upon the society by various 
competent research agenciés, and which suggested the need for research funds in 
excess of $5,000,000. The Congress should know that these projects reached the 
society voluntarily and that there were potential projects calling for probably 
two or three times $5,000,000, in the hands of research organizations awaiting 
submission to the society. Certain of these projects undoubtedly were invalid 
ones and others of them might have involved duplication, but it is safe to assume 
that the research organizations of the country had already created a need for in- 
vestigation in the field of neurology alone, embracing the proper use of between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 in research money, all for the fiseal year 1951. 
Through an unfortunate set of circumstances the requests of the Public Health 
Service, through the Executive Office of the President, for funds to implement 
the work of the Council on Neurological Diseases and Blindness were wholly 
disregarded. 

Because I feel myself to be a lay expert in the field of neurology, and particularly 
with respect to multiple sclerosis, I want to call your attention to several facts 
pertaining to the disease. It has been estimated that there are now disabled by 
the disease of multiple sclerosis a larger number of people than are currently 
disabled due to the effects of infantile paralysis. The reason these disabilities 
are not evident and have not been given popular comment in the newspapers of 
the country is because a disabled person with multiple sclerosis usually becomes 
confined to quarters surrounded by four walls. They are soon forgotten. Because 
the disease is so devastating and hopeless, hospitals defer, if not actually reject, 
patients having been positively diagnosed as having the disease. Since the disease 
has its origin in the spinal column and usually affects the nerve centers in the 
brain, it not only results in demobilization of the extremities, but it also results 
in such disabilities as loss of evesight, the absence of smell, the elimination of 
taste, the destruction of physical balance, defects in speech, the development of 
tremors and spasms, and the ultimate loss of control of the bladder and the bowels. 

Most regrettably it is a disease that affects voung people, usually from the 
ages of 16 to 35, the vears of social usefulness and productivity. A certain 
percentage of the sufferers live an almost normal life span. 

There are enough multiple sclerotics in the country today to adequately aug- 
ment five or six Army divisions, or enough men and women to staff a dozen huge 
defense plants. More than that, the impaired capacity of the family and associ- 
ates of these people, when added to the disabled sufferers, would greatly augment 
the productive capacity or the military capacity of the comparisons made above, 
and yet there is practically no research now going on with respect to this terrible 
disease and, worse than that, the disease seems to be increasing in its envelopment 
of new victims. There is evidence to indicate that it has a relationship to the 
stresses and difficulties of a wartime economy. 

Research, therefore, can be justified solely on the basis of the impact of war 
mobilization and wartime conditions. I have lived, as I said before, with the 
disease for 25 vears. I have known of its impact on family life and upon the 
financial aspects of maintaining some degree of normaley in a family. I know of 
its impact on friendships, on the hope of the future. Unlike many diseases such 
as cancer, infantile paralysis, and others, families that are afflicted by multiple 
sclerosis usually become economically poor and, therefore, without funds to 
finance research organizations before the diseased member of the family suecumbs. 
Therefore, we, who are in the orbit of a multiple-sclerosis influence, have no other 
recourse than to expect encouragement in the future through the hope that Con- 
gress will make available adequate funds for research into the causes and cure of 
this disease. 

This is the picture I ask you to consider now and the reason that I urge upon 
you favorable consideration of an appropriation for the fiscal vear 1952, in the 
amount of $3,750,000. 
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NaTIONAL INstiITUTE ON ARTHRITIS, RHEUMATISM, AND METABOLIC 
DIsEASES 





_Mr. Foearry. At this point we will insert into the record the 
citizen’s budget and supporting information. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 
















1952 Budget | 1952 citizens 
Bureau budget 
estimate proposal! 


1951 current 
budget 


Description 
















GRANTS 





- Grants to medical schools and other institutions and to 
individuals for research and training: 







ey meen memes fon ow ee Le ee $645, 000 $1, 395, 000 $3, 475, 000 
(6) Research fellowships... ...........-...-2.--.2-2.2- 26, 900 76, 900 125, 000 
(c) Teaching of medical subjects... ...._.. eaithdeniainasas 0 0 625, 000 
ee ca ab man owene 0 0 31, 250 
2. Research projects in control and rehabilitation methods__-- 0 0 312, 500 







DIRECT OPERATIONS 


. Research: Projects of the former Experimental Biology 
and Medicine Institute: 

eR Saar PS Sr eee ee S 225, 000 260, 000 500, 000 

(6) Fundamental research in metabolic diseases. _____.- 575, 000 610, 000 937, 500 

(c) Other fundamental research not directly related to 

arthritis or metabolic diseases, e. g., burns and 





























: shock, radiation, nutrition, ete_..-..............- 894, 700 910, 000 1, 137, 500 
2. Review and approval of grants....................-.......- 0 10, 000 43, 750 
TO. kickin een Sn ee 2, 366, 600 3, 261, 900 7, 187, 500 








Wuat Hevp Are WE GIvING TO ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM SUFFERERS IN 
THis Country AND WHat ARE Our Manpower Losses Dvuz To THESE 
DISEASES? 


I. How many people in the United States are suffering from rheumatic diseases? 

1. The No. 1 crippler of our people is rheumatism. (1) 

2. About 7,000,000 Americans are suffering from some type of arthritis or other 
form of rheumatic disease. (1) Of these (2): 

(a) 147,000 are completely disabled. 

(b) 800,000 are partially disabled. 

(c) More than 6,000,000 others are subject to chronic or recurrent pain, even 
though they are able to perform their daily duties. 

3. About 1 out of every 20 Americans is a victim of arthritis or other rheumatic 
disease. (1) ; 
IT. What does crippling by arthritis mean to manpower for national defense? 

About 97,200,000 workdays are lost each year in the United States because of 
rheumatism. (3) 

(a) This is equal to an army of 320,000 employable persons out of work at all 
times. (3) 

(b) Rheumatism sufferers lose an average of 80 working days a year, as com- 
pared with an average of 18 days lost for each accident case; and with an average 
of 13 days a year lost by-the average worker in the country because of illness. (4) 


III. What is the economic loss to the country from arthritis and rheumatism? 
An estimated annual loss of about $750,000,000. Of this— 
(a) $520,000,000 a year is lost in wages by sufferers from arthritis and rheuma- 


tism. (5) 
(b) $128,000,000 is spent by taxpayers for relief allowances. (5). 
(c) $100,000,000 is spent for medical care. (6) 
IV’. Who are the commonest victims of rheumatism and arthritis? 
1. 97 percent of all persons who live beyond middle life develop some joint 
changes characteristic of this disease. (7) 
2. More than 80 percent of rheumatoid arthritis has its beginnings in the ages 
between 20 and 50. (7) 
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3. Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease are the chief causes of death 
among children aged 5 through 19. (6) 

4. Rheumatism is more common among the poor. Half the workdays lost 
because of it occur in families of $1,000 or less income per year, (2) 


| \. What facilities are provided for the treatment of rheumatism and arthritis? 

‘ 1. Only about 200 free beds in the country are specifically allocated to the study 
and treatment of rheumatism. (6) Of these there are only about 100 beds specifi- 
cally endowed for needy arthritic patients. (8) 

2. Only one person in three suffering from rheumatism is treated by a physician. 
9) 

3. Of the 1 percent of rheumatism patients who get hospital care few are per- 
mitted to remain long enough to receive much benefit. (10) 

4. Many hospitals are now beginning treatment of arthritis and rheumatism 
sufferers with ACTH and cortisone, but these substances are only palliatives, as 
insulin is for diabetes. They must be administered indefinitely at varying inter- 
vals. 
| VI. How many doctors specialize in rheumatism? 

: 1. Rheumatism or arthritis, the main crippler of our people, is not listed as a 
specialty by the American Medical Association. (11) 
& 2. There are about 640 physicians who are members of the American Rheuma- 


tism Association. (8) This includes a considerable number who do not devote 
' their entire time to rheumatism. 


VII. What are we spending for research in rheumatism? 

1. The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation and its chapters allocated 
approximately $200,000 for research in 1949. (8) 

2. The United States Public Health Service has available $1,471,900 for research 
to the newly created Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1950 (12), only a portion of which has been allocated to 
research in the clinical use of ACTH and cortisone in arthritis. Basie research 
to find cures is still urgently needed. 











VIII. How does this compare with what we spend on other research? 

1. In contrast with approximately $1,671,900 now being spent each year for 
research in arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic diseases: 

(a) The Department of Agriculture spent $30,478,230 for its 1950 campaign for 
the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, which campaign is now being conducted 
in Mexico in cooperation with the Mexican Government. (13) 

(b) Congress appropriated $103,810,523 for the Research Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. (14) 

(c) The people of the United States spent approximately $8,550,000,000 for 
alcoholic beverages. (15) $4,266,000,000 for tobacco products and smoking sup- 
plies. (16) $8,356,000 for bath salts, tablets, and oils. (17) 

2. In contrast, about $14,020,600 is being spent in the field of cancer research. 
(18) 

3. The amount currently available for research in arthritis and rheumatism, 
the No. 1 erippler, is only about one-sixth of the $10,348,000 voted by Congress 
for the development of roads and forest trails. (14) 














IX. What sums, in contrast, are being provided for the fight on other diseases by 
voluntary agencies? 


The amounts raised by annual campaigns against other diseases during 1949 
include: 





Allocated for 











research 
Natienias Sane Nn Ieee BUREN en. cam actaenwacdeganes $20, 153,476 | 1$116,69 (19) 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis... ................-..-...----- | 22,630,977 | 1,734,06 (20) 
Ameren Sen BOG ois cs oi ican chdalisacd, i aj dns naemedacacnns- 13, 596, 661 3, 399,16 (21) 





' From the national office. 


X. 











What are the possibilities now for effective treatment of this disease? 


1. The discovery by Drs. Hench and Kendall, of the Mayo Clinic, that 
compound E, now called cortisone, an adrenal hormone compound, showed 
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dramatic palliative results, was announced in April 1949. Great hopes are held 
that this discovery will open the entire field of the use of adrenal hormones in 
these diseases. ACTH, a hormone secreted by the pituitary gland, has also been 
administered to arthritic patients with similar success. At present, administra- 
tion of either cortisone or ACTH will bring about a complete remission of symp- 
toms in rheumatoid arthritis as long as it is administered, but symptoms recur if 
the drug is discontinued. Since the original report of Drs. Hench, Kendall, 
Slocumb, and Polley, many victims of arthritis have been treated with ACTH 
and Cortisone. However, much more research is needed in Cortisone and ACTH 
to determine the full value of each in the treatment of arthritis and rheumatism, 
but their discovery gives great hope that through further research better treat- 
ments and cures and a better understanding of these diseases will be found. (22) 

2. Crippling deformity can be prevented in a large proportion of cases if early 
diagnosis and effective treatment are provided. (6) 

3. Hope that research may find a specific, final cure for rheumatoid arthritis, 
in contrast to the temporary relief during ACTH and cortisone treatment, is 
supported by the fact that the disease tends to disappear temporarily during 
pregnancy and severe attacks of jaundice. (6) 


XI. What can be done about this problem? 


1. Congress must provide substantial appropriations for a nation-wide research 
program under the newly established National Research Institute for Arthritis 
and Rheumatism and Metabolic Diseases (within the U. 8. Public Health Service) 
to discover the cause, and to improve and develop the methods for the treatment, 
cure, and prevention of arthritis and other rheumatic diseases. 

(a) Establish fellowships to increase the number of men and women qualified 
to conduct research and specialize in the treatment, cure, and prevention of these 
diseases. 

(b) Develop centers devoted to research, teaching, and treatment. 

(c) Promote better medical and public understanding of the extent of the 
social and human costs imposed by these diseases and of what can and should be 
done to assist in their alleviation, control, and prevention. 

2. Support the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation as the voluntary organi- 
zation working toward the same ends. 
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WITNESS 
MISS JACQUELINE COCHRAN 


Mr. Focarry. Will you please identify yourself for the record? 
Miss Cocuran. I am Jacqueline Cochran, of Jacqueline Cochran, 
ne. 

Mr. Fogarty. May I ask what is Jacqueline Cochran, Inc.? 

Miss Cocuran. A cosmetics firm. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I never have been before a committee, 
~— and I feel it is a great privilege and an honor to be here today. 

[ shall take only 4 or 5 minutes to read this very fine statement 
prepared by Mr. “Winter and his people, or it can be put in the record. 

My interest in both medicine generally and arthritis and rheumatic 
fever stems from the fact that an old friend of mine was stricken 
with the disease and was in a wheel chair for 1 year out of 10 and I 
am sure that if we had not been fortunate in being able to have the 
care that he has had, he still would be in that wheel chair. 

Mr. Ottoman who had suffered with rheumatism, contributed con- 
siderably to the pilot money and so did Mr. Odlum, and there has been 
a great deal of good done for the 7,000,000 sufferers of this terrible 
disease. Ido not think that there is anything that people have today 
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that is quite as dreadful as having arthritis. Your pain never stops. 
It might go on for 20 years. I know we have a personal friend who is 
so twisted and crippled and he thought at least that his disease was 
finished; it is not true at all. It started again about 2 years ago now 
and he again is back in bed, bed-ridden and can do nothing about it. 

There are about 200 beds available throughout the United States, 
free beds for arthritic patients, but strangely enough there are very few 
beds available even if you are willing to pay for them because there is 
no limit to the disease; you neither die and you don’t get well. 

Well, you are going to have very clear-cut statistics as to the man- 
hours that are lost and have all these doctors tell you very much better 
than I can. It is a pretty heart-breaking experience when you get 
letters by the dozens. I think Mr. Odlum must receive 50 letters a 
month from people who have no means of any care or no home. It is 
not like cosmetics where you can but a bottle of hope. They can’t 
get any hope at all for relief from pain. 

One girl in Rochester, N. Y., a graduate of one of the best hospitals 
in New York, wrote us a letter saying that she was in bed and 
had not been out of bed for 2 years but her sister was in a wheel chair- 
at least she was having remission from pain at that point; she was 
able to do something in the house. They had a public nurse who 
came to change the girl; the brother was not too well but could go to 
his work about 4 days a week; then he had to take or spend the other 
day taking care of his sister. She owned three shares of stock. What 
advice could she get? If she held the stock, would it be of a little 
more value? The company Mr. Ottoman works for was interested in 
it. It was such an incredible story we could not believe it. So we 
proceeded to send one of our investigators up to see about the story. 
It was worse than she had pictured it in the letter. So we took the 
sister in the wheel chair—she cannot be helped—sent her to Cali- 
fornia with the brother; got the brother a job in a better climate and 
under better conditions; brought the other sister to New York; put 
her in a hospital for special care. Someone has to pay for hospital 
bills and there is no money available for that type of thing nowadays. 
But with care she is now on crutches about a month ago, which is a 
great achievement. 

Now, another similar story; about 4 years ago we received a letter 
from the president of one of the companies, former president of one 
of the big aviation companies, and he said this girl had been working 
for him for many years. She got arthritis and she was a very valued 
employee. She had run out of funds. She was just seeking a place 
where she could even live in the sunshine. I called on the girl. We 
took her into our home in California, made arrangements for her 
because we had a Hubbard tub which is used by many people, both 
arthritic people and polio children, and things of that sort. Today, 
the girl can drive a car; she can walk; and she can work part time. 
She has at least been partly rehabilitated. Not only do you need 
money for research, but you need money to help the people to find a 
way to some level of help because care can give it to them, I am sure 
of that. 

With your 7,000,000 people, $1 a person will go to help to some 
extent. I do not know of any particular disease that you can benefit 
more people than by giving funds for research on arthritis and 
rheumatism. 
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Now, this is a brief statement but I would very much like you to 
hear it. 

The cause for which I speak undoubtedly deserves a more eloquent 
advocate. I shall try to make sincerity take the place of eloquence. 

My cause is the cause of more than 7,000,000 Americans who are 
afflicted with rheumatic diseases. A ets number of these Americans 
are completely disabled. Others are only partially disabled. But 
they all are the victims of pain which they know as part of their daily 
lives. 

In the last 2 years two events have occurred which are of great 
significance to these people. These events are the source of more 
hope for relief than has ever been known in the history of a disease 
which has been known since the dawn of civilization. 

The first, from point of time and so far from point of importance 
as well, was the discovery of the action of the hormones cortisone and 
ACTH in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, rheumatic fever, and 
certain other ailments. 

The second event need not be second in importance to the first. 
That it is, is a matter which this committee has the power to remedy. 
I am speaking of the establishment as part of the United States 
Public Health Service of the National Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Institute. 

By making it possible for the institute to carry on effectively the 
measures which are necessary, this committee can earn for itself not 
only respect and gratitude of posterity. 

For it is an established fact that rheumatism is the most widespread 
of all chronic diseases. Every year this devastating crippler claims 
hundreds of thousands of new victims. Ninety-seven percent of the 
people who live beyond middle life become afflicted to some degree. 
As our population grows older this means that the incidence of 
rheumatic disease will increase in the years ahead. 

But it is not only the old and the middle-aged that are subject to 
the attacks of rheumatic disease. Among children of school age 
rheumatic fever ranks first as a cause of death. This disease, which 
kills through its effect on the heart, takes an annual toll of children 
which is twice that of the justly dreaded infantile paralysis. 

What is the outlook today for the 7,000,000 Americans who are 
afflicted? I repeat that there is great hope, but little more. 

Hormone therapy has proven effective, but it is not a cure for 
anything. At best, it is only useful in treating some of the many 
diseases which we classify as rheumatic ailments. The most wide- 
spread of all of them, osteoarthritis, does not respond to hormone 
treatment. It is osteoarthritis which affects the majority of people 
past middle-age, and it is likely to continue as a stubborn problem 
because at present there are no well-defined research leads for it. 

It may be that a cure for osteoarthritis will come out of the extensive 
research on hormones that is now under way at medical institutions 
everywhere. But I think most doctors do not see an actual cure in 
these substances, even for the diseases in which they are effective as 
palliative remedies. 

In the ease of rheumatoid arthritis, the hormones must be taken 
regularly just as insulin is in diabetes, in order to maintain the health 
of the patient. Furthermore, the hormones are still so scarce and 
expensive as to be out of reach of the average rheumatism sufferer. 
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Let me site some statistics which will throw light on the subject of 
the economic status of rheumatism pa ‘ents. 

From the figures based on absenteeism in industry it is estimated 
that there are about a million and a half wage earners who are afflicted 
with some form of rheumatic ailment. These wage earners lose an 
average of 80 working days per year because of disability from rheu- 
matism. Now, half of these wage earners are members of families 
whose total family income is $1,000 or less. 

It is obvious, therefore, that rheumatism puts a greater demand on 
free medical care than any other disease. And no one would think 
that therefore facilities for treating rheumatism in charitable hospitals 
would be the most numerous. Unfortunately, such is not the fact. 
On the contrary, the treatment of rheumatism is probably the most 
poorly endowed type of treatment in this country. 

In the entire country there are only about 200 free hospital beds 
especially endowed for the study and treatment of rheumatic disease. 
Only one arthritic out of every three is ever treated by a physician. 

Only one rheumatism patient out of every hundred is fortunate 
enough to receive hospital care, and it has been estimated that among 
these, very few stay in the hospital long enough to benefit from their 
stay. 

Does this sound to you gentlemen like a situation that should be a 
source of pride to Americans? Yet it has always existed. The 
question is, What do you propose to do about it? 

Throughout the world a great struggle is raging. Our country is 
recognized as the leader of the camp of democracy in this fight. And 
respect for the individual citizen and concern for his welfare is one of 
the tenets of our form of government. If we are to win we must 
demonstrate to the world that the American way provides the best 
possible life for the American citizen. 

Unchecked arthritis represents a gaping hole in our moral defense. 
We must plug it up. 

But aside from moral issues, arthritis also represents an actual 
physical liability, an economic drain through lost manpower which we 
can ill afford in these momentous times. 

While the Nation considers the problem of getting soldiers for our 
armies, there are young men classified [V—-F who might be in uniform 
today if our Government sponsored an effective program against 
rheumatism in the past. 

While vital industries face an ever-increasing manpower shortage 
we permit rheumatic disease to rob us of work equal to that which 
could be done by 320,000 employable persons every year. 

It is happening this year, it will happen next year and the year 
after that. But the figure will increase each year until Congress 
realizes what is happening and takes steps to remedy it. 

I sincerely hope that it will not be too late. Certainly ‘it is not 
too late now. I urge you gentlemen to vote funds for the support of 
the work of the National Arthritis and Rheumatism Institute. And 
make the appropriation large enough to meet the situation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 
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WITNESS 


DR. OTTO STEINBOCKER, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN RHEU- 
MATISM ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Foearry. Identify yourself for the record, Doctor. 

Dr. SrernBocker. I am Dr. Otto Steinbocker, and I am president 
of the American Rheumatism Association; attending physician at 
Bellevue Hospital; chief of the arthritis clinic at the Lennox Hill 
Hospital and the Hospital for Joint Diseases, New York; associate 
professor,of clinical medicine at New York University Medical School. 
{ am here on behalf of the American Rheumatism Association to 
present whatever information we can to assist and guide the members 
of the committee. 

The best way that I can introduce my remarks possibly is to relate 
an incident that occurred in 1928 when I was in the midst of my 
internship in preparation for training at one of the State asylums to 
become a psychiatrist. During this time my mother developed 
rheumatory arthritis and I took her to the best talent available in the 
city of New York and I was amazed and appalled to find that there 
was very little that could be done for her disease at that time. As the 
result of my efforts on her behalf I became interested in rheumatic 
diseases and decided to change the course of my plan and devote my- 
self to those disorders. Under the medical sponsorship at that time 
I was surprised to find that there were no facilities for training a person 
interested in getting a good grounding for working in that field. 
There was not even a fellowship available or special appointment 
available which would permit me to devot myself to investigating 
and treating of those disorders. There was not even a clinic. Since 
I found I could not do that we decided to do the next best thing and 
to simply work in the institution where I was receiving my training. 
There was not even a clinic available at the time and there was no 
organized method for handling the material of that nature. 

Since that time a number of developments have taken place in this 
field. In 1928, as the result of efforts in various countries, an inter- 
national organization for the study of rheumatic disorders was 
launched and they in this country started to organize the interest in 
these conditions and the American Rheumatism Association developed 
from those efforts. As the result of the stimulus of the American 
Rheumatism Association and individuals interested in the field a 
number of clinics have been established throughout the country. <A 
handful of fellowships have become available for the training of men 
in this field. 

However, a recent survey under the auspices of the National 
Research Council has revealed a number of interesting facts for this 
committee. 

There are in this country about 150 arthritis clinics at the present 
time, of which 75 percent are in eight of the large cities of the country. 
There are 17 States that have no arthritis clinics or rheumatism 
set-ups of any kind as far as I can ascertain. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a list of those States? 

Dr. Sternsocker. No; I do not have. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you submit one for inclusion in the record? 

Dr. Srernsocker. I will; yes, sir. 

|Clerk’s Note.—List not supplied prior to printing of these hearings.] 
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Dr. Steinpocker. As was mentioned this morning, there are about 
300 beds available for rheumatic and arthritis diseases throughout the 
country. About 60 beds throughout the whole country are actually 
endowed for the study of those disorders. That is an appalling situa- 
tion for a disease that affects so many people. When the United States 
Public Health Survey was made 7,100,000 people were found affected 
by rheumatic disorders; 1,000,000 of those individuals were estimated 
to be disabled by arthritis and rheumatic disorders. At this time when 
our population is increasing these figures would be revised accordingly, 
they would be higher according to the present population. ° 

Now, that is a tremendous problem and it is a grave problem be- 
cause these disorders are chronic conditions and they are disabling 
and it means these people are going on almost indefinitely and in that 
1,000,000 group it means those individuals are a care to their family 
and community for an indefinite period of time. It also means a group 
of individuals, a tremendous pool of manpower which may be re- 
habilitated if proper facilities and proper remedy were available. 

In addition to all of this, there have been great strides made in the 
development of our knowledge of the rehumatic disorders. Recently 
the most dramatic development has been the discovery of ACTH 
and cortisone for these diseases. Those of you who are working 
closely with these compounds in this field know that is not the final 
answer in these problems, but I do feel and personally feel from 
working with them that it is the greatest contribution that has been 
made to the relief and improvement of these patients. 

Much more important in my mind and I am sure to those in the 
field is the fact that the discovery of these compounds has shown that 
these diseases can be conquered. That is the main thing. They 
can be reversed and undoubtedly these two drugs will open new 
channels of investigation which will lead to the final answer to the 
problems we have to deal with and which we are here to discuss now. 

Now, how is that to be brought about? I will go into that briefly. 
In order to implement the great efforts now being put out by the 
American Rheumatic Association, whose membership consists of ap- 
proximately 625 members and it is growing rapidly, and this growth 
reflects the tremendous interest and the development of interest in 
the various hospitals and centers throughout the country, a willingness 
to do the work, to try to improve the means and facilities in this field. 
If these people showing this interest, these physicians and various 
workers in the basic sciences, are given the means to investigate the 
disorders and to work, there is no doubt that great improvements 
must develop as the result. 

What we also need is the means to attract young talent by means 
of fellowships or residencies so that we can have them get good training 
in the basic sciences and in the rheumatic disorders to extend the good 
work which has already been accomplished. Finally, we need means 
to buy equipment and to buy drugs and to provide these investigators 
with the material with which to conduct their work and to bring 
about results, 

Unquestionably investigation in a field of this kind is the most 
important phase of the work that is to be accomplished. Investiga- 
tion may not immediately follow with results. Very often it is in a 
round-about way or an indirect way but it will produce information 
which becomes very important when it 1s applied later on, and in this 
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field in its present state of information and efficiency we need help, 
we need assistance to do investigative work as well as to take care 
of the immediate. requirements of the sufterers from these diseases. 

This field was a desert when I came to it 20 years ago. It is bloom- 
ing now and [ think if this committee helps with the proper legislation 
and with the proper subsidy the country will be better off in a short 
time. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Heprickx. Doctor, ACTH and cortisone are used more or less 
to relieve the pain than anything else, is that correct? 

Dr. STEINBOCKER. Yes. 

Mr. Heprick. And there is no permanent relief apparently from 
the use of drugs. 

Dr. STEINBOCKER. Well, there are two types of conditions, those 
which are chronic such as the rheumatory arthritis in which the 
symptoms and pain will be relieved when the drug is given and when 
withdrawn the symptoms recur. There are other conditions which 
are of shorter duration and the ACTH and cortisone will relieve the 
symptoms and accelerate the improvement which otherwise would 
take much more time. 

Mr. Hepricx. When the drug is discontinued when will the pain 
return? 

Dr. Sternsocker. In this other group of diseases where the ACTH 
or cortisone will bring about a complete recovery, there the patient 
remains free from pain, say from painful stiffening of the shoulder, 
that is where the ACTH or cortisone helps the body to get rid of the 
condition, then the pain no longer reappears. The patient might 
require a short period of maintenance but very soon thereafter the 
patient is completely free of the pain and has complete motion in 
that joint. 

It is in rheumatory arthritis, and this question is based largely on 
the picture that has been drawn about rheumatory arthritis, the 
chronic relentless disease which goes on for many years; then in 
that condition all that ACTH and cortisone do—and that is plenty 
because nothing else could do it before—is relieve the pain and keep 
the patient free from pain and also if the disease has not gone too 
far provide motion and absorption of swelling, and it practically 
eliminates a good many of the symptoms while given and as soon as 
it is stopped within a few days or few weeks the symptoms reappear. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you believe a large percentage of these cases 
are due to focal infection of some kind? 

Dr. Srernpocker. I do not. 

Mr. Hepricx. What do you think causes it? 

Dr. Srernsocker. I wish I knew. I do not know. Of course, the 
present concept as the result of the use of ACTH and cortisone is that 
it is some derangement of the endocrine system, and the fact ACTH 
works so effectively seems to indicate some distrurbance in the adrenal 
which that supplies or replaces. . 

Mr. Scuwase. The use of these drugs primarily arrests the progress 
of the disease and gives nature an opportunity to do a lot of work, is 
that not true? 

Dr. Sreinpocker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Rather than its being so therapeutic of itself. 
Has the profession practically abandoned the use of the sulfolates? 
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Dr. Srernsocker. No; we use those, we still use them; sometimes 
in order not to increase the dose while the patient is being maintained 
we give salicylates in addition. 

Mr. Scuwase. To accompany the other. 

Dr. Srervpocker. Yes; to avoid using an excess amount. 

Mr. Scuwase. I see. 

Dr. Srernsocker. But what you have said is exactly stated, it 
sums it up, that what these drugs do in any of these disorders is hold 
the line and keep the symptoms under control while the patient’s own 
body or recuperative powers are struggling to overcome the basic 
disease process. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


WITNESS 


EDWARD LOWMAN, M. D., NEW YORK UNIVERSIT Y—BELLEVUE 
MEDICAL CENTER 


Mr. Focarry. Now, Dr. Lowman, will you identify yourself? 

Dr. Lowman. I am Dr. Edward Lowman, assistant professor of 
physical medicine and rehabilitation, New York University College 
of Medicine and member of the staff of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of the New York University, Bellevue 
Medical Center. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is this your prepared statement? 

Dr. Lowman. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you want me to put that in the record? 

Dr. Lowman. If you would, please. 

Mr. Fogarry. It will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Epwarp Lowman, M. D., New York University, BELLEVUt 
MepicaLt CENTER 


Congressman Fogarty and gentlemen, I am Dr. Edward Lowman, assistant 
professor of physical medicine and rehabilitation, New York University College 
of Medicine, and a member of the staff of the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation of the New York University, Bellevue Medical Center. I come 
before vou today not as one of the ‘‘high brass’ of the medical profession, nor as a 
rheumatologist of wide repute, but as a doctor young in medicine and faced with 
a challenge of importance to us all. I am grateful for the opportunity of telling 
you of a problem in arthritis that with your help we can do something about. 

Following my undergraduate and medical school training in South Carolina, | 
entered the Navy Medical Corps in 1940. During 7 vears in the service my 
interests were directed primarily toward rehabilitation problems. In 1943 after 
14 months of overseas duty I was sent by the Navy to the Mayo Foundation in 
Rochester, Minn., for training in physical medicine and rehabilitation. Following 
this 7 months of postgraduate training and for the next 4 years of naval duty, | 
was stationed first at the Naval Hospital in Corona, Calif., and later at the Naval 
Hospital in Philadelphia where I was in charge of rehabilitation programs. 

The Corona Hospital was a center for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
paraplegic patients, poliomyelitis patients, tuberculous patients, and patients 
with rheumatic fever in addition to the general group of medical and surgical 
patients. The hospital at Philadelphia was a center for the rehabilitation of 
blinded, deaf, and amputee patients. In addition, this hospital had allocated 
approximately 500 of its beds for the care of veterans and among these patients 
were a larger number of older patients with paralyses (hemiplegia) residual to 
strokes and patients with arthritis. 

During my 18 months at the Philadelphia hospital, in addition to other rehabili- 
tation problems I was assigned the care of the ward of some thirty-odd patients 
suffering from arthritis. It was at this time that my interest focused more acutely 
on this specific sphere of medicine. And it was this interest that stimulated me 
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to return to the Mayo Foundation and the Mayo Clinic in January 1948, to spend 
an additional 3 years specializing in the field of rheumatology. In 1949 and 1950, 
while at this clinic, it was my good fortune to serve as first assistant under Dr. 
Philip Hench and to be closely associated with the dramatically exciting early 
experimental use of cortisone and ACTH hormones and in the past 2 years to 
have had considerable experience with these materials. Since January of this 
year, I have been with Dr. Howard A. Rusk at the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation in New York City. The reason for this will be obvious when 
I tell you of the problems now confronting us in the new horizon of rheumatic 
disease and of the potentialities now open to us. 

The formidable enigma of arthritis has been with us since earliest times and 
prior to the fall of 1948, nothing had even been found that would effectively or 
consistently dampen and control the disease. In fact, treatment over the cen- 
turies remained a relatively static procedure of rest, physical therapy, analgesic 
drugs, and adequate diet. The gamut of drugs were tried, each new one having 
its day as it appeared, and none with the possible exception of gold salts was 
found to be of lasting value. Because the disease remained an obstinate and 
undeterrable onc, medical interest lagged and except for a few hundred scientists 
the disease remained as always a catastrophe to be treated passively or to be 
avoided if possible. As a consequence of this void in medical knowledge and 
therapeutic armamentarium, the arthritic cripple has always been with us and 
all of you know a Mrs. Jones or a Mrs. Smith or perhaps someone closer to you 
who is molded to her wheelchair: as a result of her ‘“‘rheumatism’’ —and all of you 
know the dire consequences of such situations in terms of depleted bank accounts, 
inability to work, and dependence upon society for welfare support. 

You are all familiar now with the history of cortisone and of ACTH hormones 
in the treatment of arthritis. The hunch—and it was only a hunch—that lead 
in October 1948, to the first use of cortisone in a patient with rheumatoia arthritis 
has for the first time in the history of medicine unlocked a door through which an 
approach can be made to the understanding of the enigma of rheumatoid arthritis. 
For the first time in the centuries of medical progress, we can now turn on or turn 
off the acute inflammatory swelling of arthritic joints simply by giving or with- 
holding hormones. For the first time we are beginning to glean some insight into 
an understanding of the patho-physiological tissue changes of the disease. This 
fresh bright vista beyond the door that has been unlocked has in 2 years flooded 
arthritis from the obscurity of frustration and disinterest to an intensely lime- 
lighted center of interest. Much has been done; much is being done and will be 
done to explore and chart what is beyond the door and to clarify the riddle of the 
disease. There can be no doubé but that the answers will accrue with time as 
a result of the intensified and concentrated research if money and facilities con- 
tinue to be made available. 

But that is not where my primary interest lies. As with all problems, the 
solution of one, poses another; the solving of one situation invariably catapults 
another into prominence. In the case of new hormone therapies, the fresh prob- 
lem is that of the chronically disabled arthritic. What benefits can he attain 
with the new therapeutic materials? What hope can he entertain without bitter 
disappointment? What can we as doctors do to salvage these arthritic derelicts 
from the resignation and despondency of beds and wheelchairs and restore them 
to independence, self-sufficiency, and the dignity of self-respect? That is where 
my interest lies and this is the problem that concerns me. 

As you know, rheumatoid arthritis is a merciless disease. It rarely kills but 
has only the vengeance to cripple, disable, and torment its victims with pain. It 
usually attacks not the elderly person whose life span is short, but the younger 
adult, blotting out in a fell swoop the most productive years of a life. Like a 
blight, it descends upon joints and remains. What once were normal healthy 
joints suddenly become swollen, red, tender, and acutely inflamed with the dis- 
ease. And as the fire of the acute inflammation continues to burn and spread, 
it leaves in its wake ashes of destruction, joints that are ‘‘burned”’ out and de- 
stroyed by the disease, and the patient progresses to greater and greater deformity, 
crippling, and disability. 

Economically and socially the importance of rheumatic diseases is well known. 
In this country alone, rheumatic diseases every year invalid 147,000 persons. 
Because of rheumatic disease, 97,000,000 days every year are lost from work, 
200 millions of dollars are lost in wages, and 100 millions of dollars are spent for 
medical care. If you remember that rheumatoid arthritis takes its greatest toll 
among younger adults and that it is not a killing disease, you can quickly imagine 
the accumulated reservoir of disabled arthritics who are in need of rehabilitation, 
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and you can readily surmise the social and economic consequences of such a 
reservoir of disabled persons. The challenge of the situation is tremendous. 
What can our goal be in such a situation? And how have our sights changed in 
the past 2 years in the perspective of this problem? 

Cortisone and ACTH hormone materials are effective in most instances in 
dampening the acute inflammatory phase of rheumatoid arthritis. Like a wet 
blanket on a fire, it can be used effectively to smother the fire of the acute in- 
flammation in joints and other tissues of the body. But neither of these drugs 
has any effect on the restoration of damage already done and accrued through the 
years; they do not rebuild the structures which have been ravaged by the arthritis 
fire. Therefore, in chronic cases of rheumatoid arthritis, even if we effectively 
control the persisting acute aspects of the disease, we are left with patients who, 
though no longer disabled by the active disease, are disabled by the destruction 
which has been wrought by the fire of the disease. Joints may be stiffened; they 
may be so damaged that mechanically they are defective and use of them causes 
pain. Muscles may be left weakened and shrunken from the disease or from 
sheer disuse over years of illness. And though the disease may be controlled, 
the patient remains disabled physically and economically. He may be unable 
to ambulate, or to travel. He may, with his damaged joints, be unfit to return 
to a former occupation. He may be in need of mechanical supports or of othho- 
pedic surgery. Or, perhaps, he is psychologically resigned to disability and in 
need of psycho-social counseling. In any event he is a disabled machine, and so 
long as the arthritic process can be maintained static with the new hormones, he 
is potentially rehabilitatable. Whether it be remedial exercise, or physical 
therapy, or bracing, or psychological testing, or vocational counseling and job 
retraining, or training in performance of activities necessary to daily living, he 

tentially is a functioning self-sufficient unit of society rather than a charge. 

he Mayo Clinic group who originally investigated cortisone support this reason- 
ing: ‘Rheumatoid patients not previously eligible for physical medicine treatment 
will now become candidates for the benefits of such treatment. A combined pro- 
gram of hormone administration and physical medicine treatment in such in- 
stances will require perseverance and hard work on the part of the patient, as well 
as skill and careful guidance of the physiatrist. It has been said that the use of 
cortisone or ACTH in the rehabilitation of the seriously disabled rheumatoid 
patient may ultimately be one of the most (socially) important uses of the hor- 
mones. To restore an ambulatory rheumatoid patient to greater comfort and 
productivity is of itself an accomplishment, but to rehabilitate an incapacitated 
person to the extent that he even becomes self-dependent would perhaps be all! 
the more commendable.”’ 

That there is a need for rehabilitation of these chronically disabled arthritics 
is clear. The feasibility, however, is modified by two factors: First, the avail- 
ability of adequate rehabilitation centers is limited for providing an over-all 
approach to the problem. While it is an easy matter to obtain physical therapy 
or even occupational therapy, the facilities for providing a patient with a total 
approach geared to solving the physical, psychological, and the vocational needs 
of the particular individual are woefully lacking. Secondly, the problem has 
crystallized so quickly in the wake of the past 2 years that no organized efforts 
have been directed toward evaluation of possibilities. Dr. Charles Ragan sums 
up the situation well: “Rehabilitation—the training of a crippled patient to make 
the greatest use of his limited capacities is an extremely important phase of this 
problem since in so many instances prevention of crippling has not been attempted 
or has not been possible. Rehabilitation of the patient with rheumatoid arthritis 
is still in its infancy and no adequate survey has been made of its feasibility.”’ 

To date no adequate approach to the problem has been attempted. While 
combinations of hormone therapy with physical therapy have been carried out, 
over-all rehabilitation with a view bowel’ economic restoration of the patient has 
not been evaluated. The feasibility of rehabilitating these patients and the 
economic possibilities inherent in the problem need clarification. The problem 
and the challenge are tremendous ones that need to be dynamically tackled. 
Aside from the purely esthetic goals of independence, self-sufficiency, and dignity 
which are in the balance for these patients, the economic aspects are of concern 
to the entire Nation. If it will be possible to rehabilitate economically as well as 
physically a chronically disabled and dependent arthritic at a cost of several 
thousands of dollars, not only will the ultimate financial saving to society be 
considerably worth while, but the dwindled pool of productive manpower will be 
effectively swelled. Those of us who are faced with the challenge and have made 
small-scale efforts to tackle it are looking toward the Federal Government for finan- 
cial support to make a more vigorous approach to the problem possible. 
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Dr. Lowman. I am here before you today as a man young in medi- 
cine and I am not one of the top brass; neither is my little college of 
the caliber of Dr. Steinbocker’s. I am here to tell you about our 
problem. 

I think it is a pretty important one. Let me tell you a little about 
myself first. I have been interested in rehabilitation work since I went 
in medicine and went in the Navy in 1940, until 1947. In 1943 after 
14 months of overseas duty I was sent by the Navy to the Mayo 
Foundation in Rochester, Minn., for training in physical medicine 
and rehabilitation. Following this 7 months of postgraduate training 
for the next 4 years of active naval duty I was stationed first at the 
Navy hospital at Corona and later at Philadelphia where I was in 
charge of rehabilitation programs. 

The Corona Hospital was a center for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of paraplegic patients, poliomyelitis patients, tuberculous patients, 
and patients with rheumatic fever in addition to the general group for 
medical and surgical patients. The hospital at Philadelphia was a 
center for the rehabilitation of blinded, deaf, and amputee patients, 
and in addition it had allocated approximately 500 beds for the care 
of veterans and among those were patients with arthritis, and that is 
where I was first thrust into the treatment of arthritis. I landed 
there and started rehabilitation and into my lap fell the arthritis 
ward. Faced with some 40-odd patients, veteran patients who had 
arthritis and who had pretty much run the gamut of treatment for 
their condition, I got interested in that disease or condition and as the 
result of that interest I left the Navy in 1948 and returned to the Mayo 
Foundation on a fellowship in order to specialize in that. It was a 
fortuitous time because just at that time cortisone and ACTH were 
first being used on patients. It was an exciting time because we did 
not know where we were going, we did not know whether we were 
going to kill or cure, and it was then that I met Dr. Hench in this work. 

As you know, the treatment of rheumatic arthritis is something 
that has changed very little down through the centuries; up until 
1948, they were still using for therapy the same procedures used by 
the Greeks and Romans and back to the Dark Ages and nothing was 
changed, the procedure was rest, physical therapy, analgesic drugs, 
and adequate diet. The gamut of drugs was tried, each one having 
its day as it appeared and none found with lasting value except 
possibly gold, and that was a questionable and spectacular therapy. 

So the discovery of cortisone in 1948 and its effectiveness in the 
treatment of rheumatic arthritis was a really exciting thing to those 
in it. And fortunately the introduction of cortisone and these other 
hormones in the treatment of rheumatic arthritis has- stimulated 
interest in the disease. There was very little interest prior to 1948, it 
was a frustrating disease to the doctor because he could offer so very 
little to a patient except sympathy and salicylates. But since 1948 
that has changed and I am sure that with continued research we are 
going to have a better perspective of the nature and cause and how 
cortisone and ACTH work and why with rheumatic arthritis. 

However, now, my interest and my problem go a little beyond 
that. I am interested in the chronic arthritic. The statistics are 
that there are something like 147,000 persons that are invalided 
every year with rheumatic diseases. Because of rheumatic disease, 
97 million days every year are lost from work, 200 millions of dollars 
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are lost in wages, and 100 millions of dollars are spent for medical care. 
And rheumatic arthritis is a peculiar sort of disease. It never kills 
its patients, it merely cripples them and leaves them disabled. [i 
is peculiar and merciless and because of the fact that it hits the age 
group between 30 and 50 predominantly rather than the older group 
who will be dying off from other things, has resulted in the accumula- 
tion in this country of a great reservoir of patients who are crippled 
and disabled with rheumatic arthritis and most of them, though not 
all are in that age group. And I know that you know people at home, 
in your bome town, or in your families that are in wheel chairs or 
flat in their backs in bed with the disease. 

Now, the problem is, what can we do for those patients? We use 
cortisone and ACTH. Now, they are like laying a wet blanket on a 
fire, they stop inflammation going on ina joint. Now, that inflamma- 
tion had gone on over the years previously and produced joint damage, 
cartilage destruction and joint wasting, and they are not replaced 
by hormones. You merely get your fire under control but it may be 
only ashes you have left, the structure of the joint is burned down, 
that destruction is there to stay, and even though you have under 
control the inflammatory process you still have a machine that 
mechanically is not working. 

Well, up until this time we have never been able to control the 
activity of the rheumatic arthritic so you could do something about 
rehabilitation. But with ACTH and cortisone we have got a different 
perspective. We can control that destructive activity and we can 
then subject that patient to rehabilitation activity. 

Now, what do we mean by rehabilitation? That is a term that 
has been used for so many things, for everything and anything, that 
it has lost the import of the connotation. We rehabilitate automobiles 
and everything else. When we are talking about rehabilitation we 
are talking about gearing a program to the entire patient not only to 
physical needs but vocational needs and mental needs and social 
needs, a program that includes not only massage and physical therapy 
but includes how to use a wheel chair and how to use crutches and 
how to get off a bus. Vocational counsel, vocational exploration, 
vocational retraining is necessary for that patient if that patient is 
going to be not only physically rehabilitated but economically rehabili- 
tated too. You cannot restore a man’s spirit simply by restoring his 
health; capacity to live must be restored, too. 

Now, the problems inherent in this problem are that, first of all, 
we do not have the facilities. The Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation of Dr. Rusk is the pilot unit and I do not know 
another comparable to it. The average patient cannot afford to 
subject himself to 6 months or 12 months of rehabilitation and still 
economically it is a sound venture. If it cost several thousand dollars 
to rehabilitate a person to a self-sufficient status you have taken a 
man off social welfare and made him a functioning machine, a self- 
sufficient machine, aside from the fact you have restored his self- 
respect and dignity. 

Dr. Hench and his group back in the clinic realized the potentialities 
of ACTH and cortisone and he stated that the prospects for using 
physical medicine and rehabilitation for restoring the crippled arth- 
ritics to a productive life was probably going to a the most socially 
important contribution of the hormones. 
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We do not know how far we can go with rehabilitation yet. There 
are Many question marks. How much will we reactivate patients 
with the subjecting of them to physical therapy, to crutch walking, 
by subjecting them to jobs? I think these are things we have to find 
out. Dr. Regan of Columbia said he thought one of the greatest 
potentialities is rehabilitation but no one can prove whether it is 
feasible or not, yet. From a purely medical standpoint and human 
standpoint, which is the standpoint that I as a doctor am primarily 
interested in, I think we owe it to our patients to train, to restore their 
self-respect, to restore their dignity, by giving them their independence 
and self-sufficiency. From an economic and social standpoint it is 
sound because I am sure we can restore many of these patients to 
productive activities so that they may remove themselves from the 
charity of social organizations. 

From the standpoint of manpower | am sure that many of these 
persons can be returned to active productive jobs. We need the 
money to find out what we can do and with your help we can do it. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hepricx. Doctor, do you believe any of these conditions are 
caused by focal infection? 

Dr. Lowman. On the question of focal infection, they do not feel 
that focal infection has anything to do with it. The analogy is that 
focal infections are like other little fires that go on and attack the 
body and if a body is struggling with arthritis and at the same time 
it is trying to take care of a sinusoidal infection or other chronic infec- 
tion like infected teeth, that would hamper it to that extent. 1 know 
there is a lot of controversy about that particularly since the use of 
cortisone and ACTH may mean that bacteria is not the basis of rheu- 
matic arthritis. My feeling is that focal infections are merely an 
additional load on a body that is already working at top capacity. 

Mr. Heprick. | can remember years ago when they advocated 
the pulling of teeth to prevent it. Do you remember that? 

Dr. Lowman. Well, that is before my time, but I do know of it, 
[ have read of it. 

Mr. Heprick. Yes. 

Dr. Lowman. We still believe focal infections should be removed, 
but not because we feel they are a cause. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


WITNESS 


ARTHUR C. SMITH, PRESIDENT OF SMITH’S TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO., WASHINGTON 


Mr. Fogarty. We have next Mr. Smith. Will you identify your- 
self for the record? They tell me you do not need much identifica- 
tion in Washington. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smiru. The last time I gave my business before the jury, | 
told them, “Don’t make a move before calling Smith,’ and the judge 
called me down, but that is my million-dollar slogan. My name is 
Arthur Clarendon Smith, Sr. [ was born in Washington but raised 
in Virginia and am a Virginian and I am a Democratic president of the 
Democrats of the District of Columbia; but I didn’t come down here 
for that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Samir. I am in the storage business in Washington, D. C. 
Now, about 20 years ago my little aunt died with arthritis. She 
suffered day and night, Congressman, until she passed on, that little 
aunt. I have had very good health myself in my life until about 5 
years ago I was taken down with bursitis which I understand is the 
first cousin of arthritis and I was sick in the hospital about 2 weeks 
and at home another 2 weeks, and nothing seemed to do me any good, 
and so I got interested in this arthritis society, and when I became 
chairman of the board I began to study about this disease and as a 
layman I have learned quite a good deal in the last 6 months, since 
becoming chairman of the watt g 

I want to say, Mr. Congressman and gentlemen, it has been a 
pleasure to sit here and listen to the marvelous physicians talking 
about this work these gentlemen do, and as a layman I would like to 
put my O. K. on raising some money for the study of this crippling 
disease. 

Now, Mr. Congressman, if you will allow me to divert. just a second, 
one of the great movie stars of this country came to see me; his name 
was Edward Arnold and I have known Edward all my life. That was 
when I was sick. And he said, ‘“‘What are you doing sitting in this 
chair?” I said, ‘I can’t move. Ed, I never had anything Tike this 
before.”’ And he said, “If you will keep this a secret, I will tell you 
how you will get out of this chair,” and Congressman, he told me to 
go down and take a shot of these hormones and I have done that and 
have these hormone pills every day and I would not do without them. 

And I want to pay a tribute to the medical trade and these busy 
men who have come down to give their time and attention to doing 
something for these victims of arthritis, and if you give them a few 
dollars—even though there is an emergency and even though we have 
people who say we must cut out everything except the emergency— 
this takes care of the future generation of America, because they 
want to make this study for the people of our great country and help 
these arthritics; and that is my purpose in coming here, to see about 
helping this National Arthritis Foundation. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heprick. Mr. Smith, I would like to congratulate you on 
coming before our committee. You are one of Washington’s out- 
standing businessmen and a busy man and we appreciate your giving 
your time to coming before this committee and we want to thank you. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Mr. Fogarty. We have before us the American Cancer Society. 
Before starting, the citizen’s budget for the National Cancer Institute 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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1952 Budget | 1952 citizens 
Bureau | budget 
estimate proposal 


| 1951 current 


Description budget 





} 
| 
| 


GRANTS 


. Grants to medical and dental schools and other institutions | 
and to individuals for research and training: | | 
NN ST ESE AEE TIRE ET ee $3, 136, 000 $3, 300, 000 | 3, 500, 000 
ee a ee a ae | 517, 000 500, 000 750, 000 
(c) Construction of research facilities: 
Contract authority : None | None | 9, 000, 000 
Liquidation cash 5, 000, 000 | 4, 825, 000 4, 825, 000 
(d) Teaching of medical subjects... ...................-- | 2, 040, 000 2, 040, 000 | 2, 100, 000 
Ce) “Teese Berens... ........ 2.2... | 375, 000 | 375, 000 | 500, 000 


| 
| 
| Nacrecsdaioet amepats nadeuremstpet cempraea 
| 


servic 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | —3, 500, 000 
3. Grants ‘4 jec 949, 000 | 900, 000 | ‘000, 000 


DIRECT OPERATIONS 


} 


a a i ..| 3,770,000 3, 909, 000 | 3, 909, 000 


| 
2. Other direct operations: | 
(a) Technical assistance to States. ___- | 475, 000 465, 000 | 465, 000 
(6) Review and approval of research and training grants | 82, 000 | 83, 000 83, 000 
(c) Administration 342, 000 | 350, 000 350, 000 


Total. ___. | 19, 886, 000 | 19, 947, 000 ee yt 982, 000 
Contract authority for construction of research facilities. ._____| None | None | —9, 000,000 


Liquidation cash for construction of research facilities — 5, 000, 000 —4, 825, 000 | —4, 825, 000 


Total obligational cash_- | 3 4, 886, 000 | 2 15, 122, 000 19, 157, 000 


! Includes $4,800,000 for research projects; $200,000 for investigation of cancer cure claims; $1,000,000 for 
institutional research grants; $500,000 for study of biological effects of high energy radiation. 
? Excludes $200,000 transferred to National Heart Institute for consolidation of national blood program. 


WITNESS 


JAMES S. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 


Mr. Focartry. Mr. Adams, you are going to start off. You have 
a prepared statement. Will you identify yourself for purposes of the 
record first? 

Mr. Apams. I am James S. Adams, a general partner in the bank- 
ing firm of Lazard Freres in ‘New York ‘City and chairman of both 
the executive committee and of the research committee of the 
American Cancer Society, as well as member of the National Advisory 
Cancer Council. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES 8S. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
CANCER Society, Inc. 


I am James 8S. Adams, a general partner in the banking firm of Lazard Freres 
in New York City, and chairman of both the executive committee and of the 
research committee of the American Cancer Society, as well as a member of the 
National Advisory Cancer Council. I have frequently appeared before this com- 
mittee urging adequate support for the National Cancer Institute in its campaign 
against this disease. I am glad to have the opportunity again to present some 
views of the informed laymen on this subject. 

All the items in the 1952 citizens’ budget proposal (except the “Construction 
authority’’ item of $9,000,000) have been explained and justified by recogmized 
authorities in their respective fields. 

I should like briefly to explain the need for the appropriation for construction 
as we see it and then summarize the various items. 

The Congress recognized that the stimulus to cancer research and to the training 
of new workers as well as the utilization of fellows who have completed their formal 
training has been to a substantial degree limited by space and facilities in which 
work can be carried on. Accordingly, in 1948, 1949, and 1950, it appropriated 
$16,303,000 for construction. When the program was originally conceived it 
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appeared that the sum of $25,000,000 was the very least amount which would 
provide adequate additional physical facilities at medical schools and cancer- 
research institutions for the cancer-research work they were prepared to undertake 
It was expected that this total sum would be appropriated and spent in 3 or 4 
years. So far, approximately two-thirds of the total amount has been provided. 
No additional construction funds were made available for fiscal 1951. 

There are 55 different construction projects in 47 institutions in 27 States. Of 
these, 21 are completed, and another 6 are scheduled for completion during the 
1951 fiscal year, and 16 during fiseal 1952. 

It should be noted that these allocations have been very effective in attracting 
additional sums from private sources. It is estimated that the $16,000,000 of 
Federal funds have enabled the institutions to raise $100,000,000 additional, to 
be used in the construction program. In other words, each Government dollar 
has been multiplied by 6, and construction costing nearly $120,000,000 has resulted 
from appropriations of $16,000,000. 

We strongly recommend that the $9,000,000 needed to carry out the total 
program as originally conceived be authorized next year. Even this amount will 
provide substantially fewer facilities than were originally planned because of the 
great increase in costs which have occurred in the past few years. 

I am sure you are aware that the Federal Government is the only substantial 
central source of funds for bricks and mortar. The American Cancer Societ 
under its charter cannot grant funds for construction. 

The attack on cancer through research and education is really commencing to 
show results. Cancer research, which is now being carried on in 41 of the 48 
States, is constantly increasing the detailed and basic knowledge of the disease. 
But the task of finding the cause of cancer is still a formidable one. Laborator, 
findings are slowly but steadily adding to the techniques and skills of the doctors 
in diagnosis and treatment. And education of the public is removing much of 
the fear of cancer which has so long persisted, and which has caused a great deal 
of the delay in diagnosis. Doctors are seeing more and more cases of early 
eancer and thus effecting more cures. ‘ 

It follows that the education of our 200,000 physicians in the latest diagnostic 
and treatment techniques and of informing 150,000,000 Americans of cancer’s 
danger signals are the most promising immediate means at our disposal to save 
the lives of the 70,000 persons who die unnecessarily each vear from this disease. 

We believe the program which the citizens’ budget will provide is well conceived 
and is one which will be widely supported by the public. It embraces an expand- 
ing research program of fellowships, grants-in-aid, and institutional grants. It 
provides teaching grants to medical schools to foster better instruction of medical 
students in cancer. It provides for training numbers of young doctors especiall\ 
in clinical cancer techniques. It takes care of public education and control 
services through grants to the States to be used by the local public-health services 
in those States—on a matching basis. It contemplates providing additional 
facilities where research can be carried out. 

The total program of the National Cancer Institute is closely integrated with 
that of the American Cancer Society. Research support from National Cancer 
Institute, American Cancer Society, and the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund is 
carried out with each institution fully informed as to the others’ activities and in 
a spirit of helpful cooperation— never in one of competition. 

The educational and control programs of the National Cancer Institute and the 
American Cancer Society are closely tied in on the national and State levels, as 
has been demonstrated. Joint production of films, joint sponsorship of cancer 
meetings, and so on, means the public is getting the most for its cancer dollar, 
whether that is a dollar voluntarily given through the American Cancer Society 
or a tax dollar appropriated for the support of the National Cancer Institute. 

The remarkably similar record of growth of these two organizations working 
toward identical purposes in the past 6 years shows clearly how each has stimu- 
lated the other. 
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, iati National 
at Appropriations for N¢ 2 
ype Cancer Institution 
Fiscal year | American ———_ 
sameer Research, 
; : control ete. 


Construction 


Fiseal year 1944. et : a e $800, 000 | 
Fiscal year 1045_............-- : ae oF eu 4, 292,491 | $561, 000 
Fiscal year 1946. , iene tal 10, 108, 217 548, 700 
Fiscal year 1947. --- . 12, 126, 875 1, 772, 000 
Fiscal year 1948. eee ‘ ace > ‘ 13, 221, 068 12, 197, 000 $2, 303, 000 
Fiscal year 1949_. Ee Yooh Pea. 13, 596, 661 14, 000, 000 | 8, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1950_......:-.--- t aye | 13, 933, 638 14, 725, 000 | 6, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 _ ; ~ i nt: ink 15, 076, 000 

Total -_- Reshin : ‘ | 68,078, 950 58, 879, 700 16, 303, 000 


Let’s look for a moment at some details of the cancer problem which faces the 
American public. 

Cancer is the No. 2 cause of death in this country. 204,651 persons died of 
cancer in 1949 in the United States. 22,000,000 people now alive will die of 
cancer unless new treatments, cures, or preventative measures are found. 

This chart shows how steeply the cancer deaths will rise for the next 50 years 
if recent trends continue, until in the year 2000 there will be 415,000 cancer 
deaths—over double those of 1949. 

There are many other relative statistics in the Cancer Fact sheets contained 
in the book which will be distributed, and they are well worth your study. 

I would just like to call your attention to a few significant items from those 
sheets. 

For the current fiscal year there were about $8,805,000 of Government funds 
and $5,215,000 of voluntary agency funds allocated for cancer research. This 
is less than $69 per cancer death, and less than $24 per known cancer case. In 
contrast, the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis allocated $1,734,065 
for research in 1949, or over $900 per death, and the Congress authorized the 
expenditure of over $20,000,000 for control and eradication of white-pine rust— 
nearly half as much again as is being spent on research in cancer. 

It is estimated that 42,100,000 workdays are lost each year due to cancer, 
causing a money loss of $250,000,000 in productivity. Consider what these 
figures will amount to as the years pass if the forecast on this chart becomes 
reality. 

We have made a good start on this cancer problem. Money, facilities, research 
scientists, and doctors have slowly and painstakingly been mobilized, and public 
opinion has been aroused to a determination to see this thing through. Now is 
the time to continue our efforts, not only undiminished in any respect but at an 
increasing rate, so that we may by every means at our command—research, 
education, and service to the cancer patient—prevent the gloomy forecast on 
this chart from becoming a reality. Relaxation of our efforts now for any reason 
may well do the program, so hopefully begun, incalculable harm. 

You may ask whether in view of the international problems we should not let 
up on our efforts against cancer. I think there are at least three impelling reasons 
why we should not. 

_ First. National Health is one of our greatest resources and should be promoted 
in every way, so that there may be no loss in manpower and productivity due to 
disease which may be prevented. 

Second. The cancer-research program is training young scientists in all basic 
sciences and is adding rapidly to the sum total of scientific knowledge. Both the 
trained scientist and the backlog of knowledge would be invaluable and irre- 
placeable assets in the event of war. One pertinent example will demonstrate 
how closely fundamental studies in disease are to the technology of warfare. The 
study of radium, of nuclear energy, and their biological effects are directly perti- 
nent to the prob'em of protection of the people from the effects of A-bomb radia- 
tion, which is now a subject of urgent concern to all of us. 

Third. The laboratories in which these men carry on their work can be readily 
converted to more direct war purposes if the need becomes urgent, and they will 
provide immediately available facilities. 

_ Gentlemen, the American public has repeatedly demonstrated its determina- 
ton to solve the cancer problem, and we believe they will enthusiastically support 
the appropriation asked for in the citizens’ budget for 1952. 
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Mr. Apams. We have tried, gentlemen, to organize the presentation 
of the citizens’ budget with regard to cancer in a manner which would 
bring to you the best of authority in the field that we know of and 
the facts in the situation as they exist and in a manner which wil! 
save your time, and we will give this material to you through brief 
statements by a series of professional men who are devoting a great 
part of their lives to either cancer research or medical research or the 
work of the American Cancer Society. 

You have received a sheet which shows the 1951 current budget 
and the Budget Bureau’s estimate for 1952 and the citizens’ budget 
proposal. The largest increase for the citizens’ budget is suggested 
for research projects and that will be covered by one of the scientists 
who will talk to you. 

The second has to do with completion of contract authority for the 
construction of research facilities for cancer study. There is none in 
the 1951 budget and there is none in 1952 and there is a balance of 
$9 million from the previous original $25 million which we asked for 
and started with some 3 years ago. 

I might say to you that in the past’ 4 years the situation with regard 
to cancer research, our situation, has changed completely. Some 4 
years ago we were appearing before your subcommittee asking you not 
to appropriate $100 million for cancer research. We said it was too 
soon, that is what we said to you, that the facilities were not available 
and that the men were not enlisted and that the various branches of 
the sciences that were necessary to get into the research proper in this 
field were not even at that point interested in the work. In the previ- 
ous year or so only about $500,000 of Government spending had gone 
on with regard to cancer research and only about $500,000 of private 
funds. 

And we suggested building up the thing gradually over a period of 
time. The citizens’ budget is prepared under the leadership of the 
board of directors in the American Cancer Society and it was prepared 
in cooperation with the National Cancer Institute in all its branches 
and the Committee on Growth of the National Academy of Sciences 
which is composed of 120 scientists which serve the American Cancer 
Society in passing on their grants, and in addition through the coopera- 
tion of the Damon Runyon Fund, and also but not quite so closely 
as the cooperation of the others, in cooperation with the foundation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and there you understand thie 
problem is something of a confidential nature and you cannot possibly 
have that close cooperation which we have with the National Cancer 
Institute and the Committee on Growth of the Academy of Sciences. 

Representatives of those meet with all those committees and so 
we avoid duplication leading to overexpansion in one field and neglect 
in another. I do not think it exists anywhere else in Government. 
Here you have a citizens group with organizations in every State in 
the Union taking a deep interest the year around in the expenditure 
of these funds and sitting with the committees to know what is going 
on, both in the public committees and the committees of the voluntary 
societies. 

I think you can therefore rely on these recommendations as one 
might rely if getting them from a business standpoint from a board of 
directors, from a group of research men who were competent in analyz- 
ing a program and its progress. 
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I must say that in the beginning that cooperation did not exist 


~ between the National Cancer Institute to the full degree that it does 
- today, but under the leadership of Dr. Sheele and Dr. Heller we could 
- not have more complete agreement as to cooperation and working 
- together in the interest of no competition other than seeing how the 


job should be done best. The public funds and the Government 
funds are really expended as one in this field. 

Now, I want to point to this chart. This is a forecast of our rate 
of cancer deaths. Here we are in 1950 at this point. We had 197,000 
in 1948 and we have just over 200,000 in 1949. We know it is more 
than that in 1950. Why is it rising? It is rising because the popula- 
tion is rising and with the development of medical research and 
pharmaceutical research of such products as penicillin and the sulfa 
drugs, such killers as pneumonia are practically eliminated as killers 
and people are living to an older age and because of that we have more 
cancer. It is in the middle-aged and older groups where we have the 


» most cancer and as the population grows older, it goes up. 


This second thing we would like to show you is a chart that may 
appear a little complicated. We will give it to you later. This takes 
all of the funds which are being spent on cancer research and outside of 
the National Cancer Institute itself which is supported by the Govern- 
ment at Bethesda. The red is the National Cancer Institute and you 
will see the total was $1,900,000 in 1949 and that is 31 percent. In 
1948 that was $9,650,000 and they had 31 percent. The American 
Cancer Society is the green section. Atomic Energy is blue and the 
Damon Runyon is here, which for all practical purposes should be 
added to the cancer society because we work out most of the gifts and 
cooperate with them. 

In 1949 we raised more money and our funds went up to $9,500,000 
and Government $3,800,000 and the Damon Runyon was $600,000. 
In 1950, the American Cancer Society was $3,400,000 and the Govern- 
ment funds for outside research were $3,100,000 and Damon Runyon 
$600,000 and about $3,400,000 in Atomic Energy. Now, that has 
dropped back to $1,800,000, so that in 1951 you have got today 
$3,000,000 for the American Cancer Society and $3,800,000 of the 
aa and $700,000 in Runyon and about $1,800,000 for Atomic 
cnergy. 

Mr. Focarty. Those figures you just gave, Doctor, are for outside 
research and as far as the National Cancer Institute is concerned, it is 
not the total amount? 

Mr. Apams. No; it does not include the $3,600,000 spent in the 
intramural institute at Bethesda. That, by the way, has reached a 
level. You will note the citizens’ budget committee is not recom- 
mending any higher budget; it has reached a point where it is a plateau 
and in our opinion unless costs go up it will remain there. You will 
remember earlier in the day you did not find Dr. Sheele recommending 
the very foolish thing of building an enormous institution that could 
not be supported and maintained. Now in the meantime the men have 
been enlisted and we are within $9 million of having completed the 
$25 million of construction which is badly needed, and, in pieces, not 
$25 million for building it in one place, but in separate places clear 
across the board. 

The program has worked. We could not have used the $100 million. 
It is working. And now it should be advanced as the growth of the 
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program indicates, and unless we keep it at this new level for which 
we have been building we are going to lose the men who are now in the 
universities doing this medical research work. 

As a sidelight, J want to say that it was very interesting to hear 
the discussion on ACTH. Three years asgo, or it was nearly 4 years 
ago now, knowing that this problem of the endocrine glandular 
system was so important and that we may have in some instances a 
deficiency disease such as a lack of insulin, that is diabetes results in a 
deficiency in the pancreas and people take insulin and as long as they 
take it they feel very well and live on. Now, it may be that arthritis 
is a deficiency disease, it is possible; but it is interesting to know about 
this cortisone. Four years ago we brought to this country Dr. 
Reichstein and Dr. Risgut. Dr. Reichstein was from Switzerland and 
Dr. Risgut was a Nobel prize winner and Dr. Reichstein had done 
outstanding work in Switzerland on hormones. ACTH was a product 
of the work of Reichstein and Sheller and Kendall at Mayo and 
Gallagher at the Sloan-Kettering Institution. The Nobel prize went 
in combination to Reichstein and Kendall. 

I am trying to point out in this field in which they are engaged, in 
trying to find out ‘‘why life’ and ‘“‘why growth?” we are dealing in 
such fundamentals that while Gallagher was working in and looking 
for something in the field of cancer and Reichstein was largely inter- 
ested in the glandular system itself, how out of that whole effort the 
first product which has come out has made its greatest impact in the 
field of arthritis. 

And now I would like to introduce to you Dr. Burchenal, who is 
assistant professor of medicine at Cornell Medical School, and asso- 
ciate, Sloan-Kettering Institute, New York City. 

Dr. Rhoads has prepared a statement. He could not be down here. 
Dr. Rhoads is the director of the Memorial Cancer Center, New York, 
and he had to be at a cancer conference at New Orleans today and 
tomorrow; so Dr. Burchenal is appearing for him. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have Dr. Rhoad’s statement? 

Dr. BurcHEenat. I do. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you insert it in the record? 

Dr. BurcHEeNaL. Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. It will be introduced in the record at this point. 

(Statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. C. P. Ruoaps, M. D., Director, MEMorRIAL CANCER CENTER, 
New York City, N. \ 


The program of grants-in-aid of Federal funds in the support of cancer research 
began in 1936 with the enactment of the National Cancer Act. Until 1945, 
however, the amount granted rarely exceeded $100,000 annually. The projects 
aided were minor in nature and smallin number. Only a single, inadequate effort 
was made to arrange a systematic attack on an important type of cancer, that of 
the stomach, but little progress was made. 

In 1945 the American Cancer Society was reorganized, a substantial sum raised 
for the support of research, and a program instituted. Shortly after this much 
greater Federal funds were appropriated. At present about $2,000,000 of society 
funds and about $3,000,000 of Federal funds are available annually for the grant- 
in-aid programs. 

The mechanism employed in distributing grants-in-aid is substantially the 
same in both the American Cancer Society and the United States Public Health 
Service. The availability of funds is made known and applications are received. 
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The projects are then reviewed by advisory committees composed of individuals 
believed to possess special competence in the type of work for which aid is sought. 
The recommendations are then passed upon by a senior review board and if 
approved are endorsed forward to the granting agency. Grants are usually for 
| year, but assurance of consideration of reapplication is frequently given. 

In general, an effort is made to give representation in the reviewing bodies to 
the various intellectual disciplines which are commonly regarded as pertinent to 
the cancer problem. Basic to the operation of both the American Cancer Society 
and the United States Public Health Service programs are three important 
assumptions, however, (1) that still more basic information is needed to justify 
an orderly investigative approach to the cancer problem; (2) that the task of the 
granting agency and its review boards must be a passive one; to reject or approve 
as sound a submitted project; not to initiate and coordinate; (3) that the funds 
are to be used to aid in a comparatively small and transient fashion the largest 
possible number of momentarily promising enterprises; not to create and main- 
tain wholly new and extensive activities with assurance of continuity. 

As a result of the policies adopted it has been possible to aid a very large number 
of investigators, each to a rather small extent, although the tendency toward more 
larger grants and greater continuity can be discerned in both agencies. 

Very important results have been achieved through these programs. The very 
inclusion of a large number (over 300) of representative and distinguished scien- 
tists in the review boards has been important. Many of them had little famili- 
arity with cancer work when they assumed their supervisory duties. Their con- 
sideration of a vast number of applications has inevitably caused them to con- 
sider and to discuss the problem in detail. As a consequence a considerable 
cross section of the country’s scientific talent has had occasion to recognize the 
importance of cancer and the role of science in its eradication. 

The availability of funds as grants-in-aid has not only invoked the interest of 
those who are responsible for recommending aid, but has led a very great number 
of investigators to undertake research activities which they consider to pertain 
to cancer work. As a result work designated as cancer research has sprung up 
in innumerable laboratories where nothing to which the term was applied had 
existed before. The very fact that some part of an investigator’s activity is 
supported by cancer funds demands that he consider the possible application of 
his studies to the problem to the solution of which the funds are given. 

The result has been a very greatly increased productivity of fundamental scien- 
tific work in a variety of important fields. Almost every journal carries one or 
more excellent papers reporting the results of studies carried on with the aid of 
either Federal or American Cancer Society grants. A vast amount of new in- 
formation is being accumulated. This will hasten not only the control of cancer, 
but almost certainly of other important and presently uncontrollable disorders as 
well, 

As examples of what has been accomplished under the total research program 
(grant-in-aid plus large institutional grants) may be cited the following advances: 

1. Discovery of methods of defining and correcting the chemical disturbances 
which formerly rendered too hazardous for use radical and often curative surgical 
operations for some type of cancer. 

2. The discovery of new principles which permit productive study of the basic 
chemical disorder of the body which probably causes many forms of cancer. 

3. The synthetic production of new chemicals which are presently useful in 
temporarily restraining the growth of many types of cancer in animals and a few 
inman. A few of these are curative in certain types of cancer in animals. 

t. Acquisition of new knowledge of the mode of action of cancer-restraining 
chemicals. By this the preparation of better compounds can be expected. 

5. Discovery of improved diagnostic methods for detecting early cancer while 
it is still in a curable phase. 

6. The production of new instruments and methods for detecting the minute 
differences between normal and cancer tissues and hence for defining the compon- 
ents of cancer potentially vulnerable to chemical destruction. 

These advances, though briefly stated, represent major accomplishments, the 
most patient and meticulous work of hundreds of scientists. They indicate, 
almost with certainty, that cancer control and prevention is eventually possible 
and, if sought, can be achieved. Perhaps never in history has such a scientific 
attack been established. Certainlv, never have +: ater strides been made 
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Tue INTRAMURAL PROGRAM OF THE UNITED States Pusiic HEALTH SERVicE 
(THE National CANCER INSTITUTE) 


Under the National Cancer Act there was authorized the creation of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, a permanent structural and administrative unit of the 
United States Public Health Service devoted to cancer research. The annua! 
budget for its operation has grown from $700,000 to over $3,000,000 annually. 
In contrast to the policy adopted of multiple temporary small grants-in-aid to 
non-Government laboratories, the Institute represents a large, integrated scientific 
operation with all the continuity of any Government service. 

The National Cancer Institute has made a great contribution. Its work has 
built up our fundamental knowledge of cancer to a point at which orderly pro- 
grams designed to achieve practical results are clearly justified. The advances 
made by the Institute may be summarized as follows: 

1. Important new knowledge of the inheritance of the tendency to cancer in 
mice has been brought forward. 

2. Much new information of the way in which certain viruses act in causing 
cancer in mice and fowls has been uncovered. 

3. Cancer has been caused to occur in animal cells grown in glass containers 
entirely outside of the body. This is a most important and basic observation. 
It allows direct comparative studies of normal and cancer cells to be made, 
uncomplicated by other factors. 

4. An immense amount of new basic information concerning the comparative 
chemical activities of normal and cancer tissue in man and animals has been 
obtained. This is one of the classic studies of the country, if not of the world. 
It inevitably will lead, if extended and amplified, eventually to a chemical attack 
on cancer in man. 

5. Significant studies have been made of the ability of certain chemicals to 
cause cancer of the intestinal tract in animals. This is particularly useful since 
intestinal cancer is so serious a problem in humans and cannot be studied wel! 
without an experimental analog in the animal. 

€. Most vital observations have been made concerning the mode of action of 
hormones, in experimental animals. Certain of these have been extended to 
the treatment of patients with cancer. Success in restraining the growth of at 
least one important type of cancer has been achieved. 

7. An important study has been made of certain rare types of cancer caused 
by industrial exposure to chemicals. Based upon this study it has been possible 
to protect workmen by developing safety procedures for chemical plants. 

8. Vital studies have been made of the way in which atomic energy, useful in 
treating cancer, acts upon the cancer tissue. 

9. A most extensive and detailed search has been made for chemical com- 
pounds which could be used in the treatment of advanced cancer in man. A 
number of compounds have been found which do exert a restraining effect on the 
growth of cancer in experimenial animals. Some of these have been employed 
in human beings. A store of most important information has been accumulated. 

The work of the National Cancer Institute is of the highest type. It has 
gone far to provide the firm foundation which will in time give better cancer con- 
trol and prevention. 

































WITNESS 


DR. JOSEPH BURCHENAL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, 
CORNELL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Dr. Burcuenat. I would like to make a few remarks myself, if 
permitted, on the grant-in-aid program: 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Dr. BurcHEena.. I thought that it might be best started off b) 
giving you just a small indication of the work that is being done and 
has been accomplished and is being done in leukemia in children. 

Now, leukemia in children is a very small factor in the cancer field 
but cancer in children, surprisingly enough, is the second greatest 
single cause of death, next to accidents, in children from 5 to 14 years 
of age. Leukemia, almost always acute leukemia, accounts for almost 
50 percent of those deaths; so it is not too small a problem we are 
dealing with. 
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Now, leukemia, as you probably know, is cancer of the blood and by 
its very definition it is so widespread in the body when diagnosed 
that it is impossible to eradicate it by surgery. Also, in acute leukemia 
X-ray therapy has been of no avail and there is only one thing we 
can fall back to for help, and that is on chemotherapy, that is, treat- 
ment of disease with chemical preparations. 

Now, medically speaking, we are today living in an age of chemo- 
therapy. Doubtless you remember that 27 years ago this summer 
President Coolidge’s boy died following blood poisoning from a 


. simple blister on his foot and there was nothing they could do to 


help him at that time. But today there are available half a dozen 
different drugs that would have saved him, which we did not have at 
that time. By yen when I went to medical school some 15 or 16 years 
ago there were many diseases the very diagnosis of which was like 
signing a death warrant, diseases which today are quite curable, and 
I might there refer to cerebral meningitis. And so we are getting 
some place in disease. 

Now, unfortunately, we have not made quite such great strides 
or anywhere near such strides in the treatment of leukemia. We 
still have no cure for the disease; but we have made some progress. 
Up to 1948 there was nothing we could do for these children which 
offered any real benefit to them, and the average survival time from 
the first symptom of the disease until death was a 4- or 5-months 
period. It was a very acute disease and in a series of 150 cases wnich 
we saw at Memorial Hospital only two lived over a year and those 
were all dead shortly after that, within 60 weeks after the onset of 
the disease. 

However, recently, certain drugs have come up which are able to 
cause remission of these diseases and bring these children back tem- 
porarily—and I stress “temporarily’”—back to normal health, in 
anywhere from 30 to 50 and in some cases even as high as 70 percent 
of the children. 

Now, if I may go back 5 or 6 years, I would like to tell you about 
the vitamin folic acid. Five or six years ago, as the culmination of a 
great deal of research the vitamin folic acid was synthesized and its 
structure determined. That vitamin is necessary for the growth and 
production of the red and white cells of the blood. Shortly thereafter 
several different groups of investigators, three, reached the conclusion 
that much as this vitamin was needed by normal blood cells, it was 
even more needed by the leukemic blood cells, and so an attempt 
was made to damage the cancer cell through its greater need for folic 
acid. 

Some 6 years prior to that time the phenomenon of vitamin antag- 
onism had been discovered. That is, a very slight change in the 
chemical composition of a vitamin often gives a compound which acts 
in a diametrically opposite fashion. Thus as an illustration, hay pro- 
vides a horse with nourishment but if this particular horse were to be 
fed large quantities of straw instead he might swallow it and might 
fill up with it but he would get no nourishment and he would even- 
tually die of starvation. This is a crude analogy of what happens to 
the child with acute leukemia. 

The folic acid antagonists cause a relative deficiency of folic acid 
throughout the body of the patient but the leukemic cells which 
presumably require more folic acid are damaged much more than the 
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normal cells. The cancer cells are almost all destrovéd; and the child 
becomes normal and he returns to school and when he rides his 
bicycle and falls off it and hits his head he reacts like a normal child. 

But after a period of time these cells that were not killed by that 
first course of treatment grow again and when they reappear in the 
blood the leukemia returns and he gets a second course of treatment 
and this second course will again destroy most of them and the child 
will respond to this therapy and become normal, almost, and it can be 
kept up for a number of courses of treatment. 

However, eventually, this illustrative horse we mentioned learns to 
digest the straw and to get just as much nourishment as he did from 
the hay before, and so the treatment which has worked so well in the 
beginning eventually ceases to affect the leukemic cell at all and then 
unless some other form of therapy is available the child dies. If this 
resistance to therapy by the leukemic cell could be prevented some- 
how, then we would have as good a treatment for leukemia as insulin 
is for diabetes or liver extract for pernicious anemia. 

Now, lots of studies can be done in this particular direction but 
studies with these patients are expensive, the hospitalization is ex- 
pensive, and it is difficult to handle them, so it is much better if you 
have an experimental animal to work on. It so happens that certain 
strains of inbred mice get leukemia and if we get a series of very care- 
fully inbred mice so that every mouse is the identical twin of every 
other mouse, you can take the leukemia from the blood, liver, or spleen 
of one mouse and develop leukemia in another mouse, in fact into any 
other mouse, and cause them to develop leukemia, and thus this is a 
very useful screening method for new compounds against cancer. 
We can get 240 mice and test the chemicals and with the folic acid 
we can control that leukemia to a very great extent. And we are very 
interested in seeing if we can develop resistant strains of leukemia so 
we can have something pretty identical with the patient, and by a 
method very similar to that used by investigators to develop bacteria 
resistant to streptomycin or penicillin, a strain of leukemic cells com- 
pletely resistant to the folic acid antagonists has been developed 
from the susceptible parent strain, and we have the analogue of the 
patient who has developed a resistant leukemia cell. 

So, we have in this fashion been able to test a large number of drugs. 
We have found that since cortisone is as effective against the resistant 
cells as it is against sensitive leukemia in mice, and these children 
who have developed a resistant parent strain after the folic acid 
antagonist method can be treated with cortisone and ACTH and can 
be given perhaps another 10 months of life. That is not much—but 
it is pushing it out further and further and we feel we will get also 
other compounds to push it out still further. We have another com- 
pound, for instance, which is working against mice and we are start- 
ing to give it to patients and whether it will work or not we do not 
know. And of course, naturally, we are pessimistic because we have 
heard of so many cures for cancer; but at least it is an advance and 
it can be used. We feel that very definite progress has been made, 
and that it is based on a really broad foundation and that all this 
tremendous amount of work that is contributed is based on work that 
has gone before and that it in turn furnishes the background for 
future research. We feel that we are not living in an ivory tower by 
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ourselves, and we know every man depends on the work of others here 
and to some extent in Europe and all over the world. 

And we feel that if a widespread and well organized and well sup- 
ported program of investigation is continued that it seems very prob- 
able that a real cure for this disease and for many other types of cancer 
can be found in the not too distant future. I do not say next year and 
perhaps not the next 5 years, but sometime in the not too distant 
future. Our present goal—and of course it may be reached 2 weeks 
from now, on the other hand—our goal at present is to keep these 
children alive as long as possible, and we want to keep these children, 
as many of them as possible, alive in the hope that possibly some of 
them may be there alive and kicking when that discovery is made. 

And in addition, I would like to cite just a few other examples of 
the progress made. These are random examples; there are many 
others. In the first place, a better understanding of the chemical 
composition of the body and of the blood and better medical care, 
and the better use of transfusion, which all have made possible condi- 
tions where more radical surgery and therefore more complete removal 
of those tissues affected can be made than before would be dared or 
attempted and which formerly would have killed a patient, and there- 
fore patients sometimes may be saved that way, which radical pro- 
cedures before were impossible to attempt. 

Then, there are the improved diagnostic techniques that have been 
discovered for detecting early cancer while it is still in a curable 
stage, when previously it could not be discovered. There have been 
discoveries of new chemicals that have worked against tumors in 
mice and some of those have a palliative effect on the tumors— 
not curative, unfortunately. 

There are discoveries and production of new instruments for detect- 
ing minute differences between the normal and the cancer cell. I 
am speaking of the ultraviolet microscope. And there are new pro- 
cedures which permit study of the basic chemical disorders of the 
body which may cause some forms of cancer; and as I say, these are 
but examples taken at random and many more could be given you. 

Now, all these new leads in cancer research fortunately, or from an 
economic standpoint unfortunately, open new avenues of research 
and the scientists get ideas that they want to do this and that, and 
there is a ence, it number of new ideas. Where before people 
were probably groping for ideas, there is now a plethora of ideas. 

For instance, when Dr. Huggins discovered that castration was very 
beneficial in cancer of the prostate, that led to a whole raft of investiga- 
tions, and it led to a lot of work on the use of the hormones, the male 
sex hormone and the female hormones on cancer, to the study, for 
instance, of the use of the male sex hormone in women that were 
elderly, past the menopause, and the use of hormones in cancer of the 
cervix. That was treated so successfully by Dr. Hurtz at the Cancer 
Institute that it has led to a tremendous number of other things. 

That leads me to this chart, gentlemen, and this chart shows the 
number of applications that were made to the National Cancer Insti- 
tute here. There were 422 in 1950. The American Cancer Society, 
333. So, you can see about 70 percent of them were approved and 
approximately 33 percent were declined. As far as finances were 
concerned about 60 percent of the finances could be supplied and 40 
percent were declined. 
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We do not say that all of the declined projects were good, 1 (i) 
ercent. It is difficult sometimes to put together a project, particu. 
arly when you have a hunch rather than a really proven idea behind it. 

Some of them perhaps were not much good; but there were a lot o{ 
them in that group that might well have brought interesting and 
important results, but they had to be turned down. 

It also tends to put more of the funds in the bigger medical schools 
and institutions where they have a large program going on. \¢ 
think it is important to spread these out in the smaller institutions. 

The present grant-in-aid program which is asked for calls for $3.3 
million of continuation funds for the present grant-in-aid program, 
There is a certain more or less moral commitment-to continue those 
grants. It is expected in the ordinary course of the year that new 
projects to the value of $1 million will be presented. That would 
be in the ordinary year. 

In addition, since this new construction which has been going on 
in the last 3 years is now being available thete is more laboratory 
space and more institutions for young men to work in and it is possible 
in addition to the $1 million there will be another $500,000 of new 
grants, so that makes a total budget of $4.8 million for the grant-in-aid 
program. 

Now, only one thing more, which I think is germane to the program. 
We all have to think of the war situation. In the event of a war it 
seems to me that the scientific teams which are brought together by 
this proposed program and that get training under this program will 
be available and would be right there all set to go to work on problems 
of chemical warfare, of biological warfare, and problems of radiation 
damage in the event of war. 

Mr. Hepricx. When was it finally established that leukemia was 
cancer of the blood? 

Dr. BurcHENAL. I can give you a somewhat facetious answer to 
that. At a meeting of the American Cancer Society in Memphis, 
the section on study of the blood, about 200 men from all parts of the 
country, took a vote and decided that leukemia was a cancer. There 
had been a great many indications that it was, all the way from 
lymphosarcoma to leukosarcoma, where you have the leukemia in the 
blood and you would have tumors, down to where you had the straight 
leukemia with no tumors. 

Mr. Hepricx. What is the pathological appearance of the spleen 
in leukemia? 

Dr. BurcHENaL. Ordinarily the spleen has a certain architecture of 
its own, but from leukemia it is infiltrated by abnormal cancer cells 
so that you get a completely uniform texture so that you cannot see 
the architecture of the organ. 

Mr. Heprickx. How about changes in the liver? 

Dr. Burcuenat. In the liver you see infiltration of leukemic cells 
going around the vessels there so that in time if it goes far enough you 
see almost complete obliteration of the architecture of the liver. 

Mr. Hepricx. Is that characteristic of all cases of leukemia? 

Dr. Burcuena. I would not say all cases but I would say it would 
be very rare not to find some evidences unless it is very early, that is, 
in which the patient was carried off by fulminating infection. 
Mr. Heprickx. How about the picture of the bone marrow? 
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Dr. BurcHeNnau. The bone marrow, there again instead of showing 
the gradations from the erythroid cells which are the precursors of the 
red cells, you see instead a uniform picture. 

Mr. Hepricx. Does X-ray of the spleen help? 

Dr. Burcnenav. Not in the acute leukemia, sir. It is a very useful 
thing in the chronic leukemia, although in the acute it does not seem 
to have any beneficial use. Unless you have a localized tumor that 
keeps a patient from breathing, say—it will help there. 

Mr. Hepricx. How about the use of isotopes? 

Dr. BurcHENAL. Isotopes have been used, but by and large they 
are not very satisfactory because generally speaking the ones used give 
just the equivalent of total body radiation. They have been used in 
Chicago but the results obtained were nothing comparable to ACTH 
or cortisone. 

Mr. Scuwase. How long ago did you say you classed leukemia as 
cancer of the blood? 

Dr. Burcnenat. Well, it has been classed ‘that way for a long 
time, sir, and this vote I mentioned was just a formal vote and this 
vote probably means nothing. It is just that there was an argument 
at the meeting as to whether it was. It is not 100 percent guaranteed 
that it is; but I think most people feel it is. 

Mr. Scuwase. How long ago? 

Dr. Burcuena.. Oh, the spring of 1949. 

Mr. Scowase. What does the word “leukemia’’ mean generally? 

Dr. BurcnenaL. Leukemia was originally coined from ‘“leuki’” 
which means ‘“‘white’’ and the ‘emia’ part means “blood.” It was 
originally given the name by Virchoff who autopsied a case and saw 
the blood was almost white. 

Mr. ScHwase. Someone referred to it as the blood changing to 
water, is that not so? 

Mr. Burcuena. That is right, because the red cells disappear, 
and the white cell count comes up tremendously. 

Mr. Scuwase. In the matter of diagnosis of leukemia in children 
at a very tender age, it was rather rare in children until within recent 
years, was it not? 

Dr. Burcuenat. That is right, and one of the reasons for instance 
we see a lot more cases at Memorial now is that now there is some- 
thing that can be done, whereas previously the doctor said, ‘“The child 
has so there is nothing to do, make him comfortable at home.” 

Mr. Scuwase. Leukemia until the last few years was generally 
speaking considered a disease of adults? 

Dr. Burcuenau. The chronic leukemia, certainly. I would not 
say with acute leukemia, there you have always found the children, 
probably 50 percent. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. It was not too frequently detected? 

Dr. Burcuenau. That is right, but it is being detected more now 
than then. 

Mr. Scuwase. After the sulfa drugs first came out, that is, when 
they went on the market and were being used popularly, 6 or 8 years 
ago, whenever it was, there were some cases where the drug was 
administered and especially in I believe the elixir form where deaths 
resulted, did they not, in some of those cases? 

Dr. Burcnena. There was one set in which the elixir itself was 
incriminated—that is, the agent or vehicle in which the stuff was put. 
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Mr. ScuwaBe. That is right. And in some cases was there not a 
leukemia that resulted? 

Dr. Burcuena.. In those cases I do not think there was ever 
any question of leukemia resulting, as far as I know. On the other 
hand, it still is not a completely settled question. Usually a child 
who comes in who has had infection and who gets sulfanimides, it is 
impossible to say whether these sulfanimides had anything to do 
with it. All we know is some children get it and others do not 

et it. 
2 Mr. Scuowase. It was not confined to children, was it? 
Dr. Burcuenat. That is right, adults were the same way, except 


that children were constantly getting infections and getting treatment 
with sulfanimides. 


Mr. Fogarty. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, the subject is so new to me I am not 
qualified to ask questions on it but before we get around to the 
appropriation next year I hope to know a great deal more about it. 
No questions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Apams. Next we have a statement that we would like filed on 
behalf of George Packer Berry, M. D., dean, Harvard Medical School, 
Cambridge, Mass. He was to have appeared today but the dean has 
been laid low by influenza which has the city of Boston in a bad way, 
and Dr. Homburger, who is research professor of medicine and direc- 
tor of the cancer research and control umit of Tufts Medical School, 
Boston, is here to make some remarks. 

Mr. Focarry. Dr. Berry’s statement may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE PactER Berry, M. D., Dean, Harvarp Mepicat 
ScHOOL AND PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL 
COLLEGES, CONCERNING THE SupPPoRT OF RESEARCH 


I have requested this opportunity to appear before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Appropriations in order to discuss institutional, as distinct 
from project grants for the support of research. By institutional grants, I mean 
those grants that support a field of research at a university, college, professional 
school or other center in contrast with project grants, which only make it possible 
to investigate a specified problem. To make clear the tremendous importance of 
institutional grants—not to replace, but to supplement project grants—it is 
necessary to explain some significant developments in research programs in 
American institutions. 

For a number of years the American people have increasingly fostered scientific 
research through their contributions to publicly supported foundations and 
through State and Federal governmental agencies. They have come to believe 
in research as one of the great hopes for continuously building their future well- 
being and security. This public support has placed larger funds than ever before 
at the disposal of the scientific investigator. It has vastly increased the responsi- 
bility of those who distribute these funds and of those who administer the insti- 
tutions to which they are given. This responsibility is fundamentally the same 
in each instance: to see to it that these funds for research are utilized in the most 
productive fashion. 

As the dean of a medical school, I am, of course, primarily concerned with funds 
for medical research, and research in the related basic medical sciences. To 
begin with, let me describe certain basic facts about universities and medical 
schools. <A university such as Harvard is essentially an assemblage of free and 
independent scholars. No one directs their work—we believe indeed that it 
would be fatal to long-continued productive scholarship were this to be done 
Thus each senior faculty member determines for himself what his activities are 
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to be. The university’s administration endeavors to support him in whatever 


paths he may elect to travel. This may contrast in your minds with the methods 
of operation of certain kinds of research institutes or with industrial laboratories. 
Don’t misinterpret my intent—both kinds of organization are necessary. I wish 
to stress their differences, and to postulate that maximum freedom for the uni- 
versity scholar provides the maximum chance for the discovery of fundamental 
new knowledge. 

I must also tell you of another important characteristic of universities and 
medical schools. While the members of their faculties are independent scholars, 
they are at the same time members of the university family, ever ready to coop- 
erate with each other, to exchange information, and to develop new points of view. 
Thus, they pursue their own research interests with the constant stimulus of a 
host of colleagues, representing many fields of interest. 

What does this mean in terms of how research may be supported most effec- 
tively in a university or medical school? How can this university environment, 
which has been so productive of new knowledge in the past, be made even more 
productive? We must examine existing methods of research support to under- 
stand the answers. 

The most common method for the support of research now in use is the project 
system. It is used by most governmental agencies, endowed foundations, and 
publicly supported societies; yet it is not the basis by which universities allocate 
their own funds. This is how the project method works out. An investigator 
who is interested in starting or continuing or expanding his research program looks 
about for possible sources of money. ‘Today he must usually go outside of his 
own university or medical school—a most unfortunate state of affairs arising from 
the increasing financial plight in which our institutions of higher learning find 
themselves in these days of inflation, soaring costs, and falling income from endow- 
ments. He may decide that one or more outsideorganizations will be interested 
in his proposals. He then prepares an application, usually on a special form, and 
submits it with the approval of hisschool’s administration. The organization to 
which an approach is made usually holds the application with others that are re- 
ceived until a stated date at which time they are reviewed by an advisory group of 
scientists. The application may be approved, disapproved, or approved in a 
smaller amount than was requested. 

If the request is approved, the money is made available to the institution for the 
purposes stated and often with restrictions on freedom of expenditures even for 
the specifie pruposes requested, and with a requirement that financial and scien- 
tific reports be furnished. (This is often overdone and very burdensome.) Most 
project grants are made for 1 year, which means that a few months after the in- 
vestigator has received his allocation he must start the application process all 
over again if he is to continue his program for another year. 

I take great pleasure in stating that the Public Health Service has already recog- 
nized the draw-backs imposed by this system of short-term grants. It has 
instituted a system of moral commitments to give an investigator and his insti- 
tution the assurance that, scientific progress warranting, and subject to the 
appropriation of the necessary funds by the Congress, his grant will be continued. 
This saves the investigator a great deal of time and effort which he can then devote 
to his research studies. 

A manufacturing concern would find it difficult to survive for very long if its 
customers ordered equipment requiring 5 years to manufacture on the basis of 
paying for a year’s work, and then, if they liked the progress, for another year’s 
work, and then for another. Yet I suppose manufacturers can promise that the 
equipment will be and will do what the customer wants, which is much more than 
research workers can promise. Yet research often pays an enormous bonus at no 
extra cost; e. g., insulin, liver extract, vitamins, penicillin, ete. 

Its many difficulties to one side, the project system for supporting research is an 
excellent way to support workers of established reputation in fields in which their 
competence is well known and respected. It may be described as essentially a 
competition judged by a competent group. It might be likened to the finance 
committee of an insurance company selecting the gilt-edged securities into which 
to put their assets. 

Useful and essential as the system is, it cannot by itself be depended on to dis- 
cover new and promising men and ideas. May I bespeak your careful considera- 
tion of, Can We Pay for our Medical Schools? by George B. Darling, director of 
medical affairs at Yale University, in The Atlantic for June 1950? His lucid 
statements and penetrating understanding of the problems under discussion will be 
exceedingly helpful, I feel sure, to anyone genuinely interested in finding the right 
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solutions. Manpower and new ideas and knowledge are our greatest assets: we 
must do everything we can to foster their discovery and development. 

The American Cancer Society in devising and pushing its institutional grant 
has made a constructive contribution to the methodology of the support of 
research in America. Its objectives are vhose first stated. Phe society’s scientific 
advisory groups select those institutions which they regard as the most competent 
in the field of cancer research by virtue of their facilities, staff and other resources, 
and invite applications from these institutions for the support of broad programs, 
encompassing the work of many investigators. The several specific problems 
for investigation are then determined by the institution’s staff. fe have chosen, 
with the active support of the American Cancer Society, to treat Harvard's 
institutional grant as ‘‘venture capital’ for research, to be largely expended in 
= support of young and promising investigators and in the development of new 
ideas. 

Support of this nature utilizes to advantage that other important characteristic 
of Harvard University, mentioned above, namely, that our scientists are con- 
stantly collaborating one with another. 

The institutional grant provides added incentive for cooperative effort. Thus, 
on the basis of our institutional grant we have organized a large group of the 
faculty into committees which have under constant scrutiny all the work going 
on in all areas of the university that might possibly relate to cancer. The members 
all come to know the younger men and women actively engaged in research in 
these areas. Their recommendations are constantly sought by the administration 
on new ideas or lines of work which might fill gaps in the existing research patterns. 
This collaborative effort helps us greatly in our endeavor to give young workers 
the finest opportunity to develop as early as possible into independent scientists. 
It focuses attention.on exploration, on digging into new fields that cross the lines 
of established disciplines. It places added responsibility on every faculty mem- 
ber to function to the best of his ability as a member of a university-wide team 
This is what I mean by ‘‘venture capital.” 

Let me summarize. I am urging that the support of basic research in universi- 
ties and professional schools is one of our most pressing needs if we are to guarantee 
the future health and welfare of our country. The spirit of adventure in America 
has been one of the most significant forces that has made us strong. We have 
consolidated our gains by solid building after the trails had been blazed. This 
same spirit of adventure must be fostered in research enterprises if we are to keep 
ahead in the development of young men and women, and in the constant pushing 
back of the frontiers of knowledge. The technique of the institutional grant, sup- 
plementary to but not replacing project grants, is a practical and effective way for 
insuring this. It provides venture capital for research at a time when the financial 
plight of universities and professional schools makes it increasingly difficult for 
them to provide such for themselves. 
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INSTITUTIONAL GRANT PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





Mr. Apams. The institutional grant program: The institutional 
grant is a grant which is made to an institution or a division of an 
institution, let us say a medical school or university or an institution 
like Sloan-Kettering which is engaged with a group of people and 
facilities engaged in cancer research. 

It has been found that certain fluid grants-in-aid are the best way 
to help the work in those institutions rather than depending 100 
percent on a grant-in-aid program. A grant-in-aid is simply to an 
individual or group of individuals in an institution outlining a pro- 
gram and planning a project and they ask for so much money for 
that and the grant-in-aid is for that particular project. 

Now, then, in the institutional grant one relies upon the integrity 
of the institution, let us take Harvard Medical School. One has 
grants-in-aid for cancer research but beyond that it is not possible 
to put all the work into individual projects and it is extremely unwise 
to do so and have it locked up for a year because a man who is working, 
as Dr. Burchenal is here with these children—and it is a heart-breaking 
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job he has—may find a lead where, you may say, the grant-in-aid 
program is going down one road and this may be going in the opposite 
direction, and so the institutional grant fits in that place. 

The institutional grants are reported on afterward and the steward- 
ship and accounting for the money is the same. In the one case the 
fellow outlines what he is going to do in advance of the grant, and in 
the other case he tells us what was done with the money. 

After several years of experience with those grants, and we started 
slowly and carefully to develop these institutional grants, we now have 
institutional grants in 28 institutions in the United States, totaling 
about $1,450,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Those are all grants from the fund of the American 
Cancer Society? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, and the largest of those is about $340,000 
which is the Sloan-Kettering Institute. They are scattered pretty 
well across the country. They sometimes take care of a particular 
situation. For example, you have an institutional grant to the 
Polaroid Corp. in Boston. Why the Polaroid Corp? Because we 
wanted ultraviolet microscopes developed and there was no person 
better than Dr. Lannet, who does the optical work there, and it is 
most revolutionary in microscopes, and that is now being done by 
ourselves and the Navy. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is this instrument you are talking about at 
Polaroid? 

Mr. Apams. It is the ultraviolet microscope. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; and has that been made? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; and we hope to have it in use by the end of this 

year. 
’ I might ask the doctor to explain briefly about that. There is 
almost nothing being done in instrumentation in the field of medicine, 
and the doctor has been, after leaving school, like a salesman without 
a home office except the various medical journals. Things were dis- 
covered by accident or largely through the research of the pharma- 
ceutical industry and industry has spent—General Motors, for in- 
stance, has spent more in research on the automobile than has been 
spent on humans; more was spent on the carburetor than spent on the 
human heart. 

These institutional grants, we are suggesting that the Bureau of 
the Budget increase by $1,000,000 to start a program of institutional 
grants. It is becoming increasingly clear that the National Cancer 
Institute should be in a position to follow the institutional grants and 
I would say every scientific and lay member of the National Cancer 
Council has asked me to recommend to you the adoption of the policy 
of institutional grants in order to help make the greatest step forward 
the program could have for this year. 

Mr. Seaans: How are these institutional grants allotted between 
private schools and State institutions? 

Mr. Apams. Without regard to geography at all. They are allotted 
to those places where groups, competent groups, are at work in cancer 
research and they will not follow a geographic pattern for that reason. 
You have groups in Harvard, you have them at Tufts, and you have 
them at Sloan-Kettering and Columbia University and in Texas and 

in Chicago and St. Louis, and you have Tulane and Minnesota and 
California Universities. But there are great States that have none. 
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In the State of New Jersey there is none and there cannot be any 
because there is no medical school there. We started one for Princeton 
and that has been transferred to some other institution. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice those are all what might be called private 
institutions. Is that because they do more medical research work 
than the State institutions? 

Mr. Apams. Oh, no. The University of Tennessee, the University 
of Texas, Washington, University of Washington, that is, received 
one—University of Delaware, University of Illinois, University of 
Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio State 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you have a table that we could insert in the 
record at this point? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Institutional research grants—American Cancer Society, Inc., 1948-51 


194849 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 Total 


Memorial Center i ! _.| 1 $274,000 | 1 $340,000 | 2 $340,000 | $954, 000 
Emory University. . : lea, 5, 600 20, 000 13, 000 38, 600 
University of C hicago. e ; 120, 000 150, 000 128, 980 398, O80 
Massachusetts General Hospital ;: 100, 000 100, 000 55, 654 255, 654 
Detroit Institute of Cancer Research a 75, 000 25, 000 125, 000 
Columbia University . - aiais ; 70, 000 204, 237 
Montefiore Hospital 2, 9 10, 000 22, 970 
Princeton University . 57,! 12, 125 | _- Be 69, 439 
Institute of Cancer Research = 50, 150, 000 5 450, 000 
University of Tennessee spe AO 25, (3) 5, 40, 000 
University of Texas. j sd 50, 42, 200 32, 86 125, 060 
George Washington University. ____- ‘ ‘edie ea 25, 20, 000 5, 516 60, 516 
University of Washington ; 25, 10, 000 35, 000 
State College of Washington ae (3) 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology A 70, 20, 000 ‘ 110, 000 
Polaroid Corp usin wk fide am i 25, 000 30, 105, 000 
‘ eisai : 50, 000 sys 133, 074 
WwW ashington U niversity : 50, 36, ¢ 136, 308 
University of Delaware. _.- Es ; 5, 3) 15, 400 
University of Ilinois_____- ; . . sales 20, 000 
University of Kansas CE ; MER Wed: be. ’ 8, 000 
Southern Research Institute. ___- bb ERS Setar 12, 000 3 27, 000 
Tulane University _- is SPS 7 75, 000 38, 160, 452 
Medical College of Virginia __- esvage’s koa 37, § 10, 000 47, 900 
American Museum of Natural History A 10, 000 18, 500 
University of California ; 50, 15, 000 39, 83 104, 831 
Harvard University ’ beet . 100, 000 . 275, 375 
Johns Hopkins University 30, 25, 000 2,477 67, 477 
St. Vincent’s Hospital ; 5, 15, 000 5 45, 000 
Yale University ___ 50, 10, 000 , 96: 62, 963 
American Cancer Soc iety, California division . _- . é Malan pac eaiieiee a 11, 531 
University of Minnesota. : igh , Spek E 50, 000 7, 5 77, 534 
N. Y. U. Bellevue___. ; 7 : 10, 000 10, 000 
Rutgers University__............__- silicon Prak Were ere n 25, 090 25, 50, 000 
University of Colorado ____- . : ee ban 20, 20, 000 
Ohio Stite University ; BR AER ERMA . 25, 25, 000 
University of Rochester Ue ae ke ae 20, 000 20, 000 

















Petits Foi to scl | 4,633,367 | 1,451, 325 3 1, 246, 309 | 4, 331, 001 





1 2 grants. 
23 grants. 
3 Time. 


Mr. Apams. We have meetings with the heads of these institutions 
to discuss the progress of these programs and without exception these 
men like the dean of Columbia and the dean of Harvard and the men 
from California and the men from Texas, everywhere, they said the 
most important thing we are doing to make them able to do their 
work is with these institutional grants. 
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Mr. ScowaBe. One question. These institutional grants-in-aid you 
are talking about, you are asking this committee to recommend that 
Congress make appropriations for it now? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Scowase. And these are the same grants-in-aid made from 
foundation funds; are they not? 

Mr. Apams. Very limited. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Where do the funds go chiefly? 

Mr. Apams. They go to the same institutions that the Government 
funds go to because they all have to go to the places where the scientists 
are, and you will find that most of them are medical centers in places 
where you have the medical schools and universities. 

Mr. Scuwase. Did I understand you to say of the private funds 
very little goes in grants-in-aid to these institutions? 

Mr. Apams. You mean through the American Cancer Society funds. 

Mr. Scuwase. And all the ones by Congress. I am trying to find 
out where all this money goes that is raised by the public, that is gen- 
erally and by voluntary contributions. 

Mr. Apams. The American Cancer Society takes 25 percent of all 
the funds it raises and puts it into research. This chart shows that— 
I will take 1950 because it is the most typical—there was $3,400,000 
raised by the American Cancer Society, and $191,000 by the James 
North Childs Fund which is the only sizable private foundation that 
has been continuously given to cancer research and a Rockefeller 
Foundation Fund, they are relatively small in this field; and the 
Damon Runyon Fund, $634,000, which is tied to our program in the 
places in which it is spent. They depend upon us for advice as to 
where to put the money. 

Now, the Government’s research outside of its own Government 
institution is $3,100,000 in that same period. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is what goes to grants-in-aid? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Scowase. What does the blue represent on that chart? 

Mr. Apams. That is Atomic Energy that in this year has a sizable 
appropriation, it was cut down the year before, for some special work. 

Mr. Denton. You have had no objection from any source to the 
Government granting this money to medical schools? 

Mr. Avams. No, not at all, Congressman. There was a lot of 
conversation last vear among the deans of the medical schools. The 
medical schools are in terrible condition in this country. Private 
funds in the way of adding to endowments are not forthcoming. And 
the cost of a modern medical school in an institution with its hospitals, 
and its facilities, and so forth has gone up more rapidly than in any 
other cost of education. With the coming of research for the first 
time in medical history we are working with human beings who are ill. 
Clinical beds are in an ever-increasing amount at a fantastic cost per 
bed. I would say an average for a control bed is up to $10,000 
per year. 

Dr. Hompcreer. It is $16 a day for just bed and care. 

Mr. Apams. All these increased costs of hospitalization and re- 
search have gone beyond the resources of the medical schools in this 
country. ‘The deans of the medical schools, most of whom I know, 
some well and some not so well, were unable to agree on recommenda- 
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tions of the Government last year. I do not think there is the slightest 
debate in this any more and there has been no politics in this research 
program. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apams. When I came down here 4 or 5 years ago on this medical 
research job on cancer, I found that there was more research and 
money spent on chickens and they are still ahead and as far as Govern- 
ment expenditures they are ahead of human beings—and I have been 
trying to catch up with the chickens. 

Now, the Government in my opinion is going to have to help these 
medical schools and I do not believe the Government influence will 
be any more than it was in the many State universities and I do not 
think you will find politics in this thing if you keep it in the light of 
day and if you have the same kind of people interested in it as these 
scientists are. There has not been one question about the whole 
cancer program and in my experience I have never seen Members of 
the Congress of the United States in both parties so scrupulously keep 
politics away. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
































CURRENTLY ACTIVE GRANTS IN CANCER FIELD 
Mr. Foaarrty. I have here a list of the currently operating grants 
and fellowships that will be inserted in the record. 

(List referred to is as follows:) 











Composite List or CURRENTLY OPERATING FELLOWSHIPS, GRANTS-IN-AID, 


AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH GRANTS TO CANCER RESEARCH FROM ALL 
SouRcEs 











American Cancer Society - bees ACS 
Atomic Energy Commission_____--------------- _. AEC 
Damon Runyon Memorial Wee es, 
Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund_____-----------. JCC 
Natinnal Cancer Institute... ~~. .<.+2..--css. MeE 











[Prepared from data available October 1, 1950] 


ALABAMA 





. Alabama Pulrtomnie. Institute S sauiesviaue 
Salmon (N-1C : ae $14,000 ACS 
Salmon (N- 1BS)” a: : Upp apy Ext. time DRMF 
Salmon (C—1018 C)-_ oe Daa 15,000 NCI 

2. Baptist Hospital (Birmingham): 

Casey (CPB-1D)_-_ sorte bi abs odie Su Ext. time ACS 












Casey (CPB-1C) Ext. time DRMF 
3. George Washington Carver Fdn. (Tuskegee Institute): 

Henderson & Mason (DRIR-74)__------- 10,000 DRMF 
4. Southern Research Institute (Birmingham): 

eae Free) Se cece Bee etek 28,172 ACS 

Skipper (INSTR-38C) _----.------------- Ext. time ACS 








Sg lle SIA SRS RR ie 14,688 NCI 





ARIZONA 





. Arizona State College (Tempe) : , 
Stannne (meen OO) 2 ee gle 6,000 DRMF 
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ARKANSAS 


. University of Arkansas (Little Rock): 


Meschan (DRIR-68) 


CALIFORNIA 


. ACS, Los Angeles Unit ‘Los Angeles) : 


Johnson (DRIR-47) 


2. California Institute of Technology (Pasadena): 


Beadle (BO-3D) 

Benzer (F-84) 

Bonner & Went (BO-4 D) 
Dougherty (F—54) 
Emerson caer toe ea 
Garner (F-88) 

Koepfli (C-354 C) 

Lucas (C—1325) 


3. University of California (Los Angeles & Berkeley) : 


Bassett (CIE-6C 

Berg (MOR-14) 

Bostick (C-—337 C3). ie 

Carpenter & Kinosita (C- -1350) - 

Chaikoff (IS—6C) 

Chaikoff (C-879 C) 

Dougherty (F—54)______- 

Dunn (PR-9C) 

Filer (C—448 C2) 

Evans (C-1098) 

Greenberg (E—4D) 

Greenberg (C-327 C3) 

Hassid & Stumpf (MET-4). 

Kelly (DRF-23A) 

Kirk (C-1D) 

Kirk (C—403 C3)___.._._-_--_-_- pha eis = 
Lawrence (GPM-3) 

Margen (DRF-9A) 

Moon (C—421 C2) 

Mustacchi (DRF-26A) 

Rabinovitz (F-93) 

Smyth (C-396 C2) 

Stanier & Duodoroff —— 

Stone (INSTR-43B) 

Tarver (IS-5D) 

EO oe nw 
Williams, A. R. (F-99)_..._._...._-___--- 
Williams, R. C. (PH-38D) 


. Cedars of Lebanon Hospital (Los Angeles) : 


Friedman (#91) 
Friedman (C—1059 C) 


. Lab. for Res. on Treatment of Cancer (Boulder 


Creek): 
Turner (C-957 C)._..-...------- 
Turner (C—957 C2) 

County Hospital 

Pearson (C—962 C)__- 


(Los Angeles): 


Hospital (San Francisco): Biskind 
(C-384 C3) - me 


. Rees-Stealy Med. Res. Fund (San. Diego) : 


Siammek (A te-tO)_ .. .. a -.-+--- 
Stimmel (C-—759 C2) ert 
(Santa 


Barbara): Bischoff (C—1176) 


10. University of Southern California (Los cirmsii 


Deuel & Cheng (G Jedeecean putes aie 
Pease (C—1142)_ STs 
Winzler (PR-14) 

Winzler (C—797 C2) 


Ext. time 


Ext. time 
Fellow 

7, 000 
Fellow 
Ext. time 
Fellow 
13, 716 

6, 000 


6, 500 
3, 000 
5, 298 
6, 091 


Ext. time 
12, 000 
5, 325 
Fellow 
10, 000 
3, 240 
17, 000 
Fellow 
2, 235 
Fellow 
Fellow 
101, 408 
8, 020 
50, 000 
7, 560 
7, 000 
Fellow 
7, 376 


2, 735 
4, 546 
1, 225 
3, 675 
12, 500 
5, 500 


5, 000 
5, 000 


10, 888 


_ 382 
4, 536 


DRMF 











. University of Connecticut (Storrs) : 


- 2 





Cunningham (F—64A) 
Griffin (PR-15)__._____-_- 
Kaplan (C—778 C2)_______ 
Kirkman (CP-18B)_______. 
Kirkman (C-—738 C2) 
Loring (PR-12A)__- 
Luck (C—484 C2) 
Pencharz (H-1)_________- 
Pencharz (C—1302) 
Salzberg (F—94)________- 
Tatum (EG-—27B) 
Tatum (#86)_______. 
Tatum & Griffin vee 1145). 7 
Twitty (CP-13C) _- ate 
Welsh (F-98) 







Darley (INST R-55) - _ __- 
Gordon & Taylor (C—649 C2). 
Herrmann (C—14A)_-_ 

Hill (C—600 C2) _ 
Puck (V- rs 
Puck (V—-16) __- 
Scharrer (CP-1C ‘ 
Taylor (C-487 C 2) _ 


. University of Denver (Denver): 


D’Amour (GPM-70)____- 







Landauer (EG-7C). 
Harrison et al (C—1028) 
Erslev (DRF-—45) ___- 


Yale University (New Haven): 


Albrink (F-62A)_________- 
Animal House (#24) 
Anlyan (C—1146) _ 
Banfield (F—63A) 
Bonner (BO-—12E) _ _- 
Boving (C—1259—-F-—2027) - 
Bunting (C—383 C3) __- 
Cliffton (INSTR-47B) - 
Cutter (CP-38) _ _ - 
Duran-Reynals (V—8D) - - -- 
Duran-Reynals (#20) ___. 
Duran-Reynals (C—997 C) 
Fruton (E-14D)_. 

Gardner (#13) 

Gardner (C—343 C3) _ 
Greene (CP—11C)____ 
Greene (#43) _. 

Greene (C—918 C) _- 
Hoberman (PR-11A)-_-- 
Kroll (F-70A) 


COLORADO 
. University of Colorado (Denver): 
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CONNECTICUT 


New Haven Hospital (New Haven): 


Nicholas & Boell (MOR-9B)_______- 


Parfentjev (C—1201) ___- 
Stone (PF-11C) 
Strong (#12) _- . 
Strong (C-—932 C) 


CALIFORNIA—continued. 
11. Stanford University (Stanford) : 


. VII Int’! Congress for Cell. Biol. (New Haven): 


5, 520 
Fellow 


20, 000 
9, 990 
10, 000 
9, 000 
2, 500 


Ext. time 


2, 625 
3, 000 


19, 000 


3, 000 


5, 000 
Fellow 


Fellow 
1, 000 
3, 900 

Fellow 
4, 212 

540 
8, 748 
6, 000 
3, 715 

9, 880 

16, 500 

18, 306 
7, 128 
6, 000 
7,473 
9, 500 

12, 000 

10, 065 
8, 000 

Fellow 
9, 600 
2, 786 

Fellow 

13, 430 
8, 000 


ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
DRMF 
ACS 
NCI 


AEC 


ACS 
NCI 
DRMF 


ACS 
JCC 
NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
NCI 
NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
JCC 
NCI 
ACS 
JCC 
NCI 
ACS 
NCC 
NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
JCC 
NCI 





MENGES 
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CONNECTICUT—continued 











. Yale University (New seen Continned: 





INARA iNet «8 






Sturtevant.(-15C)_._.._....._.______.-- $3,000 ACS 
5 ENE SS 0 5 Sa Fellow JCC 
d Van Wagenen & Gardner (C—429 C3)______ 12,960 NCI 
Bf wren ebmae).. Fellow JCC 








DELAWARE 






1. University of Delaware (Newark): 
Feeny (INSTR-34B) -....._.....-.__-_-- Ext. time ACS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 










1. Georgetown University: 















Geschickter (C—352 C2)____........._.._. 5,000 NCI 

Geschickter et al (C—1138)______-__________ 5,000 NCI 

Karezmar (C—831 C)___________- ape ese | 4,500 NCI 

Bienen Cw teey os 9,774 NCI 

2. George Washington University: 

PO (ae ERE 8,286 NCI 
3 Peer etre -er) 4,294 ACS 
* Cormmoan (C-1204). ...._._.._....._.-..- 5,511 NCI 
2 mone TiN 1 meee)... 20,000 ACS 
4 a cnnacdceukscn asses Ext. time DRMF 
FI Klopp (C-391 C3)__..-._.---_.-- Ne eae 7,975 NCI 
a NRE Ue Wor ee 9,936 NCI 
| 3. National Academy of Sciences: 
Be Grady (Amer. Reg. of Path.) was €2)... 5,400 NCI 
a = = ee 15,000 ACS 
a Hirner (C-o00 Oa)... occ ce... : 27,000 NCI 
uM EISELE” | aoe 5,500 ACS 
¥ I sk 2S Pt SIs or 1,000 JCC 
iad RO WOGr Sn) oe 10,800 NCI 
Pe Weed (Amer. Reg. of Path.) (INST-6D) --- 5,250 ACS 
; Pn Meee eee re eS lf 16,000 ACS 

Winternitz (C-1381)____- Boh 1 lesa oe ge at 15,000 NCI 





pesaet ake 





FLORIDA 












a 1. University of Florida (Gainesville) : 

. I ITS) sn nace are er eneow 18,500 NCI 
; Ray (C-976) _- eI TRE 12,560 NCI 
Bs Ray (C-1066)___. : Sete eC 10,000 NCI 
: . 4 University of Miami (Miami): 





Dunning (CP-6C)__________-_- nae ee YT 5,000 ACS 






GEORGIA 










. Emory University (Emory eeceer)* 








Friedewald (C-1217)_ Z iach 13,176: Nel 
Russell & Wilhelmi (EEP-6D) - aga edge 8,140 ACS 
Scarborough (INSTR-13C)_-__- 13,000 ACS 
2. University of Georgia (Athens & Augusta): 
NE ges | Fe) Saar ear ptecces 5,940 NCI 
Murphey (DRF-53) - ‘ Fellow DRMF 
5 3. Oglethorpe University (Ogle thorpe University): 





Cohen (CP-36) - : 4,500 ACS 












ILLINOIS 
‘, “Cancet Research”’ (Chicago) : 








‘Cancer Research” (#36) - — - is 5,500 JCC 
2. Carle Foundation (Urbana): 

Quastler (C-302 C3) - : 4,860 NCI 
3. Chicago Medical School (Chicago): 

Davidsohn (C-—1113)-_ : 13,198 NCI 





Neiman (V—12A)_-_ ' 3,000 ACS 










Anker (GPM-82) 
Barkulis (F- —. 
Bethard (DRSF-1) __ 
Clark (C-1054 C)_____ 
DeBruyn 
Doyle (E-26A)__ 
Gersh (C-5C). 
Gomori (C—1286) 
Green (C- 
Huggins (CBC-3B) 
Huggins (E-20B).. 


(R-9A) __-- 














































Jacobson (C—963 C)____ 
Kliiver (C-—332 C3) _- 
Lorinez (DRF-38) 
Moon (C-815 CR) 


Putnam (C-1331)____- 
Rothman (C-—1220) _- 
Steiner (CS—-1D)___- 
Talalay (DRF-59) ___ 
Vennesland (K-34) _ _ _- 
Weiss (MOR-I10B) __ _- 
5. Herrin Hospital (Herrin): 
Bornstein (CS—5A) _ _ - 


Catchpole (EEP-12A) 


Hughes (C-—1030) 
Ivy (C-317 C3) 
Ivy (C-737 C2) 
Ivy (C-1110) 
Luria (V-3D)-__.______- 
Poncher (C—875 C) 
Schour (C464 C3) 


Tannenbaum (N 
Tannenbaum ‘oonee C4) 


Freeman (C—826 C) 
King (C-365 C4)______- 
Martin (C-386 C3)__ 


Riegel (C-—608 C2)_____- 
Wartman (C-1005 C)____ 


Lindegren (C-1179) 


Campaigne (C—1125)__- 
Lawrence (DRIR-63)- 
Muller (EG-9D) 


Shrigley (#87) ____- 
Shrigley (C—1086) 

Sonneborn (EG-—31) 
Van Dyke (C-—832 C2) 


ILLINOIS—continued 
4. University of Chicago —- 


Coggeshall (INSTR-14C)_____ 


ED saad 


Hutchens (C—788 C2). eas 


Harvey & Bennett (C-—853 C) 
Harvey & Bennett (C—854 C) 


Riegel (S-5D)__.______________. 


1. Indiana University Pomenington & Sera: 


Muller (C-382 C3)_.._______- 


yy 


202: 


Kenyon (CIE-2D)____- 


Nicholas et al (C-814)____ 


2 ESE tt 


6. University of Illinois (Chicago): 
Bennett & Harvey (GPP- 


Spiegelman (C-1094 C)__ 
7. Michael Reese mem ot (Chicago) : 
C) 


8. Northwestern University (Evanston): 


. University of Southern Illinois (Carbondale): 


INDIANA 












$4, 300 
Fellow 
Fellow 
10, 044 
150, 000 
6, 048 
8, 060 
13, 000 
8, 996 
4, 520 
55, 000 
Ext. time 


14, 287 
7, 551 
3, 132 

Fellow 

30, 000 
5, 409 
7, 830 
4, 374 

11, 718 

Fellow 
6, 000 
9, 625 


15, 000 
15, 000 





aig 


Te aR OR aR ore a 2 het GA 
Se PRR AIBA SIR NERS A CRO SABRE BE ede 





a6 


Agi care 


Bcf cceateee 


Js ite a CN iets 














foah eB Wig tary oc hs eens 


ee eae 


ee 
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INDIANA—Ccontinued 


. University of Notre Dame (Notre Dame): 


Campbell (CH-3) 
Campbell (C-399 C3) 
Reyniers (DRIR-48) 


. Iowa State College (Ames): 

Fox (C-—325 C2) 

. State University of Iowa (Iowa City): 
Gerarde (F-89) 

Leinfelder (CP—31A) 

Marsh & Beams (CP-27A) 
Witschi (MOR-11B) 


KANSAS 


. Kansas State College (Manhattan): 
) 


Kummerow (CBC-—4A 


. University of Kansas (Kansas City): 


Stowell (C—9C) 
Stowell (C-728 C2) 
Stowell (C-1193) 


KENTUCKY 


. University of Louisville (Louisville) : 


Hall (MOR-12A) 


LOUISIANA 


. Louisiana State University (New Orleans): 


Burdette (C—1063 C) 
Burdette (C—1208) 


. Tulane University (New Orleans): 


Dunlap (C—745 C2) 
Nieset & Murison (CPF-—5A) 
Nieset & aaite (PH-8B) 


Segaloff (INSTR- 53) 
Seglaloff (DRIR-49) 
Segaloff (C—817 C2) 

Smith (C—825 C) 


. Jackson Memorial Lab. (Bar Harobor): 
Hummel et al (V-—4D) 
Hummel & Little (EG—10D) 


SSSI Ree aan eae 


Kaliss (CP—40) 

Little (H-3) 

Little (C—729 C2)___-_ 
Little (C—1073 R) 
Little (C—1074 R) 


mate Cage ee ‘or 


Little et al. (#35) 
Russell (EG—12D) 
Sawin (EG—1D) 
Sawin (C-—28 C3) 
Snel! (CP-7 

Snell (EG-14D)_- 
Wooley (CIE-4D) 


9, 730 


Fellow 
Ext. time 
5, 000 

5, 000 


4, 568 
11, 804 


10, 000 
Ext. time 
4, 500 

13, 000 
25, 000 
15, 000 
10, 000 

9, 990 


19, 263 
15, 304 
22, 008 
6, 500 
3, 942 
5, 022 
13, 856 
5, 238 
3, 780 
3, 316 





1. Carnegie Institute of Washington (Baltimore): 
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MARYLAND 


Flexner (CP-2D)______ Papp tae indy op ta lp ses gg 
PRE SE eTOE) 
Dene Tas Rae) ee 


2. Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore): 


meewer Cae (Go)... 6 oo 
EEN on ec emmccoucwen 
Cn TS OB) on 
a TEED on a Sn 
Friedenwald (MOR-5C)_________- Beene: 
Friedenwald (C—770 C2)___._____________- 
Hellerman (C—392 C4) __-_ Lee eo : 
Ell fe een neo 
Long & Schoenbach (BI-3D)_-_-__- Spears ae 
lt etl SR en ce 
MY SAPs WO). ew und 
Eo oa ow cleo mon wabenne 
NR TP IE oo os ain sw cnc dite melee 
Morgan (C-393 C3)........_._____- 
DORMER AD) ee 
Pe SO 
NE A + | EE ane eR ea ati 
ONES MACE RIA NI ae ee ae 
Scott (INSTR 45B)_-_ ~~ vas naw 
Strong (PH-11)- Sint nan 6 oeeiaieoe, Be 
NUN RY es 
TeLinde & Scott (CPF—3B) ___- evi 
Wilkins (CIE-12B)__ CNS 


. University of Maryland (College. Park): 


Denke & Reeve (C~4 —430 erscaninei Pirie S ee 
Figge (C—845 C2)_______ nee eect | © 
Woods (C-610 C)____- bcs en ee 


. National Cancer Institute (Bethesda): 


Hammer (BAF-6)_-__- ES OT Speen on 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. Amherst College (Amherst): 


Hinton (CP-—17B).___--_- 
Kidder (N-2C) 
Plough (EG_23B)_ ere 


. Beth Israel Hospital (Boston) : 


Persky (DRF-54) _______- 
Tobin (DRF-57) ___.______-- 


. Boston Dispensary (Boston): 


Thannhauser (E-17C)____- 


. Boston University (Boston): 


Gensler (CBC-—6A)_______- Seored 
Lemon (C-930 C)___-__--- Set 


Maes to -3ens).....<---.- Ropar ey em Beer 
. Children’s Medical Center (Boston) : 

paren tee O46). 2 oo ck = 

MEE AD ss nn on ee 


. Evans-Mass. Memorial Hospitals (Boston) : 


Crockett (DRF-—44) 


7. Free Hospital for Women (Brookline): 


ST SB aE lies mete ee, 
RCE So SS A i ee 


. Harvard University (Cambridge): 


peer -OE)).. eo 
gen Cc SY rt ee A 
i te Beet) oS re 
Campagna-Pinto (F-86)............-_.--- 
eS ouinane 
6 | eee ae. 
RN oc ork vee ca ecnd eee” 





Fellow 

4, 212 

6, 000 

14, 094 
27, 216 
11, 210 
11, 340 
Ext. time 
7, 500 

9, 000 

6, 480 
Ext. time 
4, 644 

10, 500 


7, 560 
7, 649 
6, 800 


Fellow 


5, 101 
6, 000 
2, 600 


Fellow 
Fellow 


8, 100 


5, 724 
16, 350 
6, 500 


21, 600 
30, 000 


Fellow 


5, 750 
900 


5, 214 
12, 000 
95, 000 
Fellow 

4, 369 

7, 800 

9, 818 









ACS 
ACS 
ACS 


DRMF 
DRMF 


ACS 


ACS 
NCI 
NCI 


NCI 
NCI 


DRMF 


ACS 
NCI 


ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 







oe 







: 




































asa NYE Bat RET ESTER ING OPERAS 






SPRIDE eee R Pane 








peas SI ones 



























> Be) 








See ee a rk sone aso 









































8. Harvard University (Cambridge)—Continued 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Ccontinued 


Greep (EEP- 13A) 
MOIE WE Pau)... 2200 -3552-- 
Means (EEP- 2D) _ : 
Means (C-313 C4)________- 
Nathanson (C-1048 C) _____- 
Seligman (C-312 C5) -__- 
Smith (CPB-8C) 
MR Crs a 
Stare &}Geyer (C-—722 C2)__ 
Steinberg (F- 95) _- _- 
Thimann (BO-6D)-_- -~—_- 
Warren (GPM-76) -_ _ _- 
Warren (C-301 C4)__ 
Wetmore (BO-16B)___- 
Wislocki (C-—3D) __ __- 
Zameheck (DRSF-18) _ - 


9. V Int’l. Cancer Congress—American Assoc. for 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Cancer ener (Boston): 
SES ce | Sy A I Sa ll Aiea ei ees 
Marine Biological iota (Woods Hole): 
Packard & Failla (R-7B)_ 
Massachusetts General Hospital (Boston): 
Aub (C-558 C2)__- Se 
Aub & Zamecnik (E-16B) -- Soh tea 
Bauer (INSTR 16C)__________- 
Henneman (DRF-47) _- 
Klein (F-—92) - 
Lipmann (C ‘823 0)... * 
Selverstone (DRSF-13) - 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge) : 


Beers (F—83) 

Bolt & Ballantine (C- 1129 m3. 
Loofbourow (PH-1D)_- 
Loofbourow (PH-9B) 

Robertson (F—72A) __ 

Snell (re73 A) 

Trump (INSTR- -29B) _ 

Vallee (F-41) __- 


3. Mount Holyoke iden” seca Hadley): 


Smith (C-988 C) 


. New England Center Hospital (Boston): 


Dameshek (CPB~16) _- 

Stanley (C-1196)_______- 
Stefanini (DRSF- ae 

Sweet & Selverstone (C-1346) ___ 


. New England Deaconess Hospital (Boston): 


Hicks (C-1042 C)_--_- 


5. Peter Bent Brigham Hospital (Boston) : 


Hirsch (DRF-48) 


. Polaroid Wis oration (Cambridge): 


Land (INSTR-30C) 


. Pratt Diagnostic Hos eng (Boston) : 


Rosenthal (DRF-30A) 


19. Smith College rie se 


Blakeslee (C—796 C2)__..._.____--_---- 


. Thorndike Mem.—Boston City Hospital (Boston) : 


DW. LAPRse ok se a) cao cke oe we 
. Tufts College (Medford & Boston): 

ben Tae ME OE. too ecm nae 

Christensen (C—1268) 

DE TER ST ee owe 

Homburger (INSTR-31C)______-_----- Syke 
Homburger (DRIR 78) _____---_--- 
Homburger (C-914 C)_______.- 





$10, 487 
Fellow 
6. 638 
30, 615 
6, 182 
30, 000 
1, 200 

6, 423 
20, 000 
Fellow 
Ext. time 
18, 295 
14, 884 
7, 500 
14, 000 
Fellow 


5, 000 
500 


15, 712 
11, 232 
100, 000 
Fellow 
Fellow 
11, 448 
Fellow 


Fellow 
22, 000 
12, 528 
20, 166 
Fellow 
Fellow 
20, 000 
Fellow 


3, 300 
3, 348 
5, 431 
Fellow 
18, 554 
8, 343 
Fellow 
30, 000 
Fellow 
9, 390 
Fellow 
Fellow 
9, 180 
7, 500 
50, 000 


25, 000 
19, 736 


ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
NCI 
NCI 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
AEC 
NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 


NCI 
ACS 


NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
DRMF 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 


ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 
ACS 


NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
NCI 
DRMF 
ACS 
DRMF 
NCI 
DRMF 
DRMF 
NCI 
NCI 
ACS 


DRMF 
NCI 
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MASSACHUSETTS—continued 


21. Tufts College (Medford & Boston)—Continued 
Rapport (C-—410 C3) 
Shen (CPB-—15A) 
Ue TESTO eS ag 
22. Wellesley College (Wellesley) : 
Austin (C-689 C2)_________- 
pO A oil i eR ae ie 
Wilson (EG—26B) __.______._.____.-__..- 
23. Worchester Fdn. for Exp. Biol. Shrewsbury): 
Pineus (DRIR-61) 






MICHIGAN 


. Detroit Institute for Cancer Research (Detroit): 
Denues (C—1151)_____- ae 
Johnson (C-928 C) 
Simpson (INSTR- 170) 
Simpson (C-556 C2) _ 
Harper Hospital (Detroit): 
meygnous ot al: (i-2C) te 
Michigan State College (Fast Lansing) : 
DE At ee SA) SS ook ehh dae a 
Meites (H—2)__-___- 
Tukey & Lucas (CH-1)-_____-_-_-.-.._-- 
Wolternick & “et G SH; 
WP EPRINS on eee 
4.U niversity of Michigan (Ann Asbor): 
Baker & Whitaker (C-768 C2)___________- 
Bethell (GP M-80)_____- be cei oeeereene Reo 
DOO Fe RI) os ici or eee 
Walle OA OSs (Pen eees)... 2. - 2 oc ce wn 
Gomberg & Hodges (G PP- 3) 
Lerver (MET-1) 
DN SEP) oo 
PURER. a ee 
Wheeler (C- 1071 C) 
Wheeler (C—1334) 


ee 


MINNESOTA 


1. University of Minnesota (Minneapolis) : 
Barnum (V—5D)__- fs 
Bittner (EG—-17D)- 

Bittner (EG—-18D)- 

Bittner (C-372 C3)___- 

Diehl (INSTR-49A) - 

Diehl (INST R-—54) _ _ - 

Ferguson (DRF-18A)-_ 

lick (C-—294 C3)__- 

Hitchcock (C—1218)___- 

Huseby (CPF—4B) ___ 
Kirschbaum (BI—10A)____..------------- 
Kirschbaum (C-347 C5) - 
Kolthoff (C-721 (C2). 
SU NONNIND oo ro ec. to SS oe 
Mason (C-1171)____- 
Moore (C-—552 C2) 
Newberry (F-77A) 
Niazi (DRF-274A) _- 
Reed (EG—24B) 

Reed (C-720 C2)___- 
Syverton (V-6D) _- 
Svverton (C~—725 C2) _~ 
ES a SS > | ean 
Wangensteen (C-—298 C4)___- 
Wattenberg (F-82) ____-- 
Wild (C—1244)___.__.-_- 


$10, 152 
5, 778 
Fellow 


2, 355 
4, 866 
630 


9, 500 


8, 370 
6, 000 
25, 000 
7, 500 


Ext. time 


9, 400 
5, 600 
6, 250 
15, 120 


9, 000 
202, 500 
8, 348 
Ext. time 
5, 885 


Fellow 
14, 040 





ACS 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS ‘% 
ACS 
DRMF 
NCI 
NCI 
ACS 
ACS 
NCI 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
NCI 
ACS 
DRMF 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
ACS 
NCI 
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MISSOURI 


. Midwest Research Institute (Kansas City): 
Goodson (C-—527 C2) 
Hoehn (C-802 C) 

29. University of Missouri (Columbia): 
Bernstein (F-85) 
Faberge (C-990 C) 
Green (C-1131) 
Mazia (E-9D) 
Stadler (EG—25B) 
Thomas (C-824 C) 
Thomas (C-—1327) 

_ St. Louis University (St. Louis): 
Bauer (C-—707 C2) 
ERE GM eos 

. Washington University (St. Louis): 

Bregoff (PF—16A) Fellow 
Commoner (V—9a) 5, 400 
Cori (E-25A) 8, 100 
Falzone (F—66A) Fellow 
Gutsche (C—989 C) 8, 748 
Lansing (C—15<A) 7, 992 
Lansing (C—15) Ext. time 
Loeb (DRF-51) : Fellow 
Lowry (C~11B) 12, 000 
Moore (INSTR-32C) 39, 000 
Moore (DRIR-44) Ext. time 
Ogura (C—1368) = 4, 621 
Roberts (C—1245) 13, 000 
Silberberg & Silberberg (N-—7B) 3, 500 





si ete a fe aN ga Hea Rem a tk Nl Ue ve i i a ct lial ss 
ok SS REAL Ue ERS NA MSIE DDI ARGISS 0S ES RMN GER Ca og Hd oak aE 


NEBRASKA 


Dp 
we 
Fe 
K 


. University of Nebraska (Lincoln & Omaha): 
Olson (C—1369) NCI 
Sluter (DRIR-62) DRMF 


NEVADA 
. University of Nevada (Reno): 
Jones (DRIR-69) DRMF 


NEW JERSEY 


. Princeton University (Princeton): 
Bonner (MOR-16) 2,000 ACS 
Frankhauser (MOR-15) 6,642 ACS 
Jacobs (BO-18A) 3,000 ACS 
Jacobs (BO-18s) Ext. time DRMF 
. Rutgers University (New Brunswick): 
Allison (CP-—23B) 5,000 ACS 
Allison (INSTR-51A) 25,000 ACS 
Allison (DRIR-53) 10,000 DRMF 
Allison (DRIR-77) ___._.------- TRS = Ses 5,000 DRMF 
Allison (C—1335) 15,000 NCI 
Nickerson (CP-28A) ACS 


NEW YORK CITY 


. ACS—New York City Cancer Committee: 

N. ¥. C. C. C. (DRIR-64) 250,000 ear- 

marked for ACS research DRMF 

2. American Museum of Natural History: 

Breder (H-4) ACS 
Breder (INSTR-42B) Ext. time ACS 
Breder (DRIR-58) __- Sem for 10,000 DRMF 
Breder (DRIR-73) C 15,000 DRMF 


79807—51—pt. 4-14 
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3. Columbia University: 
Barth (MOR-2C) 































































Berg (C-632-—C2)______ 
Chargaff (PR-1D)___- 


Curth (CS-6A)_____- 
Dische (PR-16) 
Dunn (EG-5D) - a 
Engle & Taylor (CPF- 1C)__ 
Gang (C-1247—F-1843) - 
Gelhorn (BI-1C) - 


Grinnell (C—1337) - S 
Haagensen (DRIR-56) .- 
Haagensen (C—428—C3) __ 
Howes (C-286 C-3R)_- 
Hudson (DRSF-7) _ _- 
Jailer (DRSF-8) 
Jailer (S—12A) 
Levy (C-—1109 R)-_- 
Loeb (CPB-11B) 
Murray (CP-4C)_ 
Rappleye (INSTR-18C) 
Rittenberg (IS-2D)__-_ 
vem dame-loc)... 5. 
Tanenbaum (PF-14A)- 

Twombly (#89) _____- 

4, Cornell University Medical School: 
Cattell (BI-2C) vee Deans 
du Vigneaud (E-27A)- ‘ 
Kennedy (DRF-6A) -__- 
ee 8) 
Kidd (C-—284 C4)_____- 
Riker (MA-7B) _____ 
Tumor Clinic (#85) ____ 

5. Fordham University: 
Berger (C-—492 C2) 
Cerecedo (DRIR-41) 
Cerecedo (C—685 C2) - 

6. Harlem Hospital: 

Wright (DRIR-50)____._______- 
Wright (C-629 C2)__.._.________ 

7. Manhattan Eye, Ear & Throat Hospital: 
Buschke (C-1008 eae 

8. Memorial Hospital Center: 

Adair & Escher (C—476 C2) 
Bader (DRF-1A) 
Becker (DRF-—40) ______._____-- 
Bodansky (C-676 C2)_____.___- 2 
Bodansky (C-—1351) 
Brown (C—471 C2)__........ .-- 
Burchenal (DRSF-2) 


Dobriner (S—4C) 
Eliel (DRSF-3) 
Escher (DRSF-4) __ - 
Ewing (BAF-5) 
Fath (DRF-46) 
Gallagher (C—440 C2) 
Hollander (DRF-49)___________- 
Karnofsky (DRSF-9) 
Koch (DRF-50) 
Mellors (DRSF-11) 


Pearson (DRSF-12) 





Clarke et al (CIE-3D)_________. 


Gorbman (C-—416—C 2)... eb Shiels 


Capeci (DRF-43) _______---_--- 


Moore & Stock (C—1355) _-______- 


NEW YORK ciITy—continued 


Fellow 
5, 000 


4, 500 
Ext. time 
Fellow 
12, 000 
25, 000 

8, 468 

4, 000 


2, 160 
Ext. time 
9, 000 


10, 000 
20, 000 


6, 480 


15, 400 
Fellow 
Fellow 
10, 000 

6, 000 
25, 760 
Fellow 
Fellow 
20, 000 
Fellow 
Fellow 
Fellow 
Fellow 
39, 009 
Fellow 
Fellow 
Fellow 
Fellow 
20, 000 
Fellow 


JCC 
NCI 
DRMF 
NCI 


DRMF 
NCI 


NCI 


NCI 
DRMF 


See 


Hiss PIE i eral 2) 











i a 
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NEW YORK CITy—continued 


8. Memorial Hospital! Center—Continued 
Rawson (EEP-14D) a $10, 000 
Rawson (GP M-36) : 40, 000 
Rawson et al (C-310 C6)_______________- 16, 956 
Rawson et al (C—925 C2) 20, 000 
Rawson & Tagnon (C—1144) Sey 8, 910 
Rhoads (INSTR-10D) 250, 000 
Rhoads (INSTR-33B) 40, 000 
Rhoads (INSTR-52) 50, 000 
Rhoads & Mellors (C—1345)_____________- 10, 000 
Boppes (DHF-2eA).. 2. Jo se ce Fellow 
Shulman (DRF-32A) Fellow 
Sonenberg (F—55A)___________- Fellow 
Southam (DRF-334A) Ror ioee 3 a ee Fellow 
Stock & Biesele (C-—678 C2) ‘ 6,912 
Stock & Burchenal (C-679 C2) __ AR 7, 581 
Stock & Karnofsky (C-675 C2) ___ 10, 044 
Stock & Philips (C-415 C2)_______-_____- 30, 000 
Talbot (F-12B) Fellow 
Woodward (GPM-—42)________...____._-_- 2, 700 
9. Montefiore Hospital: 
Baumann (C-—991 C) 5, 616 
Lazzio & Stern (GPM-—93) 30, 000 
Seidlin (C-397 C3) 10, 000 
Zimmerman (C—1082) 10, 000 
. Mount Sinai Hospital: 
Feitelberg & Klemperer (C-—7C) 3, 780 
Feitelberg & Loevingar (R-10A)_________- 3, 750 
Loevenser (GPP-9)_._.........._-...__.._ 5, 100 
Snapper (C-—1333) 4, 300 
. New York Botanical Garden: 
Robbins (BO-9C) 6, 500 
2. New York Medical College—Flower Hospital: 
Kleiner & Black (DRIR-57)- ----- hs 8,500 DRMF 
. New York University: 
Carter (DRIR-—59) ____- LURE LE Rae 10,000 DRMF 
de Bodo (EEP-15A) _-- ee Ss 7, 652 
Goldfeder (DRIR-—-55)_____---_- : ; 4, 000 
Goldfeder (C—417 C2)____- at 9, 231 
Goldsmith & Nigrelli (C-388 C2)... ee eS. 7, 938 
Kopac (C-—843 C2)____--- nae 9, 579 
Levy (PR-4C) _- : oo oe 9, 200 
Marsland (C-807 eaten sg 5 ae ke 2, 700 
Ochoa (E-10C)____-- ; eer 4, 800 
Ratner (E- 21B) enh ies ‘ 5, 076 
. New York Zoological Society: 
Gordon (C-297 C3) 19, 834 
. Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research: 
Fellow 
Opie (#49) 8, 000 
Vanamee (F—48B) Fellow 
3. St. Vincent’s st 
Rottino (INSTR-—46B) 15, 000 
Rottino (C—368 C4) 6, 000 
. Sloan-Kettering Institute: 
Rhoads (DRIR-76) 38,000 DRMF 


NEW YORK STATE 


. Albany Medical College Swroy fd 
orhans & Faloon (C—908 C 
Wright & Wolfe pete 

. Bassett Hospital ag 
Porter (C-—1027 

. Brooklyn Botanic Garden (Brooklyn): 
Black (BO-1C) 
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. Brooklyn College (Brooklyn): 
ER EPO) oan wc cto cutccemenel 
LS. ee ee ee ee | 
Ritter GE BOA) Won ou ee eee fed BE 
5. Buffalo General Hospital (Buffalo): 

Bees Caer WTA)» xis oes cee Cli 
6. University of Buffalo (Buffalo): 
Golden (C—1170) 
POMP RAPOMOT TS). =o Scere ee eau wnead 
Talbott (CIE—10C) 


7. Carnegie Inst. of Washington (Cold Spring Harbor): 


Demerec (EG-21C)_..... ee 
8. Cornell University (Ithaca): 

AE een neue 
9. Hickrill Chem. Res. Fdn. (Katonah): 

a Da A pn 0 Sane a 
10. Jewish Hospital (Brooklyn): 

OE RAP eE EU) et oe ee ce ces 
11. Nassau Hospital (Mineola): 

et eer 6 So 
12. New York State Coll. Agric. (Ithaca): 

Smith & Srb (C—1256) 

Steward €C—1457) 22 ee 
13. St. Univ. of N. Y. Med. Center at Syracuse Univ. 

(Syracuse) : 

Bass & Tepperman (C—1311) 

Neish (BAR 4) 

Tepperman (E ‘i P-9B) 

Westerfeld (N—10A)....-.-...2.2-- 22-2 LL 
14. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (Brooklyn): 


Pamkucnen (¥—10A). ... 2.0. 50.2..20euks 
UM RO) oe ee 


15. University of Rochester (Rochester) : 
Bloor (C—669 C2) 
Bloor, Hodge, & Stotz we Ee | eee 
Caplin (C- 755 C2)_- Se emasuceeek 
Clark (#82) - ere ene te 
Dounes (C-004 C).........-..------. 
meonmeuer (Cr-Ou) uo. oe ee ee 
Keutmann (C—1003 C)_. 
eS, ©) a ee eno 
Kochakian (S—10B)__--_- 
McCann (C—739 C2)___-_- 
Mider (CS-2C) _- 
Deen Weaen) oe et a: 
IS Et C2) "ta San ve Ye S 
MOMON (PP RlIt-O1) oo ee ee ld 
Morton & Mider (INSTR-57) 
Steward (BO-15B) 
ee CoH One Coe ce kerr 

16. Syracuse University (Syracuse): 
EN oe ho ie adieenccwenoses 

17. Trudeau Foundation (Saranac Lake): 

Vorwald (DRIR-75) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1. American Assoc. for Cancer Research (Chapel Hill): 
SRO? APPA PEA) oo ce icc cnn wbacndan= 
2. Duke University (Durham): 
SORE TRAD) crc cwc reteset teteeeid 
ek 6 ae. er eee ne SE ae) 
Meare TOsete GC) oo. nec ewe nano nudbacdaws 
NS AEE ke sen Nay © 
Engel. (HiEP-10B).. .....- ce becial 


NEW YORK STATE—Ccontinued 


$3, 500 
6, 350 
3, 500 

Fellow 

10, 443 
7, 000 
6, 000 
7, 400 
5, 967 

10, 000 

10, 000 
1, 000 


5, 864 
11, 000 


Ext. time 
9, 828 


3, 550 


10, 000 
Ext. time 
20, 000 
Fellow 
































































ACS 

NCI bs 

ACS Ss 
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NCI a 

NCI be 

ACS a 

ACS a 

ACS a 

NCI 3 

DRMF § 

ACS Fi 

NCI p 

NCI D 

NCI y 

ACS a 

ACS 

ACS 3 

ACS ? 

ACS 

NCI 

NCI 

NCI 

JCC 

NCI 

ACS 

NCI 

ACS 

ACS 

NCI 

ACS 

NCI 
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NORTH CAROLINA—continued 



























. Duke University (Durham)—Continued 
i Pee 490A) $9,180 ACS 
a Sehwartz (DRSF-15)___..._____________- Fellow ACS 
2 Stoddard (C-1211)_........_.____-_____- 2,646 NCI 
q eae oe) Fellow DRMF 
3. University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill): 
I 33. oe a are 3,000 JCC 





NORTH DAKOTA 


. University of North Dakota (Grand Forks): 
Ruth (CS-9A) (Also at Univer. of Cincin- 
28 URE SES INE ey ag 2 ag ier ac" 






OHIO 


. University of Cincinnati (Cincinnati) : 
I UR Se ec ca) In Ra peg eat ta 6,000 ACS 
Ruth (CS-9A) (Also at Univ. of North 

| ERG SET oleate eye ee Ses 1,372 ACS 


SE CC) oe aa cee 10,000 NCI 

EM TNR ERMD oe a 7,895 NCI 

» 2. Kenyon College (Gambier) : 

Thornton (MOR-13A) _._......_...--__-- 1,500 ACS 

| 3. Ohio State University (Columbus): 

a Doan & Hoster (INSTR-—56)____._________- 25,000 ACS 

¥ spomee (07-80ee C)~ 8,000 NCI 

a Newman (C—483 C2)._.._._.__.________-- 4,700 NCI 

a Newman (C-829 C) _--_..._....--------- 8,100 NCI 

S Schlumberger (C—490 C2)_______- ae Sts tein 3,200 NCI 

Towbin (C-819 C)___________- bale geged 3,834 NCI 

' 4. Western Reserve University (C leveland) : 

3 PRI 280 0) Aol s eS es Fellow ACS 
Hirschmann (S-8D)_-_-_____- see eriptcne oe 2 4,536 ACS 
IN gr > ne Fellow ACS 
‘rewoerer (CPB-17)_.....-..---2--2--2. 6,966 ACS 


EE Eg ops ce foe eer ee 15,000 ACS 


OKLAHOMA 
. Oklahoma A. & M. Coll. Res. Fdn. 












(Stillwater) : 


EE Es a et ee 3,748 NCI 
2. University of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City): 

ON i Ss OS). \ a eae ee Ext. time ACS 

Hopps (CP—25A)_________- TREE ID 5,000 ACS 

ok se) RRR nn ne 3, 1384 ACS 





OREGON 






. Oregon State College (Corvallis) : 


IIT, SS SS ESS Cea eee 3,996 ACS 
2. University of Oregon (Portland): 

Frisch (CPB-13A)_-....-.-__-_-- dd bob. 2,000 ACS 

eroseman (C-1206)................_--..- 5,400 NCI 

moma tGr-gen). es 6,000 ACS 


SmOeette-Geo (2)... 5-4 +-th55-- E 11,016 NCI 











PENNSYLVANIA 






. Duquesne University (Pittsburgh) : 


a A" , Riibaplipaiaie epenaagiae aan 3,600 NCI 

PPM EEE LOR) oo. ks ac keneb nck 3,500 NCI 
2. Institute for Cancer Research (Philadelphia) : 

MNS SRT ce a ewe eh 9,000 NCI 

peewee (C-O13).._......._. DLA Ren Rae 5,000 NCI 

[eee CGH) = oo ee eo oe es 12,673 ACS 
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2. Institute for Cancer Research (Philadelphia)—Con. 
Creech (PR-13A) 
Lavine (C—1252) 
aes ears oe rae ee 
oS) eee ee arg tree 
Pebtereon (0-1968) _.. 20 3 
Reimann (INSTR-21C) 
Reimann (C—-315 C3) 
Schultz (EG—29A) 
PIED oS ocean de pawn en 
Toennies (C—1249)_________ eae AR Ra 
Weinhouse (E-30A)..--............._.-_. 
pene MU re oc 
EON Goi cam cndendecnkunus 

3. Jeanes Hospital (Philadelphia) : 
SR a OP ae ce ee ee ee ee 

4. Jefferson Medical College (Philadelphia) : 
Paxchkis & Cantarow (S—3D) - 2 
Pearlman (C—295 C)____-_--- 
Rutman (C-—1307) ___-------- 
Schneider (C—1255)_______-- 
Stasney (C—1049C)______ 

5. Pennsylvania Hospital (Philadelphia) : 
‘Tocantins (C-509 C2)_- 

6. Pennsylvania State College (State College): 

Beck (C—648 C2)- 

7. University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) : 
Balant (PF—15A)- 

Blakemore (DRF-41) 

Breedis (C—1116) 

SECEDE ODO... | herd oa che 

Ehrenstein (S—7D)__- 

DURUM Ee. 6 ia os i cea 

Ehrenstein (C—757 C)-_ 

Flesch (DRSF-—5) 

Goddard (BI-6B) ____-_--- 

Coman (C-—-731 C2) _- 

Goddard et al (C—488 C2) __- 

Gyorgy (N-8A) 

Gyorgy (C-—1197) 

Gurin (C-1344) _ _- 

Hardy (DRSF-6) 

Heilbrunn (C—411 C2) ___- 

Horning (BI-7B) __- 

Jones (CH-2) _- 

Lucke (#93) 

Mesecon (DRF-25A) 

Meverhof (E-11C) 

Mudd (V-—15A)__- 

Mudd (V-15) 

Pillsbury (CS-7A) 

Shorey (C-1266-F-2031) 

Sonne (#61—22) 

Whiting (C—741 C2) __ 

Williams, R. “ (CP-34A) 

Williams, W. J. (F—100)__-_- 

Wilson fig 4D) Preis 

rae Tae) SE eee Soe eee, 

Wilson (DRIR-54) 

Wilson (C-—1199) - Se eet ee 

Wilson & Buchanan (€ -1135)_ ee re Se 





PENNSYLVANIA—Ccontinued 


2, 300 


Fellow 
Fellow 

5, 346 

5, 000 

4, 000 
Ext. time 
12, 312 
Fellow 

7, 500 

11, 502 
14, 968 
Ext. time 
11, 880 
13, 932 
Fellow 

9, 828 

7, 500 

6, 804 

6, 800 
Fellow 
12, 846 

5, 000 
Ext. time 
6, 000 
540 
Fellow 

3, 078 

4, 968 
Fellow 
15, 000 
Ext. time 
7, 000 

5, 697 

10, 800 
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PENNSYLVANIA—continued 


8. University of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh) : 
Danowski (DRIR-66) 
Hofmann & Axelrod (N-4D)______________ 3,500 ACS 
Hofmann & Axelrod (N-—4Cs) 
Tarail (DRF-56) 


rou ie--40)). oo et Fellow ACS 
9, Wm. H. Singer Mem. Res. Lab. (Pittsburgh): 

Sept t ek 000). lk 6,350 NCI 
10. Smith, Kline & French Labs. (Philadelphia) : 

Muyo. {C-1058 Cj)... 10,000 NCI 
11. Temple University (Philadelphia) : 

Menkin (C-279 C3)_...............-____- 8,400 NCI 

Spiegel-Adolf (C-—447 C2)_________________ 5,000 NCI 
12. Wistar Inst. of Anatomy & Biology (Philadel- 

phia) : 
Lewis (C—285 C3)_________ a ape mS 2 10,800 NCI 
pwn ee ee ©) ee meee: 16,200 NCI 


RHODE ISLAND 


1. Brown University (Providence): 


PMN tate 5S Soe ek 3,000 ACS 

I No ee 4,250 ACS 

NN UR ROU) oF 2. 014 NCI 

NS Carte ee coool kk naar 3, 612 ACS 

Me SOME RG). eS ocak 12,528 NCI 
2. Rhode Island State Coll. (Kingston): 

emeene (7-B00 Ge)... <2. -..-.---.---.- 600 NCI 
3. Rhode Island State Dept. of Health (Providence): 


SD, a aa 2 NCI 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. Med. Coll. of State of So. Carolina (Charleston): 
meaty Cr-Ot 6 Ce) eo een c oe we 


TENNESSEE 


. Meharry Medical College (Nashville) : 
Hahn (GPM-—48) _._- xe 73,000 AEC 
2. University of Tennessee (Memphis): 
Alden (CP-—24A)_____ 3,115 ACS 
Erickson (C—1209) 8,000 NCI 
Sprunt (INSTR-22C) 15,000 ACS 
Sprunt (C—1207) - - - - 11,826 NCI 
Touster (C—1243) __- 4,482 NCI 
Van Middlesworth (N-114A) _- 3,800 ACS 


Van Middlesworth (N-11)_- Ext. time DRMF 
Wood (PH-6B) -_ _ - : 1,000 ACS 
Wood (C-—1228) _____- 4,320 NCI 
Zilversmit (E-33A) _- 5,500 ACS 
Zilversmit (E-33) Ext. time DRMF 


3. Vanderbilt University (Nashville): 
McSwain (CIE-13A)____- 3,879 ACS 
Towery (C—1279). , 250 NCI 








TEXAS 


Baylor University (Dallas): Spurr (BI-11A) -_ ---- é ACS 
2. Foundation of Applied Research (San Antonio): 
ep RPO ne 5,400 ACS 
3. Human Genetics Research (San Antonio): 


dnemeen (Fee Cm) oo ask noc esse 885 NCI 








ee rs $10,000 DRMF 


“Fat en ee Ext. time DRMEF 
“GS eae aac el ee Fellow DRMF 
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TEXas—continued 


4. University of Texas, M. D. Anderson Hospital 
(Austin, Galveston & Houston): 
Clark (INST R-23C) 
Clark (DRIR-65) 
Foster (E-23B) 
Oliver (HG—2D) 
Pomerat (CP-12C) 
Russell (C—1212) 
Sinclair (C—1100) 


1. Salt Lake General Hospital (Salt Lake City): 

Palmer (F—60A) Fellow 
2. University of Utah (Salt Lake City): 

Davenport (E—-19B) Ext. time 

Dougherty (CPB-10B) 

Eichwald (C-999 C) 

TOD se on ewe 

Marcus (E-36) 

Newby (EG-—30A) 

Newby (EG-—30) 

Samuels (EEP-8B) 

Samuels & Reich (C—307 C3) 

Sayers (CIE-8C) 

Wintrobe (DRIR-70) 

Wiswell (F-—75A) Fellow 


VERMONT 


|. University of Vermont (Burlington): 
Novikoff (E-32A) 5, 400 
Novikoff (E-32) Ext. time 
Pearson (C—431 C3) 15, 000 


VIRGINIA 


1. Medical College of Virginia (Richmond): 
Clayton (C-—17) 
Williams (INSTR-40B) 
Williams (C—1143) 
Young (C-—1139) 
2. University of Virginia (Charlottesville): 
Chanutin (C—269 C 
Lutz (C—340 C4) 
Speidel (CP-32A) 
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WASHINGTON 
. Seattle University (Seattle): 

Schmid (DRIR-79) 

_ State College of Washington (Pullman): 
Anderson (PH-7B) 

Caldecott (PF-12A) 

. University of Washington (Seattle): 
Bennett (C-12A) 

Blandau (C-—1104) 

Chipps & Ricker (INSTR-25B) 
McDonald (C-1326) 

Moore (ipmile-8).. ee ce 
Ralph (C—658 C2) 

Sauvage (DRF-55) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


. Marshall College (Huntington): 
School (DRIR-67) 


WISCONSIN 


. Marquette University (Milwaukee): 

Laskowski (E-35) 

. University of Wisconsin (Madison): 

Baumann (PR-7D) 

Cohen (C-822 C) 

Huskins (BO-14B) 

ES ES CS) Se a 
Johnson (MET-38) 

Lardy (MET-2) 

MecGilvery (E-28A) 

Meyer & McShan (C-1091 C)__.-__-__---- 
Miller & Rusch (C-355 C4) 

Orsini (C-1276—F-1748) 

Potter (E-13D) 

Potter (C-646 C2) 

Riker (BO- 10C) 

Rusch (N-5C) 

Rusch (PR-8D) 

ME NTT OONEN oo ee een ene 
EST SS 0 SM ROS a et een oe 
Rusch (DRIR-71) 

MUM MASP ORO Mitts ok 2 oud Co 
Rusch & Miller (#71) 

Skoog (BO-19A) 


$2, 000 


Ext. time 
Fellow 


9, 000 

4, 968 
Ext. time 
2, 991 
Ext. time 
4, 752 
Fellow 


4, 750 
4, 300 


13, 662 _ 
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Summary of composite list: Currently operating grants-in-aid and institutiona| 
research grants to cancer research from all sources 


[Prepared from data available Oct. 1, 1950] 
| 





Jane 4 
— | National 
Childs | Cancer 
| Memorial) Institute | 
Fund grants 
grants | 


» Jane S 4 
ae ~| Atomic | Damon Runyon | 


| Energy | Memorial Fund 
-—————/ Commis- | ceeaary 
| sion 
- | Grants (Instructors) grants | Grants) DRIR’s| 


| 





Alabama | $42,173 $10, 000 $29, 688 | $81, 860 
Zrizona : 6,000 | 65, OOF 
Arkansas a 10, 000 |__ } 10, OX 
California __- cca .421 | $50,000 | $40,382 : = $7,735 | 307,318 | 516, 8% 
Colorado i , 5, 15 20,000 | 9, ft | 21, 990 | 76, 115 
Connecticut 58, 6,000 |_.._.- ans oe , 77, 778 199, 74 
District of Columbia i, 20, 000 3 oS See ; | 114, 182 181, 22¢ 
Florida 5. ; tS 41, 060 46, (6 
Georgia 2,6 13, 000 | ee 19,116] 44,73 
Illinois__ 53, 16 150, 000 27, 92 a : 5,500 | 262,407 | 508, 987 
Indiana____ 21, § apa! | 5, | ‘ } 30,658 | 

Iowa ‘ caren | } 9, 730 | 

Kansas ; 3 Rs | 4 9,710 | 
Kentucky ; 1) =e | : 
Louisiana. __...___. »f 38, 000 Se oie ee et 6 3, 362 | 

Maine 51, sed el ieent i, § | 7, 207 
Maryland 4,2 9, 000 $1, 597 | | | 156,331 
Massachuse tts. OFA. 29 52, 296 295, 000 §, 295 .-| d4,¢ - 350, 608 
Michigan weds 22, 85 25,000 | 223.5 eae Exes 

Minnesota 52, 32 ‘ 35, 000 | 

Missouri. __- 45, ! fh ae Se ieee : Pee 

Nebraska_.___- ares ie St Ray. 

Nevada ; | : 5, 000 

New Jersey ieee 21, 07 25, 000 j|__._-- aes | 15,000 

New York City | 99, 515 405, 000 , 800 |._....-.| 120. 500 

New York State__.. 8, 364 | 20, 000 | ---| 40,000 

North Carolina : } a 

North Dakota , SHR | 

Ohio eA a 35, 374 25, 000 

Oklahoma a8 3 134 | | 

Oregon : | . 996 

Pennsylvania 27, 792 150, 000 

Rhode Island | . 862 : | 

South Carolina | 

Tennessee | 20, 294 15, 000 | J = 

Texas hes = 40, 210 | 36, 000 } ee BTN ey PO RE 

Utah ie a. 29, 404 : 10, 000 |__......-.] 

Vermont ae feet ed 

Virginia ‘ ; 1, 540 |}... : | j : Sim 

Washington. ____. 9, 000 |__. . F : ae < Be 

West Virginia meer: oa ‘ c | 7, 500 | 

Wisconsin pia 54, 036 ; 10, 000 | 


| 


Total...........| 1,604,271 | 1,376,000 | 479, 902 | 1, 597 | 373,500 | 103, 565 |3, 101,368 | 7,040, 





WITNESS 


DR. FREDDY HOMBURGER, RESEARCH PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE 
AND DIRECTOR OF CANCER RESEARCH AND CONTROL UNIT, 
TUFTS COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Mr. Fogarty. Dr. Homburger, your name has been used in hearings 
before this committee. Dr. “Sebrell of the National Institutes of 
Health mentioned your name earlier last week, your work and interest 
in ACTH and cortisone, and I think I saw you on a television program 
in Boston. 

Dr. HomspurGcer. That is correct. However, I am here at this time 
to talk about problems in cancer research. You see, as has been 
brought out before, all of these are overlapping, and we became 
interested when we ‘started studying ACTH and cortisone in cancer 
and so we had to learn all about it and we have done something in 
arthritis and this leads me to the point I wanted to start with, namely, 
that scientists such as myself who received in the past 3 years or so 
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support from the Public Health Service and American Cancer Society 
for research have come here to lay before you the case for more. 

Mr. Focarry. I am pleased with your starting off that way because 
we have found some difficulty in convincing some Members of Congress 
that the money we have spent amounted to much over the years, as 
far as research is concerned. 

Dr. Hompurcer. I do not think that there is enough money being 
appropriated and that is why I am here; but I would like to speak for 
all the scientists that come here, that we are not here to lobby for a 
hobby, but we feel that through vou we are entrusted by the American 
people to advance and improve the health of the people through re- 
search, and we are the ones who are being supported by the Public 
Health Service in part, in research in the schools in part, and we know 
how these things are administered from day to day and we see what 
is right and what is wrong and therefore we are in a position to bring 
here constructive criticism or praise in an objective manner because 
we know, and as you know and as Mr. Adams pointed out, the struc- 
ture and personnel of the United States Public Health Service is such 
that as far as supporting our work is concerned it does not make a 
bit of difference whether we get up and say their methods are good or 
their methods are no good and we can give you objective advice. 


INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


Now, on the way here I saw passing the Archives Building, ‘‘ What 
is past is prologue.”’ Well, sir, that is true of the institutional grants. 
And I do not have to go into the mechanics of it, that is for Mr. 
Adams, who has talked so well about it. But the institutional grant 


is so designed that a research man who has a hunch or an idea which 
would take him a year’s search perhaps to pick up enough facts, such 
a man can go to his committee that administers the institutional 
grants for that school and he can get what is called ‘‘ venture capital.’ 
We may expect if we get such venture capital or financing that we 
will have a great many new fundamental developments coming from it. 

Now, it is for this “‘hunch”’ type of idea that you need this venture 
capital, and it is precisely the fundamental type of knowledge which 
we need not only in cancer but in industry and everywhere, because 
it is the type that takes a tremendous number of years to get; for 
instance, taking atomic energy, it took years and years to get the 
fundamental knowledge which made it comparatively easy to go into 
a project and developmental work and come up with what was wanted. 
And in this field of cancer what we are still lacking most is the full 
fundamental knowledge, which must be developed. 

Now, our experience with the institutional grant has been inter- 
esting and in the limited time I would like to put it before you briefly, 
and it has happened over and over again in these institutions that 
may get these grants. We have had one for 3 years from the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society and what has happened? When I came to Tufts 
in 1948 there was not much cancer research. There were men in- 
terested but they could not get proper financing, and without the 
capital we could never get under way, because while we got construc- 
tion funds from the Public Health to build laboratories how could we 
develop a project without funds? 

Since then we have worked and obtained project funds in addi- 
tion to the institutional grants. We have developed a team of 
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some 16 professional men and some technical assistants who are 
working very hard in cancer research for some 2% or 3 years and we 
have come up with one thing, for instance, that we feel is very im- 
portant, namely, a hormone which will replace this male sex hor- 
mone for cancer of the breast which now has very bad effects. This 
has been carried out on an idea on which we were turned down on a 
project because we could not support it and then came the institutional 
grant funds and we were granted it and it happened to be right and 
we have been confirmed and the Food and Drug Administration has 
cleared this drug last week. I mean, it is ready to develop. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the name of that? 

Dr. Hompurcer. Methylandrostenediol. I do not know what the 
advertised trade name will be. But it is a real advance. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you tell us how it has improved the treatment? 

Dr. Hompurcer. Today they treat a patient with cancer of the 
breast with these male sex hormones and you can improve them 
considerably. In more than one-fourth of these patients you can 
relieve their pain and make them comfortable and even inhibit the 

rowth of the tumor. But they pay a very heavy price for that. 

he woman’s face becomes that of a man and she develops different 
features and her voice becomes deep, and it is thus often a question 
whether the cure is worth the price to these women. 

Furthermore, to be really effective and economically feasible it has 
to be given by injection, whereas this material can be given by mouth, 
and in doses which do the same thing as the male sex hormone; it will 
not cause these undesirable signs. 

Now, I think that the credit for this belongs to the institutional 

ant, to the money we had to put in the work, a work which might 
just as well have been wrong but happened to be right. That is 
venture capital. We figured that with the salary and the over-all 
laboratory expense, the cost of that was perhaps $25,000 to $30,000 
to develop this from the first guess to the first patient that showed 
us its usefulness. If you compare this with industry, and I am sure 
Mr. Adams will bear me out, industry has a very economic mind as 
far as research goes but their investments would range from $170,000 
to $180,000, and I quote this from an article in Chemical Engineering, 
the trade journal, and it is included in a written statement. 

So, I say, this is a research development that could not have started 
without the institutional grant. And there is this second point, and 
that is that in our administration, namely, president Carmichael and 
Mr. Madison, when I asked them what they felt about this idea of 
further institutional grants from the Government, they said they could 
not think of any way in which Government support for the medical! 
schools could be more finely acclaimed than this type of thing, and 
they felt it was an extremely good thing, after 3 years’ experience. 

Now, another point, that Dr. Burchenal brought out, and that is 
that project grants do also create research teams but not such as 
institutional grants will. An institutional grant in a big school will 
bring together the various people in very different departments who 
are interested in the same project, for instance in Harvard or Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and thereby a team is created which works 
very smoothly. In a small school there may be just a few, but if the 
small school is given the proper funds that may be used quickly, they 
can attract very good people and again teams are created. This 
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goes down, even as far down in the fundamental sciences as physics 
which can naturally be brought about by a piece type of development 
by creating these teams, and I think in that sense if you should grant an 
appropriation of $1 million for the institutional grants it would really 
be a defense expenditure since it is bound to create these teams that 
could be used in defense. A few weeks ago we offered to the Office of 
Naval Research that if they should need a team like ours in their field, 
we were ready to do our best in an emergency. 

I would now like, if I may, to put my written statement into the 
record, 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Dr. FrEppy HomsBercer, M. D., Researcu PRoressor oF MEp- 
IcCINE, DirEcTOR OF THE CANCER RESEARCH AND CANCER ConrroL UNIT, 
Turts CoLtLeEGE Mepicat ScHoon, Boston, Mass., Director or RESEARCH, 
Jewish MEMorRIAL HospitaL, Roxpury, Mass., MEMBER OF THE RESEARCH 
CoMMITTEE OF THE Hoty GuHost HospiTaL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., AND Con- 
SULTANT ON NEopLASTIC DISEASES TO THE Boston FLOATING HosPITAL AND 
THE Boston DIsPENSARY 


All of my fellow scientists who have had contacts with the United States Public 
Health Service are full of praise of the efficient and competent methods of distrib- 
ution and administration of research funds by this Government service. 

The administrative structure and the personnel of the Public Health Service 
are such that only the most objective criteria and the most expert judgment are 
applied as guides to the distribution throughout the country of research funds 
entrusted to the National Institutes of Health. This high standard of objectiv- 
ity and integrity leaves the scientist who depends on such funds for his research 
work completely free to voice his approval or criticism of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, without hope for favors or fear of vindictiveness. In this instance the scien- 
tists are the ones best capable of judging the efficiency used in the distribution of 
taxpayers’ money and best qualified to offer criticisms or constructive suggestions. 
It is with great pleasure that I welcome the opportunity to appear before you 
representatives of the American people to go on record with great praise for this 
Government agency and to submit to your consideration suggestions for still more 
streamlined and economical methods to obtain from the Federal money invested 
in cancer research tangible results for those afflicted with this disease. 

At present the research grants-in-aid of the National Cancer Institute are 
granted for project research. This means that in order to obtain such funds one 
has to submit an outline for a specific project of study which is well enough 
advanced by the time an application is made so that its merit can become evident 
to the scientists. who compose the Study Sections that recommend action by the 
advisory councils on these grants. This implies that in order to submit such a 
project application, considerable work has to be done in so-called exploratory 
pilot investigations. These are usually not too expensive but require enough sup- 
port to render them impossible in most medical schools without venture capital 
from outside sources. This means that it is today quite possible to secure Gov- 
ernment support for grants aiding in developmental research but quite impossible 
to obtain such help for scientific probing into unexplored fields. Yet, it is pre- 
cisely this type of pure research which may be expected to yield fundamental and 
important information which is so badly needed in all scientific fields and par- 
ticularly in the field of cancer research. 

So far Government agencies have hesitated to allocate this type of venture 
money but the experience of the American Cancer Society with its institutional 
grants has conclusively shown that this idea is workable and pays off. Such 
grants are entrusted to institutions or groups of scientists who have proven their 
abilities in the field of cancer research, or in the pursuit of research in general 
and who are interested in the problems of growth. It is the institution itself 
that decides on the distribution of such institutional grants within its own cancer 
research program. This is thus a grant to brains, not to projects already out- 
lined and it may be freely used for probing into the unknown. In the past 3 
years the American Cancer Society has thus allocated $4,333,175 to 34 institu- 
tions in amounts varying from yearly grants of $5,600 to $344,200. The report 
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of the society on this institutional grant program shows a tremendous impetus 
thereby given cancer research in this country and some practical advances in the 
treatment and diagnosis of cancer which might not have taken place without 
this type of grant. To this I should like to add from personal experience the 
story of what happens when such grants are given to a medical school that has 
no funds of its own for cancer research. This type of development could be 
duplicated in many institutions who have the talent but lack the funds to give 
their men proper research opportunity in the field of cancer. In 1948 the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society granted Tufts College Medical School an institutional gran: 
of $25,000, supplementing a construction grant for laboratories obtained from 
the Public Health Service and a cancer teaching grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was primarily the fluidity of the institutional grant and its renewal 
obtained in 1949 in the amount of $34,500 which enabled us to organize a research 
team of 16 professional men and 36 technical assistants where previously there 
had only been a few modest cancer research projects scattered in various depart- 
ments. It has allowed us, through the introduction of clinical cancer research 
into two hospitals for the chronically ill to improve care:to some 75 cancer patients 
and indirectly through the stimulation of students’ interest by these developments 
the management of the cancer problem by physicians who graduate from this 
school will immensely improve. In addition to these general improvements the 
first $30,000 of the institutional grant invested as venture money in a pilot experi- 
ment that had been twice denied support on a project grant-in-aid basis resulted 
in the discovery of a new hormone which slows the growth of advanced breast 
cancer without the undesirable side effects of male sex hormone previously used 
for this purpose. This development has been confirmed recently by the Memorial 
Hospital and the new drug will be marketed beginning this month. This personal 
experience of our own together with the many others made possible by America: 
Cancer Society institutional grants shows that this type of grant is practical, 
economical and could well be justified as a most effective investment of taxpayers 
money. 

Industry is as anxious as are the voters at large to see their money wisely used 
and industrial enterprises expend on the average 1.6 percent of their gross revenues 
in research programs. In the chemical industry the average is between 4 and 5 
percent of gross sales. The laboratory cost of industrial research leading to new 
yroducts ranges from $8,000 to $178,000 in typical instances quoted by Chemica! 
Tndust ries, McGraw-Hill, December 1950 and the time requiredfor such develop- 
ments ranges from 134 to 7 years. In comparison to this the institutional grant 
program of the Cancer Society has been economical and productive even by the 
rigid commercial standards of industry, since it has produced a great man) 
significant advances in a 3-year period. There is ample rerson to believe that 
Government funds in the form of institutional grants would be fully as effective 
The project grant-in-s.id has well proven its value and it should certainly be con- 
tinued but to it should be added the grant to brains that will purchase original 
ideas and fundamental knowledge, the institutional grant.) 

It might be seid thet the introduction of such fluid funds for cancer research 
into medical schools might cause administrative difficulties. No such complaints 
have been received by the Cancer Society in its recipients of more than 4 millions 
in the 3 yesrs of operation. Dr. 8. Proger, professor of medicine at Tufts and 
chairman of the Bingham Associates Fund which finances a regional program of 
rural medicine in New England states that he knows of no program of Govern- 
ment aid to medical schools that would be more universally ecclaimed than such 
institutional grants and he feels that such aid would result in real benefits, both 
direct and indirect, to the many patients contained within a regional program of 
medical care such es centers about Tufts College Medical School and other regional 
programs in other parts of the country could be equally benefited. Dr. Car- 
michael, president of Tufts College told me to put on the record that after 3 year: 
of experience with an institutional grant from the American Cancer Society he is 
unequivocally in favor of such grants to be given by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Finally, in these times of international tension where awareness of need for 
economies and considerations of defense measures become inescapable it should 
be emphasized that every good sized institutional grant creates a well coordinated 
team of research men. In our own case, where no such team existed in 1948 we 
were now able to offer the services of a smoothly operating research team to the 
Office of Naval Research, should the need arise. Thus you may wish to keep in 


1 The fundamental knowledge that may result from studies under institutional grants will of cours’ 
require more funds for project grants for developmental research later on. 
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mind that some of the expenditures we are here advocating are definitely invest- 
ments not only in the fight against cancer but potentially in the defense of this 
country. 


HOW INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS ARE USED 


Mr. ScuwaBe. These grants-in-aid go to institutions as distin- 
guished from individuals, is that right? 

Dr. HomBurcer. No, that is not the point, exactly. We mean 
that a grant, a project grant is a grant which is given to a project. 
In other words, no matter what the individuals that are the principal 
investigators, here what is decided on is the project. It is described, 
they say, ‘‘We have done this or that and we think therefore within 
a year or two we can do such and such a job.”’ 

Now, an institutional grant is not to a project but to a group of 
brains the integrity of which is ascertained because they belong to an 
established institution. That is why I would call it a grant for imagi- 
nation and venture. 

Mr. ScowaBe. What I am getting at is this: A grant to Harvard 
University or to Chicago University or some other school or to medical 
colleges and the like, as the case may be, that is what you call institu- 
tional grants, is that right? 

Dr. HomBurGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scowase. And then that institution after the grant has been 
allocated to it, determines which projects in many instances at any 
rate it shall develop with this money and what shall be spent in the 
development of such project, is that not right? 

Dr. Hompurcer. That is essentially correct. You have to make an 
addition because you require, do you not, that the institution in 
applying for this at least define the over-all plan of what this idea 
might be; but within that they take care of the distribution. 

Mr. Scuwase. I will accept that amendment or supplement to 
what I said. But is it not a fact that the appropriation by the Congress 
for these grants-in-aid to the institutions tends to cause those institu- 
tions to rely upon these grants-in-aid from appropriations of Congress 
and perhaps not to allocate money or to obtain it from appropriations 
from the States if they are State institutions or otherwise, through 
endowments and so forth if they are private institutions, and perhaps 
to spend the money that they could get and heretofore had been 
getting for these particular projects or types of investigative research 
along some other line? 

Dr. Hompurcer. I think that is a very good objection were it not 
for the fact that I believe these institutions just have not got the 
money to do that. 

Mr. Scuwase. They have not got enough but in many instances 
they have had some, have they not, inadequate perhaps, you might say. 

‘Dr. Hompurcer. These institutions whose names were put in the 
record here really before they got these grants could not do the type 
of work thereby financed. The people of these institutions were willing 
to go into it, the brains were there, but the opportunity was not there. 

Mr. Scuwase. Some of the brains were there but they could not 
employ as many persons as they can after they have these grants 
augmented by appropriations from the Congress, and they cannot 
have as much apparatus and they cannot have as many laboratories 
and as much buildings or equipment. But my question that I posed 
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awhile ago was, Is there not a tendency likely to develop that the inst. 
tutions will not allocate any money except appropriation money fron 
* Congress to carry on these projects—this type of research? 

Dr. Hompurcer. Congressman, this is a little bit beyond my prov. 
ince but I am sure we can give you some men who can tell you from 
their experience. 

Mr. ScuwaBe. Well, you were emphasizing the institutional grants 
made and that is the reason I asked the question. If you do not car 
to answer any further, we will pass it until we get somebody else. 

Mr. Fogarty. How does the Surgeon General feel about this? 

Mr. Apams. The Surgeon General is in favor. I should explain 
that Dr. Homburger does not understand about sources of funds in 
State colleges. 

Dr. Hompurcer. No, I do not. 

Mr. Scuwase. I did not know but that he knew. 

Mr. Apams. The Surgeon General and Dr. Heller believe it is the 
most important thing that could be done. They recognize it raises 
a terrific problem for them because they are not able to divide this 
money up among the 70 medical schools of the country because of al! 
the medical schools of the country, most of them are not carrying on 
any cancer research and the funds will have to go to those places thai 
are doing the work. 

Mr. Scuwase. Are all of these research centers and medical school: 
and colleges that get these funds of the orthodox type or do you have 
some for osteopathic or some other types of schools? 

Mr. Apams. I do not think the American Cancer Society has made 
any grants-in-aid to any osteopathic schools. The National Cancer 
Institute has, I believe, two teaching grants in two of the osteopathic 
schools. In my opinion, the grants should be to all four of them 
because if they are given the right to teach they ought to be given 
the facilities for trying to teach. Of course, I do not know anything 
about the osteopathic situation. 

Mr. Scuwase. You said something about all four of them? 

Mr. Apams. There are four schools of osteopathy. 

Now, Mr. Russell, who heads the fellowship and scholarship group 
on the committee on growth is the executive director of the Markie 
Foundation. 

Mr. Scuwase. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Dr. Homburger. 












































WITNESS 


JOHN RUSSELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MARKLE FOUNDATION, 
NEW YORK CITY 












Mr. Russevu. Mr. Chairman, I prepared a beautiful statement 
yesterday and I read it at lunch time and it was terrible and so | am 
going to forget all about it and I would just like to talk without it. 

Mr. Foaarty. Go ahead. 

Mr. Russe.u. About the fellowship problem and particularly its 
implications insofar as the National Cancer Institute is concerned. 
Incidentally, I would like to say that inasmuch as my job is giving 
away Mr. Markle’s money and some of the American Deane Society 
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Now, of course, no matter how many laboratories are built—when 
‘ou listen to all the testimony about what is required—no matter 
how many laboratories are built and no matter how much equipment 
ou have or how much money you appropriate for supplies and all 
that sort of thing, you are not going to win this battle without men. 
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Ot care HF You have to have good men and you have to have a continuing supply 
else. f good men, all of them well trained. Now, I do not need to say 
is?  Pithat to Members of the Congress because they have, I think, in the 
explain HM past been particularly good about this—$500,000, I think, is prac- 
inds in Ftically the average amount for the last 4 years for this fellowship 
program. And the fellows who are now on the grants will work in it 

‘and some of the young men are getting their specialized training and 

so forth and some of the older men with medical experience and great 

L is the fiiscientific experience—and I don’t suppose it would be possible but I 
t raises Miwould like to have Dr. Burchenal marked as ‘Exhibit A’’ and put in 
de this the record as our prize in the American Cancer Society of this latter 
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type of person, and he, after he came out of the war to help us, was 
provided: with fellowship money in order to get the training. 

Mr. Fogarty. Well, I would say that money is well spent. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think we will all agree. 

Mr. Russexu. Just let me give you a few figures. I think they 
would be interesting. In the fiscal year 1950, which is the year that 
] was given this information, the Netional Cancer Institute fellow- 
hips were: 270 men and women applied for that kind of aid and not 
all of them, of course, would be qualified, but a great majority of them 
vould have been and if all those who were qualified had gotten grants 
probably it would have cost $800,000 instead of the $500,000 that was 
available. Now, because there was $500,000 available in that vear, 
49 renewals were made. That is, they allowed a person to go on for 
a second year or, in a few cases, for 3 years’ study. There will be 
put in the record a list of these fellows and they are listed by States 
and it is interesting in checking over that list to discover how they 
ome from practically every State in the Union, including also 14 
foreign countries. I noticed several there from foreign countries. 
Actually what is happening is that these men and women are being 
given the opportunity to sit at the feet of the greatest scientists we 
ave in this country and abroad. 

They are in all kinds of fields. They are not only in the medical 
ind clinical fields but a great many of them are working right in the 
asic sciences of chemistry, biology, and all that group of sciences. 

I doubt if anvbody could predict what the problems are that lie 
thead of us as far as fellowships are concerned, pretty largely because 
f the world situation, but I may guess that the pressure for this sort 
f aid is going to be very much greater. It has been built up as more 
people get interested in joining this fight and the guess is that in this 
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fellows of the National Cancer Institute together with the Americay 
Cancer Society fellows and the Damon Runyon fellow and the fellows 
being supported by other agencies that are actually soldiers in tr aining, 
They are going to aid and they will be added to this army. 

We support West Point and we support Annapolis and I ofter 
think when I see the Corps walk by just where the next Eisenhower 
of the coming generation is. And I cannot help wondering when | 
look over this list whether there are not some generals in there that 
are really going to finish this fight for us. 

That is all I have to say. You understand the problem; and | 
just hope that more funds can be made available. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Russell, do you have any check on the fellows 
after they have had a fellowship, for 1, 2, 3 years, to see what happens 
to them? 

Mr. Russe. I do not have that material here, but it can be made 
available. We asked for it. 

Mr. Bussey. Just in general. 

Mr. Russevi. Most of them are staying on in the kind of.thing we 
wanted to do. Here is one there in the corner who is a very good 
demonstration of that. Half of them are in basic fields, of course, and 
as to their sticking qualities we have no doubt. 

Mr. Bussey. That is important and interesting, because when | 
make an appointment of a boy to Annapolis or West Point unless he 
can convince me he wants to stay in the service and give something 
back to his country for what he received, he does not have a chance 
of getting an appointment from me. 

Mr. Russevit. May I ask you the question you just asked me: 
How many of the men you appointed to West Point stick by the Army 
in the long run. Does anybody know about that? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not have the figures but I can say since | 
appointed my first boy in 1943, every one of them is still in service 
and I have never had one flunk out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Russell. 


WITNESS 
DR. HUGH HARE, RADIOLOGIST, LAHEY CLINIC, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mr. Apams. Next is Dr. Hugh Hare, of the Lahey Clinie in Bosto: 


He will talk about a very important study of the biological effects o/ 
high energy radiations. 


Mr. Hare. I am associated with the Lahey Clinie and I do r- 


search work in association with Dr. Trump and his group at M. |. 7 
on high energy radiation. The sources of high energy are the cyl lo- 
tron, the betatron and the supervoltage radiation, also the atom 
bomb, radium and radioactive substances and possibly the linear 
accelerator is another one. 

Now, the type of rays emanated by these machines are the gamma 
rays, the beta rays, X-rays, the neutrons, and so forth. What ar 
we doing with these rays now is an important subject and [ think 
one of them is to treat tumors, usually cancers, and we have treated 
300 cases at M. I. T. with the supervoltage machine. And there has 
been some work done in Illinois: 
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Mr. Focarty. What happens to those patients? 
Dr. Hare. Well, they are doing very well, I am pleased to say. 


' Most of them were cases where they were not suitable for other types 


of treatment. After a year and half over 50 percent of those people 
are still living, so we are very pleased with our results, and we think 
we have something. We have not got the cure to the advanced case 
of those that have spread beyond control, but a year and a half is not 


| long enough to tell the whole story. There has been some work done 
' at the University of California and some at Memorial in New York 


and other New York institutions. 
| think practically everyone who has used it any place has felt it is 


worth while. There are more machines in England today than in the 


United States for the treatment of malignancy. 

Mr. Hepricx. They are doing some work. 

Dr. Hare. In the 1,000,000 volt range but that is not the type of 
ray that—because these electrons are generated at 1,000,000 and I 
believe they are using 800,000, although they have some very excellent 
workers there. They are using this type of ray for industrial radiology 
and they are used in the study of isotopes and they are trying to 
develop submarines and airplanes that will be propelled by this type 
of radiation. 

The main use of the beam is not told yet but the dangerous problem 
is the atomic bomb and what will the effects of the atomic bomb be 
in case it is used, and what will be the effects on the human race, 
immed’ate and late, and for this reason I think that we have two 
separate studies that should be made. 

One is of the value of this type of radiation in the treatment of 


secancer. Secondly, what is the effect on the human-race in case of 


atomic explositon? To me the immediate reaction would be since we 
do not know what the total effect on the human race of the atomic 
bomb would be, to get busy and make a study of what will happen in 
case of an atomic disaster; what dose can the human being take and 
still recover; what will be the effect of radiation on those men who are 
propelling the airplanes and the submarines, becuase they will by 
virtue of their position get some radiation. 

[ think that is such a big problem that it is a shame that no real 
studies have been made on vertebrate animals similar to man on what 
the effects of radiation would be. To me the $500,000 that we are 
putting in this budget for this is a very small amount if we are going 
to study that further. 

Mr. Focarry. How about those goats they had at Bikini? 

Dr. Hare. Well, I think we would have to study an animal that 
was biologically similar to man, and I do not believe a goat has that 
type of reaction. I think there has been some very interesting and 
valuable work done on mice but again I do not think they can compare 
with man, we yet should have such animals as monkeys and dogs; 
and in that case, we do not know exactly what dose was delivered 
at Bikini. I think this study would have to include the giving of 
or. e. p. to a group of animals, 100 r. e. p. to another, 200 to another, 
and so forth, to study the effect of various dosages given to see just 
which ones can be saved and what is the best form of treatment, and 
to see what the lasting effects would be on those animals. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do we not have any record of what happened to 
the Japanese at Hiroshima? 
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Dr. Hare. We have some records, I believe; they were too busy 
and I am told only 11 cases had blood counts. We know wha; 
happened by way of scarring. And we know they did not have goo 
medical treatment, that it was not available because it involved too 
many of them; and that is a thing that we ought to work out ahead o/ 
time if there is any danger of us getting it. 

It will also help us in cancer research. We are now doing a tre. 
mendous amount of biological work on the cancer cases that we ar 
treating but in those cases we are not attempting to treat the entire 
body, only a small proportion of the body, which is not compara): 
to what the total body effect of radiation will be. 

I think we can answer a good many of the problems, although 30) 
cases is a drop in the bucket as far as cancer is concerned. | think 
there should be a good many more cancer research centers that should 
be doing this; and to me this work should be done more or less at 
existing centers as much as possible although some centers will prob- 
ably have to be set up. The National Institute of Health cancer 
research building they are providing will be a good place for one an 
a good part of this work should be done here but I understand it js 
not fully equipped as vet to carry this on. I think that is an important 
project and by all means the Cancer Institute should be complimented 
on the type of work they have started out with. 

Further I think there ought to be radiologists associated in a sepa- 
rate division of the Public Health Service and a consulting lay radiolo- 
gist who could help at the Cancer Institute because it is only with 
association in this type of radiation that one gathers information which 
is helpful in bringing about results and the best source is the one who 
knows what research has been done in that field and how long it has 
been done. 

I think in the past before the war or before 1940 the use of radiation 
was not too well done as far as the effects and work in cancer was con- 
cerned. And it was largely due to my association with Dr. Trump and 
his group over at M. I. T. that I learned how accurately and how well 
done it must be. 

I think that for all this, on the question of the $500,000 to be raised, 
I feel in my heart it is not very much. 

Mr. Heprick. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Doctor, will you put your 
written statement into the record? 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Report oN HicH-ENERGY STUDIES 


The purpose of this report is to bring before you the importance of realizing the 
effects of high-energy radiation in order that we may be better prepared to diag- 
nose and treat peopie who have come into contact with atomic radiation either 
accidentally through disaster, or incidentally from exposure while carrying ou! 
military objectives. It is important that this should be a well-planned, well- 
thought-out limited program, like and yet unlike other research in that time | 
short and the amount of knowledge which may be gained in a short period may 
help to save many. The term “high-energy radiation” applies to radiation whic! 
is developed by the atomic bomb, supervoltage X-ray machines, betatrons, 
eyclotrons, radium, radioactive materials, and atomic power sources. The type 
of radiation developed includes the X-ray, gamma ray, electrons, neutrons, 2n¢ 
alpha particles, with intrinsic quantum energy content generally in excess 0 
1,000,000 electron volts. 
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The present use of high-energy radiation is in (1) the treatment of tumors, 
usually cancers, (2) industrial radiography of heavy equipment, (3) basic scientific 
studies such as the use of radioactive isotopes in investigating normal and abnormal 
physiologic processes and biologic structural components in human beings, 
animals, and plants, and (4) the development of atomic-powered aircraft and 
submarines. 

The primary source of dangerous radiation is in the potential use of the atomic 
bomb or other atomic weapons. 

The increasing availability of copious quantities of high-energy radiation may 
do a great deal of good if properly administered and used or may, if used incor- 
rectly, or come as the result of an atomic bomb, cause many deaths and do irrepa- 
rable harm to those receiving sublethal doses. 

Accurate information as to the effects of high-energy radiation when the entire 
human body is exposed is not available. It is important to know the pathologic 
physiology, the alterations produced as a result of this type of radiation on the 
nervous, gastro-intestinal, genito-urinary, and hematologic (blood) systems, and on 
the skin, liver, heart, lungs, bones, and eyes. It is equally important to know the 
effects on the genes. Unfortunately, it will take generations before the genetic 
changes can be adequately or accurately determined. It is fair to say at this 
point, however, that genetic changes have been studied on small animals, but no 
studies on genetics are proposed at this time as it will take too long for us to gather 
this information. 

In order to make a complete study and to learn the permissible amount of this 
radiation which can be absorbed by human beings, it is necessary to study the 
effects of doses ranging from low tolerable levels up to and including lethal levels 
since the effect of a dose given in a short period of time will be different from the 
effect of prolonged exposure. It will be necessary in the first instance to study a 
group of vertebrate animals, with biologic reactions similar to man, receiving 
radiation delivered in a manner similar to atomic bomb explosions, and in a 
second instance to study a group of animals receiving radiation in a manner 
similar to that absorbed by atomic-powered aircraft or submarines. 


BIOLOGIC BACKGROUND 


In the period of fifty-odd years since the discovery of X-rays and radium; we 
have accumulated valuable information on the effects of X-rays and gamma rays 
of radium administered to human beings. These data are almost entirely re- 
stricted to the administration of radiation doses to localized regions, although some 
pertinent clinical data are available and useful to us from whole body X-radiation 
given in small doses. The response and radiobiologic changes have been carefully 
studied on small animals, bacteria, and viruses, yet we are not justified with our 
present knowledge in making these findings applicable to human beings although 
they furnish us a valuable background on which to proceed with an intelligent, 
experimental study of whole body radiation on larger vertebrate animals, 


BIOLOGIC RESULTS DESIRED 


The proposed program of the National Institute of Health seeks early and 
hecessary answers in the following categories: 

What is the reaction of humans to single doses of high-energy radiation, with 
doses ranging from 50 to 400 r. e. p., such as might be delivered by an atomic 
bomb? This would entail a radiobiologic and pathologic-physiologie study of all 
organs, hematopietic, neuromuscular, gastrointestinal, genitourinary systems, 
and the heart, lungs, liver, and spleen, with special reference to immediate redia- 
tion sickness, this latter in order to know which patients may be benefited by 
medical aid in case of disaster. 

What is the tolerance of humans to chronic protracted exposure to high-energy 
radiation with a total body dosage of 50 to 400 r. e. p., that is, is it safe to expose 
nilitary personnel to atomic energy in this dose level? If it is necessary that they 
receive irradiation in this dosage range, what will be the late effects on the various 
organs. Just as important, although not part of this program, what will be the 
genetic effects? 

What is the proper medical therapy for relieving humans so exposed and what 
therapy will reduce their later biologic changes? This would include the value 
of chemotherapy, blood transfusions, and diet, as well as any other techniques 
of reducing side reactions, such as shock and infections, which are most likely 
to accompany radiation effects. 
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METHODS OF STUDY 


Studies of the biologic effects of high-energy radiation should be carried 0; 
as far as possible at existing research centers; these studies should be made oy 
vertebrate animals which approximate man in their radiobiologic reaction. ['o; 
such studies a limited number of high-energy sources is available where there js 
a suitable group of scientists with interests in studies of this type, such as the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island, the Memorial Hospital iy 
New York, the Massachusetts Institutite of Technology in Cambridge, the 
University of Chicago, the University of California, ae very likely there are 
others this writer does not know. The National Institutes of, Health, whey 
properly equipped and staffed, constitutes an important center for this work. |t 
is strongly urged that their program be given full consideration to the extent 
that a consulting civilian radiologist be appointed and the radiologic equipment 
necessary to carry out this study of high-energy radiation be implemented as 
soon as possible, with special reference to the effects of neutrons. 

It is urged that the United States Public Health Service have as one of its 
components a radiologic division, this radiologic division to be directed by 4 
civilian consultant well qualified in radiology, who can advise the Surgeon General 
on matters concerning this branch of medicine. Further, it is urged that the 
research concerning high-energy studies be given early consideration owing to 
the imminent danger of atomic warfare. 


WITNESS 


DR. ROBERT A. MOORE, DEAN, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, WASHING. 
TON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Apams. Dr Robert Moore, dean of the School of Medicine, 
Washington University, St. Louis, on the subject of medical school 
teaching and traineeships. 

There is a very slight increase being asked here, only $60,000, 
increasing it up to $500,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. All right, Dr. Moore. 

Dr. Moorr. As Mr. Adams indicated, he has asked me to speak 
on these two points of medical school teaching and traineeships. 
As it has been administered in the past 4 years, very briefly, there was 
a grant of $25,000 a year to each of the 71 medical schools of the 
4-year type, $5,000 a year to each of the medical schools of the 2-year 
type and $5,000 a year to each of the 38 dental schools in the country, 
and as has just been indicated the education of 2 of the osteopathic 
schools, I believe, although I do not have accurate information on 
that last here. 

The traineeship program consists of a grant to an individual, 
roughly from 75 to 85 over the last period of 5 years, who are granted 
a stipend of $3,600 to train themselves in the field of cancer diagnosis 
and treatment and prevention and control. 

Now, it is a bit difficult at times at least for me to justify this asa 
whole. I would like to take just a minute to give the description of 
one actual patient who has come to us at our medical center in the 
last year and a half to show you an illustration of how these various 
grants have a bearing on an individual case. 

In January 1950 a man about 50 years old came to our medical 
center at St. Louis and diagnosis was made of acute monocytic 
leukemia, and I believe that it is a form of cancer of the blood. Now, 
the first important thing that bears on the problem before us is tha! 
the physician to whom this man went had two of the National Cancer 
Institute trainees working with him, and thereby these two individuals 
gained experience of that, in diagnosis and treatment of this particular 
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disease which they will continue to use for the next 30 or 40 years 


of their experience as physicians. 


In the teaching institution this individual with this leukemic 
condition was taken before the clinic, where there were medical 
students; that was to the tumor clinic. This tumor clinic is supported 
in part by our grant from funds appropriated by Congress and there 
were two other trainees that were also benefited from this discussion 


' of this particular individual. 


Now, again I would remind you of the time—January 1950, when 


‘there were early reports that ACTH and cortisone might be useful in 


the treatment of leukemia. That man was discussed with the trainees, 


' with the medical students, and this man was placed on ACTH treat- 


ment, and in addition this man was placed on some of the biotics such 
as aureomycin, and both of these were possible because of research 
grants under the Public Health Service in our institution and other 
institutions, and so last fall on receipt of funds appropriated by 
Congress for fiscal year 1951 that came to these same individuals 
specifically for research with relation to ACTH in blood diseases and 
this man was instituted on ACTH and aureomycin. The usual period 
during which a person with this disease lives was about 4 months 


} and this man has now lived many months beyond his 4 months and 


we see that in a real sense, taking this patient as an example, that 
funds through the various projects carried on by the Public Health 
Service authority of Congress, one patient has had his life extended 
for a number of months; secondly, a group of physicians have received 
more adequate training in the treatment of this disease; third, medical 
students have received more adequate training in the treatment of 
this disease and further research in how better to treat the disease has 
been carried on. That is all with one patient in one institution, and 
that experience could be duplicated-hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of times in many different institutions all over the country, showing 
that all of these different approaches to this problem, training students, 
training physicians, research grants in various fields, all fit in, in this 
instance, each one of them had a bearing on the treatment of one 


| human being who had a particular disease. 


On that basis [ would like to present this thought about expenditures 
for research and expenditures for the training of men. They should 
not be looked upon as current expenditures but rather as capital 
investments. They are capital investments. They pay dividends in 
better health and longer life over a longer period of time. Every 
time they educate or better educate a physician, that is a capital invest- 
ment, it is going to pay off for a lifetime as a physician, for 30, 40, 50 
years. There is no difference in principle between investing money in 
industry, for a building which is going to pay out dividends in produc- 
tion, and money invested in men and research; those are dividends 
that come back in better life for the people. 

Now, specifically, the medical-school program represents a grant 
to the school. It has been my privilege to read the reports of all the 
schools over the last 3 years of what has been done and I can assure 
you that each, in his own way, has improved the teaching of their 
students and they are going out better trained than before. 

There is another influence it has had which I think is important 
and leads to a better product, and that is that there are two approaches 
to the study of medicine. One is known as the horizontal and the 
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other the vertical approach. The horizontal way is to give instruction 
in anatomy, or physiology or medicine or pediatrics, as we understan 
those terms. ‘The vertical way is to give instruction in the infectioys 
diseases, in cancer, in the metabolic diseases, and much of the structurs 
of that has been organized by the institute. These school grants o/ 
the last 4 years have made it possible for the medical schools 
experiment in vertical education, and I think the impact of the med- 
ical-school grants of the last 4 years—and I hope of the future years— 
will be as great in influencing vertical medical education. 

As Mr. Adams has pointed out, we are asking only that the appro- 
priation be increased sufficiently to take care equally of all the medical 
and the dental schools in the country, totaling $40,000 or $60,000. 

In the traineeships, if we are to have more applicants we estimate 
this appropriation should be increased from $375,000 to $500,000 to 
take care of the worthy young men. 

Mr. Denron. What is the difference between a fellowship and a 
traineeship? 

Dr. Moore. There is this difference, that a fellowship is for research 
and traineeship is training as a practical physician, for more adequate 
knowledge of a particular disease. 

I would like to present it to you in terms of dollars and cents. 
Lets us assume that there are 100 trainees under this program each 
year and that program has cost, let us say, $500,000. Now, if each 
one of those 100 trainees for the next 30 years succeeds in better 
treating just one patient with cancer so that patient survives, that is 
3,000 or 4,000 patients who have had more longer and more useful 
lives because of that investment; and dividing that into the invest- 
ment, you save a patient with cancer for about $150 and that is what 
I mean by investment for the future, when you put money into people 
and research. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that summarizes my thoughts. 

Mr. Scuwase. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heprickx. Do you know how long we have had cancer research 
in this country—that is, Government? 

Dr. Moore. I understand it was bout 1934 when the National 
Cancer Institute was started. 

Mr. Apams. Was it not 1928? 

Mr. Heprick. Somebody told me that cancer research went back 
to 1912. 

Dr. Moors. Well, there has been cancer research, and perhaps 
some of the work of the National Institute of Health could perhaps be 
classified as cancer research, but I was thinking in terms of Congress 
setting up a cancer organization—about 1937. 

Mr. Heprick. Is it correct that about all we have accomplished 
from all the research so far is early diagnosis? 

Dr. Moore. I think that is difficult to define, what has been 
accomplished at any one stage. We have accomplished early diag- 
nosis and I think we have developed new techniques for early diagnosis 
but I would add to that that we have accumulated a tremendous 
amount of factual information which we cannot say that we can pul 
our finger on at the moment and say, ‘‘Look how this applies,’’ but 
it is building up, first on the basic information and then applying |t 
too—it is tremendous. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Is it not true that now some forms of cancer are 
curable now that were not curable even 4 or 5 years ago? 

Dr. Moore. Certainly, even 4 or 5; and 10 or 15, definitely. We 
can go back to the first time the patient had total removal of the 
lung for cancer, back in 1933, when the first successful lung removal 
for cancer was accomplished; and that particular patient is still alive, 
having had his lung removed in 1933. 

Mr. Heprick. You will have to admit the cause of cancer is 
unknown today. 

Dr. Moore. Well, I think we know a great deal about the causes 
of some cancers, sir. Many of the different cancers, we have leads on. 
I do not know that we can say, ‘““This exactly is the cause of this can- 
cer,” for example, but we have learned about some cancers. In cancer 
of the penis, we have learned its relation to circumcision, which I 
think makes it clear that the accumulation of secretions is in part 
responsible for it, inasmuch as cancer of the penis in a person who has 
ercumcision early in life is extremely rare and it only occurs in the 
other individual, so that I think we do know a good deal about the 
causes of some cancers. 

But, as you say, we do not know the cause of cancer. We do not 
know that we will ever find the cause of cancer; but I think we are 
finding and learning to know the causes of cancers, and on that we 
have a good deal of information that has accumulated in the last 10 
years. 

Mr. Scuwase. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


WITNESS 
DR. GUY AUD, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 


Mr. Apams. We now have Dr. Aud, president of the American 
Cancer Society. 

Dr. Aup. Gentlemen, I know that the time is very short. I have 
a formal statement here which I would like to file with the committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. It will be inserted. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT IN Support OF FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR Detection, Diac- 
NOSIS, AND OTHER CONTROL SERVICES—ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL 
CanceR INSTITUTE 


The program of Federal assistance to States for the purpose of developing and 
extending and improving local cancer-control efforts is now in its fourth year. 
Whereas in 1945, not more than 20 of our State governments were actively engaged 
in programs of cancer control as such, today all of our States have such pro- 
grams and I have no hesitancy in attributing this tremendous quantitative 
increase in anticancer activity within a period of 5 years to the farsightedness of 
the Congress in providing Federal grants to the States and thereby stimulating 
the States’ own recognition and assumption of their responsibilities. It is possible, 
as I have suggested, to approximate the quantitative increase in our country’s 
fight against cencer in some such general terms as the greater amount of money 
being spent now as compared to 5 years ago, or the greater number of States now 
participating formally in such programs; and yet it is my strong feeling that such 
standards are utterly inadequate measures of the dividends now being derived 
from this activity, for this is the one phase of the entire Federal effort to stay the 
rising tide of cancer which is face to face with our people—those with cancer and 
those who are potential cancer patients (and that means all of us)—saving lives 
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face to face, without the interposition of official bureaus and proper channels, of 
chains of command, or authority. This is the part of the program which is joy 
at work face to face with sick people, without waiting for new facts to be dis. 
covered, without further belaboring theory and hypothesis. In a word, this js 
that part of the Government’s program for controlling cancer which is saving lives 
and relieving misery at the only point where, after all, lives can be saved and 
misery can be relieved—at the grass roots. 

There are three aspects of this program of Federal grants to States for cancer 
control which appear to me to be especially worthy of comment. First, these 
funds are not dispersed willy-nilly, and the allocation to each State is neither the 
result of whim nor opinion, but is the result of a meticulous study of the State's 
needs in respect of (a) its population, (b) its financial position, and (c) the extent 
of its cancer problem. 

Second, funds are not granted automatically. Specifically each State request- 
ing its grant must provide a plan for a program of cancer control, or, to express it 
another way, must show satisfactory evidence of worth-while intentions. This 
stipulation has had the desired effect of stimulating end encouraging States to 
give thoughtful consideration to a health problem which, in spite of the fact 
that it is our second cause of death, has not been regarded as within the domain 
of public‘health activity. 

Third, evidence of good intentions must be supported by willingness on the part 
of the applicant State to provide one-third of the cost of the program contem- 
lated; that is, the State must provide $1 for each $2 of Federal support requested, 

his device is education in its most effective form: through it our States are being 
led out of the attitude of indifference, apathy, and hopelessness in respect of 
cancer into one of enthusiasm, confidence, and action. 

I should like to conclude this statement with a brief recapitulation of the 
activities which this part of the Government’s control program has made possible 
and is at this moment supporting. No program of cancer control, or of anything 
else, can be effective without a thorough understanding of the extent of the 
problem concerned; and the establishment of cancer registries for the collection 
and analysis of the statistical data pertaining to cancer’s incidence and mortality 
is generally regarded as the sine qua non of effective control efforts. These 
funds are now permitting well-organized statistical studies to be carried out on 
a scale not possible before. Apart from the collection of data having to do with 
cancer’s occurrence and with cancer as a cause of death is the related subject of 
the conditions under which cancer occurs, or, as it is usually referred to, environ- 
mental cancer. Already there are reasonably well-established external or im- 
mediate causes of certain kinds of cancer—causes related to occupation, to 
climatic influences, to geologic factors, to religious practices, to social customs; 
it is possible that more intensive and serious study of such factors might shorten 
by many years the task of laboratory research which appears to lie ahead. There 
are further, curious, and I believe extremely significant, differences in the rate of 
occurrence of certain kinds of cancer among certain groups or classes of people, 
which differences are as vet not explained. I refer, for example, to the relatively 
lower rate of cancer of the stomach in our Southern States as compared with the 
North. There may be valid and ready explanations of such differences, but very 
often there is no explanation. Yet there are reasons, and these reasons may be 
clues to the whole problem. These funds are now supporting studies of this kind. 

Cancer control funds are providing for an acclerated program of public educa- 
tion—a job undertaken heretofore by the American Cancer Society alone, yet 
one so large as to demand official support. Cancer education is lifesaving infor- 
mation; in no other disease does the patient share so largely in the responsibility 
for early recognition and diagnosis. ‘Forewarned is forearmed”’ is pertinent to 
a unique degree in cancer, and the control funds you have previously appropriated 
are helping to forewarn our people as they deserve to be warned. 

Cancer control funds are increasing the number of cancer clinics in our country. 
There are at present some 580 such clinies approved by the American College of 
Surgeons, or one for every 259,000 Americans. We are told that one clinic for 
each 100,000 persons is necessary for adequate cancer diagnosis and treatment; 
that means over two-and-one-half times as many as there are at present. Your 
appropriation is helping to correct this inadequate service. 

tatlv diagnosis is, I believe, the crucial factor in our contemporary fight to 
bring this disease under control. The opportunity for early diagnosis must be 
brought within the reach of all our people if the publie welfare is to be served 
intelligently. The diagnosis of cancer is often difficult and expensive due to the 
highly technical methods and costly apparatus so frequently required. Yet cou- 
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' trol grant funds are helping to make early diagnosis available to all through the 


provision of tissue diagnosis, through support of services for examining smears 
by the cytologic technique of Papanicolaou, and through financial assistance of 


individuals requiring limited hospitalization for diagnostic purposes. 


These are but a few of the features of the program which is being carried on 


' State by State through the Federal control grants; your time will not permit a 


more complete discussion. But I feel that enough has been presented to justify 
my statement that this is the segment of the entire Federal cancer effort which 
is most directly concerned with saving lives. And having established that, it 
becomes quite unnecessary to bring forth any additional support for my recom- 


’ mendation that this portion of the budget be increased in the amount of $300,000 


for the next year—and that the allocation to the State grants program be 


| $3,500,000. 


Dr. Aup. I would like to make a few remarks regarding what I 


' consider the more important phases of this subject of grants to States. 


| wish first to state that in 1945 there were only 20 State governments 
that were actually engaged in programs of cancer control as such. 


We feel that it is through the farsightedness of Congress in making 
available funds in the United States Public Health Service or the 


National Cancer Institute which has stimulated the States to enter 


into this program and assume their responsibilities in that field. 


I wish to talk about this part of the program on the basis of its 
reaching down into the grass roots because this is the part of the 


| program, of the money that is appropriated, that actually touches the 


patient who has cancer. Of course it is of vital interest to all of us 
because we are potential cancer subjects ourselves, each one of us. 


| There are three things that I would like to call your attention to. 


First, is that these funds are not just spent regardless of thought 
and so on, but many things were taken into consideration—for exam- 
ple, the population and the financial position of the State and the 
extent of the cancer problem in that State. Those are some of the 
features that governed the allotment of these funds to the States. 

Second, the funds are not granted automatically. Each State 
must provide a plan for cancer control or, to express it another way, 
it must show satisfactory evidence of worth-while intentions, it has to 
show that they are going to do something with those funds, and they 
do do something with it. 

Third, this evidence of good intentions must be provided by will- 


; Ingness on the part of the applicant State to provide one-third of the 


cost of the program; that is, the State must provide $1 for each $2 
put up by the Federal Government, and that is as it should be. 

Now, I would like to give you some idea of what a tremendous 
problem this is. I am going to quote briefly from statistics here that 
perhaps most of you are familiar with, but I do not think they can be 
repeated too often, because they are of such vital importance and they 
do bring home to us the enormity of the problem we have con- 
fronting us. 

For instance, 210,000 people or approximately that number—these 
are all approximate figures—die annually of cancer. It has been esti- 
mated there are more than 800,000 cases of cancer in the United States 
today. There are 22,000,000 people in the United States who will 
die of cancer unless something is done about if. One in eight are now 
dying of cancer. 

_ There is a program under way which we believe will save at least the 
lives of 20,000 women who have cancer, and this is a program of 
education, and it is one of the very best means of educating these 
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people. They have a moving picture that has recently been put ou; 
jointly by the American Cancer Society and the National Canco; 
nstitute. It is entitled ‘Breast Self-Examination.” I think it \ 
perhaps the most valuable educational picture that has ever bee 
put out in this field of cancer prevention. The popularity of it has 
simply amazed everyone. I believe Dr. Cameron has made the 
statement it was shown 1,500 times in 1 month. Thank of that. 
Now, that is doing an awful lot of good. 

I also have here a list of suggested activities for which Public Health 
Service grants may be expended by State and local health agencies, 
It is of vital interest to all of us, and for you, to realize how this money 
is being expended and in how many ways it is being expended to help 
the people who have cancer, do something for them and to prevent 
cancer in those who do not happen to have it. 

I do not have the time now to go into this because time is short but 
I am just going to read you a few of the activities that are being 
undertaken through the appropriations that are already made. 

For instance, in administration it. may be used for the direct cost 
of the cancer control program, including administrative and general- 
ized services to the extent that such services support the control 
program. Now, as a matter of fact, all of these States have carried 
on control programs that are operating by means of the funds that 
are being appropriated by the Congress, that is, these grants-in-aid 
that I am pleading for this afternoon. Of course, they all have to 
be set up and they all have to be operated and it requires a certain 
staff and personnel to operate all these. And these are working in 
close cooperation with the American Cancer Society in every division 
in the United States and in very close cooperation with the medical 
profession. And necessary supplies, naturally, have to be supplied for 
the operation of these things, and it amounts to a tremendous amount 
of money when you multiply it by every State in the United States. 
It is an awful lot of money. 

Then there is the collection and analysis of morbidity and mortality 
statistics in central statistical units. If we are ever going to get 
anywhere in the investigation of cancer we have to know something 
about the prevalence of cancer, we have to know where it is and we 
have to know the location of the cancer in the individual and there 
are thousands of things we can learn about cancer through the 
statistical studies, and they are of course of immeasurable value and 
simply as a ‘must’? we have to have them if we want ever to get 
anywhere. 

So also is follow-up service and study important. For instance, 
you have a man with cancer, you simply cannot turn him loose, you 
have to follow them up. Unfortunately, in the State I come from 
vou frequently have to go out and get them and find them and see 
that they come in, because they will not come back, or many of them 
will not. Of course, the more intelligent will, but there are people 
that just go away after they are treated and do not return, and you 
have to go and get them to come back. 

Then, environmental case studies, surveys, they are extremely 
important. Many of our laboring people are coming in contact 
with irritant agents that may cause cancer and we have to make 
investigations to find that out and men employed in certain indus- 
tries—well, we have to know which are the rritants. In the textile 
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industry, for example, certain of the dyes used are suspected cancer 
causers or cancer-causing agents, some of these chemical dyes and we 
have to find out not only those agents producing cancer but we must 
find means to protect these workers from developing cancer. 

Then there is training of personnel; you have to have, it is impor- 
tant that you have intelligent people to take care of these persons 
having cancer or you just cannot get anywhere, you just cannot turn 
anyone to work on them, you have to have people trained in that 
capacity. 

Then there are the informational services; lay informational activi- 
ties for adults and school children, which is extremely important, and 
there is nothing in the whole cancer program as important as teaching 
people the absolute necessity of early diagnosis of cancer. And you 
cannot do that because you cannot spread this knowledge, you cannot 
teach people the seven danger signals of cancer, and it takes a tre- 
mendous effort to get that over to the people, and unless they know 
that, then they cannot come early enough to get any great results 
from it. 

Then there are diagnosis service for the professioral group. That 
is very important, since for instance very frequently you cannot just 
look at a man and say, ““This man has cancer and this man does not.’ 
You have to remove some of that tissue and send it to a qualified 
pathologist and he will put it under the microscope and study it, 
study the individual cells. For instance, there is there in this part 
one of the most valuable things, which is the Papanicoaou smear, 
where you have a method that has been brought out and popularized, 
where you have the earliest possible method of diagnosis of cancer 
from the individual cell. Very frequently we can diagnose cancer 
in these cells before there is any other evidence in any other way, 
maybe months before the cancer develops at any of the sites that 
would lead us to suspect cancer, and by this method we can give this 
diagnosis and get to the cancer at its very earliest possible stage— 
and that is certainly when you want it. 

Then, provision for diagnostic services on a fee basis; and very 
important is financial support for hospitalization, not exceeding 3 
days for diagnostic purposes, that is, of cancer in difficult cases. 
That means this, that there are many cases, of course, where you do 
not have to go to the hospital, where they can be diagnosed at the 
doctor’s office, and that is the best place, of course, and we are trying 
to get as many of those diagnoses made there as possible, because 
there the doctor is the family physician and he can come into contact 
with the patient and he is the logical man to make the diagnosis. 
But there are many cases where to diagnose cancer they require very 
highly specialized work in diagnosis, where for instance they must 
have special tests made on them and they must have special exam- 
inations, such as cystoscopic examinations, proctoscopic examina- 
tions, bronchoscope examinations and a number of the things that 
need to be done and the patient has to be hospitalized for. 

Now, you can readily understand that out of the 800,000 cases of 
cancer in the United States we can very easily use every bit of this 
appropriation, every dollar of it, many, many times over, in the 
diagnosis of cancer and hospitalization of patients for the diagnosis 
of cancer. That I think alone would more than alisorb the entire 
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appropriation if it were used for that purpose; but, of course, tha; 
is not the intention, to do that. 

Then, provision of medical social service. That is very important 
Many of these patients are unable to go to the hospital and besici 
you would only fill the hospitals up with them anyway, and therefor: 
you must take care of them at home, and if you do that, you must hay» 
trained personnel to do this home care. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to take any more time on this be. 
cause | know you have not time to spare, but you can readily see | 
have not mentioned all of these things to you but just some of the 
things. Now, we are only asking for $300,000 more than we had 
before. The appropriation provides $3,200,000 and we are asking 
only for a modest $300,000 to increase it to $3,500,000. . 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


WITNESS 


DR. CHARLES S. CAMERON, MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Runyon feels that his subject has been covered 
by earlier remarks so we come to Dr. Cameron, the medical and 
scientific director of the American Cancer Society. 

Dr. Cameron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | am 
Dr. Charles 8S. Cameron, and in addition to what Mr. Adams said, | 
am also clinical assistant surgeon at the Memorial Hospital, New 
York, and member of the cancer control study section of the National 
Cancer Advisory Council. I propose to discuss briefly two items, the 


citizens budget for special cancer control grants and the evaluation of 
cancer-cure claims. 
(Statement of Dr. Cameron is as follows:) 


CitizENs BupGet FoR SpgecraL CaNnceR ContrRo.t Grants, $1,000,000 Versus 
$900,000, anp Evanuation or Cancer Cure Cuiarms, $200,000 


1. Special control projects program in its fourth year. Grants are made to 
applicant States, institutions, or individuals for a variety of undertakings, for the 
most developmental, in the general areas of statistical research, statistical service, 
education, improvement of cancer services. Ina word this is a program of grants- 
in-aid of a broad spectrum of activities—all directly aimed at improvement of 
present control methods. The program may best be illustrated by citing a few 
examples of the kind of activity which has been made possible by these special 
control grants. 

(a) Statistical studies in an effort to determine the epidemiological conditions 
under which human cancer occurs. You are quite familiar with a question fre- 
quently asked, Is cancer inherited? Actually no one is as familiar with the 
answer as we would like to be. There are certain observations concerning the 
occurrence of certain kinds of cancer which suggest that there is an heritable 
aspect of human cancer, and this subject is being explored under special contro! 
grants. 

(b) Incomplete evidence suggests that certain kinds of cancer in humans | 
more or less directly related to certain features of the environment to whic! 
people—perhaps only certain kinds of people—are exposed. A number of tlie 
environmental influences are identified with industry, among which may be 
mentioned, specific operations employed in the processing of crude oils and paral- 
fins, and in the handling of chromates, nickel, and beryllium. Many of the 
industrial operations resulting from the commercial exploitation of a vast number 
of new chemical compounds calls for scrutiny of the most careful kind—and sic! 
studies are now under way in a number of our States; some six or seven—looking 
toward the elimination of all possible hazardous exposure—Utah, California, 
Colorado, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey. 
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(c) Papanicoaou smear—setting up laboratories for the service. (Cancer in 
situ, for the leading cause of death from cancer in women.) 

(d) New. diagnostic methods—Traut—papain. 

(e) Teaching technicians—two important centers. 

As more and more trained minds are being brought to bear on the subject of 
cancer more and more important possibilities for achieving improved control are 
being developed, and the result has been an increasing number of requests for 
the type of grant provided by the NCI. For example, in the year 1950, the 
institute received 97 requests in the amount of $1,537,577. It was able to act 
favorably on 71 of these, in the amount of $1,091,102. In other words roughly 
an additional half million dollars could have been spent in this area, which we 
believe makes the budget increase of $100,000 suggested by the citizens a modest 
request. 

> Evaluation of cancer cures, $200,000. It is our belief that as of this moment, 
there are only three methods by which cancer can be cured and they are surgery 
and the application of ionizing radiations in the form of X-Rays and radium. 
There are, on the other hand numerous claims of the effectiveness of other kinds 
of treatment, many of which are wholly ineffective, that is, known to be ineffective, 
and some of which remain as yet unproved and unaccepted. The exponents or 
operators of the more unorthodox of these treatments are frequently loud and 
eloquent in their promotional tactics. And I need not point out that when a 
person with cancer puts himself under worthless and ineffective treatment, he 
loses Whatever chances for cure he might have had. Undoubtedly cancer quacks 
are killing, literally killing, many of our people. Their number cannot be ascer- 
tained, for a large number of phony treatments are operating quietly if not actu- 
ally covertly. It is important, therefore, that more direct attention be given to 
the problem than has been possible in the past. There is, of course, another 
aspect to the question of unsupported claims. It is just possible—not likely, I 
think, but just possible—that somewhere, sometime a worth-while discovery may 
be made by a “‘dark horse’. We must be careful, then to see to it that no claim 
which has-a vestige of scientific respectability, is ignored. In order to accomplish 
these objectives, the NRC, at the request of the country’s leading agencies con- 
cerned with cancer—the AMA, the NCI, the ACS, and the Damon Runyon 
Fund—has agreed to sponsor an investigatng committee for the purpose of 
evaluating presumably unscientific or doubtful cancer treatments. The com- 
mittee consists of eminent and nonpartisan physicians and scientists whose work, 
it is hoped will go far toward the solution of the problem of cancer nostrums, 
cancer quackery, and unsupported unwarranted treatment methods. 

3. The validity of cancer control: No disease of comparable proportions as 
a threat to the health and welfare of our people is more susceptible of immediate 
and substantial relief than cancer is. We do look forward to the day when its 
final resolution will come from the laboratories of research, and yet we have at 
this moment the means of saving twice as many lives as we are now saving. 

Think of it. 





Early Average 








No other disease presents an even similar dichotomy between cures possible 
and cures being achieved. Herein lies the white hope of cancer control. And we 
need not wait for the next scientific discovery. We need not defer longer to 
theory and hypothesis. We can bring it to pass now. 

There is, happily, mounting evidence that the goal is within reach. You 
gentlemen to whom the health and welfare of our people is of such great concern 
will be heartened by the early returns. 

Delay reduced: Of group studies in 1938, 34 percent guilty of delay; in 1947, 
23 pereent. 

This reduction in patient delay is part and parcel of the program of cancer 
control made possible by the funds you appropriate. 
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Dr. Cameron. I would like to conclude my remarks by referring 
more particularly to the validity of this entire program of cancer 
control, and I submit this—and it is a statement not generally recog. 
nized—that there is no disease of major importance to the health and 
welfare of our people which is more susceptible of immediate and 
substantial relief here and now today than cancer. 

It is a fact that, in cancer of the breast treated before the disease 
has spread beyond the breast, 90 percent of the cases were curable 
and now it is 35 percent; that is, that are cured. 

Mr. Focartry. What do you mean by that, Doctor? 

Dr. Cameron. Well, I mean that we are not able to achieve 90 
percent because doctors do not see a patient early enough. Dr. Aud 
referred to the film that was called Breast Self-Examination. I had 
a letter received from a doctor in Duluth, Minn., saying: 

During the month of January in St. Luke’s Hospital here, we have averaged 
almost one mastectomy (operation on the breest) a day. We have never seen 
so many early cases before. Three-fourths of these women had seen Breast 
Self-Examination. 

The point is that your action a year ago is saving lives today, and 
that is what I meant; if we could see them early enough, 90 percent 
of the cases are curable, whereas we only cure 35 percent today. 

Mr. Focartry. No matter what hospitals they went to? 

Dr. Cameron. Well, I would go along with that for the purposes 
of the record. As a matter of fact, I would like to say that I am 
sincere, when I express this thought that where cancer is treated is 
not nearly so important as when it is treated—and that, of course, is 
the major objective—I think of this program of education. And it 
works with women with cancer of the breast, and with diacotomy of 
the larynx or vocal chord, which is an occupational disease of Congres: - 
men. Eighty percent of the men can be cured if we saw them early 
enough, whereas now we are curing about 15 percent. With eancer 
of the uterus we could cure 70 percent of the cases, where now we cure 
about 20 percent. 

As to cancer of the prostate, that is very difficult, and I mention it 
because it happens to be one that by its nature is not susceptible to 
the kind of examination that leads to this kind of figures. We 
often— 

Mr. Scuwase. Great advances have been made, however, in the 
examination and therapy of cancer of the prostate; have there not? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes, sir. I think you can say very important ad- 
vances are being made; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And I understand some of the young men being 
turned out now have been specializing in the last few years in that 
work under very able leadership and tutelage. 

Dr. Cameron. That is important, too, because it has been said 
20 percent of men over 60 have cancer of the prostate, and many of 
them die before it is known. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you believe the use of some of the sex hormones 
has a tendency to cause cancer of the prostate? 

Dr. Cameron. I can only say this: that the use of male sex hor- 
mones for the male climacteric will cause activity of the prostate 
gland which nature might not have intended. Now, if that is the case, 
I will leave you to take the next step and say that a condition of ab- 
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normal activity of a tired gland may be the kind of soil in which cancer 
grows. I certainly do not have evidence to say it does cause it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Cameron. Now, with the application of the Papanicolaou 
method, there is a great degree of accuracy of early diagnosis of 
cancer of the lung, which may be becoming the leading cause of death 
from cancer. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you believe smoking is responsible for cancer of 
the lungs? 

Dr. Cameron. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you believe it has any effect at all? 

Dr. Cameron. No, sir. I believe individuals who are predisposed 
to chronic infections of the lungs are people who stand in the greatest 
danger of cancer, but with a healthy person without a predisposition 
| would not say smoking is a factor. 

Mr. Scuwazse. When you talk about a predisposition, do you mean 
that it is a hereditary predisposition? 

Dr. Cameron. I think not. I do not know of any evidence that 
it is. 

Mr. Scuwase. In that case, then, you limit predisposition to a 
predisposition that starts with the condition of the patient himself. 

Dr. Cameron. That is possible, but when I referred to predisposi- 
tion it was on a genetic basis, and I am not a geneticist. We see 
predisposition in operating on certain organic types of cancer, and | 
mentioned that. You were talking about it in relation to heredity. 

Mr. Scuwase. Particularly with respect to predisposition to 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Dr. Cameron. I do not believe there is much heredity in pul- 
monary tuberculosis. It is much more in the way families live. 
That is, children whose father is tuberculous because he develops 
tuberculosis as the result of not being able to buy enough food—the 
children will be in the same position but that is not heredity; it may 
appear to be in the family, but it is this other factor. Of course, I am 
not a geneticist. 

I will conclude my statement. 

(Conclusion of statement referred to is as follows:) 

Here is the evidence that cancer control is no will-o-the-wisp, no gleam in a 
crusader’s eye. I feel that these figures are a valid mandate to support the pro- 
gram of cancer control with all the resources necessary to eliminate the disparity 
between cures possible and cures being effected. We can do this through more 
widespread education of our people, through better training of our doctors, and 
through the improvement of our country’s cancer diagnostic and treatment 
facilities, 

Mr. Apams. I think one thing you gentlemen must realize is that 
until after the World War there was practically no medical research of 
any quantity going on in the United States. You have got to get that 
straight first. I am talking now about—compared to automobiles or 
chemistry or anything else—the human animal was not being studied 
at all. The plants such as corn; and chickens and hogs, they were 
very well taken care of. 

In the third column here you will see construction funds which we 
want reinserted in the budget. It was taken out last year because I 
understand the policy of the Bureau of the Budget was to postpone all 
construction until the next depression. Things have altered since 
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we came down here; 5 years ago there was hysteria in this country 
and half the Congress wanted to appropriate $100 million. It may not 
seem possible to you but we did not cultivate that hysteria, we have 
done the opposite and you have not been deceived by a lot of loo- 
rolling and pressures built up by groups back home. We tried to 
present it to you as a business proposal. It is carefully worked out to 
$25 million. 

Mr. Focarty. You know this committee was responsible for that 
construction program. 

Mr. Apams. I know that, too. 

Mr. Focarry. And as you say it was cut out by the Bureau of the 
Budget but we did make an attempt on the floor of the House to get 
some of that money. 

Mr. Apams. You did that and no one in this field could be more 
appreciative of what you tried to do. Our problem is that we have 
done a very bad job of infor ming the other members of Congress to 
understand what the problem is. In all my business life, I have tried 
to look at things budget-wise, to determine which things ought to 
come first. One of the things that you know, and if you do not believe 
it, you can write 1,000 letters and find out, the public wants something 
done on cancer research. 

Mr. Heprick. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, we appreciate your coming down, Mr. 
Adams and this testimony will be of great help to the committee. 
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Turspay, Marcu 6, 1951. 


Mentau Heatrta Instirute 


Mr. FoGarry. 


Before we start to hear the members 


of the National 


Mental Health Committee, the Citizens Budget and supporting data 


will be inserted in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 





| 


| 1951 current 
| budget | 
| 


Description 


GRANTS 


Grants to medical schools and other institutions and to in- 
dividuals for research and training: 
(a) Research projects: 
Liquidation cash_._.- 
Obligation cash 
(b) Research fellowships___. 
(c) Expansion of teaching of subjects rel: ating to mental 
illness: 
Liquidation cash 
he ort ha OE eT ee ee 300, 000 | 
@ Training fellowships 1, 050, 000 | 
) Construction grants for research and training insti- | 
tutes connected with mental hospitals and medical 
schools None 
Grants to States for case-finding, diagnosis, and other prevent- 
ive and control services 
Activities in field of alcoholism—including “special | project 


$376, 000 | 
770, 000 
206, 000 


1, 999, 000 | 


3, 200, 000 
None 
DIRECT OPERATIONS 


Research to be conducted directly by National Institute of 
Mental Health_____- awcad 640, 800 
Other direct operations: | 
(a) Review and approval research and training grants__- 
(6) Training activities (demonstrations, and in-service 
training) 
Institutes for general practicing physicians, and 
allied mental health personnel 
(c) Technical assistance to States (consultative service, 
teview and approval of State budgets, demonstra- 
tion clinic 
Manpower reclamation—to find and remove 
causes of absenteeism and sssieesstaaioa in defense 
areas sein 
(d) Program direction and administration -- 


118, 400 
136, 200 
35, 000 


379, 400 








None | 


294, 200 


1952 Budget | 1951 citizens 


Bureau 
estimate 


223, 000 
1, 390, 000 
256, 000 


600, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1, 400, 000 

None 
3, 100, 000 


None 


800, 000 
130, 000 
154, 000 

36, 000 


405, 000 


None 
306, 000 


9, 505, 000 | 


Liquidation cash (none for construction of research facilities)... —2,375,000 


MAINO QUIN hdd. 3 os nse as specs -ancsnars -| 


10, 800, ‘000 
—823, 000 


9, 977, 000, 





| 


| 


“| 
| 
} 





budget 
proposal 


$223, 000 
2, 377, 000 
300, 000 


600, 000 
1 2,750, 000 
1, 400, 000 
8, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
2 750, 000 


3 1,300, 000 
149, 500 
218, 500 

4 350, 000 
486, 000 
5 250, 000 
342, 000 


OF, 496, 000 
—$23, 000 


23, 673, 000 


1 Including $750,000 for grants to train psychiatric aides in 50 of the largest mental Fai at $15,000 each 


to make up for manpower shortages due to defense production. 


° 


? Special project grants in research and treatment of alcoholism, to attack absenteeism. 


} Improve statistics to measure mental health problem.” Expand basic and other research in temporary 


quarters. 


‘ Orientation in diagnosis and management of early mental and emotional ills. Emphasize civilian de- 


fense mental health problems of morale and panic. 


’ Community survey and treatment projects in selected defense areas affected by large-scale movement 


of population. 


(CLERK’s Notre.—The committee was supplied with detailed lists, by States, 
and by institutions, showing approved froject applications for mental health 
grants of various sorts which have not been paid out due to insufficient funds 
being available therefor. Such lists are on file with the committee.) 
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Wuy RESEARCH AND TRAINING FuNps SHovutp Be INCREASED FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH AS A PART OF OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


I. What was the military manpower loss during World War IT from mental illness? (1) 

1. Approximately 15,000,000 men were examined for the Army. 

2. Rejected before induction by the Army: More than 1 out of 3, or 38 percent, 
were rejected because of mental illness. (1,846,000 mental, as against 4,857,800 
all medical causes.) 

3. Discharged after induction by both Army and Navy: 52 percent of discharges 
for ill health were due to mental illness. (718,184 mental, as against 1,380,184 
all medical causes.) 

4. 41 percent of the total manpower loss to the Army for ill health (rejectees 
plus discharges) was due to mental illness. (2,564,184 mental, as against 6,232,621 
all medical causes.) 


IIT. What did this manpower loss due to mental illness mean to the Armed Forces? (2) 

1. The manpower loss from mental illness (2,564,184) was: 

(a) Larger than the total number of men the Army sent to the Pacific theater 
of operations during World War II (2,171,511.) 

(b) 9 times the number sent to China-Burma-India. (253,492). 

(c) Only slightly less than the total number sent to Europe (3,344,063.) 

(d) Sufficient to man 177 Army Infantry divisions (World War II strength, 
14,477.) 
III. How many patients in veterans hospitals are psychiatri¢ cases? 

1. Over 50 percent, 53,952 in 1947. (3) 
IV. How many people in the United States are now suffering from some form of 

mental tllness? 

1. About 8% million people—or more than 1 in everv 18 persons. (4) 

2. It is estimated that 1 out of every 18, or about 8,334,000 people, will be in 
a mental hospital at one time or another (5) and 1 out of 10 will need a psychiatrist 
at some time in his or her life. (6) 

3. Doctors estimate 30 to 60 percent of complaints of all patients they see are 
due to emotional disorders. (7) 


V. How does this affect our national economy? 


1. The annual loss to our national economy, including hospitalization and 
loss in earnings, is a billion and a half dollars. (8) 

2. 124 million man-days were lost in 1946 because of workers suffering from 
some form of mental disorder. (4) 
3. In 1948 the cost to the States for the operation of mental hospitals was 
$350 million—and in 1949 Veterans’ Administration mental hospitals alone cost 
$123 million to operate. (9 


VI. What can be done to cut these terrific costs and reduce the waste in manpows 
and productivity? 


1. Increase Federal expenditures for research and training in mental health. 
The National Mental Health Institute had only $1,223,200 for research in 
1949-50 (10) while at the same time it cost the Veterans’ Administration $123,000,- 
000 to operate hospitals for mental patients who might be cured as a result of 
more knowledge through research. 

(a) Research can further the development of shock treatments and other 
therapies, including psychosurgery. (7) 

(b) Information in the following areas of research, which are part of the program 
of the National Mental Health Institute, are much needed by Army, Air Force, and 
Veterans Bureau psychiatrists: (11) 

(1) Basie research on ACTH, cortisone, and other hormones of the endocrine 
system—which is research on stress in battle. 

(2) Research on the relation between fatigue and mental illness may lead to new 
means of reducing breakdowns from battle stress. 

(3) Electro-shock and insulin-shock, now widely used treatments, need develo p- 
ment and refining. 

(4) Narcosynthesis, new treatment aid, needs refinement and development. 

(5) Ether and histamine injections, promising new treatments, need further 
testing and study. 

(6) Short-time psychotherapy, particularly group treatments, need intensive 
development so that each psychiatrist can serve more people. 

(7) Research on mass hysteria—which is research on war panic. 
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VII. Do we have enough trained psychiatric personnel for our armed services and 
civilian population? 

1. No. We urgently need to increase the amount of trained personnel through 
increasing funds for mental-health training programs. 

(a) 15,000 trained psychiatrists are needed—we have only 5,000 at the present 
time. We are training only 450 a year. (11) 

(b) With only 5,500 nurses in psychiatric hospitals, 1.1 percent of the Nation’s 
nurses take care of 50 percent of its hospital beds. (7) The November 1950 
civilian need alone is for 47,000 additional nurses. (12) 

(c) We now have only 1,000 psychiatric social workers and need 15,000. (1) 

(d) We now have only 1,500 clinical psychologists and need 15,000. (1) 


REFERENCE LIST 


(1) Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, volume 12, No. 1, January 1948, quoting 
Dr. William C. Menninger, “Facts and Statistics of Significance for Psychiatry.” 
Computation for item 3: 

1, 125, 621 

254, 536 

Total medical discharges after induction__ eigetieseismeryg ee sg 
Computation for item 4: 

Army rejections before induction _ __- Thea Seliger ens ----+- 4% O04, Que 

Army and Navy administrative discharges___________- 250, 000 

Medical discharges after induction else 1, 125, 621 


Total manpower loss due to medical causes_______-_- eo 6, 232, 621 


(2) Army Statistical Review, World War II, Army Services, War Department. 

(3) Veterans’ Administration Annual Report, ¢/30/47, table 11, p. 108. 

(4) Statistics Pertinent to Psychiatry in the U. 8., Report No. 7, Group For 
the Advancement of Psychiatry, March 1949. 

(5) The Hospital Survey of New York, volume IT, page 947. 

(6) Former Surgeon General Thomas Parran in ‘‘One Out Of Ten’’, This Week, 
November 17, 1946. 

(7) Mental Health Fact Sheet, National Institute for Mental Health, USPHS, 
July 19, 1950. 

(8) Computation by Dallas Pratt, M. D., National Mental Health Foundation, 
January 1947, quoted in Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, volume 12, No. 1 
January 1948, page 8. 

(9) Bulletin, National Institute of Mental Health, USPHS, June 1950. 

(10) Distribution of USPHS funds by types, fiscal year 1950; chart from 
National Institutes of Health, Division of Research Grants and Fellowships: 


,’ 


Intramural research_____________. . J a EN ot a ns SRE Fh. 
Project grants-in-aid Pera pis So cero 794, 000 
tesearch fellows Baits ERTL ge aS ee ee 100, 000 


OS ERE ea ance 1, 223, 200 
(11) America’s Health, A Report To The Nation, by the National Health 
Assembly, page 298. 
(12) Dr. William C. Menninger quoting National League of Nursing Education, 
1945. Pamphlet on ‘New Frontiers in Pyschiatrie Nursing.” 


Wuat Is tue Menta HEALTH SITUATION IN THE UNITED States TopAY AND 
How Doers Ir RELATE TO OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


I. How many people in the United States are suffering from some form of mental 
illness? 
1, About 8,500,000 people in the United States are suffering from some form of 
mental illness. (1) 
(a) This means that more than one in every 18 persons is now suffering from 
some form of mental illness. 
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II. What was the military manpower loss during World War II from mental illness? 

1. Rejection before induction— About 1,846,000, or 38 percent, of the 5,000,000 
men rejected before induction, were rejected for neuropsychiatric disorders. (2 

(a) About 12 percent, or 1 out of 8, of the 15,000,000 men examined were re- 
jected for neuropsychiatric reasons. (2) 

2. Discharge after induection—Of the men discharged for medical disability 
after induction, about 387,000 (or 37 percent of Army medical discharges) were 
discharged from the Army, and 76,621 (or 32.4 percent of Navy medical dis- 
charges) were discharged from the Navy for neuropsychiatric reasons. (2) and (3 

(a) This means that more than one out of three men medically discharged from 
the Armed Forces were discharged for neuopsychiatrie reasons. 

(b) This is exclusive of the 163,000 Army men and 91,563 Navy men discharged 
administratively for such reasons as psychopathic personality, mental deficiency, 
drug addiction, or homosexuality. (2) and (3) 


III. How many Army divisions were lost due to mental illness in World War II? 

1. The total manpower loss from mental illness (2,564,184) was: 

(a) Sufficient to man 177 Army Infantry divisions. (World War II division 
strength, 14,477.) (4) 

(b) Larger than the total number of men the Army sent to the Pacific theater 
of operations during World War II. (2,171,511) (4) 


IV. What is the need for psychiatric care in the United States? 

1. One out of every 10 persons will need psychiatric care at some time during 
his life. (5) 

(a) This means that about 15,000,000 persons now living in the United States 
will require psychiatric care at some time. (5) ’ 

2. One out of every eighteen persons will spend some part of his life in a mental! 
hospital. (6) 

(a) This means that about 8,334,000 people now living in the United States 
will be hospitalized for mental illness at one time or another. 


V. How many people need hospitalization for mental illness? 
1. Slightly more than one out of every two hospital beds in the United States 
is occupied by a mental patient. (7) 
2. 675,096 or 55 percent of the 1,224,951 patients comprising the average 
daily hospital census in 1949 were patients in nervous and mental hospitals. (7 
3. 308,055 patients, new and old, were admitted to mental hospitals in 194°. 
) 


First admissions to public mental hospitals alone now exceed 200,000 annually. 
) 


4. Prowar studies showed that at any time there are about 1,000,000 persons 
sufficiently disabled by mental illness to warrant hospitalization, although only 
@ little more than 500,000 get it. (9) 


VI. How many people are in tax-supported mental hospitals? 

1. Of the 915,843 patients comprising the average daily hospital census of 
tax-supported hospitals in 1949, 658,645, or 74 percent were patients in tax- 
supported mental hospitals. (7) 

2. 97.5 percent of all mental patients are in public hospitals. (7) Only about 
2.5 percent of mental patients are cared for in private hospitals. (7) 


VIT. What is the extent of minor mental illness? 

1. About 50 percent of general practitioners’ patients suffer from some form of 
mental illness. (10) and (11) 

2. About 30 percent of hospitalized general medical and surgical cases are more 
or less neurotic. (12) 


VIII. What is the cost of mental illness to our national economy? 


1. Including hospitalization and loss in earnings, the complete loss to the 
Nation annually from serious mental illness alone, would reach a billion and a 
half dollars. (13) 

2. In 1950, the cost of maintaining patients in ments! hos~itals was $551 million, 
of which $506 million was public funds. (14) and appendix I. 

(a) The Veterans’ Administration alone pays almost $350 million annually in 
pensions to veterans suffering from mental illness (15) compared with $356,000 
spent for research in mental health by the Veterans’ Administration in 1948, (16 

(b) The Veterans’ Administration spent $121,600,000 in 1950 for maintenance 
of its mental patients. (14) and appendix I. 
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1X. How many hospitals for mental disease are there in the United States? 

1. About 606 hospitals, with a capacity of 705,423 beds. (7) 

2. There is an immediate need for 326,065 more beds for mentally ill patients. 
(17) 

X. How many clinics for mental disease are there in the United States? 

1. About 1,142 clinics, including both part and full time clinics. This includes 
all those organized by communities, divisions of State or county governments, 
and the Veterans’ Administratiom. (18) 

(a) Five States are without a single community psychiatric clinie of any type; 
six others have only one each (18); and there are vast areas in other States where 
no psychiatric help is available. (1) 

(6) At least 1,500 full-time community clinies are needed. (19) 


XI. How much is being spent for maintenance of patients and construction or addi- 
tional facilities in mental hospitals in the United States? 

1, About $737 million was spent in 1950 for this purpose, of which $551 million 
was for hospital care of 675,096 mental patients, and $186 million for construc- 
tion of facilities. (14) and appendix I. 

(a) Approximately $692 million of this money comes out of tax funds. (14) 
and appendix I. 

2. In contrast to this, the people of the United States spent about $1,002,000,000 
for service in beauty parlors and barber shops in 1949. (20) 


XII. How much is the United States Public Health Service spending for research to 
prevent and cure mental illness? 

1. For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, Congress has made available to 
the National Institute of Mental Health about $1,616,800 for research, including 
research fellowships, (21) 

(a) On the basis of 675,096 (7) patients in mental and nervous hospitals, this 
means that the United States Public Health Service is spending only about $2.40 
per vear for research for new treatments and cures for each hospitalized case. 

(b) In contrast, the Department of Agriculture spent in 1950 $61,084,970 
for research on control and cure of plant and animal diseases. This includes 
$30,478,230 for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. (22) 

(c) Only $206,000 was spent for research fellowships in mental health. (21) 


XIII, How much is the United States Public Health Service spending for establish- 
ment of mental health clinics and services? 
1. $3,200,000 has been allotted for grants-in-aid to States for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1950. (21) 
(a) These funds are to be matched by State funds at the rate of 50 cents for 
each Federal dollar. (23) 


XIV. How much was being spent for research on mental health in both private and 
public institutions and clinics in the United States in 1947? (Latest informa- 
tion available on all categories.) 

1. Approximately $3,322,411 was available, divided approximately as follows: 

(a) Publie funds (including Veterans’ Administration) (16) approximately 
$2,249,516. (24) 

(b) Private funds, about $716,895. (24) 

2. On the basis of 651,578 (7) patients in mental and nervous hospitals in 1947, 
this would indicate that the amount spent for research in 1947 per individual hos- 
pital case, employing both private and public funds, is approximately $5. 

s (a) This figure compares with $94 per patient for research in infantile paralysis. 

(25) 

3. In contrast, the Nation spent $8,550,000,000 for alcoholic beverages alone 
in 1949 (26), an average of $57 annually for each man, woman, and child. 


XV. In how many institutions in the United States is research in this field being con- 
ducted? 

1. Results of a 1947 poll of mental institutions, nervous hospitals, medical 
schools, and universities, etc., show that there are about 161 of these institutions 
that have research facilities and are engaged in research in one or more of the 
phases of mental illness. (24) 

(a) About 80 percent, Or $2,534,896 of the approximate total of $3,322,411, was 
being spent by 20 institutions throughout the country. Of these (24), 3 are sup- 
ported by Federal Government; 7 are supported by State governments; 10 are 
privately supported. 
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(1) Of this $2,534,896, $2,089,262, or 82 percent, came from public sources: 
$445,634, or 18 percent, came from private sources. 


XVI. Do the 675,096 patients in mental hospitals receive adequate care? 


1. No. The average cost of State and county long-term patient maintenance 
in the United States was only $659.13 per year (27), or $1.80 per day in 1948, 
and $1.26 per day in 1942. (28) 

(a) These figures compare with the 1944 standards (latest available) of the 
American Psychiatrie Association of $1.825 per patient per year, or $5 per day: 
and $912.50 per year, or $2.20 per day, per patient for chronic cases. (29) 

(b) In contrast, in New York City in 1949, the average cost per ward patient 
per day in a general hospital was a little more than $15. (30) 

XVII. What are the standards for care of mental patients? 

1. The approved American Psychiatrie Association standards for care are: (| 

(a) For psychiatrists: Observation and acutely ill patients, 1 psychiatrist to 
each 30 patients; reeducation service, 1 to 75; convalescent, 1 to 50; continuous 
treatment and senile, 1 to 200. 

(b) For nurses: Observation and acutely ill patients, 1 nurse to 4 patients: 
convalescent, 1 to 10; reeducation service, 1 to 25; continuous treatment and 
senile, 1 to 40 or 50. 

(c) For the Army: 1 psychiatrist to each 50 patients, 


XVIII. What are the actual conditions of care in mental hospitals compared wit! 
approved standards? 


1. The actual average ratio in mental hospitals is one psychiatrist to each 387 
patients and 1 graduate nurse to each 120 patients. (1) 


XIX. How many doctors and other medical personnel specialize in the care of menta 
patients? 

1. In 1950 there were 5,856 psychiatrists in the United States, many of whom 
are administrators or retired. (31) 3,598 psychiatrists hold diplomas from the 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, though some of these are not 
members of the American Psychiatrie Association. (32) 

(a) As of 1950, 15,000 more psychiatrists are needed in the United States. (33 

2. There are approximately 8,500 graduate nurses specializing in psychiatry 
in the United States (8); 83,802 practical nurses and attendants (7); and 1,5s6 
psychiatric social workers. (34) 

(a) The National League of Nursing Education estimates our need is at least 
47,000 psychiatric nurses (35), or almost 6 times the number we now have. 

(b) Of the 1,151 State accredited nursing schools (7) in this country, only 26 
are located in mental hospitals. Fourteen States have no training facilities i: 
psychiatric nursing. (9) 

3. There are approximately 1,200 trained clinical psychologists and at least 
10,000 more needed. (8) 

4. It has been estimated that 12,000 new psychiatric social workers are needed 
in this country. (8) 
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AppEeNDIXx I.—Cost of hospital care for the mentally ill in the United States 


MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 


[In millions of dollars} 


. , Other ic, Wnt 
State Veterans ! Federal Private Total 











2 350.4 
5325.9 
302.0 
264.0 
206.0 
180.0 























Total maintenance costs increased an average of $57.2 million each year from 
1945 to 1950, an increase of $286 million per annum in 5 years. 

Tax-supported maintenance costs increased an average of $53.8 million each 
year from 1945 to 1950, an increase of $269 million per annum in 5 years. 


CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 


[In millions of dollars] 





Year State 6 | Veterans 7 Total § 


9143.1 42.9 
10 64.0 @y 





1 Information received from Veterans’ Administration. All figures based on fiseal year July 1 to June 30. 
This figure is low by an undetermined amount inasmuch as it does not include some neuropsychiatric 
patients in veterans’ general hospitals. 

2 Using 1948 amounts for Arizona, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, as given in Mental Health Statistics, June 1950, p. 12, N i- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, United States Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. See also page 06 
of The Mental Health Programs of the Forty-eight States, the Council of State Governments. 

§ Computed maintenance cost of mental patients in hospitals operated by the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
United States Public Health Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and miscellaneous Federal bureaus. 

The hospital miamber JAMA 1950 gives the total Federal census, !919, for nervous and mental patient 
59,743. Information from the Veterans’ Administration gives the 1949 veterans’ neuropsychiatric census us 
47,787. Thus mental patients cared by the remaining group of Federal agencies mentioned above, amounted 
to 11,956. 

Annual per capita cost for neuropsyc hiatric patients cared for in veterans’ neuropsychiatric hospitals wa 
$2,000 in 1949, a per diem of $6.58. Ment: il pationts probably cost the other Federal agencies an amount 
higher than the per diem in veterans’ neuropsychiatric hospitals, inasmuch as the numbers are not large 
enough to set up separate mental hospitals with lower costs. To use the per capita cost of the Veterans’ 
Administration, $2,000 a year, would therefore produce a conservative computation. On this basis the c 
of hospitalizing the 11,956 mental patients in other Federal agencies would be $23,912,000 in 1949. 

In the absence of statistics for 1950, the 1949 figure has been used in the above table, for the year. 

4 Statistics not available, estimates here given based on figures for 1945, 1946, and 1947, using tabulation 
data for those hospitals reporting information on operating costs for the American Hospital Association 
Directory. A small number of private hospitals are omitted from this computation. 

5 Using 1948 amounts for Arizona, Indiana, Mississippi, Tennessee. See Mental Health Statistics, p. | 
and the Mental Health Programs of the Forty-eight States, p. 106, cited above. 

§ See p. 106, the Mental Health Programs of the Forty-eight States, a Report of the Governors’ Contfer- 
ence, by the Council of State Governments, 1950. 

7 Information received from Veterans’ Administration December 1950. 

§ Construction statistics for private hospitals not available, but the number of such hospitals increas 
slightly from 1949 to 1950. 

37 States. 
16 43 States. 
1! Not available. 


1 From Facts and Statistics of Significance for Psychiatry, a paper compiled by Dr. William C. Menninger 
bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, January 1948. 
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AppenpIx I.—Cost of hospital care for the mentally ill in the United States—Con. 
TOTAL COST OF HOSPITAL CARE FOR THE MENTALLY ILL IN THE UNITED STATES 


{In millions of dollars] 





Tax supported 
Private 
mainte- 
nance Mainte- Capital con- 
nance struction 





i ere Grand 
total 12 





45 13 506 186 
43 13 444 64 
39 4 401 15 46 














? The over-all fieure of $737,000,000 for cost of mental! hospital care is a conservative amount because— 
1. Construction costs for 1959 f-om 11 “tates ace not avcilable and woul’ raise the figure by an un- 
known amount, probably around $5,000,000. 
2. 1948 maintenance costs from 11 States were used in the 1950 figure. 1950 actual] statistics, if avail- 
able, would raise the figure here given by an unknown amount, probably several million dollars. 

13 Includes “‘Other Federal’ as well as veterans, that is, Army, Air Force, Navy, U. 8. Public Health 
Service, merchant marine, and drug addiction, Bureau of Indian Affairs, miscellaneous other Federal 
Government hospitals. 

* Includes veterans, but does not include ‘‘Other Federal.” 

18 Does not include veterans, or “Other Federal,” or private construction, but only that for State hosnitals 
as given on p. 12, Mental Health Statistics, June 1950, National Institute of Mental Health, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 


WITNESS 


CHARLES SCHLAIFER, COCHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL MENTAL 
HEALTH COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee has before it this morning Mr. Charles Schlaifer, 
of New York, and others. I believe this is your second appearance 
before this committee. Will you identify yourself for the benefit 
of the record ? 

Mr. Scuuarrer. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles Schlaifer, cochair- 
man of the National Mental Health Committee and a member of the 
National Advisory Mental Health Council, as well as a founding mem- 
ber, National Association for Mental Health. I am also a member 
of the board of governors, Menninger Foundation, and president of 
Charles Schlaifer & Co., Inc., an advertising agency. 

I am glad to appear again this year before you, to present the 
citizens’ program for the National Institute of Mental Health. This 
budget is put forward by the National Mental Health Committee, 
composed of both psychiatrists and laymen interested in furthering 
the mental health of the Nation. 

I would like to make it clear for those not present last year, that 
I am not a doctor. Like others here, I am a layman, a citizen who 
has a serious concern for this whole problem. 

In a way, it might seem paradoxical and against my own interests 
to advocate an expansion of governmental activity which might mean 
that I would have to devote an even larger share of my personal and 
business income to taxes. About this time of the year I am especially 
conscious of how heavy this tax burden is. 

At the same time, all of us today are acutely aware of the necessity 
for mobilizing and rehabilitating all of our Nation’s manpower for 
the fighting front and for defense production. I am, therefore, 





willing to see taxes increased if this purpose is achieved. I also 
feel quite strongly that since I, together with other citizens, must make 
a serious sacrifice, that a group such as the mentally ill which we need 
to rehabilitate for our own security should receive the attention it 
needs. . 

Last October Dr. Karl Bowman, a member of the National Mental 
Health Committee, head of the psychiatry department at the Univer- 
sity of California Medical School, and a psychiatric consultant for 
the Army, made a trip to the Korean front. When he returned he 
reported that the Korean War is tougher than World War IT. Men 
who went through Normandy, Anzio, and Pacific battles without 
breaking became psychiatric casualties in the present fighting 

There is a need for more psychiatric personnel and better, quicker 
treatment weapons for the fighting men. 

The National Mental Health Committee, has, therefore, after quite 
some study drawn up a citizens’ budget for mental health which would 
put into operation the full potential of research, training of man- 
power and development of treatment services, especially those needed 
in strategic defense areas and for cooperation with the civilian defense 
program. 

I would like to call your attention to the item on research in the 
budget. The President’s budget allows for $1,613,000 but the citizens’ 
budget proposes $2,690,000 or about $1,000,000 more. This item has 
been geared to the available research manpower. 

In peacetime, we urged an increase in research to cure and rehabil- 
itate the mentally ill, so they could support themselves and pay taxes 
instead of being a burden on the other taxpayers. Research was an 
economy measure in peacetime, to cut down the 19 to 20 billion dollar 
cost of mental illness to the Nation every year. 

But now the war has made us measure research no longer solely in 
dollars and cents. Research is more than economy. It is a life-and- 
death matter at the fighting front. New treatments can put men back 
into battle who would otherwise be permanent. casualties. Research 
can show how to rehabilitate rejectees, some for future military service 
and some for defense production. 

Research can show the Armed Forces how to pick men for special 
duty calling for extra strain, such as commandos. There is not a single 
manpower problem involving the breakdown or disabling of men 
that cannot be solved through research. Much of it is now under way, 
and much in the planning stage. 

We feel you will agree with us that research to accomplish these 
objectives is an important part of our defense effort and should not 
be hampered for lack of funds. 

The item for training of psychiatric and allied personnel is next in 
the budget. 

The medical draft has so depleted the forces of both teachers and 
students in medical schools that we do not advocate an increase for 
this item over the President’s budget of $2,600,000. 

We request, however, an additional $750,000 for the in-service train- 
ing of psychiatric aides in the mental hospitals of the country. This is 
intended to finance a program in 50 mental hospitals, averaging $15,000 
each. 

Many doctors from the State mental hospitals are being taken for 
the armed services, making it necessary for each remaining doctor to 
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cover more patients. In many hospitals even now a psychiatrist has 
in his charge four or five times the number of patients recommended 
by competent psychiatric authorities. The result will be that more 
responsibility for the care of patients will devolve upon nurses, prac- 
tical nurses, and attendants or psychiatric aides. Mental hospital 
authorities all over the Nation have urged training for these hospital 
personnel. Now the military draft and the lure of better-paying jobs 
in defense industries have made more urgent than ever the need to hold 
in the hospital staff the best of the psychiatric aides through training 
and up-grading. 

There is no more acute shortage anywhere in the country than the 
shortage of psychiatric personnel for the defense program. The coun- 
try as a whole needs 20,000 psychiatrists and only about 5,000 are now 
available. The Armed Forces will need at a very minimum 1,500; 
civilian-defense units throughout the country will require several hun- 
dred more—some of these part time. And mental health services, 
particularly in the strategic defense areas will require hundreds more. 
All this will place a terrific strain on the sparsely developed network 
of psychiatric personnel and services which we now have throughout 
the Nation. 

We next call your attention to the item in the citizens’ budget of 
$8,000,000 for construction grants, for research and training facilities 
connected with mental hospitals and medical schools. 

For several years we have been urging that funds be provided for 
construction of additional facilities for research and training activi- 
ties. Such construction was urgent enough in those days. 

But now with this research and training activity becoming root and 
branch a part of the Nations’ fight for survival, it has become abso- 
lutely imperative that defense priorities be granted such construction. 
We know that machinery is being set up to weigh the granting of 
such priorities. In the face of shortages of building materials it has 
become a matter of the utmost importance that Members of Congress 
see to it that research and training facilities for mental health re- 
search and training are provided. 

A first step is the provision of appropriations for this purpose and 
the next step is a follow-through to see that the necessary priorities 
are granted by the proper authorities. 

The next item in the budget is the grant to States for early treat- 
ment of mental illness and other control services. This item needs 
special attention. If the President’s budget is not adjusted upward, 
mental-health services in the States of this Nation will have to be 
curtailed. Such a situation would be extremely unwise in the light 
of conditions brought about by the defense program. The situation 
we face today is aggravated by the movement of populations, turn- 
over of industrial personnel, the uncertainty of many payrolls, inade- 
quate school facilities generally throughout the country, swollen 
populations in defense-impacted areas. Many other stresses and 
strains connected with the defense program cannot be brought out 
fully here. Today is a time of turmoil, of anxiety, of turbulent 
uncertainty, and yet this is a time also when no stone must be left 
unturned to assure the steady flow of production, community living, 
and family solidarity. 

Therefore, we recommend that these community bulwarks of the 
mental and emotional vigor of the Nation be increased, by raising 
the amount for community services to $4,000,000 for the year 1952. 
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The next item on the budget is one of $750,000 for special project 
grants for alcoholism for the specific purpose of attacking absentee- 
ism in defense production. I should lke here to present for the rec- 
ord a statement on the need for this item by authorities in the field 
of alcoholism. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. SELDEN D. Bacon, Director, SECTION OF STUDIES ON ALCOHOL, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Alcoholism is a gradually developing illness manifesting psychologic, social, 
and sometimes physical maladjustments closely connetted with chronic, exces- 
sive, uncontrolled, and impulsive drinking. In the United States it is to be found 
chiefly in men between 35 and 55 years of age. Thus it hits the working force 
of the Nation with greater direct impact than the diseases of infancy, childhood 
and old age. In times of military stress the economic impact is even more 
severe: First, because the stress period increases responsibility, mobility, and 
uncertainty for workers (also the amount of available cash), thus speeding 
the vicious cycle of the illness; second, because the military forces reduce to 
a mere trickle the number of those under 30 who enter the working force and, 
more important, who would be maturing in industry to fill positions of increased 
responsibility ; third, because of the enormous rise in the demand for manpower 
which results in the retention of some who ordinarily would be fired and the 
hiring of others who ordinarily would not be considered for employment. The 
role of chronic excessive drinking is large in these last two categories. 

It is estimated that there are more than 1,700,000 alcoholics in the areas of 
industry and utilities. If business is added to industry, there is small doubt 
but that a minimum of 2,000,000 alcoholics are presently employed. As the 
demand for manpower rises, that figure will increase materially. 

These 2,000,000 men are not common drunks, staggering around shops or 
offices, not people with long jail records, not skid-row characters. They are 
primarily men between 40 and 50 who have worked 5 to 15 years for their 
current employers. They do show greater absenteeism and a higher accident 
rate. They are losing occupational efficiency and becoming poorer and poorer 
risks for the assumption of technical, financial or executive responsibility. Under 
conditions of tension, higher wages, changing and extended responsibilities, the 
gradually developing alcoholism tends to speed up. It should be added that 
during severe manpower shortage, as in the period 1940-45, industry does begin 
to employ people who come much closer to the skid-row type. Careful esti- 
mates of the measurable loss to industry rising from alcoholism exceed 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 

Something can be done about this impressive manpower loss. A large propor- 
tion of these men, varying from 25 to 75 percent, can be kept on their jobs, with 
absenteeism and accidents reduced to a minimum with cessation of drinking, 
with marked improvement in family and ohter social relationships of the indi- 
vidual concerned, and with striking improvement of occupational morale and 
efficiency. This has been shown through work in alcoholism clinics, as in Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C. This has been shown within 
industrial plants, as in Allis-Chalmers, Eastman Kodak. The pilot or demon- 
stration phases of this work are not to be considered complete, but it is clear 
that the manpower deficit can be sharply reduced if the men, money, and 
facilities are made available and if there is a responsible, organized, and 
sincerely motivated effort to accomplish this purpose. This does not require 
large sums of money, long and involved training programs, complicated adminis- 
trative changes within industry, extensive additions to industrial staff, or other 
such changes. 

Two major lines of action are indicated. The first concerns industry and busi- 
ness. It calls for recognition of the problem and understanding of projected 
remedy and prevention by top management. In each industry it calls for the 
selection of an appropriate individual from the staff to organize and carry 
through such a program and special training of that individual in relation to 
industrial alcoholism and methods of meeting the problem. The work of educa- 
tion of the plant employees, of determining policies of diagnosis, of retirement, 
of discipline, of severance, and of rehabilitation would follow. One function 
of the appointed man is the discovery and full utilization of resources of all 
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sorts which already exist in the community and which can be used and further 
developed in his program. 

The other major line of action concerns, first, reinforcement and extension of 
those existing nonindustrial facilities, and, second, the analysis and verification 
of both the understanding of alcoholism and the techniques of rehabilitation and 
control. 

There is reason to believe that industry will itself promote the development of 
intraindustrial competence and activity and will also aid in the development of 
research, The Yale Center of Alcohol Studies has prepared an extensive program 
to make this large saving of manpower broadly available. For 15 years this 
group has conducted integrated research on the many scientific levels involved 
in alcohol problems, has pioneered in educational and rehabilitation efforts, and 
has conducted demonstration clinics and industrial information campaigns on 
alcoholism, 

It is suggested that the United States Public Health Service through a new 
division or through a largely autonomous section of an existing division be given 
the responsibility and the necessary funds to realize the second line of action. 

in considering this suggestion, it should be kept in mind that existing health 
divisions and their personnel, whether in Federal, State, or local units, as well 
as privately operated organizations in the field of health, are not trained, experi- 
enced, or motivated to work in the field of alcoholism. It is no secret that pro- 
fessional schools have avoided this area; that except for a few organizations in 
the last 5 to 10 years the methods used were uniformly failures, and that atti- 
tudes on all therapeutic levels were antagonistic toward the alcoholic. Unless 
a full-time, responsible, and fairly autonomous position is given the group asked 
to meet this problem, it would be better to avoid action since, as experience has 
already shown, mixed responsibility and part-time action tend to be casual, mis- 
directed, and highly frustrating to all. This does not imply perpetual inde- 
pendence ; it does mean that, until the problem and effective programs are under- 
stood and accepted, independent responsibility is essential. ° 

At least five States and five metropolitan areas in other States already have 
existing facilities which could make effective use of additional funds in the near 
future. Naturally, the problem of gaining adequate personnel will be difficult 
to solve, 

On the same level it should be kept clearly in mind that advice on and direc- 
tion of research, both practical and theoretical, must be in the discretion of 
people with competence and motivation in relation to problems of alcohol and 
alcoholism. These problems are not only imbedded in a tradition of misconcep- 
tion, ignorance, and high emotion, they are also subject to undisciplined, ill- 
balanced, and often emotionally unsettled ideas, sentiments, and activities. Pub- 
lic interest in the problems of alcoholism has so increased in the last 10 years 
that there has been a field day for prophets and pills. 

Granted that the United States Public Health Service can organize a com- 
petent, relatively autonomous, and well-motivated unit—and there is every reu- 
son to believe that it can—this unit could fulfill the following much-needed 
functions: (1) Forward the work of existing alcoholism services, most of which 
are inadequately supported. (2) Set minimum standards. (3) Integrate al- 
coholism study and service with industrial and other health needs. (4) Direct 
the activities and energy of newly developing services along the most efficient 
lines. (5) Greatly assist in making more widely available existing training 
facilities. (6) Stimulate research, practical and theoretical, in this area. Such 
research, aside from the activity at Yale University, has been spasmodic, ex- 
tremely limited in scope, and, at Yale as elsewhere, sharply restricted as to 
funds—more restricted than any other health-problem field with even a quarter 
of the number of cases or a tenth of the social impact. 

If industry and business on the one hand and the United States Public Health 
Service on the other activate such a program, it will not only produce a major 
change in the long run in the entire field of health, to say nothing of problems 
related to alcohel, it will also produce noticeable results in manpower potential 
within 3 years. There are many and obvious problems involved in such an 
effort. However, there is organized experience available which can be put to 
immediate use. That use has been tested, and it works. 

‘To meet the problem of manpower shortage and manpower inefficiency stem- 
ming from problem drinking and alcoholism, rapid extension of out-patient clinic 
services is indicated. Such clinics are not replicus of existing clinics which could, 
with additional financing, take on the rehabilitation of alcoholics. These clinics 
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require specialized clinical training of professional personnel, a fair degree of 
administrative autonomy, and, of great importance, orientation in the larger 
field of problems of alcohol. Experience has shown that a large proportion of 
incipient alcoholics and chronic problem drinkers (who form the major problem 
for industry and business) can arrest their alcoholic development and can 
markedly improve both their personal and occupational way of life if appro- 
priate clinical facilities become available. About 2,000,000 men presently listed 
as regular workers are in this category. Under conditions of great manpower 
demand, this number will rise to about 2,500,000. 

Granted the clinical resource as a pivotal service, it becomes possible to exten 
rehabilitation and prevention operations in four directions: (1) to industries 
which with this resource can develop industrial counseling and educational 
services; (2) to hospitals and rest homes which can play an important role in 
perhaps a quarter of the usual run of cases if a specialized service for diagnosis 
and follow-up therapy is available; (3) to a certain proportion, perhaps only a 
tenth, perhaps as much as a third, of the jail population, which includes a good 
many men who are potential workers if some guidance and support are available; 
however, it is unlikely that by itself the usual jail can do much in this field; 
(4) to the general education of the public, especially to such segments of the 
public as welfare workers, the police, the therapeutic professions ; such education 
is essential to the change of attitude and understanding requisite for realistic 
prevention of alcoholism, and this education will occur most effectively where 
treatment, especially successful treatment, is regularly available. 

Three conditions need to be met for the achievement of effective clinical service 
in this field. First, money is needed to obtain the requisite personnel. Second, 
specialized training is needed. Third, a favorable setting, favorable in under- 
standing and in cooperaiton, within the area to be serviced will be a major 
factor in determining the degree of success, 

The third condition, which would have been most difficult to meet as recently 
as 1915, can be satisfied in several areas which are significant from the viewpoint 
of industrial manpower needs. Not only has introductory educational work 
proceeded in many of these centers, but specialized clinical facilities, usually 
on a small scale, have had a year or more of experience in such widely separated 
places as Portland, Oreg.; Detroit, Mich.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Richmond, Va.: Buffalo, N. ¥.; Boston, Mass.: five cities in Connecticut, and 
several other places in Wisconsin, California, New Hampshire, and Ohio. Prac- 
tice is not standardized in these various facilities, although most of them are 
modeled to a greater or lesser extent on the Yale Plan Clinies. Other things 
being equal, it is probable that extension or elaboration of therapeutie and pre- 
ventive service would be more effective and a more prudent investment if made 
in such environments than in areas as yet untouched by the recent spread of 
newer understanding and techniques. 

The need for specialized training of the therapist and for orientation of those 
responsible for such work cannot be overemphasized. Medicine, psychiatry, 
social work, and therapeutic counseling all have a part to play in the rehabilita- 
tion of the alcoholic, but it must be clearly recognized that all have tried to work 
with the alcoholic during the past 50 years and all, apart from a handful of 
exceptional individuals, failed. Not only did they fail, they also developed a 
tradition in the therapeutic professions which was openly antagonistie to the 
alcoholic and which blocked experience, research, or training. Only in the past 
2 or 3 years has this attitude started to change. Ordinary therapeutic practice 
will fail with aleoholics until the training and experience of therapists is suc- 
cessfully applied in that direction. That the abilities of such therapists can be 
of great value in alcoholism diagnosis, zehabilitation, and prevention is un- 
questioned. Such training can be accomplished for these professionals with a 
brief indoctrination period, less than 4 weeks, if thereafter they are to proceed 
to a clinical facility where they can work with those already experienced in the 
field. Although only one training center is presently available for this work, it is 
clear that two or three others could be developed within few months. 

The general orientation to problems of alcohol is equally important for the 
success of this project. This is true not only for determination of goals and 
selection of techniques, it is also true for immediate administrative and thera- 
peutic action. Viewpoints of different segments of the public; relation of alco- 
holism to other, often similar, problems related to alcohol: understanding of 
the differences between drinking, drunkenness, and alcoholism; perception of 
the social, ethical, legal, religious, and nationality group aspects of all mal- 
adjustments in this area, in addition to specific therapeutic knowledge is essen- 
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tial. Without such understanding, money, time, and good will may be unneces- 
sarily wasted, potential resources and friends will become unnecessarily 
antagonized, and trained specialists will find themselves unable to activate 
their proven abilities. The experience of public and private groups in attempt- 
ing to cope with these problems should not be wasted. It should be remembered 
that the therapeutic professions are not naive in this field because they or their 
arts are incompetent. It is rather because the larger society has lacked knowl- 
edge, has been fearful, and has plunged into bitter controversy or remained 
in isolated aloofness; this has resulted in a lack of realistic morality and moti- 
yation. Until this vacuum is attended to, a technician, no matter what his 
competence, can accomplish little. In many areas there are people with ade- 
quate background for this work. In all areas more are needed. 

Money is needed primarily for personnel, secondarily for the training of such 
personnel. There will be only minor need for administrative expenditures if 
presently existing structures are utilized. 

A minimal out-patient clinic, operating 40 hours a week, will cost approxi- 
mately $18,000 a year with variations according to regions of the country. It 
will consist of a half-time psychiatrist or psychiatrically oriented physician, a 
full-time psychiatric social worker or mental hygienist, a secretary-receptionist, 
and occasional use of laboratory or diagnostie specialists. Depending upon 
therapeutic policies it should see from 150 to 250 new patients a year. Such a 
minimal clinie could serve as a basis for the project here considered. How- 
ever, to activate the industrial program proposed a second part-time physician 
and a second person equivalent to the social worker would be required; a typist 
would be added, and at least one more office needed. This would add approxi- 
mately $15,000 to the annual cost. This could mean that the clinic would see 
from 250 to 400 new clients a year, but a more effective use of this personnel is 
suggested in line with the earlier suggested functions. With the development 
of industrial counselling for those with alcohol problems, the clinic could make 
possible, could give specialized background for, and could augment such pro- 
grams in several industries, could help with the development or elaboration of 
hospital and rest-home facilities, and, with the addition of perhaps two further 
persons, could institute diagnostic and rehabilitation procedures in the jail- 
alcoholic population. The addition of such personnel to an existing clinic is 
not, therefore, the mere addition to case loads of present facilities. It is the 
key to the redirection or new utilization of existing resources. This cannot be 
done by the minimal clinic since the larger part of their time is inevitably given 
to durect, immediate service. 

Where there is an existing clinical facility with appropriate standards, it will 
be possible to extend services toward the solution of the problem-drinking or 
alcoholism-affected part of the manpower problem, a part consisting of more 
than 2,000,000 men, within a few months. In terms of money this will mean a 
basie cost of about $15,000 for a minimal clinic facility. If special projects with 
jails or hospitals are involved, additional amounts will be required. It is sug- 
gested that these more special projects be undertaken in a limited number of 
instances, In some situations an existing clinie might well initiate two sub- 
clinies with specific industries or industrial locations in mind. To suggest ex- 
amples, the New Hampshire Commission on Alcoholism or the Western Penn- 
sylvania Committee on Alcoholism might follow such a procedure. On the 
other hand, the Fort Worth or Detroit clinics might prefer to utilize a mobile 
cinie unit operating from the existing center. The Yale plan clinic in New 
Haven or the Connecticut Commission Clinie in Bridgeport might be well situ- 
ated to direct augmented resources toward recapturing employable men from 
the jail population; Los Angeles already has a minimal plan of this nature, a 
plan which if realized could readily be made into a resource to meet specific 
manpower needs by the addition of two or three adequately trained men, granted 
that the purpose and organization of the proposed facility were integrated to- 
ward this function, a proviso that would almost certainly be met. 

If 10 existing clinics were to be given such additional aid, the amount needed 
would be about $150,000. If two jail projects were added, this would cost about 
$40,000. If two projects developed rest-home or hospital facilities, this would 
cost about the same, Perhaps five of the existing State commissions could 
initiate new clinics in centers as yet without facilities, centers of importance 
for reasons of manpower shortage, centers which could be partly staffed by 
existing experienced personnel from the State commissions’ present clinics. 
Six such clinics might cost $175,000. These suggestions total just over $400,000. 
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Training for approximately 40 persons might amount to $300 per person, plus 
travel expense to the training center, a total of perhaps $15,000. It should be 
realized that these individuals would be on salary during their training. It is 
strongly hoped that training of industrial personnel in this field will be developed 
independently. If 200 persons were to receive 10- to 12-day training developed 
for intraindustrial work and this were to be underwritten by the Governmen; 
an additional $40,000 would be required; this figure is not included in the total! 
estimates here presented. 

Granted that such service and training were to cost $450,000 it would be advisa- 
ble to allow perhaps 5 to 10 percent for additional administrative costs falling 
upon the existing State or local organizations. It should be noted that no very 
great expansion is suggested for any single existing group. This limitation was 
not suggested for economic reasons, although this is a fortunate byproduct. It 
was suggested with the belief that large-scale sudden expansion in this field is 
per se undesirable and it is also prone to turn into large-scale therapeutic prac- 
tice which has almost invariably proven ineffective. 

It is certainly indicated that a unit within the United States Public Health 
Service be established specifically to deal with alcoholism as a health problem. 
If the proper charge for this unit were $40,000, the suggested total would be 
in the neighborhood of $515,000, Although the matters of industrial alcoholism 
research, general alcoholism research, and alcoholism education have not been 
considered, an indication of what might be expected from this program, particu- 
larly in relation to the manpower problem, may be presented. 

There is no known or generally agreed upon yardstick for the measurement 
of success in alcoholism therapy. There is universal agreement that thousands 
of alcoholics have been helped by various therapies in the past 5 to 10 yerrs 
To reach a practical conclusion on what may be expected from a program, two 
conceptions must be kept in mind; One refers to the degree of sickness or malad- 
justment of the alcoholics; the other refers to the kinds, degrees and durations 
of the therapeutic results desired. 

There are alcoholics with psychoses. There are alcoholics who are homeless 
men with few occupational, intellectual, or social assets. There are feeble- 
minded alcoholics. Taken together these three categories probably make up 
less than 30 percent of the total population involved although they are a dramati 
segment and probably dominate the picture which comes to mind when the word 
alcoholic is uttered. There are alcoholics who are sufficiently upset socially and 
emotionally so that the word “neurotic” is often applied; they are not psychotic 
or feeble-minded, nor are they chronic residents of jails, missions, and: flophouses: 
perhaps the leading character of The Lost Week End was a fair example of this 
group. The largest category of alcoholics, however, is neither as severely 
damaged nor as obvious as these. They are men who still have jobs, still have 
a connection, often not too stable, with their families, and who have been fairly 
successful in concealing their chronic drinking problems. They have been called 
the hidden alcoholics, incipient alcoholics, chronic problem drinkers, and other 
names. It should be clear from this recital that “success” in alcoholism therapy 
is going to have very different connotations according to what segment of the 
alcoholic population the speaker or writer has in mind. It should be added that 
alcoholism is a progressive condition, the usual period of development being 
from 8 to 12 years. Alcoholics invariably have drinking problems and emotiona! 
problems, almost always they manifest social problems, and many of them have 
identifiable physiological problems. 

What is meant by “rehabilitation”? The purist may require (1) a complete 
cessation of drinking for a minimum of 5 years, (2) the development of emotion:l 
balance and maturity from a phychiatric viewpoint, (3) reestablishment of soci:! 
adjustments to a level equivalent to 2 years of the patient’s prealcoholic career 
or a normal expectancy from that period, and (4) adequate physical health. A 
completely opposite requirement might be a reduction by more than 50 percent 
of days spent in jail or hospital because of drunkenness over a 2-year period. 

With the understanding that “success” in rehabilitation can only be defined 
(1) in terms of specified types of alcoholics and (2) in terms which define the 
meaning of “success,” the following broad statement will be presented, In 
relation to alcoholism in business and industry the great majority of cases 
will be incipient alcoholics. Frankly neurotic cases will be present but in 
smaller proportion than in the over-all alcoholic population. Only as the man- 
power shortage becomes more acute will the more obvious alcoholics become 2 
significant industrial problem. Projected “success,” therefore, is to be considered 
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primarily in terms of dealing with incipient alcoholics. In many respects they 
present the most favorable prognosis for recovery. . 

Recovery itself, for purposes of meeting the current manpower emergency, 
will be considered to mean (1) cessation of drinking or such a marked decrease 
in drinking that it does not lead to alcoholic “episodes”; (2) absenteeism, work- 
ing With hangover, accidents related to drinking, mistakes related to drinking, 
wastage related to drinking are reduced by at least 75 percent; (3) the emotional 
and social relationships are in some way improved from the therapist’s view- 
point; and (4) these changes should be maintained for at least 2 years. 

The clinic should have this sort of success with at least 50 percent of the 
“incipient” category. The equivalent of 17 minimal clinics was suggested in 
the proposals made above. They should see perhaps 3,000 cases a year of whom 
2000 would be in the incipient category. If 100 industries were to develop 
cooperative in-service programs along with 20 of these projected and existing 
clinics (services involving 1 or 2 men of the plant’s staff, the plants having a 
minimum of perhaps 5,000 men) from 10,000 to 20,000 more individuals would 
be reached during a year. Again, a 50 percent “success” of the nature described 
is suggested. ; 

Granted that such programs could be in operation 4 to 6 months after the 
project was started, rehabilitation can be suggested for perhaps 8,500 men in 
the first year of operation. The second year of operation should show, in addi- 
tion to perhaps 11,000 new “successes” on the same basis, a marked increase 
in intraindustrial services, both quantitatively and qualitatively, a marked in- 
crease in services of hospitals, social agencies, Alcoholics Anoymous, private 
physicians, and the like. Nor is it to be forgotten that during the second year 
the 8,500 of the first year are still rehabilitated. Perhaps 25,000 men would be 
“suecesses” for this second year. 

These success figures are well below the experience of one large manufacturing 
concern Which has had 18 months’ experience with such a program. They are 
well below the experience of the Connecticut Commission clinics. These figures 
are far less than the general claims made for Alcoholics Anonymous. The condi- 
tioned-reflex treatment of LeMere and Voegtlin suggests over 40 percent success 
over a 4-year period with higher criteria of success and with a population of 
alcoholics including far more than incipient alcoholics. The projected figure of 
25,000 is a conservative estimate. 

This estimate concerns only a part of the picture. More important than such 
“success” cases are the preventive effects on those in the early phases of 
alcoholism. Again, effects of such a program on medical and therapeutic prac- 
tice in general can hardly be measured, but are certain and are impressive. 
lerhaps most important of all is the general public-health and public-education 
effect in an area characterized by fear, anger, ignorance, and by behavior on a 
large scale which all too often can only be considered as immature, dangerous, 
and very costly in life, money, and morality. Much of this disorganization and 
waste is unnecessary. However, considering only the 25,000 cases of expected 
recovery during the second year, it is suggested that this alone is surely worth 
the cost of $100 per alcoholic individual. It is suggested even more strongly 
that it is worth the $30 per individual which is being proposed. 

The question might be raised: Why not ask for $7,500,000 per year and recover 
250,000 men during that second year? If there were any possibility that this 
could be done, it would certainly be suggested. However, it is not felt that educa- 
tion, professional training, appropriate personnel, and administrative machinery 
are in a position to attack the problem on such a seale. Furthermore, although 
great strides have been made in the past 10 years along all these lines, it is also 
clear that there is yet much to be learned. 

Of far greater value than an overextension of present knowledge for immedi- 
ate purposes is the development of greater knowledge, scientific and applied, for 
long-range purposes. It is suggested that at least $200,000 be set aside for 
(a) research and (b) general education activities. A part of this research 
would certainly be a concurrent evaluation of the projected service program. <A 
detailed study of the incidence of problem drinkers in two or three industrial 
plants, of (2) the policy, formal or unrecognized, of the plant in matters of 
Severance, retirement, discipline, and the like, of (3) the practice and attitudes 
of foremen, stewards, personnel men in dealing with such problems would be 
of great value. A before-and-after study of a plant introducing educational and 
therapeutic services would be of value not only to industry but to educational 
and other groups dealing with large numbers of men. Research on the etiology 
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of alcoholism and on the effectiveness of different therapies is need and the 
results can be tested and applied on the clinical level. 

It should be fully realized that, although this project is being described jy 
relation to immediate problems and to undoubted immediate benefits, service, 
research and education in this field will have wider and more profound effects 
than that of easing a manpower shortage. The problems of alcohol, seen gi 
dramatically in alcoholism, appear in many areas of American life. They are 
serious problems affecting people profoundly and for long periods of time 
Realistic means of coping with these problems are now emerging. Their utiliza. 
tion and improvement promises a more satisfactory, a more mature, an 
a stronger community as well as immediate economies and greater resources jy 
an emergency situation. 

(CLERK’s Nore.—A statement on the need for work in connection with alcoho! 
ism was also supplied in behalf of Dr. Dudley Miller, executive director, Com. 
mission on Alcoholism, State of Connecticut, and is on file with the committee. 

Mr. Scunairer. So far, I have been discussing that section of the 
budget which covers grants to medical schools, research centers, State 
departments of mental health, and other treatment centers in defense 
areas. 

I would like to now to discuss the direct operations section of the 
budget, and the first item is research to be conducted by the Nationa| 
Institute of Mental Health. A host of new research problems have 
been given to the National Institute of Mental Health by various de- 
fense agencies, some of them since the President’s budget was made up. 
The citizens’ budget proposes an increase of $500,000 above the Presi- 
dent’s budget for this item, to make a total of $1,300,000. 

The following are examples of some of the problems thrust upon the 
Institute of Mental Health by the defense program. We all know of 
the alarming numbers rejected by the draft and discharged fron 
the military because of mental illness in one form or another. I 
is necessary for the national institute to work out methods throughout 
the country for following-up rejectees and dischargees from the 
military and rehabilitating them either for later service in the mili- 
tary or for defense production. We cannot afford to let this work go 
by default through lack of appropriation. Research in ACTH and 
cortisone has opened up a whole new field of possibilities for testing 
and screening men who will be placed under stress. It is necessary to 
study the action of certain hormones, especially the steroids, under 
conditions of stress, so that tests may be developed and used by the 
Army for checking commandos and other shock troops. Steroids wil 
be used to study chronic low-level stress in areas which may be bombed. 

It is more than ever necessary under present conditions to enlarge 
drastically the basic research done in the fields of physiology, chem 
istry, and other areas. Although the new buildings for the Nationa! 
Institutes of Health will not be ready until the end of next year, re- 
search should be started now in temporary quarters. These are on!) 
a few of the important defense-connected research projects which are 
now made a responsibility of the National Institute of Mental Healt). 

In order to make much of these projects effective it is necessary to 
gather much needed data on mental health clinics and other facili- 
ties, particularly in the strategic defense areas. Statistical studies 
are needed on the results of treatment and care of patients in the 
hospitals, follow-up studies of both first admissions and readmissions, 
so that rehabilitation of discharged patients for industrial production 
may be made more effective. Standard record-keeping procedure for 
the mental hospitals needs to be developed. There has always been 4 
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lack of up-to-date facts as to cost and extent of mental illness, and also 
as to the characteristics of various mental illnesses in the mental hos- 
pitals. ey 

More reports and publications are needed for additional contacts 
with mental hospitals, clinics, and other treatment facilities. 

We would like to call attention to a special item under training 
activities which calls for training institutes for orienting general 
practicing physicians throughout the country in the handling of 
minor mental ills. This item is particularly important inasmuch 
as these institutes will be used to orient physicians and allied per- 
sonnel to the mental-health section of the civilian-defense program. 
It is estimated that $350,000 will be needed to finance 50 such insti- 
tutes for 20 physicians and other personnel, at a cost of $7,000 for 
each institute. 

This is an example of an item which is not to be carried under the 
budget of the Civilian Defense Administration but is a necessary 
provision in the mental-health budget so that localities will be able 
to cooperate properly with the civilian-defense program. 

This is an item that was not developed in time to be included in 
the President’s budget. 

The last item to which we want to call special attention is listed 
under technical assistance to States and is entitled “Manpower Rec- 
lamation.” This item is for special projects in strategic defense 
areas to find and remove causes of absenteeism and job-shifting in 
defense areas. The money will be used both for community surveys 
and for special treatment projects and teams in areas where special 
problems are created by large-scale movements of population due to 
defense activities. The uproar and furore caused in some areas 
by doubling and sometimes tripling populations in defense communi- 
ties ill-prepared to handle such an influx is already beginning to be felt 
in numerous communities throughout the Nation. It is extremely im- 
portant for us to have the money and facilities to handle quickly such 
community problems before they reach proportions damaging the 
productivity of the area. 

Gentlemen, we realize that yours is a very difficult task. That is 
of deciding item by item which expenditures are essential to the 
defense program and which are not. We know that many departments 
of the Government are making the claim that their activities are 
essential, and that it is natural in these circumstances for you to be 
skeptical. We have a firm conviction, however, that the mental- 
health program is in many respects almost a necessary adjunct of the 
Defense Establishment and of the Civilian Defense Administration. 
Therefore, we recommend that the subcommittee before making its 
final recommendations should check back with the defense agencies 
and verify through its own efforts our statement as to the essential 
nature of this mental-health program. 

(References are as follows :) 
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Loss of production due to sickness and disability is estimated by the National 
Health Assembly as 27 billion dollars annually (The Nation’s Health, A Report 
te the President, Washington, D. C., September 1948). Roughly, 65 percent, 


or 17.5 billion, is computed due to mental illness (see A Note on the Scope of 
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Mental Illness, Mr. Lynn Adams, National Mental Health Committee, December 
1950). 

Based on estimates of loss of earnings of State mental hospital first admis. 
sions and former patients, for 1944, similar loss of earnings for 1950 would 
amount to well over $1,000,000,000 (see computation by Dallas Pratt, M. bp. 
National Mental Health Foundation, January 1947. Quoted by William ¢. 
Menninger, M. D., in “Facts and Statistics of Significance for Psychiatry,” 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, vol. 12, No. 1, January 1948, p. 8). 


Lost taxes estimated conservatively as 10 percent of earnings loss for mental 
patients, or 100 million dollars. 


Cost of mental hospital care for 1950, reached 736 million in 1950 (see com- 
putation, “Cost of Hospital Care of the Mentally Ill,” by Mr. Lynn Adauus, 
National Mental Health Committee, February 1951). 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you, Mr. Schlaifer. I think you have out- 
lined the need in a very good way and the committee appreciates 
your views and the work you are doing in this field. Now a question: 

Jo you have any estimate of the number of beds, hospital beds in 
the country today that are occupied by the mentally ill? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. It is more than 50 percent. I think some of the 
other witnesses will include that in their statement but it is approyi- 
mately 55 percent; is that right, Dr. Stevenson ? 

Dr. Srrvenson. Fifty-five percent of the occupied beds are occupied 
by the mentally ill, seriously mentally ill people. 

Mr. Focgarry. That is the same figure you gave a year ago. 

Mr. Scuuairer. That is right. There are just as many people men- 
tally ill, perhaps more. 

Mr. Apams. Could I give you the figures on that point? There 
was an increase in 1949, which are the latest figures we have available 
at this point, of 11,000 over the 1948 figures as reported by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. There were 675,000 mental patients in 
1949 in beds in mental hospitals. There were 11,000 less than that 
in the year previous. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Schlaifer, you made reference to the trip that Dr. 
Carl Bowman made to the Korean front and stated that he reported 
seeing men who went through Normandy, Anzio, and Pacific battles 
without breaking, become psychiatric casualties in the present fight- 
ing, and also made reference to the fact that the Armed Forces needed 
1,500 psychiatrists at the present time; and at the conclusion of your 
statement you mentioned that therefore, we recommend that the sub- 
committee before taking its final recommendations should check back 
with the defense agencies and verify through its own efforts our state- 
ment as to the essential nature of their mental health program. 

What have you or anyone connected with your group done to con- 
tact the Department of Defense to get them to include more psychia- 
trists in their forces as commissioned officers ? 

Mr. Scuvairer. As a group, we have not done anything with the 
Defense Department. Mr. Adams, our group has not done anything 
with the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Apams. We have not officially gone to them and urged them to 
expand their psychiatric services because we know that their psychia- 
tric consultants are quite aware of the program and know about it 
and their problem apparently is to find the men, and they want new 
research weapons. Now, Dr. Ebaugh is a consultant, I think, at the 
present time to the Defense Department on psychiatric matters. Is 
that correct, Dr. Ebaugh ? 
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Dr. Enaven. I am, to the Surgeon General. 

Mr, Apams. Yes, to the Surgeon General. Perhaps there is some- 
thing you might have to say on that point. 

Mr. Bussey. I raised the question because I am wondering in this 
present emergency if your appeal should not be made to the Depart- 
ment of Defense rather than this subcommittee for the simple reason 
that I have known personally several well-qualified psychiatrists that 
have been wanting to make their services available to the Armed Forces 
and they report back to me there is just no provision for them to take 
them in beeause they have not that many positions open. Now, when 
Mr. Sehlaifer says they need 1,500 and they tell me they have not 
positions to take in these qualified psychiatrists and commission them, 
I just wonder if something should not be done by your group to 
bring this to the attention of the National Defense Department rather 
than this subcommittee because in tremendous appropriation they are 
asking for and naturally will get from this Congress, a couple of 
million dollars for this program would be a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. ApAms. Yes; I think that is a very good point and we certainly 
will take it up with them. The thing is that the training of psychia- 
trists and researchers is not a thing that they are planning to do. ‘This 
is the only place in the budget where psychiatrists can be trained and 
research done. So it should be both. 

Mr. Bussey. I merely put it out as a suggestion. I think you are 
overlooking a very vital point in your program by not bringing to 
the attention of the Department of Defense the need of commissioning 
more psychiatrists. 

Mr. Apams. I think it is a very valuable suggestion and we are 
going to follow it through. 

Mr. McGratu. I take it your point is that you are more interested 
in research in psychiatric treatment and from there on accomplish 
something that will seep down to defense agencies and to other civilian 
agencies, 

Mr. Scutairer. The point is that the Army have, if they have not 
drawn off the men you are speaking of now, they probably will be 
drawing them off shortly, if the psychiatrists have not been accepted 
yet. I am sure that as far as the 1,500 men, more or less, drawn off 
the civilian pool of psychiatrists that are available, and there are 
not very many available, then. the whole civilian population, as well 
as the Armed Forces, will be left with no replacements for those men 
unless some such research and training program is continued as we 
are recommending, and within a very short space of time we will 
find a bigger gap in the field of psychiatry than there is today. It 
may be possible that the Armed Forces may, with their own reasons, 
for one reason or another, or may not be taking all the men they 
could or should who are available, but if they draw off in the same 
proportion as was done in World War II, we are going to find our- 
selves with a great big gap without any research being done or without 
additional training of new men. 

Dr. Enauveu. I will emphasize that later on in my statement. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. I believe Mr. Bunker is next. 
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WITNESS 
ARTHUR BUNKER, PRESIDENT OF THE CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM (0. 


Mr. Foaarry. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Bunker. Mr. Chairman, I am Arthur Bunker. I am presi- 
dent of the Climax Molybdenum Co., which is a fairly large mining 
company mostly making articles for defense. 

I would like to say also to give you my background, and therefore 
my interest in this problem, that in World War II I was with the 
Government for 414 years in various positions and for a long time 
as Chief of Staff, War Production Board, so that I am pretty well 
acquainted with defense problems and material problems that go to 
either mobilization or defense. At the present time I am a member 
of the President’s Materials Policy Commission, trying to dredge 
out those problems concerned with critical and strategic areas, in- 
cluding, of course, manpower. Why am TI here? Because for a num- 
ber of years I have been so interested in this mental-health problem 
that I have tried to put together and finally helped a good many 
others in merging all of the lay groups in the National Association 
of Mental Health. So that now we only have one national lay 
organization concerned with the general educational and health prob- 
lems in that area. 

Mr. Focarry. When was that accomplished ? 

Mr. Bunker. That was accomplished last September. It took a 
great many years to do it and it represented three national organiza- 
tions joining into one. You are going to hear later on the medical 
director of that organization. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think you will be more successful from now on. 

Mr. Bunker. We thought we could combine and have one agency 
instead of overlapping groups, we could accomplish a great deal more. 
You know, I am sure that all those private areas of endeavor are ex- 
ceedingly difficult. I do not think I need to tell this group except in 
terms of the most general reference any statistics. You are going to 
hear a lot of them, but one must mention the dimensions of it. 

It is expected that 1 individual out of every 18 in the country will 
at some time be in a mental institution. In other words, one out of 
every five families will have a member in an institution. It seems to 
me that on the civilian level now, the incidence of this great crippling 
problem, greater than all the other diseases and issues we have, on the 
military front IT am sure you all know that in World War II that 38 
percent of all the rejections in induction centers were mental health, 
many times more than any other single cause. Fifty-two percent of all 
of the medically discharged people were for mental health. In the 
veterans hospitals today, some 55 percent of all the patients, again, are 
mental patients. So that whether in civilian life or military life, or 
any other life, where there is a great strain, you have enormous 
incidence of destruction. 

Now I do not think that the question that perplexes us is the biggest 
problem connected with manpower in an age, after all, in which we 
need all of the arms and legs and effort and sinews of strength whether 
it is in the factories or the Armed Forces or any other place; as in- 
dustrialists, certainly manpower is one of the greatest problems. I do 
not think it is difficult to say that the health of the Nation in any such 
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form as this is a defense problem. I think it is inseparably a part of 
defense. The problem that concerns, it seems to me, industry today 
more than any other single problem, extraordinarily perplexed by that 
problem is how you are going to get manpower to operate these facili- 
ties, to superimpose upon a high standard of living a standard of 
munitions and all of the equipment we need for the present emergency. 
It isa very difficult problem from an all-out war for many years, but 
one of the principal things I might point out is that last time we moved 
into war from an area of great unemployment. Today we move in 
from an area of full employment. We have not got any more arms 
and legs and people. We have to take the people that we have got 
and put more strain on them and use them to a greater degree and 
put them under greater strain if we are going to accomplish these 
things and work longer hours. There is not any other way that I can 
see that you can possibly speed up the industrial process. 

Now, with my own institution as an example, which is certainly 
only one of thousands and I am sure is typical, whether you have 
absenteeism or alcoholism or accident-proneness or all the other things 
which either gives you the labor turnover or reduces your output by 
enormous percentages, I think that we all know that and I think the 
big problem is why has not more been done about it? And I think 
the answer to that question is that, generally speaking, as a group, as 
a Nation, we have not been convinced that there is something that can 
be really, in fact, be done about it because over the years it has been 
somewhat obscure. It has not been like simply saying we can take an 
X-ray picture and after all here is a man with cancer which we can 
find out or a lump in his chest or foot or what-not and we can diagnose 
this or this picture shows that he has TB and a certain specific 
thing is indicated. Fifty years ago, little or nothing was known; 
25 years ago or 30 years ago, fortunately, man began to recognize symp- 
toms of basic origins, how these things came about and recognized 
the origin of some of these basic causes; he recognized how to deal 
with them so that when he dealt with it he could operate on the areas 
of prevention, cure, rehabilitation. 

i as a fairly hard-headed businessman, I would not have 
tauched this thing unless I thought that those things can be done, that 
this whole major problem could be dealt with on prevention and cure 
and rehabilitation. Otherwise, in my opinion, it would be pure 
wasted effort. 

I think you have a field here of scientific development in which the 
development itself has so much further outstripped action than in any 
other area that there is no comparison. I mean I think in the field 
of heart, cancer, TB, you have keep very good pace with the scientific 
development; but I think in mental-ill-health areas in this whole 
question of what you do with the mentally and emotionally disturbed 
person that we have really just suffered from and for reasons I under- 
stand that in fact it is a neglected area and it is extraordinarily neg- 
lected. In fact, we do not pay very much attention to it but we let 
people in very great measure live out their lives in a mental hospital 
and high percentages we now know can be restored to activity and use. 
There is an enormous loss there. They can be kept from all of the 
troubles that they head into. I believe that those people who spend 
their lives studying these things say we have 8,000,000 of these people 
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in the country—and 8,000,000 is a staggering number. Now, I think 
the whole question comes down to saying, not whether it is $10,000,000 
or $23,000,000 because if one really believes in this problem, tho 
are very tiny sums of money, $71,000,000 subdivided into any portion 
that you wish, I think if one is convinced that you can do things. and 
it is a long-term game, you have to spend your money today and get 
your geometric return or rewards tomorrow. By tomorrow I meay 
1 year, 2 years, 5 years. But if you do not lay the ground work, you 
do not have the weapons of defense. : 

Now, after all, what can private funds do? Very little in this area, 
We have a little institution. It was my ambition that maybe we can 
see ourselves spending $10 million a year on an educational basis, 
That $10 million is just peanuts. This is something for the Federal 
Government, something for the State level if it is to be coped with 
properly. It is far too big and we have not got trained psychiatrists, 
probably to the extent of 20 percent, that we need, and as far as 
trained, skilled attendants, I think we need 15 times as many as we 
have got just now for the civilian problem. If you want to super- 
impose on that the strains of the fear of the war or war itself, or an 
increase in emergency, obviously those are the particular conditions 
which shock people into greater distress and you are going to need 
more. So that your present unattended problem is that you need 
about 400 percent of what you have got at the top level. And with 
trained psychiatrists, you need about 20,000 against 5,000. You are 
Just about on as long-time a job as making the atomic bomb, if you 
wish. 

That is my story, gentlemen. If one is convinced that this country 
could really take over this problem and do something about it, I don't 
think there is any question but whether the problem is there and needs 
attention or whether the problem is neglected. I think there has been 
doubt in some areas as to whether it can be dealt with and can be 
benefited—then I think these are small sums of money. That is all 
I have to say. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Bunker. 

I do not know whether you know it or not—I think perhaps you do, 
that this committee has always felt that the need is apparent and that 
we should do something about this particular situation and as a result, 
in 1946 or 1947, the National Mental Health Institute was authorized 
by an act of Congress and we began appropriating funds for the carry- 
ing out of that program back in 1948, and that was the first time that 
the Federal Government had contributed in this all-out effort but we 
have always felt that there is a responsibility on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to do something for these people, but at the same time. 
we always expected that the public and the local communities and 
States would do their share at the same time. We have been increas- 
ing these appropriations since 1948 and in a gradual scale, we have 
also been increasing other appropriations especially to research on 
heart and cancer and now arthritis, rheumatism, and all these other 
chronic diseases where sometimes offshoot from that helps something 
in mental health as you well know. 

On top of that, we started a program 3 years ago, the National In- 
stitutes of Health where we were building what is known as the out- 
standing clinical laboratory in the world costing a sum of about 37) 
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million. So you can see that we have not been standing still. We 
have been going along with this program and we recognize that there 
is a need for research and trained personnel in this field. I honestly 
think myself that a better job of education throughout the country 
could be done and I think that is a responsibility of your public 
organization. I know it is being done in the field of heart and cancer 
and other problems, arthritis, and that is being accomplished. As a 
consequence, we are making gains at a local level on this over-all 
problem. Seay Me 

Mr. Bunxer. I think it is true. There is one thing that concerns 
me about some forms of education and that is that I think we differ a 
great deal from cancer and heart because the ground work is not laid. 
If you educate people in fact on too grand a scale that there is some- 
thing that can be done about it and there are in fact practically no 
facilities to do anything about it, then that is even worse in my opinion 
in some aspects than at present because you can tell a man in State 
after State after State that if you can get the psychiatric aid you can 
help yourself, you can prevent yourself from falling over the cliff; 
you can bring yourself back from the abyss if you have fallen there, 
but we have not got facilities; but in cancer, heart, circulatory dis- 
eases, and others, you can get attention and you cannot here. 

Mr. Foearry. Eight or ten years ago, we did not have facilities 
available for heart and cancer, either. It has been in that time that 
they have made great strides in building research laboratories and 
making available clinical facilities and new methods of diagnosis and 
care and technique. It has been a gradual development all along the 
line. It is not something that the ground work was not laid for cancer 
and heart 25 years ago, 30 years ago, that there was no blueprint. So 
it is not one of those problems that you can overcome overnight. It 
isa long-range program. 

Mr. Bunxer. It is a long-range program and your award will be 
geometric; that is why I would like to see seasonable funds spent. I 
am very sympathetic to the tremendous forward steps your committee 
has taken, but I sat down here in the last war, Mr. Fogarty, and spent 
billions. We would let $2 billions for contracts in 2 months for 
measurable things. It made a great impression that one does not 
forget, and then another $2 billion and another $2 billion. 

Mr. Focarry. That is probably going to happen again. 

Mr. Bunker. Exactly. I am up to my neck in it right now. 

Mr. Focarry. We appreciate the problem, Mr. Bunker. We want 
todo our part about it. We are going to do our part. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Bunker, do you think the fear of being bombed 
by atomic bombs that we hear about all the time might have some effect 
on the mentality of a lot of people and increase the rates of patients in 
the hospitals ? 

Mr. Bunker. I can guess freely asa layman. I guess definitely that 
it will. Iam nota doctor; but I see signs of it all around. 

Mr. Bussey. What would your thought be in regard to the scare 
headlines we read all the time in the papers that keep agitating this 
thing instead of approaching it from a conservative standpoint? Do 
you think the people as a whole would be better off if it was not over- 
emphasized so much ? 

Mr. Bunker. Just giving you my personal opinion, I think the 
press is shocking and I think that all we have is scare headlines. I 
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talked to a very erudite man the other day. He said, “Bunker, ¢}, 
only part of the newspaper to read is the obituary column becans: 
that is the only place they say anything nice about. anything.” 

Mr. McGraru. You are wrong about that. The “Lyon’s Den” 
I recommend very strongly. 

Mr. Bunker. I think the answer is “Yes,” we do alarm the people 
and we increase enormously the incidence in the breaking point of the 
individual. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the newspapers particularly are doing a very 
bad job on this whole program as far as the scare headlines are con. 
cerned. It instills fear into the people that is unnecessary at this 
time. I do not mean to say by that you should neglect the problem, 
but certainly I think it could be handled in an entirely different way 
which would be better on the mental make-up of the people in this 
country. 

Mr. Bunker. I am awfully sympathetic to that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some prepared reference material which 
I would like to have inserted in the record following my formal state- 
ment here, with your permission. 

Mr. Fogarry. That may be done. 

Mr. Bunker. Mr. Chairman, it is quite clear that the one big task 
in Government finances today is to cut the nondefense items ani 
do a good job of it. We have to recover some of the money that 
way to clear the tracks for the defense program.’ And we also have 
to keep taxes as low as we can. 

For that reason we have to look very sharply when we decide what 
is essential for defense and what is not. That decision has to be made. 
item by item, by the Congress. 

As we all know, every bureaucrat in Washington is trying to climb 
on the defense bandwagon, whether justified or not. Everybody is 
putting out arguments, some good ones and some false ones, to prove 
that what he is doing is going to help the defense program. And 
a lot of people in Congress that I know, when they hear an argument 
like that, just feel like saying, “Well, that’s what they all say.” 

Now, at the same time, we all know too, that many activities out- 
side the Army, Navy, and the Air Force are very important to the 
defense of the Nation. You cannot tell what is essential for defense 
and what is not simply by what department of the Government it s 
in, or who the administrator is. It is possible to make a mistake on 
this thing; we could cut the wrong thing and put a knife in the back 
of the defense program. 

For example, we could cut out building new post offices. Fine! Or 
building new hiking trails in the national parks, or new highways, or 
housing. Fine! 

But take this research and training and services program in mental 
health, that is blazing new trails in saving the lives and bodies ant 
minds of the men in battle, the men behind the machines and the man- 
power of tomorrow. You can’t say these activities are a lot of whipped 
cream and ought to be cut. They are part of the bread and butter o! 
the whole defense program. 

Most of my remarks today are going to be about the importance 0! 
manpower in this big struggle for survival that we are faced with. 
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I think we have to keep in mind the whole defense team and not 
just a part of it. In a football game one man carries the ball but he 
needs the rest of the team to clear the way for him, to run interference 
for him. And you couldn't win a game without the rest of the team. 
This mental health program of research and training of personnel and 
services, particularly the special projects in defense areas, are that kind 
of thing. They run interference for the man who is carrying the ball— 
the man behind the gun and the man behind the machine. 

Every possible man or woman is going to be needed to do a job. 
When you look into it you find that mental illness in one form or an- 
other accounts for about 65 percent of all illness and disability from 
sickness. Now, the money we are asking for, is to salvage as many 
man-hours as possible from this group of the mentally ill. Do you 
think this is nonessential to the defense effort ? 

The over-all loss to the country from mental illness, including pro- 
duction loss, is between 19 and 20 billion dollars. This takes into 
account production loss, loss of earnings, taxes lost, and cost of hospital 
care. For those who want the whole breakdown, I will have it inserted 
in the reference at the end of my statement. This mental health pro- 
gram will help cut down the production loss from the mentally ill. 
Can we call this a nondefense item ? 

Some of you may know about the large military manpower loss from 
mental illness during World War II. The facts are shocking— ter- 
rific! Two and a half million men, out of 15 million men examined 
for the Armed Forces, were either rejected or had to be discharged, 
for mental illness. Why, that is more than the total number of men 
sent to the Pacific theater of operations during World War IT. 

Psychiatric disability accounted for 38 percent of rejectees and 52 
percent of discharges for all medical causes. Thus mental illness 
caused more discharges than all other medical causes combined. 

The whole story is given on a fact sheet which is being placed in 
the record, also with the references. 

In the present war discharges for psychiatric casualties in Korea 
are even greater than in World War II. And rejections at induction 
for mental causes are running higher also. 

We are asking today for money to rehabilitate as many as possible 
of these men, for either future military service or the assembly line. 
Can anyone say this has nothing to do with defense and should be held 
down to a minimum? 

We are not just asking you to appropriate money to permit these 
mental health activities. We are asking you to take a step further 
because of the crucial importance of these things—to personally put 
your shoulder to the wheel and see to it that this program gets under 
Way. 

And we have to look to the future. This struggle for survival in 
the world is going to last a generation or more. Just look around you 
and show me one responsible person who will say this is only a “tem- 
porary emergency.” You can’t put your finger on a single man or 
woman who can really see the end of it. 

We have to pay attention to the 42,000,000 Americans who are 
under 15 years of age. And not for a sentimental love of little chil- 
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dren, either. Why, in 5, 10, 15 years these children are going to be 
fighting the country’s battles to decide whether this Nation’s way of 
life lives or dies. 

If we are to have the best defense program, all responsible leaders, 
in Congress and out, have got to get behind this program to build up 
the character of these children and young people, these defense work. 
ers, and the men in the front lines of battle. 

The picture changes fast these days. The President’s budget was 
made up and then new problems arose. We have to have a million 
more for research, to protect our soldiers, defense workers, and youth, 
We have to train more mental health manpower in the medical schools, 
We have to keep our communities going, convert the whole program 
to strengthen the manpower of today and manpower of tomorrow, 
We can’t meet this year’s headaches with last year’s budget. We have 
got to have more. And ge gr tse: 2 we have to have money for these 
special projects streamlined for the defense areas, to cut down juve- 
nile delinquency, alcoholism, drug addiction among the youth, ab- 
senteeism in industry, and to take care of cooperation with civilian 
defense. 

I mean these items of $750,000 for alcoholism, $350,000 for training 
the general practicing physician, $250,000 for defense manpower ree- 
lamation, the additional money for research, and the money for 
construction. 

I want to say a special word on construction. This is defense con- 
struction and we must not only have appropriations for it, but Con- 
gress and the Federal Security Administration must get behind de- 
fense priorities so that this construction can get the building materials 
it needs. This committee and individual Congressmen can do a lot 
by making this thing their own personal concern. 

(The reference material is as follows:) 


REFERENCES 


Loss of production due to sickness and disability is estimated by the National 
Health Assembly as $27,000,000,000 annually. (The Nation’s Health, a report 
to the President, Washington, D. C., September 1948.) Roughly, 65 percent, or 
$17,500,000,000 is computed due to mental illness. (See A Note on the Scope of 
Mental Illness, Mr. Lynn Adams, National Mental Health Committee, December 
1950. ) 

Based on estimates of loss of earnings of State mental hospital first admissions 
and former patients, for 1944, similar loss of earnings for 1950 would amount 
to well over $1,000,000,000. (See computation by Dallas Pratt, M. D., National 
Mental Health Foundation, January 1947. Quoted by William C. Menninger, 
M. D., in Facts and Statistics of Significance for Psychiatry, Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, vol 12, No. 1, January 1948, p. 8.) 

Lost taxes estimated conservatively as 10 percent of earnings loss for mental 
patients, or $100 million. 

Cost of mental hospital care for 1950 reached $736,000,000. (See com- 
putation, Cost of Hospital Care of the Mentally Ill, by Mr. Lynn Adams, National 
Mental Health Committee, February 1951.) 


A NOTE ON THE Scope oF MENTAL ILLNESS 


The following facts taken separately have been well known for some time to 
those familiar with the field of mental health. Taken together, however, they 
add up to the startling conclusion that, considering all patients under treatment 
for all sickness on any one day, mental and emotional illness affect more people 
than all other illness combined. 
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This is borne out by the following points: 

(1) 55 percent of the patient-days spent in all hospitals are spent by the 
totally disabled mentally ill in the mental hospitals; 

(2) 40 to 60 percent of the patients in general hospitals suffer from conditions 
either caused by or intimately related to emotional disorders ; 

(3) 40 to 60 percent of the patients seen by physicians suffer from conditions 
either caused by or intimately related to emotional disorders. 

Thus it is seen that roughly 65 percent of all people who are ill and under 
treatment on any one day suffer from mental and/or emotional illness (4). 

Yet, in spite of this astonishing fact, only 2 percent of the Nation’s medical 
research (5), and 4 pereent of the curriculum hours in our medical schools are 
devoted to psychiatric problems (6). 


REFERENCES 


Point 1. Journal, American Medical Association, hospital number, May 1950, 
table D, page 26, Summary of Hospital Data According to Type of Service: 


Average daily census, nervous and mental hospitals___.._-_______~- 675, 096 
Days per. yeart........... + 1 i 365 
Patient-days spent in mental hospitals__..__.._------_-_____________ 246, 410, 040 
55 percent of the total patient-days in all hospitals__-_________---- 447, 107, 115 


Point 2. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, volume 12, No. 1, January 1948, 
page 5, reference 13, Ebaugh, F. G.: The Care of the Psychiatrie Patient in Gen- 
eral Hospitals. Chicago, American Hospital Association, 1940: “40 to 60 percent 
of cases in general hospitals are primarily psychiatric.” 

Point 3. There Is Something You Can Do About Mental Health, by William C. 
Menninger, M. D., page 1 (by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene) : 
“At least half of the patients of physicians of all types have complaints that are 
caused by, or are intimately related to, emotional disorders.” 

Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, volume 12, No. 1, January 1948, page 5, 
reference 12, Rennie, T. A. C., quoted by Rymer, C. A.: Psychiatric Education, 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 102: 548-551, January 1946. Kirk, N. T.: 
Bulletin of United States Army Medical Department, 78: 40, July 1944. Halliday, 
J. L.: Psychoneurosis as a Cause of Incapacity Among Insured Persons. British 
Medical Journal. Supplement, page 85, March 9, 1935, and page 99, March 16, 
1935, Strecker, E. A.: Fundamentals of Psychiatry. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott, 1942, page 4. Strecker, E. A.: Psychiatric Education. Mental Hygiene, 
14: 797-812, October 1930. Clarke, E. K.: Old Problems in New Settings. 
Journal-Lancet, 63: 129-131, May 1943. Cavanaugh, J. R.: The Psychosomatic 
History. Medical Annals of District of Columbia, 15 ; 325-329, July 1946, Weiss, 
Ed.: Psychosomatic Medicine and the General Physician. Delaware State Medi- 
cal Journal, 13: 181-184, September 1941. Wearn, J. T.: The Challenge of Func- 
tional Disease. J. A. M. A., 134: 1517-1520, August 30, 1947. Hathaway, S. R.: 
Multiphasie Personality Inventory. Modern Hospital, 66: 66-67, April 1946. 
Harrison, F. M.: Role of the Emotions in Disease. Delaware State Medical 
Journal, 19: 79-88, May 1947: ‘“‘There has been a wide variation in estimates of 
the incidence of ‘functional’ disorders among all patients consulting physicians: 
Rennie, 50 percent ; Kirk, 50 percent; Halliday, 33 percent; Strecker, 50 percent 
to 70 percent; Clarke, 49 percent of pediatric practice: Cavanaugh, 33 percent; 
Weiss, 35 percent ; Wearn, 50 percent ; Hathaway, 30-60 percent ; Harrison, 60-70 
percent.” 

Point 4. The only computable group of individuals, sick from all forms of 
illness, are those patients who are— 

1. In hospitals 
2. Who consult physicians outside hospitals 

1. The hospital census is divided, roughly, as follows: 

Percent 


Since all of the mental and one-half of the general hospital patients are pa- 
tients with mental illness, it is computed that around 72.5 percent of the patient- 
days in all hospitals are accounted for by mental illness. This is a conservative 
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estimate, inasmuch as an undetermined number of mental patients in the “othe,” 
types of hospitals have not been included in this computation. 

2. The other group of individuals who are ill are those who go to physicians 
outside hospitals; 40 to 60 percent of these are estimated to be suffering froy, 
mental and emotional illness of some form or degree. 

The mean percentage of these two groups indicates that a little more thay 
65 percent of all people who are ill and under treatment on any one day suffer 
from mental and/or emotional illness. 

This computation, of course, does not take into account people who are jj 
but not under treatment at all. It is estimated that there are 8,500,000 menty| 
patients in the United States and yet only a million pass through our institutions 
each year. Only a part of the remainder would consult physicians during a year. 

Thus, the complete scope of mental illness is even larger than here indicated 

Point 5. The President's Scientific Resources Board reported in 1947 tha: 
about $110,000,000 yearly was being spent on all medical research. 

A survey made by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene in 1948 indi. 
cated that about 2.9 million was being spent in research for mental health 
(George S. Stevenson, M. D., Survey of Research in Mental Institutions, Nationa! 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, March 1948). 

Point 6. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, volume 12, No. 1, January 194s, 
page 11, quoting Ebaugh, F. G. and Rymer, C. A.: Psychiatry in Medical Educa- 
tion, New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1940, pages 14-18: “Of approximately 
5,000 hours in the 4-year medical-school curriculum, only 1 to 5 percent of the 
hours are allotted for training in psychiatry. The higher figure might be suf. 
ficient, provided that psychiatric orientation permeated the teaching in other 
subjects.” 

Figure V, page 12, Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, cites “4 percent of 5,000 
hours” in medical-school curriculum devoted to training in psychiatry. 


Cost of hospital care for the mentally ill in the United States 


{In millions of dollars} 





Grand total | 
(maintenance | Private, main- | Tax-supported, 
and capital tenance maintenance 
construction) ! 


Tax-supported, 
capital con- 
struction 








737 45 2 506 
551 43 2444 
486 39 340 














1 The over-all figure of $737 million for cost of mental hospital care is a conservative amount becaus: 
(a) Construction costs for 1950 from 11 States are not available and would raise the figure by an w 
known amount, probably around $5 million. 
(b) 1948 maintenance costs from 11 States were used in the 1950 figure. 1950 actual statistics, if wvail- 
able, would raise the figure here given by an unknown amount, probably several million dollars 
2 Includes “Other Federal” as well as veterans, that is, Army, Air Force, Navy, U. S. Public Healt! 
Service, Merchant Marine, and drug addiction, Bureau of Indian Affairs, miscellaneous other Federa 
Government hospitals. 
3 Includes veterans, but does not include ‘“‘Other Federal.” 
4 Does not include veterans, or “Other Federal’, or private construction, but only that for State hospitals 
as given on p. 12 Mental Health Statistics, June 1950, National Institute of Mental Health, U. 8. Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 
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Maintenance expenditurs of mental hospitals in the United States 


[In millions of dollars] 





Total State Veterans! |Other Federal Private 


eis ee 551 | 2 360.4 | 
1949 ew Se eo 487 § 325.9 | 
Re east sere 440 302 
197... ee 395 264 
1946 . oie alain a 292 206 
1945... -- 241 180 





1 Information received from Veterans’ Administration. All figures based on fiscal year July 1 to June 30, 
This figure is low by an undetermined amount inasmuch as it does not include some neuropsychiatric 
patients in veterans’ general hospitals. 

2 Using 1948 amounts for Arizona, Georgia,'Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, as given in Mental Health Statistics, June 1950, p. 12, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. U. 8. Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. See also p. 106 of The 
Mental Health Programs of the Forty-eight States, the Council of State Governments, Chicago, 1950. 

3 Computed maintenance cost of mental patients in hospitals operated by the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
U.S, Public Health Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and miscellaneous Federal bureaus. 

The Hospital Number J. A. M. A. 1950 gives the total Federal census, 1949, for nervous and mental 
patients as 59,743. Information from the Veterans’ Administration gives the 1949 veterans neuropsychiatric 
census as 47,787. "Thus mental patients cared by the remaining group of Federal agencies mentioned above, 
amounted to 11,956. 

Annual per capita cost for neuropsychiatric patients cared for in veterans’ neuropsychiatric hospitals 
was $2,000, in 1949, a per diem of $6.58. Mental patients probably cost the other Federal agencies an amount 
higher than the per diem in veterans neuropsychiatric hospitals, inasmuch as the numbers are not large 
enough to set up separate mental hospitals with lower costs. To use the per capita cost of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, $2,000 a year, would therefore produce a conservative computation. On this basis the cost of 
hospitalizing the 11,956 mental patients in other Federal agencies would be $23,912,000 in 1949. 

In the absence of statistics for 1950, the 1949 figure has been used in the above table, for the year 1950. 

‘ Statistics not available—estimates here given based on figures for 1945, 1946, and 1947, using tabulation 
of data for those hospitals reporting information on operating costs for the American Hospital Association 
Directory. A small number of private hospitals are omitted from this computation. 

§ Using 1948 amounts for Arizona, Indiana, Mississippi, Tennessee. See Mental Health Statistics, p. 12, 
and The Mental Health Programs of the Forty-eight States, p. 106, cited above. 


Total maintenance costs increased an average of $57.2 million each year from 
1945 to 1950, an increase of $286 million per annum in 5 years. 

Tax-supported maintenance costs increased an average of $53.8 million each 
year from 1945 to 1950, an increase of $269 million per annum in 5 years. 


Expenditures for capital construction of mental hospitals in the United States 


{In millions of dollars} 





State ! | Veterans ? Total 3 





4143.1 2.9 186 
5 64 | ? 64 
6 46 (4) 7 46 








' See p. 106, The Mental Health Programs of the Forty-eight States, A Report of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, by the Council of State Governments, 1950. 

? Information received from Veterans’ Administration, December 1950. 

' Construction statistics for private hospitals not available, but the number of such hospitals increased 
slightly from 1949 to 1950. 

437 States. 

5 43 States. 

* All States. 

’ Not available. 
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WITNESS 


MRS. LEONARD LYONS, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL MENTAL 
HEALTH COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you please identify yourself for the record ? 

Mrs. Lyons. I am Mrs. Leonard Lyons, a member of the National 
Mental Health Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked what the population is of mental hos. 
pitals. The figure we have, duly authenticated, is 55 percent of the 
people in hospitals are mental patients. That number has not grown 
because the number of beds has not grown, and I learned in physics 
that two things cannot be in the same place at the same time. So we 
have 100,000 beds and they cannot admit 150,000 people although more 
people need bed space. I am a magazine writer, and the mother of 
four sons, and as Judge McGrath has exposed me, the wife of a news- 
paperman. 

entlemen, I have come here today to add my voice to the appeal 
for increased funds with which to combat mental illness. I am here— 
not as one of the experts who will present to you the cold and ir- 
refutable statistics showing the desperate need for these funds. I am 
Her as a mother-—a taxpayer—and as a keeper of an American house- 
1old. 

I have read on the front pages of all the newspapers in my con- 
munity and yours the reports of all that is being legislated in Wash- 
ington and in the 48 States to keep our people strong—economically 
and militaristically. All of us are concerned with the numbers and 
cost of planes and warships—of guns and tanks and food. But all of 
us should be concerned, too, with that which, in less than two cen- 
turies—has made ours the strongest, greatest Nation on earth—the 
American mind. 

The threat of the Moscow tyranny has set in motion here a vast 
mobilization program covering all our vital industries. And 
America’s industrial might will meet that threat. But the Kremlin's 
menace has also set in motion a web of mental disorders—spun of 
danger and loneliness, uncertainty and disillusion and the disruption 
of homes. This too is a challenge which we must meet. 

Because of the growing tension of our times, the psychological 
strains and stresses being borne by all our families—mental illness is 
spreading throughout the Nation. An emotional disturbance—an 
its aftermath—is no respecter of persons, ages, religious or political 
parties. It touches the Indiana farmer and the Oregon fisherman— 
the Hollywod star and the Oklahoma oil-driller—the Chicago store- 
keeper and the West Virginia miner. 

It touches Washington, where it already has numbered among its 
tragic victims an overworked Cabinet member worn by the responsi- 
bilities of a war, the son of a Nobel prize winner, the daughter of an 
illustrious movie magnate, or a 12-year-old who last week slew his 
parents—it touches all. It works insidiously, enveloping minds indis- 
criminately and unless we take the measures to check it, it will grow 
and grow and grow, like a jackpot of evil. 

As a mother of four children, gentlemen, my concern is deep, con- 
cern for the future of my own and for all the youth in the land. Our 
parents tried to instill within us a feeling of security. But that was 
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before the great wars—and the Soviet menace—and the atom bomb. 
The mobilization of our defense efforts, to which you gentlemen in 
Washington are devoting yourselves, carries in its wake tremendous 
insecurities and instabilities. For as more and more men await the 
call to service, the effect upon a changed or broken household breeds 
restlessness and confusion. Fear, fear induced by the possibility of 
atom-bomb attack, creates new and superficial tomorrow-we-die be- 
havior patterns, fertile areas for psychiatric problems which must be 
checked, which only your foreside can check. 

The unrest is deep within our adolescents and the teen-agers and 
those whose life patterns are being uprooted or altered by military 
needs. The danger signals are there for all to see and recognize: The 
rise in juvenile delinquency, high school youngsters trapped in a 
mammoth dope ring. College basketball players corrupted by gam- 
blers and by a callous attitude toward a future which, in other days, 
would have seemed sure and rosy. Juvenile sex clubs and armed 
street gangs—these are some of our young, some of those upon whom 
rests the future of our land. 

And these are not isolated cases of unrest. Our statisticians will 
show you that there are, in America today, more than 1 million emo- 
tionally disturbed children. And for these unfortunates there are 
less than 1,000 beds for in-patient care at our psychiatric institutions, 
enough to take care of one-tenth of 1 percent. 

I live in New York. And at the famed Bellevue Psychiatric Hos- 
pital in this city of 8 million people, it takes an average citizen 6 
months to get an appointment to be treated, to be treated for an average 
of 30 minutes a week. New York, the greatest city in the world, has 
but one mental hygiene clinic open in the evenings for 2 nights a week, 
for 2 hours, with one psychiatrist and one social worker in attendance. 

What of the 99.9 percent of the children who are emotionally dis- 
turbed and in need of treatment—for whom there is no hospital room ? 
What of the citizens waiting 6 months for an appointment? What of 
the breadwinners who work by day and must seek treatment at night 
What price the American mind ? 

Yes, gentlemen, there is a fifth column of mental illness trying to 
assault the American mind. More than 50 percent of all the hospital 
beds in the Nation are occupied by men, women, and children suffering 
from mental disorders. We are prone to turn away from ugliness and 
these are ugly facts which far too many ignore. 

I want to interpolate here that when people have heart diseases, 
cancer, or TB there isn’t any shame or antiquated stigma that attaches 
toit but when a person suspects he has a psychiatric disorder, his family 
thinks he has, or the doctor thinks he has, that is always enshrouded 
in secret, going back to the medieval days when it was considered 
criminal or retribution for sins or whatever. So many, many cases 
are not brought to the fore until the public will be enlightened that 
there isn’t any shame about it and there is help waiting for them if 
we will only provide it. 

Ever since the crisis in Korea began, hundreds of boom cities have 
started to mushroom over our country. Until a year and a half ago, 
Bremerton, Wash., had 5,600 people working in its shipyards. Today 
there are twice as many. Six months from now this number will be 
trebled. All the new Bremertons of America—the overcrowded, 
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double-decker communities will have the boom city appurtenances— 
movies, soda fountains, shops, markets, plus all the boom city problem. 
breeders. But what is to become disordered and who must work or 
try to despite emotional and mental disturbances ? 

This neglect is wasteful and disastrous, this failure to check an 
salvage and rehabilitate has become a national tragedy. And now 
I speak as a taxpayer who has come here to urge that ounce of preven- 
tion which eventually will save our fellow citizens and your constitu- 
ents among them, countless billions of dollars. The expenditure of a 
few hundred dollars at the onset of mental trouble will, in many cases, 
save us the $27,000 average cost to keep a patient behind institution- 
alized walls. It will also save us the immeasureables—the broke 
homes, salvaged ; the disturbed lives of our young men, restored to use- 
fulness and to service in the Armed Forces; the waywardness, turned 
to decent living and into a production force for our economic needs 
plus an increase in the rolls of solvent tax-paying healthy citizens. 

Four million dollars is requested in the citizen’s budget for grants- 
in-aid tothe States for preventative and control service. Twenty-three 
million dollars is requested for the National Institute of Mental 
Health. These are insignificant sums for the richest nation on earth 
when measured in terms of daily torture, heartbreak and confusion, 
in the terror to the young which has sadly become part of their ma- 
turing experience. 

A nation bold enough to invest 2 billion dollars in the atom bon!) 
adventure should be bold enough to invest at least these 23 millions in 
a venture affecting our most important commodity, the American 
mind. 

And now I speak as a wife, and as the keeper of an American house- 
hold: To many other wives and households are unable to sustain 
the financial blows which are the secondary scourages of the tragedy. 
They must and are entitled to have the fruit of our great wealth of 
scientific research waiting to be developed with your help and con- 
sent, gentlemen. We must make this investment as fortifying and 
essential as the mightiest planes and warships. This investment in 
the mental health of our children and adults will help assure the 
future of our people and our Nation. 

Twenty-three million dollars in all, gentlemen, to explore and 
strengthen the weaker links to the next years and to the next century. 
One million children, distraught and disturbed, await your answer. 
Millions of your fellow citizens, desperate and confused, each one a 
part of the American mind, await help, help which only yon can give 
them. 

Remember them, gentlemen, for there, but for the Grace of God, 
go we, all of us tomorrow. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Foearty. Thank you very much, Mrs. Lyons; that was a very 
enlightening statement. 

Mr. Bussey. I did not know Mrs. Lyons was going to touch on the 
subject when I propounded the question to Mr. Bunker. I probably 
should have left my comments and question to her. But I am very 
appreciative of the very fine statement she has made to the committee 
this morning and my question is more or less general to everyone that 
is here to testify this morning: What has any group interested in the 
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mental problems of our country done to interest the various States in 
making larger appropriations for this mental research program ¢ 

Mrs. Lyons. I think New York State. When I read the budget 
that had been proposed for the next year, that there would be one- 
third of the budget to take care simply of institutionalized patients 
so great is the need—a very small percentage of it, I think something 
like $1 million, is in that one-third of the entire budget set aside for 
research and we know that $1 million is less than a drop in the bucket 
in this problem. I do not know about the other States. 

Mr. Scuiatrer. There are attempts being made throughout the 
country, various State legislatures, to attempt to do something on the 
local level. Something is being done in New York now and we tried 
to convince New York State that the expenditure of $108,000,000 this 
year for custodial care and another $110,000,000 for buildings, that 
larger sums should be also appropriated for research, too, The moneys 
that you appropriate right. here as grants-in-aid to the States, as dole, 
which States need for research on the local level, this is part and 
parcel of research throughout the States, too. There is such a program 
going on in every State and possession now. 
~ Mr. Bussey. I am very appreciative of this problem and certainly 
as an individual want to do everything I can to help it. But I see a 
significant fact in your statement when you say, “these are insig- 
nificant sums for the richest Nation on earth.” The States are much 
richer than the Federal Government because we have a tremendous 
debt, and as a matter of fact,as Mr. Bunker, or any businessman would 
say, you say the balance sheet of the Federal Government shows we 
are bankrupt while many of the States, I think there are five or six 
States that do not have even a bonded indebtedness today and the 
States financially are in a much better position at the present time 
with this emergency program on our shoulders to give aid to this 
program than the Federal Government. 

Now, I do not want it taken that I am against the Federal Govern- 
ment giving aid to this program, but in the position that I would like 
to see the States shoulder their responsibilities. 

Mr. Gorman. I would like to say that the State of Illinois is spend- 
ing close to 40 percent of its operating budget on either custody of a 
mental patient or various custodial-convalescence arrangements. 
Now, the problem is this: The States will take care of the custody of 
these people for them if the families are unable to support them and 
they are unable to be supported by the community; so they are com- 
mitted toa hospital. We are saying that the further problem that we 
are trying to get up is the national problem of giving personnel and 
research and weapons to the States, organizing and coalescing a 48- 
State program. 

Governor Stevenson has wired to us and appealed on the basis alone 
that if you give us tools, give us the research, and we can cut down 
the custody of these people. In other words, why pile them up in the 
beds continually for 25 years and 30 years without treatment? Give 
us the weapons and give us the tools and we return them to society. 
We do not want additional beds. And as Governor Youngdahl said 
tothe Minnesota legislature, don’t give me another bed. If we cannot 
get out of the present hosiptals 20 percent of those now in them, I do 
hot want any more mental health appropriation. In other words, the 
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National Institute of Mental Health is trying to get the tools and the 
basic research and the basic personnel to give to the States so that 
they can cut down these enormous expenditures. I think if you will 
tell all the governors, Republican as well as Democrat, that story, you 
will get results. They say, look at what we are spending now; we 
cannot go any higher. That is another problem. 

Mr. Bussey. Although Governor Stevenson happens to be a Demo- 
crat and I happen to be a Republican, I know that Governor Stevensoy 
is very much alert and interested in this problem and I am glad the 
gentleman brought to the attention of the committee that Illinois j. 
one of the States in the forefront. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. I also have a wire. I wonder if we might not have 
all these in the record ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Let us put them in the record at this point. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows :) 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 7, 1951 
The NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE, 
132 Third Street SE. 

In common with other States, Illinois has been greatly aided in the past by the 
National Institute of Mental Health. We believe it necessary to provide strong 
program of prevention throughout the States if ultimate cost of mental health 
is to be reduced. We also endorse development of clinics which will treat earl) 
cases and reduce hospitalization. It is extremely important that funds be made 
available to provide key psychiatric personnel including psychiatrists, nurses 
attendants, social workers and psychologists. Many States cannot compete with 
Federal hospitals in providing necessary salaries. Losses to Armed Forces hav 
made situation more critical. Training funds are urgently needed. 


ApLAI E. STEVENSON, 
Governor of Illinois. 


LitTLe Rock, Ark., March 1, 1951. 
NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE, 
132 Third Street SE. 

I want to assure you of my wholehearted support of the citizen’s budget request 
for $23,000,000 for the National Institute of Mental Health for the fiscal year 
1952. Our State has benefited in great measure from the institute’s grants 
in-aid program for mental health activities. The training of desperately needed 
psychiatric personnel, the facilitation of key research projects in mental illness, 
and the development of public mental health clinics for the prevention of mental! 
illness have been aided immeasurably since the inauguration of the Institute of 
Mental Health in 1946. However recent military and civil defense demands upon 
our limited mental health resources have high lighted the critical shortages in 
the field. The loss of key psychiatric personnel, psychiatrists, nurses, attendants, 
social workers, psychologists, to the Armed Forces since the Korean war has 
seriously endangered our efforts to treat and return to the active manpower lists 
many of the mentally ill in our State. We must expand our psychiatric training 
programs to replace these losses and we are dependent upon the National 
Institute of Mental Health for help in accelerating these programs, Our com- 
munity service activities in the field of mental health will be strained to the burs' 
ing point by the enormous demands of State civil defense. We must now provi(e 
as insurance against a civilian psychological disaster resulting from the atom 
bomb or biological and chemical warfare mental health facilities for the admin- 
istrtion of psychiatric first aid to victims. Additional hospital beds for the care 
and treatment of those who develop psychotic reactions and a broad mental 
hygiene educational program to prevent the spread of mass panic and hysteria 
in time of disaster. 

Sip McMatn, 
Governor of Arkansas 


Mrs. Lyons. May I answer as best I can, sir? I do not use the 
word “insignificant” frequently, not when I am talking about millions 
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and billions of dollars. My arithmetic may be a little rusty, although 
I do long division and subtraction with my children every night, but , 
the $23,000,000 that we ask is what—about 1 percent of $2,000,000,000. 
You gentlemen who handle figures like this all the time, I am sure, 
can do it like that. Anyway, $23,000,000 is a small fraction of $2,000,- 
000,000, which we Staak in the atomic bomb; and when you are 
dealing with reconstruction of minds instead of destruction of people, 
I think then the figure of $23,000,000 becomes insignificant. 

Mr. Bussey. If you may permit me to put it in my language, I will 
say the sum is insignificant to what we have poured down the rathole 
all over the world in hie i. anys and if we can do that, we 
certainly can give serious consideration to this request. 

Mrs. Lyons. I will ask you to differentiate that this one is no rat- 
hole, the American mind of the United States. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Lyons. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. Dr. Stevenson is next. 


WITNESS 


DR. GEORGE S. STEVENSON, DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you please identify yourself for the record ? 

Dr. Stevenson. I am Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical director of 
the National Association of Mental Health. 

I might first of all say that I am pleased that both Chairman Fo- 
garty and Mr. Busbey have brought up this question of the asking for 
some evidence that the grass roots also invest something in this fun- 


damental aspect of the problem. You may be interested to learn that 
while New York is spending over a million dollars in research, that 
I attended a meeting last night for the discussion of a bill that is now 
before the State legislature for the allocation of another million dol- 
lars for research for the coming year, an additional million dollars, 
and there is very strong support for that in the State. I think that 
may be of interest. 

In times like these an organization such as the National Association 
for Mental Health must scrutinize the activities in its field to see 
in what way they can be turned to contribute most to strengthening 
our national position. To that end currently, as during the Second 
World War—I might say I was consultant to a number of the Gov- 
ernment agencies during the war—we have established an informal 
general staff composed of persons whose interests ramify through- 
out the mental health field. A review of our situation and opportu- 
nities leads us to some interesting possibilities. 

Some of these depend upon the activities of citizens directly. Some 
come within the resources of professional organizations, and some 
must depend upon Government leadership and support. It is with 
respect to the last that the budget that you have before you can do 
much to strengthen our national structure. There is not time to cover 
all of the things that should be done, but I will cite enough of the 
opportunities to make it clear that the augmentation of the budget 
which is before you is really paralleled by human values. j 

The tasks that confront us in this field are of four sorts. There 
are those that have to do with increasing the studiness of our citizenry 





in order to meet the psychological impact of a continuous threat of 
physical damage. Physical damage is apt to be relatively limited, 
both in amount and in distribution, but there are few people in the 
country that do not believe that they are in vulnerable locations, and 
so the psychological threat facing us is very extensive and the more 
serious because of its indefiniteness. 

The second area has to do with strengthening our Armed Forces, 
and there is a great amount of work to be done by those outside of 
the Department of Defense, just as there is a great deal to be done 
beyond the confines of former civilian defense to maintain civilian 
morale. 

Third: There are many psychological problems associated with the 
full utilization of manpower in industry and in the maintenance of 
essential civilian services. Fourth: There are over-all needs, particu- 
larly having to do with the production of new knowledge of researc); 
and of new personnel through training. 

First let me refer to the needs within the area of civilian defense. 
This country has shown that it has excellent resources for providing 
disaster relief and it has well worked out mechanisms for this. But 
it has done little to study the psychological aspects of disaster. This 
is particularly serious at this time because it is quite evident to all of 
us that the public generally is on edge and ready to react excessivel) 
to disasters that have nothing to do otherwise with the world 
situation. 

The items in the budget having to do with research projects and 
research to be conducted directly by the National Institute of Mental 
Health need special strengthening at this time in order that the above- 
mentioned studies may be carried on. This is not merely a matter of 
discovering how people behave in times of calamity but of the attitudes 
that preexist and which oversensitize the public. Since disaster inci- 
dents cannot be foreseen it is necessary to maintain a staff which can 
step in on short ntoice and carry out well-planned studies. This same 
staff as an interim duty is in a position to maintain contact with parts 
of the country which are apt to reflect psychological disturbances. For 
this purpose we need roving analysts and spotters of overreaction. 
The regular staff on the United States Public Health Service needs 
to be alerted and added to in order to perform these duties, for they 
have the advantage of distribution over the entire country. 

It is well recognized that panic in times of disaster is triggered by 
the overly sensitive person and it is, therefore, important, especially 
in strategic areas, that there be resources to spot and either desensitize 
such persons by adequate psychiatric treatment or to neutralize them 
by placing them in a position where their overresponsiveness cannot 
be the beginning of a chain reaction which would throw large groups 
into panic. To this end, item 2C under “Direct operations technical 
assistance to the States,” and item 2 under “Grants” are particularly 
important. 

As you may know under Federal grants States have established 
widespread clinic services and these must be maintained. The strength- 
ening of the mental hygiene activities of public-health nursing agencies 
in many States, likewise under the grant program, are important i0 
the discovery and neutralization of these teetering persons to which 
I refer, and the provision for training fellowships under item 1D 
under “Grants” is important for the same reason. 
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Likewise in the area of civilian defense we must have something 
which we do not now have and that is a well-formulated citizen first- 
aid manual in the psychological field. We need to find and train 
leaders and provide them with materials so that they can in turn 
introduce training and psychological first-aid into the work that is 
being done in civilian defense. Particularly important will be insti- 
tutes for physicians and others who are apt to be mobilized in relation 
to disaster. 

The training fellowships and training activities under “Direct oper- 
ations” are important in this connection and fortunately enough has 
been done already in the development of institutes to give us some 
confidence in our ability to use institutes effectively. 

In the event of disaster it should be kept in mind that our State 
hospitals are in an especially strategic position and they need to be 
developed as an important resource. The State hospitals for the 
mentally ill for the most part are located near but not in cities. 
Where general hospitals may be destroyed, State hospitals for men- 
tally ill are apt to be spared and even if they are overcrowded now 
they still have space which can be used on a short-term basis. 

I happen to be on the board of managers of the State hospital in 
New York that has 1,800 beds authorized and 3,000 patients so that 
when I speak of overcrowding, I reckon the 67 percent overcrowding 
there—— 

Mr. Den‘ron. Let me ask you about that. Are not most of these 
people that need institutional care, though, are not most of the people 
in the insane hospitals, people who just really need institutional care, 
old people, and they are people whom they can’t turn loose and have 
somebody take care of them ? 

Dr. SreveNSON. I suppose that there is a considerable number but 
when you consider that the amount of appropriated per patient per 
day is $2 for everything, medical, food, clothes, heat, and so on, every- 
thing in capital expenditures, that is what most of them get, yes, but 
there is around 36 percent return to the community of the patients 
admitted to the hospital. 

Mr. Denron. What. percent? 

Dr. Stevenson. About 38 percent. 

Mr. Denton. They told me in my State that was much higher than 
that but that they sent so many people with hardening of the arteries 
that had affected their minds or people that have not got anybody to 
take care of them. 

Dr. Stevenson. An old person admitted to a hospital, a person over 
the age of 70, has an expectancy of 7 months in that hospital so that 
he does not tend to accumulate. But dementia praecox on the average 
enters at the age of 28, anywhere from 16 on up, has a prospect of 
staying there 20 years and it is that group that tends to accumulate 
and it is that group which recent therapeutic advances have shown 
can be returned to the community in larger numbers than have been 
in the past. 

They have medical and surgical facilities and they have grounds 
and culinary facilities, water supply, and so forth that can be used 
In case of evacuation of injured persons. But their staffs need train- 
ing and the authorities need help in order to see how in spite of their 
overcrowding they can still be immensely valuable. They need blue- 
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prints of operation that can be put into effect on short notice whey 
needed. The item on technical assistance to States under direct oy. 
erations is pertinent to this use of mental hospitals, but even with the 
proposed increase is far short of what it should be in order to take {|| 
advantage of this opportunity, unless some of the other items ¢ay 
be used for this purpose. 

A great deal of anxiety is being aroused in the public at the present 
time through civilian oleate endeavors. This is to a degree jp. 
escapable, but it is not sufficiently recognized that the normal fune. 
tions of many community agencies provide an opportunity for pre. 
ventive work as well as for meeting emergencies and the preparatio, 
of agencies to carry their responsibilities not only would help to meet 
the immediate problem, but would be an investment that would not 
have to be written off because it would have long-time value throug) 
the strengthening and the raising of the quality of these agencies. 

As to the Armed Forces, World War II showed to what extent the 
Federal Security Agency was able to take a hand in helping selective 
service boards and induction boards to arrive at an adequate evalua- 
tion of registrants through personnel throughout the country. It 
must be kept in mind that adequate evaluation is not synonymous 
with rejection, for it often results in the induction of a man who would 
otherwise be rejected. 

Again it makes a great deal of difference to the Armed Forces if 
the civilian facilities are such that the Armed Forces can readily 
evacuate psychiatric breakdowns and avoid using their hospital facili- 
ties and manpower for treatment and rehabilitation that can be carried 
on better in the communities. The United States Public Health 
Service is in an especially strategic position to strengthen these facili- 
ties of the community. 

With its wide knowledge of activities and personnel throughout the 
country it is often also in an especially important position in finding 
for the Armed Forces specialists who may be needed for temporary 
or permanent tasks. This proved valuable in World War IJ, but 
could not be done in an extensive way at that time. 

As to the third, the maximum use of our manpower in production, 
it is well recognized that industry is very much in need of mental 
hygiene personnel. Research is needed in this field and community 
services, especially those supplied under State grants, are needed in 
order that problems may be dealt with in their incipiency rather than 
allowed to get worse. 

The over-all activities I have already referred to. Whether we 
speak of civilian defense, the more adequate dealing with mental health 
problems in and for the Armed Forces, or increasing manpower, there 
are many researches, studies, and experiments that need to be carried 01 
in order that we may extend ourselves to our limit, and there is a con- 
stant and serious shortage of personnel in the mental hygiene field. 
These relate to the first four items under grants. 

Between 1941 and 1946 we struggled with many of the above prob- 
lems, doing the best we could but quite inadequately because there was 
then no National Mental Health Act. It is my hope that advantage 
will be taken of this act to save us from following the shortsighted 
principle that both time and manpower are expendable. 
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WITNESS 


BEN MAY, LUMBERMAN, MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. May, I think I have met you before. I believe 
| had the pleasure of listening to you over at the Senate one noon time. 
They tell me you are a great friend of Frank Burton. 

Mr, May. Frank and I have been friends since boys. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Ben May, of Mobile, Ala.; I am a lumberman, 
sawmill man. We face a shortage of workers in the country and yet 
considerably above 100,000 able-bodied people spend their entire time 
nursing and caring for the mentally ill in State institutions. There are 
still other thousands working in veterans’ hospitals to care for the 
mentally ill veterans. These mentally ill patients, as has been men- 
tioned, oceupy over half of the hospital beds in our country. Yet the 
vreater part of the mentally ill patients are not even confined in State 
and veterans’ hospitals. Some thousands are in private institutions 
but most of these people are cared for in their homes by other members 
of the family who often are prevented from working at other jobs or 
tasks only because they must care for the afflicted patient. 

Despite the tremendous loss of manpower represented by these hun- 
dreds of thousands of mentally ill patients, plus still others who take 
care of the mentally ill, despite the fact that 1 in every 18 Americans 
passes through a mental institution for treatment and this does not 
count many others who need but will not receive treatment. Despite 
the suffering of these people plus the mental anguish of their families, 
and despite State plus national expenditures which total well above 
$1,000,000,000 annually for direct expenditures, plus an indirect loss 
of upward of $10,000,000,000 a year, that is a conservative estimate 
because of these mental diseases, and despite very large losses of man- 
power to the military services, please note that the Government plus all 
private doners plus all foundations in this country in the past com- 
bined have been spending less than $5,000,000 annually for research 
ito mental diseases—the figures that may go up now, this year, and 
in the future. That is, however, that the country has spent less on 
research of this type than it spends for the purchase and care of 
goldfish. For research into the mental diseases, which diseases affect 
in a whole year so many of our citizens, the Government spends in a 
whole year less than it will now spend in 2 hours expense for the 
military. Yet it is virtually certain that research into mental diseases 
can find comparatively simple ways to cure him of the mental illness. 
For example, when it was found that pellagra could be cured with a 
vitamin, or a chemical called nicotinic acid, it was then suggested 
\o different asylums that they seek out those inmates who were pellagra 
sufferers and treat them with nicotinic acid. It is stated that as a 
result of this simple remedy almost 10 percent of the inmates of some 
institutions were discharged, and many returned to a normal working 
life. Often the cures took only several days. Instead of the States 
having to look after these people until they died and often spend thou- 
sands of dollars to care for a single patient, a few cents worth of 
chemical had changed the insane into the sane. When I say insane, 
Tam really using a misnomer as an abbreviation; for to my mind there 
are only a few insane people. What we deal with are people who are 
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mentally sick just as much as a person with liver trouble is physically 
sick, 

Ten percent of all admissions to the asylums of our country repre. 
sent alcoholics. The study of alcoholism is part of research into the 
mental diseases. Given reasonable financial aid it is virtually cer. 
tain that we will find cures for many of the types of alcoholism. Wher 
research into the mental diseases solves this problem of alcoholism, 
it will save broken homes, broken lives, broken hearts, and it will 
save billions of dollars for industry. When industry saves that money 
then over one-half of the saving comes to the Government Treasury, 
I say this because corporate income taxes plus the personal income tax 
on business income and dividends make Government the principal 
recipient of the profits of business today. I also add that alcoholism 
is a big problem for the military. 

Again I return to money to be saved and manpower to be saved for 
the military. It costs many thousands of dollars to train even ordi- 
nary foot soldiers. It probably costs $25,000 or more to train a good 
aviator. If that man cracks up mentally you pension him and in 
addition the investment in that man as a military unit is lost. Worse 
than that, you may not be able to replace a valuable man on short 
notice. When a general or other high officer cracks under the strain 
of war either from a weak heart or overstrained mind and nerves or 
for whatever reason, the loss of that particular brain may be too great 
to express in money. 

In World War I when a man cracked up he was not given psychi- 
atric treatment but was given up as hopeless and sent home. In World 
War IT psychiatrists worked right up with the Army and in some cases 
as many as 80 percent of the men who began to crack mentally were 
returned to service although that average return was about 60 per- 
cent. This saving in military manpower and in money was tremendous. 
After World War I, soldiers who had cracked mentally were placed in 
hospitals and/or pensioned and forgotten for decades. But since 
World War IT not only have the psychiatrists and doctors been saving 
and restoring some of the mentally ill veterans of World War IT but 
they have gone back and taken some of the veterans of World War | 
who have been a charge on the Government for over a quarter century 
and they have restored these men. This saving of men and saving of 
expense to care for these men has been effected through increased 
knowledge. Most of our increase in knowledge concerning the mental 
diseases will come from research into these diseases. The real ques- 
tion is not, “Can we afford to spend money on research?” but rather it 
is, “Can we afford not to spend more for this research in view of the 
tremendous savings which can come from more knowledge concern- 
ing the mind?” 

I say this because a study made by the New York Life Insurance 
Co. for the Hoover Commission indicated that if the present trend 
continues and this study was made before the present mobilization 
effort, as I understand it, if this trend continues, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will spend over $6 billion for new hospitals in the next 
30 years and then over three-quarters of the patients will be mental 
eases. That study took no account of increased building costs. For 
example, in the past 4 years as best I could check the figures, the cost 
‘of pensions to neuropsychiatric veterans jumped from $250 million 
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to $350 million per annum. The economy is like this: You have ex- 
penses but you say you cannot afford them. In business, there are two 
things: one is, what you can cut out and really cannot afford; and the 
other is what you must spend because you can’t afford not to. That 
is why bankrupt railroads are often saved by spending some money 
and buying Diesel engines; that one thing makes the difference be- 
tween success and/or failure. All the above is said from the humani- 
tarian standpoint. It is awful from the standpoint of needless mone- 
tary loss and it is horrible from the standpoint of a waste of our man- 
power reserve. Therefore, I plead that the Government do exactly 
what that very practical businessman, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, did as 
a ements, He studied the subject and then decided that his 
money would do more good if given to a foundation which could 
conduct medical research and thereby enable people to stay well than 
it would accomplish merely by building hospitals to care for an un- 
ending flow of sick people. What we plead for is exactly what the 
Hoover Commission advocated in its efforts to achieve economy in 
Government. The Hoover Commission stated that it is wiser to 
spend money for medical research and to learn how to cure or prevent 
ilmess rather than to pour unending millions and billions into more 
and more hospitals. 

Mr. Alfred Sloan is not an impractical dreamer. I quote from a 
letter he wrote concerning cancer: 

Everybody realizes the tremendous accomplishments of scientific research and 
everyone realizes, I am sure, that there is no reason why what is accomplished in 
other areas of research cannot be accomplished in cancer if the talent, the re- 
sources, and the time factors are recognized. 

I quote from that letter because what Mr. Sloan said about the 
ability of research to solve the problems of cancer applies with equal 
truth to research solving many of the problems of mental disease. I 
emphasize, however, I do not know the views of Mr. Sloan as to Gov- 
ernment aid for medical research. I only know that he gives of his 
time and he has given millions of his money to this work. 

Right here please note that the money appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment is used not so much to conduct research in Government lab- 
oratories as it is used for grants-in-aid for specific research objectives 
in exactly the same way that business often conducts its research. 
Many of our most successful corporations pay research laboratories to 
conduct research projects for them. Thus, National Lead Co. has just 
finished a 9-year project it had the Mellon Research Institute carry 
out for it to a suecessful conclusion. 

The Rockefeller interests make such grants-in-aid as does the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and the American Cancer Society. The life 
insurance companies raise $600,000 yearly for heart research. They 
allocate their money as does the Government to a large extent. 

These Government grants are made free of political pressure. I 
was questioned by Senator Robertson and therefore studied the mat- 
ter. Also, I have had personal experience as a member of a national 
or Government council. I have never seen anything administered 
with more conscience and less political pressure upon it. The re- 
search men make no attempt to have these funds allocated through 
political pressure. You can look back to your own experience and 
judge if I am right in the above statement. 
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Whether we live or die, whether we suffer or are free of pain 
depends in part upon the doctor and in part upon the reservoir o{ 
knowledge and materials from which he draws. But this thing js 
like fighting fire. It is not enough to have a reservoir of water at 
some point for there must be pi to bring the water to the needed 
place, and trained firemen to fight the fire. So we must have services 
which train the workers in this field, since it takes about 8 years after 
college to train the worker. All men cannot afford that cost. 

I have mentioned a reservoir of knowledge. That reservoir depends 
partly on accidential discovery, but mostly on discovery through 
research. In other words, a laboratory is a factory to produce knowl- 
edge. It needs equipment and it must have buildings just as much 
as any other factory needs facilities. Other factories are required to 
work in the open and leave machinery and men in the open. General 
Motors, Ford, and du Pont each have from $50,000,000 to $100,000, 
invested in research facilities. Therefore, we request you to give a 
special thought to the request that funds be allocated for building 
purposes. This is not luxury building during a period of crisis. It is 
building to aid the war effort just as much as is the construction of a 
factory to make munitions. 

I want to mention another thing. Congressman, you asked about 
the States. They tell the story of a salesman who bought an overcoat 
and put it on his expense account and his boss said, “Cut it out.” So 
the next year the boss congratulated him because his clothes were not 
on the expense account. The salesman said, “Oh, yes, they are; but you 
don’t see them any more.” 

Now, you are paying part of what the States spend because the 
States when they tax me to support these things, I then take that 
tax, that State tax from my Government income and in many cases 
it runs as high as 80 percent or 90 percent on a good, decent income: 
that comes off the Government’s receipts because that man has to pay 
income tax to the States to support these institutions. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McGraru. I was wondering if you could help the committee 
by telling us what, if anything, the life insurance companies are ap- 
propriating for research in this particular field? 

Mr. May. They work on heart because it is their greatest loss of 
life. They are business institutions and if a man stays insane 5 
years, insanity prolongs his life, that is to their financial interest. 
‘urthermore, I confess they are very shortsighted because 144 of 
these companies which stand to gain millions and tens of millions by 
saving life only appropriate an average of $4,000 each to support 
heart work. You will find many wealthy people who do not want to 
give, the figures show; I saw them, Government figures; that thov- 
sands of people with incomes from $50,000 to over $500,000 a year do 
not even give $500 a year to church and religion. A few of us want 
to own our money instead of being owned by it, but I will illustrate 
by my particular case and I would like to have this off the record, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGrartn. I think you will appreciate that the life insurance 
companies have been the recipients of a great deal of benefit of those 
programs. 

Mr. May. Sure. 
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Mr. McGrartu. It strikes me that they are not doing their part to 
pay back to the Government what they have benefited. 

Mr. May. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McGraru. It might be that this Congress might have to give 


this matter some attention. 


Mr. May. If I were in Congress, I would introduce a bill taxing 
the life insurance companies a small percent to be devoted to medical 
research and you would be doing them a favor and I think a few of 
the most. progressive ones would like it, but a lot of them inherited 
their jobs, I think, and we have a certain number of people who just 
do not see things like that. 

Mr. MoGraru. I agree with you wholeheartedly. They are the 
recipients of benefits and they have not in any way made any con- 
tribution for what they have received. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, sir. 


WITNESS 


DR. OZRO T. WOODS, CHAIRMAN OF THE GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE 
OF MENTAL HEALTH OF TEXAS 


Mr. Foearry. Will you identify yourself for the record, please? 

Dr. Woops. I am Dr. Ozro T. Woods from Dallas, Tex., I am in- 
terested in coming up here because, as a result of a physical dis- 
ability, I fought the civilian defense part of the last war and I am 
spending a good deal of my time in that activity now. My interest 
in the mental health side of it has been a lifelong interest and I am 
now chairman of the Governor’s Committee of Mental Health of 
Texas. I am interested in this emergency we are in probably from a 
little different angle than has been mentioned here. This is the first 
time in my life that I thought we had a chance maybe of getting 
whipped, I have been in both wars and we won both of those wars 
and I have been trying to think about how this might come about. 
And I had an experience in this last war of studying the German civil 
defense—the medical part of it. 

One of the most significant statements that I ran across was a state- 
ment in the manual that was issued to German physicians. In ‘the 
introduction, in a little paragraph about 15 lines, it stated: “We lost 
World War I because of collapse on the home front.” I remembered 
that beeause I was in France and we sort of ran over them and they 
gave up. They quit manufacturing materials of war. They said, 
“We are not going to lose this war because of collapse on the home 
front.” My German translation is poor but in general they said that 
we are going to look after the health and the welfare of the civilians 
who produce materials of war and the families of men on the battle 
front. And that is what they proceeded to do. They did it in such 
a satisfactory way that workers in Hamburg, Germany, for example, 
kept on making gas masks until our troops marched in; they knew 
the troops were coming because there was not anything between them 
and us but they made gas masks until our troops marched in and the 
foreman went around to each division and told them to stop making 
gas masks. Those people had a determination to work that they did 
not have before. 
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I am interested in what is going to happen to us in this particular 
war because Mr. Busbey said a lot of people are frightened. I have 
talked to more than 3,500 people in Texas to find out about this 
frightening business. I go out and talk to groups and ask questions, 
They say down there, “We are frightened about a lot of these thing; 
that we do not understand—atomic bombing, biological warfare, 
chemical warfare, something new; we do not know how to appraise 
these weapons. We do not know what is going to be done to protect 
us from these weapons. Most of us citizens don’t feel very secure 
about it.” So I think that the mental health aspect of civilian defense 
is tremendously important. I think that unless we are going to be 
able to fix up some way to assure all of our citizens who have to win 
this war by production and probably suffer casualties more than the 
Armed Forces, we have to fix those people so they will have courage 
enough to work and not run and be willing to accept sacrifices because 
they believe what we are fighting for is going to be worth fighting for, 
There is going to have to be some assurance about it. It is an emo- 
tional problem. 

Now we come up with the question, Who is going to do this? The 
5,000 psychiatrists that we have cannot be spread this thin. As a 
matter of fact, with due apologies to two psychiatrists here, the psy- 
chiatrists do not really know how to do it; they have dealt with highly 
individualized problems of patients. This is a mass reaction that we 
really do not know just exactly how to go about. The only people 
that we have who are in relation to these frightened folks are the 
family doctors. They go to their family doctor when they have can- 
cer and get scared about that. He handles that. That is something 
that comes up and it does not take a psychiatrist to allay fear from 
cancer or a lot of diseases that come along. These insults that come 
from this war or the strain going on now are insults of recent origin. 
They produce the same sort of reaction in the patient. My feeling is 
that the family doctor is the only one we have to do it, if we can as- 
sure him that he does—if we have confidence. We are going to have 
some sort of a training program to train the family physician. We 
have enough of them to cover the water front, as you might say, to 
reach all of our patients. Now, these are the same people who are 
going to be taking care of casualties in the case of bombing or any- 
thing that happens. Now, I think to try to separate mental health 
and emotional damage from broken backs or something else is per- 
fectly silly. It is all the same patient who has both of them and he 
has to be treated for both of them at the same time. You did not treat 
physical injuries here and cart him off and treat emotional disturb- 
ances somewhere else. ‘The doctor who takes care of him is going to 
take care of the emotional disturbance in this emergency. 

How are we going to train these doctors? The National Institute 
of Health of the Public Health Service is the only organization | 
know of that covers the national field and has the ability to spend tax 
money through State health departments, through medical schools, 
and they can spend it through medical societies in training these doc- 
tors. So that little item of only $350,000—I kind of hate to mention 
it because it is like peanuts to some of these others—is the most im- 
portant item on there of training with general physicians. I wish 
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it were three or four times larger. I think something is going to have 
to be done about it if we get into this program. 

Now, there is another group of people that we can use that has not 
been mentioned here today. Dr. Stevenson did a very good job talk- 


ing about panic and what is going to happen on mass action. All 


right; who knows about panic? It is not the psychiatrist; it is not 
the physicians. About the only people who know about it are some 
social scientists. We have quite a lot of them in this country—an- 
thropologists and other people in this country who have been study- 
ing those things. Those people have not been brought into this pic- 
tureat all. We are going to have some sort of a national program, I 
think, and I think it ought to be through the National Institute of 
Health, to try to mobilize those people and let those people be the 
folks that set up the intelligence for rumors and set up the machinery 
and have people spotted in different industries and with that when 
they see unrest, they report it into a group of these social scientists ; 
then they have some idea of what to do about it and scotch all of these 
things. So there are additional funds that come under $218,500, 
there under, (b), under direct operations, that can be used for that. 

There are two groups of people that I think we must get into 
this mental health field during this emergency. I do not know 
of any way to do it other than on a national basis, that money be 
furnished and that those people be trained and taught—the family 
doctor if he can be taught can go to a group of his people, Rotary 
Club or church group or whatever it is, and say, “I want to tell you 
about this atomic. bomb being a big bomb and radiation”—we know 
how to do it. When he tells these people “We know how to treat 
you,” I think we are going to lay away a lot of these fears and build 
a determination and morale to win this war that I think is tremendous- 
ly important. I want to make a plea for those rather simple things 
there in the field of civil defense. 

I am conscious of the fact that everybody is trying to ride defense 
and civil defense—everybody who has an interest to get an appro- 
priation of money. I am going down to our State legislature in 
a few days on this same thing again; but I think it is a justifiable 
item because this is our Government and us that we are talking about. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Dr. Woods. 

Mr. McGratu. I am very impressed with what you say; but what 
could you honestly do with $218,000% It would be so small. 

Dr. Woops. You can get a program started. 

Mr. McGrarn. Let us follow it out; you get: a program started. 
That isall youdo. You are wasting your money. 

Dr. Woops. I don’t agree with you because I am one of these people 
who believe that there are a lot of folks on a voluntary basis: the 
whole civil defense thing is practically managed on a voluntary basis. 
lam one of the people who believe you can man things just as well 
and with just as high degree of efficiency on pretty much of a volun- 
leer basis as you can on a paid basis. 

Mr. McGratu. I have no quarrel with that statement; that is 
true. But you take the $218,500 and try to spread it around in this 
progrem; it just about scratches the surface. Now I want to ask 
you, What amount do you think would adequately and fully do the 
job? You have no faith in that $218,000 in your own testimony. 

79807—51—pt. 4 —19 
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Dr. Woops. I haven't anything particular to do with fixing this 
up, but I would say that that ought to be around $350,000 to $500,(i) 
and that the $350,000 ought to be at least $750,000. 

Mr. McGratu. You mean jointly, the two of them; is that what 
you said ? 

Dr. Woops. I put the two of them close to ten hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. McGrartu. Please break them down for me. 

Dr. Woops. I would say $400,000 for the $218,000 there and $750,000 
down below, just roughly; I do not know. But here is the way I cay 
envisage that operating and I am going to talk with Col. W. L. Wilson 
who recently has been appointed head of the health and welfare for 
civil defense and my feeling is he is the most competent man we have 
in the country. I am going to talk to him either this afternoon or 
tomorrow about it. You see, we have medical schools that are going 
concerns in teaching; all we have to do is get a program out an 
get it in their hands and they carry on. We have State medical 
societies; for example, I am chairman of the State medical society 
advisory committee in Texas and we already have somewhere around 
50 men who promised to pay their own traveling expense and go over 
the State of Texas to do this teaching job of allaying fear as far as 
these special weapons are concerned. I am not sure maybe all that 
money is necessary. I just do not know. I know we have got to get 
started and we have to do this job and if it can be done without 
hiring a lot of people to do something about it, I am for it. We 
do not have any to hire in the first place. I can get a doctor in 
Fort Worth, Tex., to agree to go out to 10 towns and talk to groups 
of people out there. That is a lot better than sending somebody 
from Washington to talk to them because they know this man 
from Fort Worth. I may be too high with raising those esti- 
mates, but probably not. I think this is critically important because 
here is a job—the only people that can do it are general practitioners 
because there is nothing else in the barrel. It would take us 25 or 3) 
years to train all we want. We have got to train these general prac- 
titioners and we have got to get these social scientists mobilized and 
into the field. They are not a national asset at all. They are hiding 
around in colleges and they would like to help but nobody has ever 
given them a chance to help. I think they would leap at the chance to 
help us. 

Mr. Scuwape. What about some of the rehabilitated patients! 

Dr. Woons. Of course, that is 6ne of the things that I was hoping 
when I saw this list of people who were going to testify here—that 
somebody from the rehabilitation service would be here to testify as 
to the importance of mental health or attitude of rehabilitation. The 
rubbing and electricity does certain things but the will to get well is 
the important thing. The way we train those people in that is through 
the field of mental health. . 

Mr. Scuwase. What about their being useful? 

Dr. Woops. They are tremendously useful. 

Mr. Scrwase. Instead of being ashamed they have had it, as we 
have talked about here—the witnesses have—here is exhibit A. 

Dr. Woops. T joined in the last war. I am a convert. 

Mr. Focrerry. Thank you very much. 
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WITNESS 


DR. FRANKLIN G. EBAUGH, DIRECTOR, COLORADO PSYCHOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. Focarry. Will you identify yourself for the record, please ? 

Dr. Esaven. Mr, Chairman, I am Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, direc- 
tor. Colorado Psychopathic Hospital; professor of psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical School; member, National Mental Health 
Committee ; neuropsychiatric consultant in neuropsychiatry. I served 
in the last war as a neuropsychiatric consultant. Iam past president 
of the Association of Research and Nervous and Mental Diseases, 
which spent for their program in 1925 on military neuropsychiatry. 

Tam lass speaking largely in terms of the $8 million item for medi- 
eal schools and for institutes for research. 

The problem of the psychiatry casualty in our armed services has 
been of major importance in World Wars I and II and is a concern of 
equally great magnitude in the fighting forces today. Disability re- 
sulting from emotional upset is of more frequent occurrence than from 
any other cause, with the exception of actual injury suffered in combat. 
Although under acute combat stress men who have been considered 
normal may develop neurotic manifestation, two factors of importance 
to this committee have been proven: 

First, about 80 percent of the fighting men who become psychiatric 
casualties had manifested emotional instability previous to their mili- 
tary service. 

Second, there was evidence of significant family or social problems 
in the background of the majority of the psychiatric casualties. 

It thus becomes evident that research and training directed toward 
improving the over-all mental health of the population will increase 
the resistance to emotional breakdown in time of war or disaster. The 
tendency toward failure and breakdown has to be regarded quantita- 
tively; in some, the tendency is small and needs considerable stress 
for its manifestation; in others, the tendency is greater and becomes 
manifest on slight stress. An expanded program for training and 
research in mental hygiene which leads to increased efforts to under- 
stand and prevent emotional disorders will contribute indirectly but 


significantly to the effectiveness of our Armed Forces. In this sense, 


1 refer directly and specifically to the need for the granting of an 
additional 1 million dollars as advocated in the citizens’ budget pro- 
posal to medical schools and other institutions and to individuals for 
research and training; and for the need for an additional one-half 
million dollars for direct research at the National Institute of Mental 
Health at Bethesda, Md.; and for the need for eight million for con- 
struction grants for research and training institutes connected with 
mental hospitals and medical schools. 

There is an additional point I wish to make regarding the occur- 
rence of mental illness under combat stress. And that is this: 
psychiatric problems resulting from combat display an unusual degree 
of fluidity of their symptomatology; new symptoms appear and dis- 
tppear with rapidity. But, as time goes on, without treatment, a 
more stabilized, more crystallized illness results. It is important in 
the actual treatment of a mental illness in combat to treat promptly 
and as near the site of the inception of the illness as is feasible. If 
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war neuroses are so treatedyitas "possible to return 70 to 80 percent of 
the casualties treated in the combat zone to active combat duty. ‘This 
means that we must have trained our psychiatrists in sufficient num. 
bers that they are available in the combat-zone hospital to carry out 
therapy promptly and prevent the fixation of the neurotic illness, 
The appropriation that this committee is being asked to approve will 
do just that: It will help provide for the adequate training of young 
physicians in the field of psychiatry. 

Although for the military itself, the primary aim of treatment is to 
restore the soldier to combat duty, it is sometimes necessary to work 
toward the other goal of rehabilitating the patient for a productive 
civilian life. To this end the use of group psychotherapy is becoming 
more and more prevalent because individual procedures do not always 
fulfill all of the therapeutic needs of the patient. A part of the 
research and training for which these grants are being requested is 
further work along these important lines. 

Money spent by the National Institute of Mental Health actually in 
the long run can mean tremendous direct savings to the Government 
in regard to the cost of caring for psychiatric military casualties. 
Each hospitalized, service-connected neuropsychiatric patient costs 
the Government an average of about $30,000 during his lifetime. It is 
estimated that over one-half of the total hospital population of the 
Veterans’ Administration are neuropsychiatric cases. And it has 
been said that neuropsychiatric casualties are 16 times more apt to 
result in permanent disabilities than is any other type of illness. 
With facts like these in mind it becomes good business to support a 
program which stressed training and research in the fields of mental 
health. 

Further, the need for trained psychiatrists should have a No. 1 
priority because of the acute shortage of such personnel. Even if 
all general physicians were oriented to and capable of handling the 
minor emotional needs of their patients, we would still need great 
expansion of the personnel in the area of civilian psychiatry. The 
total need has been variously estimated to be between 15,000 and 18.0) 
psychiatrists as compared with the present number of 8,509. The for- 
mer Chief Medical Director, General Hawley, of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, stated that to do its job in a first-class fashion the Veterans’ 
Administration would require the full-time services of every compe- 
tent psychiatrist in the United States. Psychiatry must be given the 
means to train physicians for service both in civilian and military 
needs. There is a crying need for more training and research facili- 
ties such as could be provided by the National Institute for Mental 
Health if the citizens’ eh roposals are granted. 

The National Institute for Mental Health is in a position to meet 
a plea advanced by Dr. William C. Menninger, the chief consultant 


in neuropsychiatry to the Surgeon General of the Army from 145 
to 1946, who said: 


On the basis of our military experience, we feel strongly that a far greater 
effort should be devoted to the field of preventive psychiatry. The most important 
functions of military psychiatry are primarily preventive: to give counsel and 
advice regarding the attitude of military men toward their jobs; to minimize 
environmental stresses which tend to impair the efficiency of the personality; 
to increase environmental supports to the personality. The psychiatrist, with 
his training and experience in evaluating personality-environmental relation- 
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ships should learn how to point out the “why” and “how” of constructive, preven- 
tive effort. 

Through the work of the National Institute of Mental Health and 
its research and training grants, the physicians can be trained to be 
psychiatrists, and psychiatrists can learn how to point out the “why” 
and “how” of constructive, preventive effort. Mental health research 
and training can save military manpower at the front and civilian 
manpower at home. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you, Dr. Ebaugh. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. Ebaugh, could you explain what took place, for 
instance, on the front in World War I? You would see some spindly 
little fellow that went right through to the end and everything that 
was taking place around him did not phase him at all. But alongside 
of that little fellow you would see a great big strapping 6-foot-2 man 
that we would call the company bully back in the training camps. As 
soon as he got up front and got the smell of powder, he went all to 
pieces. I think we called it shell shock in those days. Could you 
explain what might have happened in the situation like that ? 

Dr. Esaven. I do not want to be technical. It is very fascinating 
how the tolerance for stress and for anxiety varies in different indi- 
viduals. The little fellow is or had, I would say, a good tolerance for 
anxiety and for meeting situations of that sort. It would depend 
very largely on his background of experience that he had as a civilian 
or his general personality development. One of the most striking 
examples of that I saw in the last war when I was asked to study 
two divisions—one division with a high psychiatric casualty rate and 
one division with an extremely low psychiatric casualty rate in the 
Pacific. I happened to visit the division with the lower psychiatric 
rate, and I was in fact asked to spend a week with that division. A 
few minutes was all that was necessary. The corporal outside of the 
command headquarters saluted me very nicely, small man, barely 
met induction standards, about 5 feet 6 inches. I said, “I under- 
stand, Corporal, that this division is no good; it is lousy.” He straight- 
ened up. “I wish to tell you, sir, that you have been seriously misin- 
formed.” So you can see what a morale factor he was in that unit. 
His attitude told from the major general all the way down to the com- 
bat soldier. 

We know, fortunately, quite a bit about effective personality func- 
tioning. The most important of all the essentials for an effective 
combat soldier is his tolerance for stress. Some people have a tremen- 
dously high tolerance for it. 

Mr. Focarty. Thahk you very much, Doctor. 


Mentaut-Heauru Activities 


Mr. Foaarry. I have here a letter from Mrs. Rosenberg about 
funds for mental-health work, which, without objection, will be in- 
corporated in the record. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


Marcu 8, 1951. 
Hon. Joun Focarry, 
Chairman, House Appropriation Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Preventable mental illness represents a tragic drain 
on the Nation’s most precious resource, its military and civilian manpower. In 
World War II, almost as many men were lost to the Armed Forces for reasons 
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of mental illness as for all other medical causes combined. Experience ho: 
proved that nearly 80 percent of our battlefield psychiatric casualties can jy, 
restored to active duty if competent treatment is available quickly, either at th 
front or in nearby field hospitals. We owe it to our troops to increase our faci. 
ties for the training of psychiatrists and to step up our research in effectiy, 
mental-health techniques. 

Increased attention to this problem is not only a matter of elementary faj; 
ness to our fighting men and a necessary way to insure the fullest realizatioy 
of our military manpower needs, it is also a matter of sound economy. Where 
treatment is not available, mental disorders tend to become chronic and {hp 
soldier may require prolonged treatment in a veterans’ hospital at a great cost 
to the taxpayers. 

In the civilian life of our Nation, the toll of mental illness is equally graye. 
More than a million persons spend time in our mental institutions each year 
because of acute mental afflictions. Seven times as many others are partly 
disabled by mental illness. This is a heartbreaking situation in persona! 
terms. It is also an enormous waste of productive energies in terms of its 
impact on our defense needs. The more men and women who ¢an be rehabili- 
tated and restored to full usefulness, the more effectively we can mobilize our 
Nation for the preservation of peace and security. 

It is my earnest personal hope that the Congress will give sympathetic con- 
sideration to expanding the National Institute of Mental Health’s progranis 
for more psychiatric personnel and accelerated mental-health research. I have 
long been convinced of the value of these programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


Turspay, Marcu 6, 1951. 


VocaTionaAL Epucation Grants (Grorce-Barpen Funps) 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it this afternoon several 
people who are interested in the “vocational education” program. 
We have several Members of Congress present today who are not 
members of the committee but who have members of associations or 
organizations from their respective States, and are going to introduce 
their people. 

I realize that there are other committee meetings going on today. 
What I thought I would like to do was to start with Mr. Barden, 
who is coauthor of the existing legislation; and then we will continue 
on with other Members of Congress who have people here. 

I have been given a list of witnesses drawn up by Mr. Mobley, 
I believe; and it is my intention to follow the list as he has outlined 
here. But if there are some Members of Congress who have to go 
to some other meetings that are already in progress, as soon as Mr. 
Barden finishes, those who want to introduce their people and then 
leave, we will be happy to have them do so at that time. 

Mr. Barden, do you want to proceed ? 


WITNESS 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Barven. Mr. Chairman, I, of course, am intensely intereste( 
in this program. It so happens that I was a member of the Con 
mittee on Education back when the George-Dean Act was passed: 
and the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Dean, and the Senator fro 


Georgia, Senator George, were the pilot team of the program. 
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Later there were additional provisions written into the law; and, 
whether properly so or not, it became known as the George-Barden 
pill. All during the time this program was in operation it justified 
itself in the minds of Congress; it justified itself in the minds of the 
American people ; and has become one of the finest operations carried 
on by the Kederal Government. 

Frankly, I have no hesitancy in saying that I do not know of one 
single dollar spent among my people that I regard as paying better 
dividends than the money spent on this program. Now, I am not here 
trying to justify the appropriation that is set out, which is approxi- 
mately $19,000,000, because I assume that that appropriation not only 
has been justified, but is now justifed in the minds of the Members of 
Congress. This program is carried on all over the country. There 
has developed one or two things that in my opinion are a serious threat 
to this program. Ohne is the provision added by the Bureau of the 
Budgt which I believe reads something like this— 

Provided, further, That $10,000,000 of this appropriation shall be available only 
for defense training for essential civilian employment, as determined by the 
Otlice of Defense Manpower, including grants or payments to States or educational 
jnstitutions for such training— 

so forth and so on. Now, Mr. Chairman. to me it is nothing short 
of tragic for the Bureau of the Budget to attempt to reach into an 
established program that has been established through trial and error 
as a definite program with a definite objective. Now, they say here 
that it must be essential for civilian employment. Who would pass 
upon whether or not it is essential? The Director of Manpower ¢ 

Well now, I believe that we have done a pretty good job of passing 
upon the advisability of this program in the past, and I[ am satisfied, 
as a member of the committee that wrote the act and as one who has 
lived with it all these years, I would know a little more about it than 
Mrs. Rosenberg, who has taken over the manpower proposition. 

[ have no quarrel with Mrs. Rosenberg. She did not start this. 
This came from the Bureau of the Budget. But now some bright 
boy would probably want to put into operation some untried, some 
dream that might come to their mind, as to what would be more essen- 
tial than the program carried on by these people. 

Essential civilian employment? I do not know of anything more 

essential than the production of food and the management of homes, 
the preparation of food or the handling of machinery, farm machinery, 
and the training of carpenters and people who can build the structures 
that are essential and necessary in our very complex economy. 
_ So, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, I think it would be clearly sub- 
ject to a point of order. But I think the committee here would like 
to brush that aside. They have the organization set up in the States, 
and now what this would mean would simply be cutting in half, or 
taking the organization as it is now functioning and cutting it in half. 
Well, if they did that, they might just as well cut the other half and 
suspend it and say that it is not necessary or essential. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how to support the appropriation of 
the $19,000,000 more firmly than T have already stated. I think the 
Congress wants this program going on, and I think we would be wise 
in taking the attitude that this country is not going to wind up in the 
next 5 or 10 years. 
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I am not a defeatist and I do not believe a lot of this newspaper talk 
that we are already whipped. I have been whipped a lot of times, by 
T have never been whipped until after the fight is over. I do not beliey 
in being whipped before it starts. 

So I think the better part of wisdom is that we continue these pro. 
grams that have contributed so much to the economy and the welfar 
and the social life and to what we call the American way of life. 

Again I say that provision put in there by the Bureau of the 
Budget—I do not know where it originated. I cannot imagine anyor 
being familiar with this program that would venture such a siy. 
gestion. It just does not make sense to me; and, as I say, I think it js 
clearly subject to a point of order. But I do not want it to reach that 
point. I simply do not believe this committee is going to do that. 

Now I am not going to take up more of your time. You have been 
very courteous and considerate of me in letting me start this off 
Maybe if it had lasted longer, I would have had more to say. Buit I do 
appreciate the courtesy extended. 

Before I take my seat I want to make just a slight introduction of 
some of the folks that are here. We have Mr. J. Warren Schmid, 
who has for years directed the program in North Carolina. He came 
up through the ranks in it. He isa part of it. The people know hin; 
they trust him; they have confidence in his direction. 

We have Dr. Simmons, who is the State supervisor for the colored 
program; and they have something like 112 of these programs going 
on in North Carolina. Dr. Simmons even brought along with hin 
one of his real farmers that has been trained and cooperated in this 
program from its very beginning. He is over here in the corner, 
and he is by no means any little farmer now. Last year they said, 
when I mentioned something about cotton, that he only produced 
95 bales. Well now, I think when a fellow like that is interested 
in this program to the extent to come up here, and he has even 
advanced money—I happen to know this—that when they were rais- 
ing some money down there to build, I believe it was a canning plant, 
they went around to get folks to give subscriptions, and so forth. 

Everybody thought they were borrowing it from the bank. Well, 
it was not from the bank at all. Farmer Camp over here had already 
put the money up and told them to go ahead with it and pay it back 
to him when they could. 

It takes a real convert, it takes a real fellow who appreciates the 
benefits that he has derived, to become that much interested. 

Now I have another man here from my district that I cannot refrain 
from commenting on. I want you to give him some time to testify. 
IT want you to know him as we know him down there in the county. 
And that is Professor Anderson. 

Now, if there is a citizen worth while in my district—and I want 
to tell you of one of the most unique set-ups that I have ever wit- 
nessed in my life, and it is the brainchild and the product of Professor 
Anderson, 

Down where he started his little school and started this program 

ras one of the worst sections I know. If there were not at least 
one or two throats cut down there on a Saturday night, business was 
not verv good ; and it was really a tough corner. There is no question 
about that. 
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All right. Professor Anderson went down. He started his work. 
The boys began to file and come to him, and he began to carry on 
his program. How many years ago was that, Professor ? 

Mr. Anperson. Thirty-one years. 

Mr. Barpen. Thirty-one years ago. And hundreds and hundreds 
and hundreds of boys has he turned out from there. Not one during 
the last war ever received a rating less than a first-class mechanic 
when he went to any Government job. 

I want to tell you something now that is hard to believe. Not one 
of that man’s boys that he has trained has ever been arrested. If 
that is not a remarkable showing for a man. Now, I will tell you 
something else he did. He had a carpenter’s class, and this is about 
the way the testimony went when it was before the Committee on 
Education. 

I said, “Professor, I notice you teach carpentry.” He said, “Yes, 


sir.” Lsaid, *Well, who teaches the carpenters?” He said, “I do.” 


I said, “Now, when you build these houses, you have to put plumbing 


| inthere. Who teaches them how to do plumbing and so forth?” He 


said, “I do,” 

“Well,” I said, “now, then, there is some wiring, electrical wiring, 
and so forth. Who teaches them how to wire a house with electricity ¢” 
He said, “I do.” 

I said, “I notice some mechanical work going on around here 
teaching them to be mechanics and so forth. Who teaches them that?” 
He said, “I do.” 

I said, “I saw a blacksmith shop down there where they were build- 
ing things out of just raw iron. Who gives that instruction?” He 
said, “I do.” 

I said, “But, Professor, I saw some shrubbery around there and 
some of this you call landscaping, and so forth. Who teaches them 
todo that?” He said, “I do.” 

“Well,” I said, “now, Professor, one more question: What do you 
do with your spare time?” 

During his spare time, and with this bunch of boys that he has 
trained and made good citizens out of, do you know that he has built 
for his people down there and for the people that were living in one- 
room shacks, some of them as large as from here to the window, every- 
body in one room—he has built down there with his bunch out in the 
country from everybody, 326 as nice little homes from three- and four- 
to six-room homes as you ever saw. 

And he took the boys in the woods and showed them how to do the 
logging.’ They went and followed it through the mills. They fol- 
lowed it to the site where they were building one of the boys’ houses— 
all of them chipped in. 

Do you know that those homes are nicely fixed up and painted and 
equipped just like a modern home, and those homes cost from $100 
until now the high cost of living is about to ruin Professor Anderson, 
because they have got even a six-room house that costs $1,000. 

That is one little community that had been virtually discarded be- 
cause there just really was not any influence in there that was lifting 
them up. I want to pay tribute to that fellow and the people down 
there; when he goes before the county commissioners or anybody in 
that county, his word goes. He is respected and trusted by everybody. 
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Now, he is not the only one. There are other men down there, an 
there are other colored men just like Professor Anderson that build 
themselves up and go into those communities and lift up those colored 
boys. This is the only real program in this particular field that the 
colored boys have av ailable, and they are making use of it and they 
are making useful citizens of themselves and good citizens. 

The people i in North Carolina are proud of it, ‘and the good people of 
North Carolina want to encourage it, and I want it to go all over the 
country. It does not necessarily just happen right there with him. 

You ought to go in and just see his school, see how the girls handle 
their domestic class training, and so forth; see how they handle every- 
thing in that school. How on earth he keeps everything coordinated 
and working just like he does, I do not know, except for the fact that 
he has a grin on his face 90 percent of the time that wide, and every- 
body likes to see it carried on. 

So when that type of a program justifies itself, 1 wonder who it was 
in the Budget Department that ever thought they could suggest some- 
thing better to do with the $10,000,000 that they want to cut out? 

__ Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take any more of your time, but 
I am intensely interested in this. ‘The House is intensely interested 
in it. The country is intensely interested in this. This is basically 
an American program, and it is as sound as sound itself, and justified, 

Did anybody raise any question about any waste of money in this 
program! Nota penny. The trouble is—there is Professor Ander- 
son, and he knows it is so; and Dr. Simmons, the State supervisor, 
knows it is so—he can go right now and get twice as much money 
from people down there any day he wants to. But he says he is not 
through with his job down there yet. He has been working on it only 
31 years, and he is not quite through with it. 

So, Mr. Chairman, before I leave, I have talked about this fellow 
and he has got a lot of pictures of those houses that will astound you 
when you see them. But I want Professor Anderson and Dr. Sin- 
mons to stand up back there, two citizens of North Carolina that 
have made a real contribution. 

I am going to leave the rest of it with you and Dr. Simmons and 
Professor Anderson. I want you to show the committee when it comes 
your time those pictures. I believe it will be quite inspiring. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Barden, very much. First, who are 
the Members of Congress who have to leave right away ? 

Mr. Jenkrns. I, for one. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Jenkins, do you want to introduce your speakers! 


WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Jenkins. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that if Mr. Barden 
had made his speech down before the Bureau of the Budget, we would 
not have to be here today. I would like to testify to the high character 
and the splendid reputation of Congressman Barden. I have known 
him for years. I tell you why I want to say something nice about hin. 
I used to be a teacher, a high- school teacher, and am naturally inter- 
ested in matters of education. I do not want to take your time, but ! 
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want to say that Mr. Barden has always been an advo rate of education 
inall its phases, and he is yet. Lama Republican and he is a Democrat 
but we agree on school matters. I am glad that he is the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Education. Mr. Barden, I mean that 
because 1 feel that whenever you are the chairman of that committee 
we can depend on it that you will always be reasonable at least. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that you and the other members of this 
committee are all busy, and soam I. For the benefit of those in this 
room, let me say that the members of the great Committee on Appro- 
priations have the responsibility of recommending how much money 
the Government will spend and for what it will be spent. I am on 
the Ways and Means Committee, and there are 25 of us that have got 
to raise the money that these gentlemen spend for our country and 
for almost the whole world. 

But I come from a fine section of the country just as all the rest of 
you do, I come from down in southern Ohio. We have fine colored 
people like Mr. Barden talks about in our section, too, and white 
people. We believe in all programs for the improvement of educa- 
tional advantages. 

I have with me a young man who has come over to Washington to 
appear before your honorable body. ‘The people of our section have 
sent him over to Washington, and the organization to which he belongs 
is this distributive education group. This young man has distin- 
guished himself in the schools of Ironton, Ohio, where we both live; 
and he is now employed in a responsible position. He has had many 
honors bestowed upon him because of his upright character and his fine, 
forward-looking disposition and his good qualities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and my other colleagues, I am glad to present 
my young friend, Rom Markin, from Ironton, Ohio. He will be 
happy to appear before you when he is reached on your calendar. Mr. 
Chairman, 1 thank you for your courtesy, and will ask to be excused 
at this time. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any other Members who have to leave? 
Congressman Norrell ? 


WITNESS 


HON. W. F. NORRELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I am honored today intwo ways: One, 
toappear before this committee. I regard it as one of the outstanding 
subcommittees of the great Appropriations Committee of the House, 
presided over by an able and conscientious chairman. 

I am-also honored by virtue of the fact that it is my privilege, 
pleasure, and honor to introduce to you and to the members of your 
committee a young woman that is beautiful, that is gracious, that is 
graceful, and that has all of the qualifications and requisites of a good, 
conscientious, capable future homebuilder of America. 

[ have known her people many, many years. This country was 
constructed by homemakers like the young woman that is going to 
appear before you today, along with others. She has served in this 
great organization not only State-wide in character, but is enjoying 
today the high honor of being, I believe, president of the future Home- 
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makers of America. Either she is president now or she is the imme. 
diate past president, one of the two. 

But she comes to you today coke gem, Sar organization whos 
membership comes from every State of the Union. I would not care 
about you thinking of her as she testifies a little later as the kind of 
an Arkansas young woman that I mentioned. I am not interested iy 
you thinking of her as really the president of this great—and I mean 
that—organization. 

If I could make a suggestion, I would certainly urge on the com- 
mittee that you think, as she talks, that she is a transmission means of 
letting the young womanhood of America talk to you. She is telling 
you what they are thinking and saying. Through Miss Ethridge they 
are talking to your from Maine to Florida, all over the Nation; they 
are testifying before this committee through Miss Betty Ethridge, 
from Arkansas. 

Now, I am not going to repeat what Mr. Barden has said for the 
sake of time and the consideration I have for this committee. I will 
let it go by saying I endorse what Mr. Barden has said regarding the 
bill. Certainly they ought to have as much as they received last year, 

With that, I repeat, I am going to ask the chairman to think of Mis 
Ethridge’s testimony as the testimony of the millions of young women 
throughout America who belong to her organization and who plead 
to you and the other members of this committee for a little sum of 
money that they, as they go through college—and she is a college stu- 
dent; she is not an employee of the Government—as they go through 
college, these millions of young women can prepare themselves to 
become housewives and homemakers of America. 

Let us spend a little money for this cause. It is in the interest of 
national defense, and America can get more benefit out of this work 
than you can derive from the expenditure of a similar sum for tanks 
or guns or planes. This is certainly in the interest of national 
defense. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. Norreti. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Trimble is also 
interested in this matter with me, along with the other Members of 
the Arkansas delegation. 


WITNESS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Trrwete. Mr. Chairman, I just want to reiterate what my good 
friend, Mr. Norrell, said here, and to plead for this appropriation 
being kept at its last year’s level; because these young people, as we 
all realize, are going to take up the burdens where we lay them down. 
Since we have always been in a crisis in this great country of ours— 
this is no exception—I do not think we should fail them now. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you, Mr. Trimble. 

The next Member of Congress we have who would like to get away 
because he has another subcommittee on appropriations meeting—li¢ 
is on the full Committee on Appropriations but is serving on another 
subcommittee at the present time—is Mr. Marshall. I understand 
they are to go into session at 2 o’clock. 
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We would be very happy to have Mr. Marshall introduce his State 
director of vocational education from Minnesota. 


WITNESS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Marsuati. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the group 
assembled here that I think the group is purdouindly fortunate in 
having the members that we have on this Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. : : 

It seems to me that, having served with the group in the last 2 
years, you are very fortunate because that group has been intensely 
interested in these matters. You are particularly fortunate because 
within the limited time, the chairman of your committee here is going 
to be very considerate and give you the opportunity within his power 
to give each and every one of you a chance to be heard. I think I 
would be somewhat remiss if I did not call to your attention that 
these committees are hard-wcrking committees. 

It is my knowledge from having served a short time on one of them 
that the people of the country ae not realize the long hours that 
members put in on subcommittees on appropriations, often starting 
at 10 or before, and often running until late in the afternoon. And 
on top of that, having to do the rest of their work. 

I know they are interested in your problem, and I have no hesi- 
tancy but whatever the decision they make, it will be the decision 
which will be the best for the country. 

I would like to say that I have had the opportunity in my State 
of being very closely connected with agriculture. I have had an op- 
portunity of seeing what has happened to my neighbors where they 
have had the opportunity of taking part in vocational training. 

I know what it has meant and what it did mean during the last war 
as a matter of training. I had the opportunity of serving on our 
State vocational advisory board that dealt with the training and the 
placing of the help to help out in labor shortage in the emergency ; 
and I know the part that the vocational teachers played in that 
program. 

T also am fully aware of the part that the vocational teachers have 
played in a program of community development and the assistance 
which they gave to veterans who returned from the war, and just 
any number of things. So I am not going to belabor the record with 
the things that vocational teachers have done and how much they 
have contributed. That will be covered later. 

However, I am very proud this afternoon to introduce to you the 
national president of the State Directors of Vocational Education, 
who is also our State director of vocational education in Minnesota. 

Iam particularly proud, Mr. Chairman, because he was born in 
my district. I am sorry that he left my district, but I am proud he is 
from Minnesota. I am proud of the work he is doing and I would 


¥ Ps ie ae to you my true and trusted friend, Mr. Harry C. 
ochmid. 


Mr. Fogarry. I think before we start, I should say this. We have 
held hearings for the agencies that are responsible for the expenditure 
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of this money, and this was not their brainchild. As I understand j\) 
situation, the Office. of Defense Manpower, who by the way is yo 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg but is headed by Mr. Robert Goodwin in {)y 
Department of Labor, was asked by the Bureau of the Budget ; 
submit an estimate for this defense training such as we had duriny 
the last world war. He submitted a letter, which is in the recow, 
asking for $15,000,000 ; $10,000,000 for training of defense-productiy 
workers, and $5,000,000 for college-level training, over and above t), 
$19,000,000 that the Bureau of the Budget had allowed for this pro. 
gram. It was strictly on the basis of a decision that was made } 
the Bureau of the Budget that this language appears in the }il 
setting aside this $10,000,000, In the last war about $300,000,000 yy: 
appropriated during the period of 1940 to 1945 for defense trainin 
over and above regular appropriations under this act, or the George. 
Dean Act at that time. So this is not the brainchild of any individua! 
im any of the agencies connected with the program at all.. It is t) 
Budget’s request. That $15,000,000 over aa above this appropriation 
was requested by the Office of Defense Manpower, headed by \. 
Robert. Goodwin. 


WITNESS 


HARRY C. SCHMID, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Scumip. We appreciate that explanation, Mr. Chairman. This 
delegation desires to plead with you humbly and sincerely not tv 
split our Goctgt Basten funds as recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I would like to follow rather closely in my testimony the reasons 
for our statement. We will give justification of why we feel it woul 
be ill-advised for this to be done. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not want to appear to hurry anybody, but it 
seems that we have many more people here this afternoon than we 
had planned on. As Mr. Marshall has said, we have been in con- 
tinuous session now for five solid weeks. We are in our fifth week: 
meeting an average of 5 hours a day.” So we are doing our best to 
hear as many as possible. The afternoon is yours until about a quarte 
to five. So, in order for everybody to be heard, will you be as brief 
as possible and to the point. 

Mr. Scumip. We appreciate the opportunity you are providing ws 
to tell you what effect this proposal of the Bureau of the Budget relat: 
ing to the George-Barden funds will have upon the vocational program 
of this country. My comments to you are based upon my daily exper: 
ence in working with the vocational program in the State of Minne 
sota for the past 20 years, 

Briefly, a program of vocational education was started with a modes 
appropriation of $7,285,122.03 under the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 
This appropriation was supplemented many times and, in 1936, tle 
George-Deen Act appropriated approximately $14,500,000 and ex 
tended the base of vocational instruction to include distributive edt 
cation. This law, with its full appropriation. was in effect whe! 
World War II came in 1940. These funds established the base an 
helped the public schools of this country to maintain at least a stand-by 
or lifeline vocational program on which was built the necessary defen® 
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training program. Over 11,000,000 persons received some form of 

production training by the vocational schools during World War II. 

I make this reference in order to show a comparison between the 
situation existing in 1940 and the situation as it exists in 1951. En- 
rollment in vocational schools has increased from 2,290,741 in 1940 
to 3,371,218 in 1950, an increase of over a million students. The cost 
of school operation has increased tremendously. And yet, the mini- 
mum appropriation for the George-Barden Act, which we are dis- 
cussing here today, provides only $5,500,000 more than the basic appro- 
priation provided to us in 1940, 

And, at the present time, in the face of a serious emergency, we are 
confronted with a recommendation which will cut this basic program 
to the extent that it will cripple the very foundation we need in order 
tocarry on additional defense training activities. 

Vocational programs cost more than the usual academic type of 
program and the proposed reduction in Federal aid would force many 
communities all over the country to eliminate this practical type of 
program. ‘This is true for all five services: agricultural education, 
home economics education, distributive education, trade and industrial 
education, and vocational guidance. 

I would like to show you these photographs of vocational training 
to give you a better idea of what is taking place in our national vo- 
cational training programs. I will pass them around and you can 
take a look at them as I continue with the statement. 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the photographs of 
practical nurses. At present, a great number of practical nurses are 
being trained in the regular vocational programs, for which most 
States and local communities are spending 8 dollars for every 1 
of the Federal Government. 

Yet, because of the necessity for expanding this area of training, a 
bill has been introduced here in Congress to provide Federal funds 
to increase and encourage training of this type. 

Also among the photographs you will find some showing students 
at work in classes in electronics, aviation mechanics, welding, machine 
shop, and auto mechanics. These fields of training will play a great 
part in providing basic skills in the armed services, production, and 
our civil defense programs, should this country come under attack 
now or in the future. 

I know of no other place where the Federal Government can have 
this training done at such a reasonable cost as in the public schools, 
where equipment, teachers, and the know-how already exist—and 
where State and local communities provide two-thirds of the cost of 
such instruction. 

It would be an economy for the Federal Government to maintain 
the present program of vocational education with full George-Bar- 
en appropriation and to supplement it by adding what is needed to 
provide any other specific defense training courses. 

Prior to and during the last war, vocational training also was pro- 
vided by the National Youth Administration and the CCC. Bear in 
mind, gentlemen, that during this critical time of 1951 our vocational 
training program is limited to public and private schools. To us it 
seems unsound economy for the Government to reduce the funds 
available for this program. 
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The problem now facing this Nation is to provide our boys and girs 
men and women, with production skills and mechanical know-hoy. 
first of all, for the production effort; and, secondly, to handle hivhjy 
mechanized equipment in the armed services. Skills and mechanical 
knowledge learned in our schools by our young men before they ay 
inducted in the armed services surely will play a part in the defen 
of our country. 

In 1940, 5 months before war was declared, Congress saw fit to su. 
plement vocational appropriations—then $21,000,000—with defense 
training funds of $15,000,000. We have been at war 9 months and. 
to date, the vocational facilities of this country have had no adii- 
tional funds. By ratio, we are spending $9,000,000 less than was 
spent. in 1940. 

Schools all over this country have been using the limited George. 
Barden funds to give training to persons employed in industries with 
war contracts. In fact, in California and Washington, they have 
contributed to the extent that it is causing serious financial problens 
to some local school districts. 

It seems to us that it would be an act of wisdom and economy to 
appropriate the full $29,000,000 authorized by the George-Barden 
Act, thus encouraging State and local communities to match thes: 
Federal funds. This would encourage more money from other thar 
Federal sources to be used for this practical program of training. 

The full $29,000,000 authorized by the George-Barden Act, plus the 
$7,000,000 under the Smith-Hughes Act, would total $36,000,000—an 
amount equivalent to what the Federal Government spent for voca- 
tional training in 1940 under the Smith-Hughes Act, the George-Deen 
Act, and the first defense training appropriation of $15,000,000. 
Mind you, I am just making a comparison. In 1940 we spent 
$36,000,000. With even the full appropriation of $29.000,000 and 
the $7,000,000 in the Smith-Hughes Act, you would not be spending 
any more today than was spent in the year 1940 for this vocational 
training effort. 

You gentlemen are in a pcsition to get more for our Federal dollar 
cut of the George-Barden appropriation than you will under special 
defense appropriations. 

We hope that you will seriously consider our recommendation, which 
is to ask that you keep this George- Barden appropriation as proviced 
for in the basic act and do not split the funds as recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Schmid. As you know, the original 
intent of this legislation when it was passed was to stimulate the 
States to become more active. We had a table inserted in the record 
to show that the States are increasing their proportionate share every 
year, and that was the intent of the program, to get the States to 
assume more of that responsibility. 

I notice by the record that in 1947 they were contributing $2.1) for 
every Federal dollar: in 1948, $2.96; 1949, $3.36; and in 1950, $3.55. 
So it seems they are following out the intent of the law when it was 
passed, to stimulate the States and some day get them to take over 
the entire program, we hope. It may be some time, but that was the 
intent of the legislation when it was passed. 

Mr. Scumip. That is a good statement, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
add that I am speaking as a director in charge of the program at the 
State level. I am State director of vocational education in Minne- 
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gota; and from my experience in dealing with this program, with 
school boards, school superintendents, and other people involved, I am 
fully convinced that, unless we have this Federal stimulation con- 
tinued, we are not going to be able to meet the needs for this practical 
type of education, because it costs a good deal more than that which 
local schools can afford if they are forced to bear the entire cost. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Schwabe is our ranking member on the Republican side and has 
been one of the great supporters of this program over the years that 
he has been a member of this committee. I know that he has some 
people from the great State of Oklahoma. Mr. Schwabe, you carry 
on from here. 

Mr. Scuwase. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like at this time, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman, to present to this committee a young man 
from Oklahoma who is the national president of the Future Farmers 
of America. It so happens that this organization, as I understand it, 
is some 23 years old, and during the past 18 years of its activities, 
which have been very much in evidence throughout the agricultural 
areas and sections of this country, Oklahoma has had three national 
presidents of the Future Farmers of America. The young man whom 
I want to introduce is Walter Cummins, who does not reside in my 
district, but resides on a farm with his parents near Freedom, Okla., 
which is in the northwestern portion of the State. This young man is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Scott Cummins. The Cummins family op- 
erates a farm in northwestern Oklahoma where they raise registered 
Polled Hereford cattle and wheat. That is the chief agricultural 
industry in that portion of the State, cattle raising and wheat raising. 

Walter served as president of his freshman class, his sophomore 
class and his senior class in high school. He was president of the 
Freedom Future Farmers of America and of the Northwestern Okla- 
homa Future Farmers of America; president of the State organiza- 
tion; and during his sophomore year, last fall was elected national 
president of the Future Farmers of America. 

I think that is a signal honor to any young man, and especially to 
a young man who wants to and has an ambition to become a farmer. 
He is a sophomore—was, until he got a leave of absence, of course, 
after the election to this high office—in the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College at Stillwater. 

He holds a junior master farmer degree, the highest degree awarded 
by the Oklahoma Future Farmers of America, and the American 
farmers degree, the highest degree awarded by the national Future 
Farmers of America. 

At the time Walter was elected national president of the Future 
Farmers of America, I have told you he was sophomore in our agricul- 
tural college at Stillwater, Okla., where he was an honor student 
majoring in animal husbandry. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if it meet with the committee’s ap- 
proval, to let Walter Cummins make a statement at this time. 

Mr. Foearry. You go right ahead, Walter. Mr. Schwabe has been 
a great supporter of this program that you are here for, and is very 
sympathetic toward your views, I am sure. You go right ahead. 
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WITNESS 


WALTER CUMMINS, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, FUTURE FARMERS oF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Cummins. Thank you, Mr. Schwabe. Mr. Chairman and gen. 
tleman, I am deeply grateful for your invitation to appear here today 
as a representattive of 350,000 Future Farmers of America. The Fv. 
ture Farmers of America is an organization of farm boys studying 
vocational agriculture in the rural high schools of America, and js 
the largest in-school organization for farm boys in the world. 

Speaking for the Future Farmers of America, I want to express our 
appreciation to the Members of the House of Representatives for the 
unfailing support you have given our organization through the years. 
You have established for the farm youth of this Nation an agricii- 
tural education program which—if given the opportunity to continue 
to expand—will assure the protection and further development of our 
Nation’s agriculture. 

We, Future Farmers of America, have an inborn love for the land, 
and we are proud of our occupation as farmers. We are dedicate; 
to do a better job of farming than did our ancestors; yet we are grate- 
ful for the great heritages passed down to us by past generations of 
farmers. 

The pride we take in our occupation, and the desire we have to in 
prove our vocation as farmers, did not come about by sheer accident. 
These ideals are instilled in us as a result of our vocational agriculture 
training. Vocational agriculture and the Future Farmers of America 
organization have opened new horizons to the farm youth of this 
Nation, unequaled since the West was opened for settlement by our 


pioneering forefathers. 

Vocational argiculture, as offered to farm boys today, is nothing 
less than a college course for rural youth who cannot, or do not wish 
to, enter an agricultural college, but desire instead to expand their 


farming operations directly after finishing high school. 

May I cite Ray Gene Cinnamon, of Garber, Okla., as a good example 
of this feature of our training. Ray Gene started as a freshman in 
high school to build a future in farming. Under the careful supervi- 
sion of his vocational agriculture instructor, his investments in live- 
stock and machinery and his knowledge of farming grew year after 
year; until at the completion of his high-school career he was well 
on his way toa successful life in farming. 

He was named Star Farmer of America in 1947—the top farm boy 
in the Nation. ‘Today, 4 years later, he is married and has two chil- 
dren. He farms 800 acres, mostly in wheat and pasture. He owns 
100 head of purebred Angus cattle and 22 hogs. He figures his net 
worth at $40,000, and his farming operations are still growing. 

That is just one illustration of the kind of vocational agriculture 
training we are receiving in Oklahoma. I mention Oklahoma be- 
‘ause that is my native State, and I am more familiar with the pro- 
gram there; though the same vocational agriculture training is being 
successfully carried out in all the 48 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii: 
producing such outstanding young farmers as the Davis brothers. of 
Florida; Bud Ott, of Pennsylvania; Rolland Turnow, of Ohio; Paul 
Crawford, of Utah, and many others. 
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Not all of our boys are in a position to return to the farm. Donald 
Dickey, an outstanding Oklahoma I’ FA boy, was established in farm- 
ing when he entered the service of his country during the last war. 
While fighting on Iwo Jima in the South Pacific, he lost an arm. When 
he returned home, the people of Oklahoma elected him State insurance 
commissioner. He since has been reelected for a second term. 

Oklahoma’s vocational agriculture program is geared to meet the 
needs of its people; and because of this, the people have supported our 
program. Oklahoma is proud of the accomplishments of its youth, 
and the support and encouragement we have received from the people 
in our home communities have been responsible for our growth. 

In 28 years, the FFA in Oklahoma has grown from a mere 600 boys 
in 15 chapters to more than 14,000 in 317 high schools in every corner 
of the State. This same growth has been experienced throughout the 
Nation. 

The Future Farmers of America program has been largely respon- 
sible for developing the leadership ability of our farm youth to such 
an extent that today they can successfully compete on an equal footing 
with their city cousins. 

You might ask : “What does vocational agriculture mean to me, and 
my family ? ” It means that the Cummins - family are better farmers 
today than they were 6 years ago because of the training my brother 
and T had in vocational agriculture. 

It means that a fine herd of registered Polled Hereford cattle has 
been established on the home farm, as a direct result of a single calf 
project I started in vocational agriculture. From that beginning our 
herd has grown, and today my “father is president of the Big Seven 
Hereford Association and past president of the Oklahoma Polled 
Hereford Association. 

It means that we are making greater yields of wheat today because 
we were taught the value of planting certified seed, and were shown the 
need for practicing soil conservation. 

Vocational agriculture and the FFA are in a large measure respon- 
sible for the le: adership training which I had in high school. But 
what vocational agriculture and the FFA has done for me—and 
thousands of other farm boys—it can do for any average youth, if he 
is given the opportunity. I know that other boys throughout the 
Nation share w ith me in this feeling. 

That is why it is so vitally important to us that the vocational agri- 
culture education program continue to grow; so that thousands of 
farm boys, who do not now receive this training. will be given the same 
benefits we Future Farmers of America now enjoy. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Walter. You have just done something 
that I wish I had the knack of doing. You have recited your prepared 
statement verbatim, but without reading from it, and I wish I could 
do that. 

I want to congratulate you for the splendid statement you have 
made, and I think Mr. Schwabe should be congratulated in bringing 
you here. 

Mr. Scuwane. Mr. Chairman, we feel congratulated in having sucha 
young man before you. 

Mr. C hairman, I would like, if I may at this time to pre- 
sent for a brief informal statement the director of vocational 
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education in Oklahoma, who has served in that capacity for many 
ears, located at the Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla, 
fr. J. B. Perky. 


WITNESS 


J. B. PERKY, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OKLA- 
HOMA, OKLAHOMA A. & M. COLLEGE 


Mr. Perxy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuwane. Mr. Perky, while you are taking your seat, men- 
bers of the committee, I would like to submit for the committee’s con- 
sideration some photographs that I have here of some of the actiyi- 
ties in reference to this program, what it will do and is doing for the 
young people, particularly in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Perky, will you please tell us something of your background, 
very briefly and informally. 

Mr. Perky. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
no prepared statement to make except that I do wish to thank this 
committee and the Members of Congress who basically and funda. 
mentally have created this program and have protected it for the 
past 33 years. If you would show the gentlemen the resolution there, 
Mr. Schwabe, you will get some idea of the feeling of the people in 
Oklahoma about this program. 

Mr. Scuwane. These are resolutions by the senate and the house 
of representatives of the State legislature now in session ? 

Mr. Perky. Yes. I feel that you are going to safeguard the pro- 
gram and that takes care of what I have to say. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Perky, how long have you been director of vo- 
cational education in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Perxy. I had not figured it out, but since 1923. 

Mr. Scuwasne. You feel that if this program is carried on as it 
has been in the past, the best interests of the people of this country 
will be served ? 

Mr. Perxy. Yes; if vocational educators are given an opportunit) 
to meet the needs as they see them developing in their various sections 
without the determination being made from far away, which might 01 
might not fit. 

Mr. Scuwase. This brings home to us the American form of gov- 
ernment in action. In every community they participate and run 
their own shows. Is that not right? 

Mr. Perky. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwasne. Mr. Perky, one other question. If this change is 
made and this $10,000,000 is deleted from the appropriation under the 
George-Barden program of vocational education as it has been han- 
dled in the past, what is your honest opinion as to the effect of such 
deletion and change upon the vocational education program of this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Perky. It would destroy the thing that has made it great. 

Mr. Scuwase. It would be practically the end of it, in your judg- 
ment, then ? 

Mr. Perky. Yes. 

Mr. McGratn. I think this program has worked out exceptionally 
well. TI am a little bit at a loss to see why this proposed change. 
Do you know anything about it? What was the sum total of it? 
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Mr. Fogarty. It was started and completed in the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. McGrarn. I think when you have something that works out 
well, you had better leave it that way. 

Mr. Perky. In this connection I would like to call your attention 
particularly to this protograph. This is a shop building just re- 
cently completed in a community in Oklahoma, but we have 199 of 
these farm shop buildings that go with the units of vocational agri- 
culture into which the people of Oklahoma have invested $4,000,000. 

These shops are equipped for making things useful on the farm 
and for the repair of farm machinery. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is where the boys work and learn to work? 

Mr. Perxy. That is right, in that particular phase of the program. 
Of course we also have the other divisions. 

Mr. Scuwase. The program in Oklahoma is not any different from 
that which is being carried on generally throughout the United States? 

Mr. Perky. Not at all. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Chairman, I have some letters here, as I am 
sure you have, and every other member of this committee, coming 
from all over the United States from people interested in this pro- 
gram. And so far as I know, without exception, they implore us to 
continue the old program and not deviate from it. 

I have letters st from California and from Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and North Carolina and several other States. One of them 
I notice here is from Holden, Mo.: 


If this bill is passed by Congress, over one-third of all vocational agricultural 
departments in every State will be closed. 


Then here is one from Slater, Mo.: 

The passage of this bill would probably close one-third of the departments of 
agriculture, Which performs a valuable service in improving the study of agri- 
culture all over the United States. 

Then another one: 


We are responsible for the Future Farmers of America— 


and I think anybody would be proud of sponsoring such young men 


and organizations as one headed by this young man that I brought 
in here— 


which is a fine organization with an excellent record. Theer are 350,000 FFA 
farmers, and they will make superior farmers in the future. We would hate 
to see such a program held back. The FFA has 66 nationally known corpora- 
tions backing their program. 

I might go on and read more, but if I may suggest, I believe that I 
am only speaking the sentiments of the people generally. They do 
not want this program disturbed and do not want this $10,00,000 de- 
leted from the program; but are of the opinion that if we need that 
money for the purposes which the President’s Bureau of the Budget 
has suggested the $10,000,00 be used, it should be raised from some 
other source. 

Mr. Hepricx. As I understand it, it will not be deleted from this 
program. The remainder of the program will be specified for special 
studies and work. 

Mr. Scuwase. As they may prescribe or direct and allocate. 

Mr. Hepricx. It will still stay on the list. 
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Mr. Scuwasr. It may or it may not. 

Mr. Hepricx. How does it read ? 

Mr. Focarry. The $10,000,000 will be deleted from the former 
activities under the appropriation for vocational 

Mr. Heprick. You mean it will not be spent by this organization’ 

Mr. Fogarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Here is the way the language reads, Doctor: 
Provided further, That $10,000,000 of this appropriation shall be available only 
for defense training and training for essential civilian employment as determine; 
by the Office of Defense Manpower. 

Mr. Heprick. It did not say it will be taken out of this organization. 

Mr. Scuwapsr. We do not know where it will go. 

Mr. Heprick. The only thing they can do is suggest certain pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Scuwase. They could say it will all go back where it has been 
used. But why put this language in here unless they are going to use 
it some place else ? 

Mr. McGraru. The sum total of the appropriation is the same, 
$20,017,076; but it may be used in a place where we do not particu 
larly want it. The present system has worked out well. I do not 
think we should fool around with it and start some new programs 
that might not be practical at all. 

Mr. Scuwase, That is my point. 

Mr. Heprick. I think any program that would help the defense of 
this country would be an interesting program, a valuable program. 

Mr. McGraru. Doctor, the very best program we have is the one 
which has worked out and has helped us so much, which is the present 
vocational system. 

Mr. Denvon. These children are only going to go to school one tine 
in their life. We do not know how long this emergency is going to 
last, but this Nation cannot afford to stop this agricultural training 
that is going on in schools. 

As I see it with this amendment, probably the manual-trainins 
schools would go ahead, although they do not know how it would work 
out with them. But I do not think that you can afford to stop educa- 
tion at any time, especially education as valuable as this is. 

Mr. Heprick. I do not suppose anybody wants to stop education. 
Anything that will help us in defense to win this war, I think we 
ought to do. We are in war atethe present time. You might call it 
police duty, as somebody calls it. 

Mr. Denton. There is no doubt about that. But I do not think you 
have to curtail education to win the war. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Denton. 


WITNESS 


RAYMOND M. MUNSCH, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL AND SERVICE 
DIVISIONS, MILLER & RHOADS, INC., RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Munsch, I understand you have a statement to 
make. 
Mr. Munscu. I am Raymond Munsch, director of personnel and 
service divisions of Miller & Rhoads, Inc., a large department store 
in Richmond, Va. I am past chairman of the “personnel group of 
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the National Retail Dry Goods Association, and a present member 
of the employee relations committee of that association. 

I am appearing before this committee today in a dual role, first, 
for the National Retail Dry Goods Association, representing over 
7.000 retail stores throughout the country; and secondly, as a busi- 
nessman Whose main concern is people. We are gravely concerned 
about the possible diversion of some $10,000,000 out of the current 
allotment of $19,000,000 for vocational training; we are sincerely 
alarmed about the possible cutting back of what we consider an 
essential program in our local communities, particularly in our defense 
economy. 

At the outset I should like to make plain that we stand for less, 
‘and not more, Government expense; and in this particular instance 
where I am pleading for at least a continuation of the distributive- 
education allotments, we want it plainly understood that we are not 
asking for more money for this distributive training but merely the 
preservation of the proportionately small Federal grant allocated for 
this purpose—$1,794,498 in 1950 contributing to the training of 
360,000 workers, or $5 per enrollee. 

It is widely recognized that the efficient functioning of our economy 
is dependent to a large degree upon our distributive system. If this 
is important in peacetime, it becomes doubly so in time of war; and 
yet we know our better workers will be channeled into actual war 
industries, as we experienced in World War II. 

It is not too difficult to imagine, then, the stresses and strains that 
will develop in the wholesale and retail trade and service group, 
made up of 14,500,000 citizens—nearly 25 percent of our civilian 
labor foree—when any of the present tools we use such as distribu- 
tive education and the better people who give better service are cut 
back below our present standards. I should like to emphasize that 
I am talking chiefly about the service problems of some 1,700,000 
small merchants in our land whose establishments employing 7,000,000 
workers cannot support, because of their smallness, an individual 
training program and who have come to depend upon distributive 
education for whatever training is done. Distributive education, the 
national training program for workers in the field of distribution, 
is instrumental in offering these services to small-business men, as 
well as the larger ones: 

(1) Preemployment retail training for new workers. This in- 
cludes recruitment of new workers necessary for replacements from 
sources of supply which will not usually furnish workers to war 
industries, such as housewives, handicapped persons, displaced workers 
in nonessential civilian employment, high-school and college students, 
and retired workers. 

(2) In-service training courses for employed persons to increase 
their output and to prepare them for the new responsibilities of leader- 
ship which many will be called upon to assume. 

(3) Training programs for supervisory personnel to help them per- 
form their duties in training and supervision more effectively. Many 
supervisors and junior executives will have been advanced to their new 
sitions without adequate preparation for their new responsibilities; 
ence, they will need the training afforded by distributive education. 

(4) Business clinics and management conferences organized and 
conducted through the training facilities of distributive education, as 
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in World War IT, can assist in solving many problems of management 
which will arise during the period of emergency, when Government 
controls are imposed and changes in business operations have to bp 
made rapidly. 

The reaction of the small-business man to the value of distributive 
education is well set forth in the following excerpt from a talk give 
at our January National Retail Dry Goods Association Conventioy 
in New York City by Mr. Wade G. McCargo, president of H. V. Bali. 
win & Co., of Richmond, Va., and chairman of the executive committee 


of NRDGA: 


I speak as a small retailer who has taken advantage of the valuable help 
offered by distributive education. I have taken many of the courses myself 
and have always urged our employees to take advantage of the training tha 
has been offered. In fact, DE has acted as our personnel department, and on 
several occasions we have set up classes in our store and invited our neigh- 
bors to send their employees to attend these classes. The smaller merchant 
needs the help that DE can give to solve the many problems we will face in the 
months ahead. 


This beneficial influence of DE can be multiplied across this coun- 
try, particularly in the smaller towns and the crossroads that truly 
represent our people. 

Here are some viewpoints of some people in our own employ who 
have taken DE courses. Mrs. Marion B. Rhodes, married, 45 years 
old, one child, 8 years in our store, formerly salesperson and head of 
stock, now assistant buyer, budget uniforms, housecoats, and aprons. 
who has taken 114 night hours of training: 


I don’t think I-could have gotten to be an assistant buyer if it hadn’t been 
primarily for the DE courses that I had as a supplement to the training I had 
received in the store. It gave me a broader viewpoint of business and a variety 
of situations as a result of the contacts made in class with other store people 
and learning what their problems were and how they solved them. 

Some of these discussions were of immediate help to me, and I'm sure will 
continue to be of value to me. I think that if this were discontinued many pvo- 
ple would not look elsewhere for it because they would not feel financially able 
It would mean that others would not have the advantage of this training that 
has meant so much to me. I think there is a great need for it now because of 
the current situation where people will have to double up on jobs and be prepared 
to fill the vacancies created by the national emergency. I wouldn’t give any- 
thing for the knowledge I’ve gained from these courses. 


Evelyn Stafford, 100 hours, selling supervisor, budget accessories, 
28 years old, single, store 6 years, sales person, personal shopping, 
head of stock: 


I think it’s about the only way you can get the knowledge you need for those 
of us who work full time because it enables us to get our training at night since 
we are not able to take the regular daytime courses. We get enough from the 
courses so that we can apply them and get the full benefit on our jobs. Coming 
back to work after a night class is like doing your home work. It would be 
definite handicap to those who want to further their education in this manner if 
it were discontinued. I think the courses I have had are partly responsible for 
the progress I have made in the store. I think it is more important that we have 
the advantage of these courses now more so than in normal times. 


We emphasize particularly that the effect of this proposal to divert 
funds from distributive education would cause a serious hardship in 
those States that have worked the hardest and that have the most 
extensive distributive-education programs. It will cut them dras- 
tically to the point where many sound existing programs, so necessary 
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in helping to maintain our distributive efficiency, would have to be 
abandoned. Our association has worked long and hard to get proper 
vocational training for retailing and the service trades and feels it 
would be a tragedy if cae this proposal our best State programs 
throughout the country would be seriously curtailed. It would mean 
that we would have to start building all over in a period when we should 
be concentrating entirely upon our efficiency in helping the war 
economy. 

Certainly retailers as a group are going to need every possible aid 
to meet the manpower shortage ahead, and training must be stepped 
up, not decreased. The constant day-in-and-day-out training needed 
by our distributive people also can be a tremendous factor in main- 
taining and furthering the morale of our country at the grass roots 
level. 

We feel it is our great responsibility to keep our business life 
sound and growing in order to pay the taxes that are going to meet 
the cost of defense. The greater our sales volume, the more efficient 
our system of distribution, and the more effective our distributive 
personnel, the greater will be our ultimate financial contribution in 
meeting our country’s costs. 

Therefore, I know each member of this committee recognizes the 
prime importance of good training in order to achieve this efficiency ; 
and on the soundness of this premise were respectfully request at 
least the continuation of the DE allotments. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Munsch. 

Mr. Hepricx. You do not mean to say that the merchants of this 
country are expecting the Government to train all their clerks? 

Mr. Munscn. No, sir, I do not; and neither are they doing it. 
What they are doing, however, through a very, very small Federal 
program amounting to $1,794,000, is to train boys and girls in our 
high schools who can come into a distributive trade, whether it be 
through the service groups or the retail or wholesale groups, and 
be better able to serve the public. 

As I say, these people represent almost 25 percent of our total 
labor foree. The States and the local levels take up where the Fed- 
eral group leaves off. We are not pressing for anything more. We 
just want to reserve that little bit that we now have, because we think 
it is that important. 

Mr. Hepricx. Your example of the married lady with a child that 
got so much out of this program. She was not a high-school student; 
was she? 

Mr. Munscu. Yes, sir; she had previously graduated from high 
school, but she took night training. We have night training courses, 
too, at the adult level. The program is a varied program. It is 
usually on three levels: A high school level, a college level, and what 
we call an adult training level, where civilian people attend night 
courses given in local communities. 

Mr. Heprtcx. How many of your clerks at Miller & Rhoads have 
had this course ? 

Mr. Munscu. We have some 600 sales people. I would roughly 
state one-sixth of them have at one time or another attended various 
courses given by distributive education. Distributive education is 
not just one course. There are many courses available, depending 
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upon what position the individuals are in, what department they are 
in, What type of specialized training they need. 

Mr. Heprickx. Does not Miller & Rhoads train their own clerk: 
to a certain extent ? 

Mr. Munscu. We do; not. only to a certain extent but to a very 
large extent. But Miller & Rhoads is not a typical example. There 
are only 2,500 department stores in this country ye 833,000 
workers, and I am talking about the 1,700,000 little fellows who are 
scattered all over this country who employ on an average less thay 
6 people. They are the ones who need this kind of training to keep 
their people efficient and to keep our shopping public happy—you 
gas stations and your little stores around the corner, your drug stores, 
and so on. 

Mr. McGraru. You are training drug clerks in this program, too’ 

Mr. Munscu. I am sorry; I do not understand. 

Mr. McGraru. You say you want $1,794,000, and you are going to 
train clerks for the drug stores? 

Mr. Munscu. No. Last year we had in distributive education a 
total Federal grant of $1,794,000. That trained 360,000 people in 
the total distributive trade group. 

Mr. McGraru. Do you not think in this emergency that the mer- 
chants can train their own personnel ? 

Mr. Munscu. I would like to think, sir, that the merchants, as you 
‘all them, would have the benefit—— 

Mr. McGratu. What do you want to call them? 

Mr. Munscu. Because they are not all merchants; they are not al! 
shopkeepers, so-called. When you speak of 25 percent of your labor 
force, you get into the service groups, too, such as laundries and gaso- 
line stations and anything that contributes to your comfort. 

It does no good to put out farm products or to put out machinery or 
to put out our national products unless we can distribute them. Un- 
less we efficiently distribute them, certainly the public is not going to 
be pleased. 

Mr. Denton. How long have you had this program ? 

Mr. Munscn. It has gone on since the George-Deen Act, sir, in 
1938. 

Mr. Fogarry. 1936; the George-Deen Act. Thank you very mucl 
Mr. Munsch. 

Mr. Munscu. I would just like to introduce a statement into the 
record. I will not read it. It is by Mr. Charles E. Boyd, Detroit. 
Mich., who is secretary of the Detroit Retail Merchants Association. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. We will include that in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RETAIL MERCHANTS AsSsoOcIATION, Derrorr 26, Micu. 


In opposition to the recommendation by the Bureau of the Budget which has 
as its purpose the diverting of about 50 pereent from the $20,017,760 George 
Barden appropriations which were set up by the Vocational Act of 1946. 

My name is Charles E. Boyd, of Detroit, Mich. 

Since 1922, I have been assistant secretary of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
During the last 23 vears I have served as the secretary of the Detroit Retail 
Merchants Association and also as secretary of the Detroit Wholesale Merchants 
Bureau. In 19386 I served as president of the American Retail Association 
Executives. Last year I served as president of the American Trade Association 
Executives. 
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Through all these nearly 30 years I have been closely associated with many 
programs of vocational education at National, State, and local levels. As a 
considerable result of my own personal efforts, Detroit and Michigan are rated 
well up near the top in the country as regards the effectiveness of the many varied 
programs of vocational training which are carried forward in our area—most 
of them being programs under the over-all direction and supervision of, as well 
as partially reimbursable by funds allocated through, the United States Office 
of Education in the Federal Security Agency. 

This above-referred-to recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget calling 
for a $10,000,000 diversion would totally disregard the provisions of the law 
cited above as well as several other previous acts of Congress—which for nearly 
30 years have been instrumental in aiding the development of a well recognized 
and uniformly accepted program of vocational education at national, State, 
and loeal levels. 

Based on the language of the recommendation by the Bureau of the Budget 
it is reasonab’e to presume that the $10,000,009 “shall be available for training 
as determined by the Office of Defense Manpower” because a greater need or a 
more efficient use will be served by that diversion. 

In all seriousness, we ask this question—and it embodies the chief basis of 
our objection to this proposed diversion— 

As compared to the long-established United States Office of Education in its 
well-coordinated program of vocational education with all the States and cities 
of our Nation, how is it possible for a new agency——the Office of Defense Man- 
power, with new and limited personnel—to conduct anywhere near as economical, 
efficient, diversified, or widespread a program of vocational education for “de- 
fense training and training for essential civilian employment”? 

It just is not in the cards for such to be accomplished and it would be a most 
unwise, inefficient, and uneconomical move to accept this diversion recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget for two reasons— 

1. It would most seriously affect and greatly retard the essential programs 
of vocational education now under way throughout the country. 

2. It would mean a most pathetic and unsatisfactory attempt to duplicate 
the Nation-wide personnel organization fanning out from the United States 
Office of Education and to build a parallel program of vocational training to 
that which is now flourishing. 

The all too obvious answer to the unwise diversion recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget is— 

Leave the task of “defense training and training for civilian employment” 
right where it has been operating so successfully for such a long period of 
time—in the United States Office of Education. 

If there is any logical reason to believe that the Office of Defense Manpower 
is going to be all-wise in its ability to know where, when, and what kind of “de- 
fense training and training for civilian employment” needs to be developed— 
I must point out that— 

The present functioning organizations engaged in vocational education at 
national, State, and local levels are in a far better position by experience, loca- 
tion, and personnel to be aware of where, when, and what kind of vocational 
training is needed—for defense or civilian employment—than any new organiza- 
tion such as might be developed by the Office of Defense Manpower. 

Certainly the various people and organizations interested in vocational train- 
ing with whom I work in Detroit, in Michigan, and the country at large, are best 
qualified to determine the needs for new or more intensified programs of yoca- 
tional training because we are at the point of those needs when they arise. 

Why divert this money and responsibility to a new agency which does not have 
that knowledge, experience, or pulse of the local or State needs? 

The proposed diversion of $10,000,000 of George-Barden funds, if consummated, 
will practically wipe out 14 years of effort on the part of public education, and 
the retail industry of our country, to bring increased efficiency into the whole 
field of distribution. Rather than being the elimination of a nonessential budg- 
etary item, it ectually will mean cutting the life line of an educational program 
which is more than ever: essential to the economic welfare of America. The 
Budget Bureau’s recommendation for the reduction of present Federal aid to 
vocational education not only will have disastrous effects on the basic programs 
currently conducted by the country’s public schools, but also may well force 
into discard any possible emergency training programs designed to increase the 
‘ficiency of workers in the retail industry during the crucial months ahead— 
and please recognize that many such workers will be “marginal” replacements 
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of those who have gone into the services or more essential war production 
employment. 

I have been asked to make this statement by national, State, and local retajj 
associations. Therefore I can say that the Nation’s retail industry emphaticaljy 
- opposes the proposed diversion and requests the members of this committee tp 

study the following facts: 

Prior to 1987, when Federal funds first were made available for matching a 
State and local levels in order to enable public schools to provide training jn 
the field of distribution, there was practically no training of this nature available. 
Although approximately 20 percent of the Nation’s labor force was engaged in 
distributing goods and services, the public schools had failed to include courses 
of instruction which would prepare youth and adults for entrance into or advance. 
ment in this field of work. Although the amount of Federal moneys provided 
was comparatively meager, nevertheless, in the 14 years which have elapse, 
training for retailing and the other areas of distribution has increased eor- 
mously. Meanwhile, many State legislatures and local communities have pro 
vided ever-increasing amounts of moneys for this purpose—to the end that dur. 
ing the current fiscal year the Federal appropriation will amount to only one. 
fifth of the total amount expended. 

In Michigan, for example, the availability of Federal distributive education 
matching funds has so induced local schools to include courses in distributiy: 
education in their curriculum that currently 13,000 individuals are receiving 
training in over 120 public schools carrying on programs which are partially 
reimbursed from Federal and State funds. In addition, a number of local public 
schools are providing prevocational training in retailing at their own expense. 

In Detroit five high schools and our municipal Wayne University provide 
training programs which are partially reimbursed under the George-Barden 
Act, but every one of our 20 Detroit high schools offers a prevocational retailing 
prorgam in its curriculum. During the last fiscal year we provided specific work 
training for 1,500 high-school youth and 1,300 employed retail workers. If Fed- 
eral funds had not been available for this necessary vocational training progra., 
it must be perfectly obvious that very much less retail training would have been 
included in the day and evening school curriculums of the Detroit public schools 

A similar situation prevails throughout the entire State of Michigan. The 
matching incentive provided by the appropriation and availability of Federal 
funds has induced more and more schools to provide this important type 6 
training, and many more schools are indieating a desire to include retailing in 
their course offerings during the coming year. 

Statistically, the Bureau of the Budget’s proposed diversion of these funds 
will mean that tlie State of Michigan will receive 60 percent less matching Federal 
moneys during the fiscal year 1951-52. It means that the approximately $64,(() 
in Federal funds allotted to Michigan this past fiscal year will be pared to ouly 
$25,000 next year. Compare the latter amount with Michigan’s original allot- 
ment back in 1987—$44,000—and the unreasonableness of the cut is apparent. 

This drastic cut will force a large number of schools which are now providing 
this training to drop their programs, and will eliminate entirely those schools 
which anticipate offering distributive education during the coming year. It als 
will mean that the retail industry will be further handicapped through its in- 
ability to receive the aid of public education in the upgrading of store personnel 
to take care of the war-emergency-instigated personnel problems. That situation 
in an area like Detroit is particularly serious. 

Detroit and Michigan rightly have been designated as the “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy.” The demand of industry for an ever-increasing supply of workers probably 
is rightly resulting in draining off employees from distribution and decressilz 
the supply of available retail-trained employees from the labor market. To offset 
this situation, it is imperative that an adequate supply of new and well-trained 
personnel be made available through public high school training programs. Als 
that present retail supervisory personnel be given such training as will equip 
them to cope with the many new problems with which they will be faced. Dis 
tributive education can do this job—as was proven during World War I{—but 
it must not be divorced from such help as it has been receiving. 

However, the elimination of 50 percent of these present Federal funds for 
carrying out these programs will have such disastrous results that the entire 
distributive education program conceivably could be slowed down immediate!) 
to a walk. No longer will qualified high school youth, particularly girls, be able 
to receive training in their chosen field of work, and no longer will the millions 
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of distributive workers be provided with training classes offering them advanced 
training and know-how in their occupational field. Fourteen years of effort 
to upgrade the field of distribution and to develop a more efficient distributive 
economy Will have been cast aside. 

The retail industry requests this House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 


- Labor Department and the Federal Security Agency to prevent this divergence of 


funds. We ask that this Congress continue to provide the funds necessary for 
the maintenance of the present vocational training program and where and when 
possible, the further extension of this important field of education. 

Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES E. Boyp, Secretary. 


WITNESS 


MISS BETTY ETHERIDGE, PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENT, FUTURE 
HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Fogarty. Miss Etheridge, you had such a wonderful build-up, 
I think we should call on you now. You are a past national presi- 
dent of the Future Homemakers of America, I think ? 

Miss Ernerwwer. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. We would be very pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Heprick. Where are you from, young lady ? 

Miss Eruermcr. Arkansas. I speak for the million and a half 
girls who are still in high school and who are enrolled in home eco- 
nomics, and I speak for the Future Homemakers of America. We 
know that in time of war as in time*of peace good health is the most 
important thing, and we think that good nutrition is the best possible 
protection for good health. So many thousands of us realize this 
that we are learning to plan and to prepare nourishing meals under the 
direction of homemaking teachers. Now, the high costs in the pres- 
ent-day world are causing a pretty difficult situation for my family, 
and I know it is causing a difficult situation for your family. So 
we had to change our goal from a chicken in every pot to the most 
nourishing meals that are possible within our family budget. 

We can still dream of sirloin steaks, but we find it necessary to 
eat cheese and beans; and we know that raw cabbage and potatoes 
and dried milk and things like that can really cut food costs, and 
that they are very nutritious, too, 

Mr. Heprick. Potlikker is pretty good, is it not ? 

Miss Eruertper. Turnip greens and corn bread. 

As food becomes more and more scarce, it will be necessary for us 
to produce and conserve food. Now, last year in six States alone 
over 9,000,000 pints of food were produced and conserved by women 
and their daughters; and we know that if food does become even 
inore scarce, it will be necessary for us to have home gardens, and we 
we willing to do this and we are capable of doing this. We know 
that we must produce enough food so that we can share with the school 
lunch programs. This was done in the last war. 

_ But another big problem is clothing. Now, we realize that cloth- 
ing will have to be limited to the bare essentials, but we do not want 
to give up our title as the world’s best-dressed women, so we are 
going to have to learn new ways to make things last another year 
and 2 years, and maybe 3. 

_ We can actually make suits that look as good as $65 and $75 suits 
ior less than half the price. 
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Mr. Focarry. How much is that ? 

Miss Erueriner. $65 and $75 suits. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you make that dress you have on? 

Miss Ernertwwcr. My mother and I made it. 

Mr. Focarry. A very nice job. 

Miss Eruerwcr. Thank you. In addition to learning to make 
clothes, we are learning how to care for clothes and how to do tle 
family laundry. We know that by doing this we are releasing worker, 
for defense work or other war effort. 

The homemaking teachers come into our homes and they help ys 
with home improvements, too. I remember that during the last war 
we needed a new chair in our living room. We just really needed one, 
and you could not buy chairs for love and we did not have any money, 
So mother asked all the women in the neighborhood over to the house 
to spend the day. She asked the homemaking teacher, Miss Cook, 
to come out and spend the day, too. 

Miss Cook took an old wingback chair that we had and gave a 
demonstration on the upholstering of chairs. Not only did mother 
get a new chair, but all the rest of the women in the neighborhoo 
learned how to upholster chairs, 

It is such skills as those which we have learned in homemaking 
classes that make it possible for people like mother and me to do 
such things as work over a house like we did last summer. I painted 
woodwork all summer long and refinished floors and slip-covered fur- 
niture and made curtains until I was blue in the face. 

But we could do that because we had the skills of the homemaking 
teacher behind us. We had all of their equipment and all the services 
that they offer when we wanted them. 

Now I have talked to the officials in my State and I know that 5) 
hememaking departments will have to be cut out, and that 20 which 
are asking to be approved cannot be approved. That means that 
6,000 girls will not have the advantages of homemaking instruction, 
and that does not even count the 3,500 adults and out-of-school yout. 
That brings up another problem. 

What are you going to do with all the equipment and the buildings 
that the local people have furnished? Because the local people in 
Arkansas have spent $864,000 on buildings and $144,000 on equipment 
and furnishings. 

By the time you multiply that by 48, what do you get? Almost half 
a billion dollars, is it not? Have you ever been in a house that has 
not been lived in for 6 months or 2 years? You know how things 
depreciate. It is just really a waste. 

Mr. Heprick. What does your State contribute to this fund / 

Mr. Focarry. They contributed in 1950, $3.56 for every dolla 
received from the Federal Government. 

Miss Ernermcr. Some day in the pretty near future I hope to be: 
homemaker myself. I hope that these same services which mothe! 
and I have profited so much from will be available for my daughte! 
and me; and I know that there are at least 1,500,000 other girls in the 
United States who have the same sort of dreams that I do, and | 
know that they really need those services. 

Mr. Foaarry. Thank you very much, Miss Etheridge. You mace 
a good case, I think, for the Future Homemakers of America. 
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WITNESS 


PROF. S. B. SIMMONS, SUPERVISOR OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN THE NEGRO SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Simmons. 

Mr. Stumons. In order to save time I will comment very briefly. 
Vocational education under Federal acts was begun in the Negro 
schools of North Carolina during the year 1918 in six schools. Since 
that time there has been an increase to 112 teachers in as many 
schools. 

It has been my acherical to serve as supervisor of vocational agri- 
cultural education in-the N ‘egro schools of the State for almost. 27 
years. I consider it a very hi appy duty to report to this important 
committee certain outstanding phases of the program and its growth 
in North Carolina, and what I say of North Carolina, I think, applies 
to the other Southern States. 

There are today more Negroes employed under the Federal voca- 
tional acts, teaching vocational agriculture and working with farmers, 
than under any of the other governmental agricultural agencies. 
This growth is due to the quality. of services rendered by the te: eachers. 

There are 19 counties in North Carolina where Negro teachers of 
vocational agriculture are the only Negro farm agencies serving the 
farmers. In these 19 counties the number of farm operators in- 
creased from 8,569 to 10,379 during the war years of 1940 to 1945. 

I would like to exhibit a few pictures if [ may. On this map the 
black dots represent the number of vocational agriculture depart- 
ments we have in North Carolina. You will notice how well they 
cover the State. 

In this map the red dots represent the 19 counties in which there 
are no other Negro agricultural agencies serving the farm popula- 
tion. The red dots in this map represent 27 sc -hools that have applied 
for agriculture departments this year. 

This next series of pictures represents departments of vals 
agriculture. This one is in Roseboro, N. C., and is a department that 
was built in 1943. The Negroes in that community furnished all the 
funds with which this building was constructed in order that they 
might qualify for vocational agricultur: al education. These pictures 
here are from Maxon, Robeson County. This is the old building here, 
and this is a new building over on this side. This building repre- 
sents the type of building ‘that is being put up now by the local gov- 
ernment, 

These picttires are from Hoke County. That is the old building in 
Hoke County. This is the new building. I am presenting this one 
because I have a letter from the Upehurch family—that »s a white 
family—a big plantation owner in that county. He supplied all the 
money and the material that went into that new building. 

One part of that building is given over to industrial work—ma- 
sonry, brick masonry. Over r here is a shop where the farm boys learn 
to do farm shop work. 

This is a picture that was taken last spring. You cannot quite see 
it from where you are. I had the teacher there stretch his arms out 
so you can get a conception as to the size of the shop he had. This 
picture represents the replacement. 
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Here is another shop. That is in Currituck County. The former 
superintendent, now a lawyer in that county, called me last night and 
told me he did not get the notice that I would be here appearing be. 
fore this committee in time to send me the letter that he would like to 
have sent endorsing the program. He happens to be working in one 
of the 19 counties where there is no other agricultural agency. 

This represents the P. W. Moore High School in Elizabeth City, 
I wish you could see that shop. 

Here is a new building that they have just built in Elizabeth City 
in Pasquotank County for Negroes. This picture represents some of 
our shopwork, the defense training program in the old days. I have 
some more over there that I am not going to try to exhibit. 

I have with me a former vocational student. I brought him along 
not to say anything, but perhaps you might want to ask a question 
on the next exhibit that I am going to present. 

These are pictures that were made on that former student’s farm 
He will tell you. It is a source of satisfaction for me to have spent 
31 years in the program and to get two Negro farmers—our Congress- 
man referred to the other—who were willing to stop their work and 
come up here and vouch for the value of this program to them. Mr. 
Kinney, as a student in the vocational agriculture program, bought a 
boar in Indiana, and from that boar he has sold over $12,000 worth 
of pigs. I have some exhibits over there of some of our vocational 
students who bought pigs from him. 

I want the members of the committee to see this. Here is an exhibit 
of pictures where fellows really wanted to farm but had not been 
trained. These pigs have not been fed the right feed. He did not give 
his pigs anything but corn. In this picture he tried to have a pasture. 
Now look at the difference in this picture of hogs raised by a former 
agriculture student. Here is a man who has been trained. You can 
see the difference. 

We used to talk about the family cow and advocate buying a family 
cow. We quit that. We do not do that any more. We are going into 
this thing the right way. We have over 20 Negro farmers who usei to 
depend upon one crop, cotton or tobacco, for income. Now they are 
getting an income from their milk alone. 

I like this picture of a dairy barn. This is from Rockingham 
County. Here we have our agriculture teacher. That boy sweate! 
hard. He worked hard to get that building up. He and his class. 
There were four boys on that farm, and they and their father built 
the barn. That is a modern dairy barn. They now sell milk. 

I started to tell you what their income is, but I had better not te!! 
that right here. I will let somebody else say that. 

This last picture that I want to exhibit is an exhibit of the place 
where we turned over 19,000 cans of foodstuffs in 1945. This gentleman 
you see right here was lieutenant governor. He is now commissione! 
of agriculture in North Carolina. 

This gentleman down here is one of Professor Anderson’s students. 
He is shown bringing his products in that day. 

Before I finish the testimony there is one other thing that I would 
like to say. The Federal vocational acts make possible a teacher 
training program at our land-grant colleges. This program provide: 
the excellent type of teachers we have on the field. Without this pro- 
vision, we could not be assured of well-prepared teachers to carry 0! 
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the work in the counties. It is through these teachers that the work 


‘of the Negro land-grant college is carried to the farmer and the 


masses of the race. 

On this phase I had hoped to have Dr. Daniels, president of Vir- 
ginia State College at Petersburg, Va., formerly president of Shaw 
University, a Baptist college in my own State, speak of the importance 
of that phase of the work. I realized the committee was going to be 
crowded when I got to Washington, so I suggested he not come. But 
[am going to have him file a letter with the committee. 

There is one question which comes up quite a bit. That question is: 
Does the Negro get a fair share of Federal funds provided for voca- 
tional education? This program covers several fields of training. I 
can truthfully speak about the agricultural side. 

In the 27 years of service in North Carolina I have never requested 
that a department of vocational agriculture be approved which was 
not approved. During the depression years I was able to get the 
State director to pay the Negro teachers full salary from State and 
Federal funds. This would give the teacher a year to sell the program 
and himself to the local officials. 

White and Negro teachers get the same pay for the same certificate. 

As a rule, 1 attend all staff conferences of vocational agriculture 
supervisors in the State. Through this means I am able to keep up 
with old and new programs. We have had business concerns come 
to the conferences with the idea of extending a program to the whites 
of the State. The white supervisors have requested that the same 
opportunities be extended to the Negroes. We generally get the re- 
quest. 

LT have an illustration. Three years ago each supervisor was given 
§ Hereford bulls by Sears, Roebuck Foundation of Atlanta. We got 
ours. ‘That gentleman back over there, Mr. Camp, received one of 
those bulls for his community. 

The Congressman said Mr. Camp produced around 90 bales of 
cotton. Normally he produces 250 to 260 bales of cotton. In 1946 
he had never thought of beef cattle. Now he has 18 registered white- 
face on his farm and his goal is to reach the point where he can 
drop around 40 a year. 

Now, the Congressman spoke about the work of Professor Ander- 
son in the schools of North Carolina. He has been in one place 31 
years. Professor Anderson, show them just a few of your pictures, 
please. 

Mr, Fogarry. You have been doing a very good job, Mr. Simmons. 


WITNESS 


8. C. ANDERSON, TEACHER OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, ROCKY 
POINT SCHOOL, BURGAW, N. C. 


Mr. ANperson. The Way Congressman Barden spoke of me, it seems 
[have done nothing but build. He spoke about my building program. 

But when I began the work in North Carolina, I found that my 
people just did not have anywhere to live. The average person 
ved in a house just about like the one shown in this picture. That 
was considered ideal. That was a two-room cottage. 

When I went there I just did not have anywhere to go. I could 
hot rent a room because nobody had any room to rent. Sometimes 

79807—51—pt. 4——21 
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from three to nearly a dozen people lived in two rooms, and that js 
where I had to begin, by building me a little cottage. That is hoy 
that little building program began. 

From that time on we have continued to build; and as you hear 
the Congressman mention, I did that building by going into the woo 
and actually getting the timber out of the woods and carrying it to 
the sawmill to be sawed. 

Of course we do not get along so well now because timber is getting 
scarce; but we have done a great deal of building. We not only build, 
but. we have our own landscapers, so that when we build we beautify 
the homes. We landscape; we make everything look ideal. 

These photographs show some of the homes, and that is the way 
they look when we are through. We beautify those homes and make 
‘them ideal. 

I might say that this is in addition to all my regular agricultural 
work. What I mean is, this is what I consider my extracurricular 
activities. 

I might say that we have now built 326 of these homes in our 
community. In other words, we are just beginning to Tive. You will 
notice I have several more pictures, but I am not taking time to 
show them to you. 

I want you to see the beautification and the landscape work of these 
homes. We are continuing this kind of thy ar because we believe 
it is a most helpful program. Not only this, but our boys learn how 
to handle tools. They build these homes themselves. 

During World War II we were very fortunate with our boys. We 
have Camp Davis near us, and we have Camp LeJeune, and in 
Wilmington we also had the shipyard. The boys from our con- 
munity went in as skilled laborers and semiskilled laborers. Ours 
was the only community in which all our boys went in as skilled 
laborers and semiskilled laborers. 

Mr. Simmons. Do you have that septic-tank picture there? 

Mr. Anperson. That is over on the other side of the room. We 
not only try to build these houses on the outside, but we try to go 
inside and make living conditions suitable for the women. So we fix 
those homes as they should be. 

In order to make them cheaply, we follow the State method of 
building septic tanks, and we have waterworks and refrigerators and 
everything just like the homes in the city; no difference whatsoever. 

That is what we are trying to do in our community in order that 
our people may live. So many of our people die at the age of 70 and 
75 and have never lived. That is what we are trying to do; we are 
trying to change that condition. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Professor. 


WITNESS 


ROM MARKIN, PRESIDENT, DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Focarry. Our next witness is Mr. Rom Markin, president of 
the Distributive Education Clubs of America. 

Mr. Marxin. Mr. Chairman and committee guests, I am presicent 
of the Distributive Education Clubs of America, and represent these 
young Americans. We are over 100,000 strong, both high-school 
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seniors and graduates, who have enrolled in the cooperative training 
programs of vocational education courses. 

This is the training for boys and girls who wish to make selling or 
business management their careers. It includes retail, wholesale, and 
service occupations from preemployment through management 
training. 

Vocational education gives students practical knowledge and work- 
ing experience that is necessary to enter the business world today. 

1 have received in distributive education an education and a train- 
ing that could not be obtained in any other course of study. It gives 
me a happiness and a self-assurance that makes me proud to be a 
trained salesman. 

Now there has been nothing outstanding about my life unless it is 
the fact that it has been so typical of that of thousands of other 
students. 

I come from a small town in Ohio, belong to an American family 
of moderate means, went to a school typical of every region of our 
country, and like many, many other students, I found that high prices 
and mounting expenses made it necessary for me to work while I was 
in high school. 

For the last 2 years I can say that I have been self-supporting, 
thanks to the training I received in distributive education and re- 
quired work experience. 

Now I am thankful that Ironton, Ohio, has a distributive education 
program. I had had a little experience in selling but I realized that 
| would need special training in order to compete with older people 
and to be at least as successful. 

I made an appointment with the teacher-coordinator, a man with 
many years of business experience, and he explained the program to 
me. Among the advantages that he pointed out were that I would 
take two classes in retailing in addition to the general courses in the 
morning and would be employed each afternoon and on Saturdays, 
and would also receive pay for this laboratory work. 

In addition to the classroom work experience, the Distributive Edu- 
cation Club would give me further valuable training. The advantages 
of the club appealed to me and to every member of the club. 

We have local, regional, State, and national organizations, and we 
are very strong. 

We also have a pin that is recognized throughout the United States 
for service and sales training. 

Threuzvh our club work the students work together, and we have 
found that we have been using about one-fourth of our abilities. Many 
of us soon became leaders and were recognized as good workers. We 
were invited to talk before civic and business clubs. Surprisingly, the 
grades in our other subjects improved through our interest in the 
cooperative program. Each member showed great improvement in his 
growing and his personality. 

Every student in the class selects a subject or some merchandise in 
which he is most interested, about which he ‘prepares a manual. This 
is required in the course. I chose furniture. Retailers, wholesalers, 
ind manufacturers cooperated in sending me materials. 

rhis project gave me a desire to sell furniture and after graduation 
in employer in my town gave me an opportunity for a permanent 
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position, and he also plans for me to accompany him to the Chicago 
market very soon. Now, this is an unusual opportunity for a young 
salesman 18 years of age. 

I studied not only selling techniques but many phases of modern 
American business, organization, cost of operation, advertising, sales- 
manship, merchandising, merchandise, store display, and many other 
subjects. Today, as never before, we need this type of modern train- 
ing, for we are dealing with a higher type of individual. Customers 
are well informed due to consumer magazines, radio, television, and 
other media that are available to today’s buyer. 

Our American economy depends upon intelligent buying and selling, 
and to limit this education to small groups or reduce it in any way, 
would certainly be unjust. Rather we should increase this type of 
training and make it available to every person in the United States 
desiring it. 

Our classes aren’t necessarily limited to high-school students, for 
over 75 percent of this program is made up of adults, people who real- 
ize that they need refresher courses and added knowledge in order 
to sell the merchandise. 

Many graduates of distributive education have become executives 
and store managers. They are employing our present graduates and 
cooperative students, and are giving them encouragement and leader- 
ship. They know that the distributive education students can cope 
with the problems confronting them since the training they have had 
is practical and based on actual working situations. This is invaluable 
to the employers, as well as to the students. 

The field of retailing is the third largest industry in this country. 
It is estimated that two out of every five high-school students even- 
tually become retail employees or employers. If wholesale and service 
occupations are included, 50 percent of the high-school students enter 
this field. 

Thousands of boys are fighting in Korea. What are they fighting 
for? I think it is for democracy and a right to educational oppor- 
tunities for the poor and the rich. 

Distributive education is invaluable for the student who must be 
self-supporting immediately after high school. This training has 
been the means for keeping thousands of boys and girls in high school 
until graduation, and many have earned money for college work and 
business education. 

The merchants, the school officials and the public, in my State, 
Ohio, and every State, are very much concerned about the talk of 
possible reduction of vocational funds. 

Many boys and girls in grade school and freshmen who I know 
personally are counting the days until they can enroll in distributive 
education or other vocational courses. 

Could we deny these young Americans the opportunity which has 
started so many successful careers in business? Selling is definitely 
essential to our national economy and its success, and I appeal to you 
to let nothing interfere in the development of this program. 

I wish every person here could attend our State-National club 
conventions end realize the support and the cooperation that we receive 
from the prominent business leaders in this country and the smaller 
merchants with one or two employees. 
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In their talks to us they continually tell us that they wish they 
had had these opportunities; it would have saved them a lot of years 
of trial and error. If you have any doubt about the value of this 
training, I wish you would consult your local businessmen who have 
employed cooperative students in your town. Ask them what they 
would have done for help during World War II if the cooperative 
high-school students had not done outstanding work for them as part 
of their high-school required courses. 

Gentlemen, I ask you to weigh this situation very carefully. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Denton. You certainly are a very good example of salesman- 
ship. 


WITNESS 


J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, I feel very unglamorous here this 
afternoon after all of these witnesses have preceded me. I am rather 
glad that I did not come up third or fourth, I think it was, because 
we would have had four Oklahomans in a stretch. 

I taught for 14 years, Mr. Schwabe, in the agricultural college and 

yas there the year after Jim came down. 

The facts that were given here earlier showing that Oklahoma 
had had three presidents of the Future Farmers of America in the 
33 years, was it 

Mr. Scuwase. Eighteen. 

Mr. Sanvers. Show that Oklahoma actually, if you will figure it 
out, had six times its proportionate share of presidents, so that you 

‘an see the Future Farmers of America are really going to town in 
Oklahoma. So much for Oklahoma. 

I represent the National Grange as their legislative counsel. I 
think there is nothing in agricultural work that is so much a high light 
of the year in the work of the National Grange in W ashington as the 
time that the Future Farmers of America officials come to 
Washington. 

Mr. Goss, the former Master of the National Grange, always ar- 
ranged a full staff dinner for these officers and our staff, and it was 
really the high light of the year because we have so much faith 
in this work. 

Now, I do not want to go into this thing from the illustration of the 
work that these young people are doing. I can only talk from the 
standpoint of our interest in the home economics and the Future 
Farmers of America, because the other portion of the program I do 
not know anything about, and have not come in contact with it. 

We feel that this is an extremely vital, essential, and defense 
program. Now, I wanted to show you why we believe that. 

If you stop and look at the food.situation and examine it, as we 
have had to do in several of our statements and in our testimony re- 
cently, before the Senate and the House, you will find that you 
cannot take your emergency food supply for granted. 

I know it is a popular conception that the farmers of America 
can just produce all the food that this country wants at any time; that 
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they have to just open up the floodgates and it will come. That is 
not true at all. 

During the previous war we did the thing that was necessary to 
really fight a war; namely, we produced enough food so that every 
person in this country could eat well. The fact of the business is 
that we upped our food consumption by 17 percent from the 1935-39 
average to the wartime peak. 

Now, of course, I do not think that that can be repeated again dur- 
ing this present emergency, depending somewhat on how great the 
emergency is. 

The best that I think we can do is to maintain World War IT con- 
sumption per capita and to feed the extra mouths. 

Now, what does this mean? That means that the average worker 
on American farms during the years that are ahead of us, during this 
emergency, must produce unbelievably 75 percent more food, more 
pounds of food per worker on the farms of America than he produced 
prewar. Now, that means a lot. 

He must produce that on the same cropland. In other words, we 
have exactly the same cropland in America, or approximately ex- 
actly the same, so close that it does not vary 1 percent, that we had 
in 1920, and that varies exceptionally little from year to year, and it 
certainly will not vary in the future much. In other words, we have 
360 million acres of cropland, and we must make the food of this 
country from that 360 million acres of land. We must produce that 
food, 50 percent more of it in total, 50 percent more food in total, than 
we did prewar. 

We must produce it with 22 percent less workers, and the 22 percent 
less workers do not include the boys that the farms of America will 
have to give up to the draft. So, you can see’there is a colossal job 
ahead of us, and I want to ask you gentlemen, this one question: We 
have produced this great food during World War II, during 10 of 
the best crop years that this country has ever known, record crop 
years from the standpoint of weather growing, weather for crop pro- 
duction. What would happen to our country if we were in an all- 
out struggle and we had a series of dry years such as we had in the 
thirties? 

Now do not let anybody tell this Congress that the food situation 
can be taken for granted, because it is in a very precarious balance. 
Now, what relationship does that have to the Future Farmers of 
America? There is not any use in my making the point that I had 
in mind to make before this committee when I came here this after- 
noon, because I know you see here very clearly that this is a production 
program. 

I want to just draw one analogy though. Farm research is far from 
the farm, but it is a paying proposition. There is not any question in 
the world about it. It matures 10, 15, 20 years after it is begun quite 
frequently. Many other programs that agriculture from the top 
clear down to the bottom proceed with have variable characteristics 
of maturity, but this program is right on the firing line. This .pro- 
gram carries the cumulative knowledge that is veined all over the land, 
not just in Oklahoma, not in Minnesota, but if the research organiza- 
tion in Minnesota gets a special point that is productive and means an 
improvement of proved methods of handling let us say, hogs, that is 
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soon gotten by the vocational agricultural teacher, and it is broadcast 
and carried right down to the farm. 

Walter Cummins here illustrates why it is not an educational pro- 
gram for a boy that is going to farm in the future because every future 
farm boy and every homemaker goes almost immediately in on the 
farm, and that begins to be reflected in the father’s methods of oper- 
ation and, therefore, matures immediately into food production. 

So, to our way of thinking—one other point and then I am 
through—the National Grange has passed very strong resolutions this 
year that we must cut nonessential, nondefense Government expendi- 
tures and here I am appearing before your committee not to cut this 
specific item, 

Now, how can we make that consistent with our general resolution 
to cut nonessential, nondefense expeditures? Obviously, it is because 
we do not consider this item to be nondefense and nonessential ex- 
penditures, and we feel that the committees, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, have a deep obligation to reduce nonessential and nondefense 
expenditures, and there are many expenditures in agricultural work 
that can be postponed, and that we do not classify as essential and 
defense, but certainly this is not one of these items. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. I have had a very liberal education here 
this afternoon myself. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Sanders. 

Any questions ? 

WITNESS 


DOUGLAS WHITLOCK, GENERAL COUNSEL AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF THE STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Fogarry. Our next witness is Mr. Whitlock. 

Mr. Wurrtock. Mr. Chairman. I will identify myself and then 
file my statement and give you a summary statement in order to 
conserve time. 

My name is Douglas Whitlock, and my offices are in the Shoreham 
Building in Washington. I appear here as general counsel and 
chairman of the board of the Structural Clay Products Institute, 
which is the organization representing all brick and tile manufac- 
turers of the United States. 

I also am a member of the construction and civic development de- 
partment committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
on a subcommittee of that group called apprenticeship and training, 
although I am not appearing here in that capacity. 

I would like to file this statement, and then I want to call your 
attention to two or three important points. 

In the first place, you heard a good deal here of agriculture and 
distributive trades and homemaking, but American industry is also 
very much interested in this vocational educational program. It is 
the source of the training of the skilled craftsmen for the industries 
of America. 

The construction industry is the second-largest industry in the 
United States, the first industry after agriculture. 

We have a problem of keeping the ranks of the workmen in the con- 
struction field filled, and the only way we can do it is through appren- 
ticeship. Apprenticeship requires the agreement of the unions and 
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the employers in the construction industry to take on apprentices for 
their training under agreed standards. 

After those standards are agreed on, the boy is put to work and is 
also trained. In all of those standards, 144 hours are required for 
training related to his job, wherever he is working in construction, and 
that 144 hours is the responsibility of the vocational educational system 
of the United States. 

Now, very recently, in order to clarify this whole problem of appren- 
ticeship and training of skilled craftsmen for construction, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce had published this booklet called 
Related Instruction, and on page 10 and page 11 of this book is a chart. 
of the entire set-up, and the importance of this vocational system to 
the training of skilled workers. I do not believe I need to call atten- 
tion of this committee to the importance of construction in the defense 
effort. Without the buildings, the atom-bomb plants, the defense 
plants, the essential civilian production requirements, and our entire 
productive capacity being properly housed and built, we are not going 
to have this defense effort succeed. The demand for skilled crafts- 
men is tremendous, and the training of this manpower as required 
under the apprenticeship standards which have been agreed on 
between employer and labor all winds up to the fact that 144 hours of 
each year of that training are required at the vocational educational 
schools of the country. 

Now, I would like to leave with this committee some of these books, 
and perhaps one to be put into the record, because this is a very impor- 
tant document in relation to the training of skilled craftsmen through- 
out the United States. 

With that emphasis on this very important point, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, I will not presume on any more of the committee’s time. 
Thank you very much for giving us the opportunity of endorsing this 
very essential appropriation, and I believe that we, like the Grange, 
are anxious to see you cut appropriations and to spend every avail- 
able dollar for the defense of this country. We feel that this is one 
place where a cut would be more detrimental than in the interests of 
defense. 

Mr. Focarry. The thing that. bothers me all the time is, Mr. Whit- 
lock, that some of these national organizations tell us to cut nonessen- 
tial and nondefense expenditures, but they never spell out what is 
“nondefense.” 

Mr. Scuwase. They do not put their finger on it. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a difficult line of demarcation. 

Mr. Wuirtock. I think, Mr. Chairman, the workers in the con- 
struction trades are very important, and the training of a crew of 
skilled craftsmen in order to get this defense construction and all other 
essential construction under way is very essential. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much. Your prepared statement 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Douglas Whitlock. My offices are in the Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. I appear as general counsel and chairman of the 
board of the Structural Clay Prdoucts Institute, the national organization for 
brick, tile, and terra cotta manufacturers. 


I am also a member of the construction and civic development department 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and a member of 
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that committee’s subcommittee on apprenticeship and training. However, I do 
not appear here in that capacity. 

I appear to urge the fullest use of the Smith-Hughes (1917), George-Barden 
(1946) Acts and the programs created thereby which provide Federal assistance 
to the vocational education system of our Nation. I would like to voice my 
appreciation of the willingness of the chairman and the committee to hear my 
statement. 

In my remarks may I use as an example the brick and tile industry. The 
available records show that the shortage of skilled craftsmen in the trade of 
brickmasonry has been a serious matter for the construction industry. 

Since 1945 we have been promoting and helping in every way to see that skilled 
manj. wer is trained and developed to give this Nation a well-manned construc- 
tion industry. 

Today we ‘find 12,780 young apprentice brickmasons in training as reported to 
the Federal Government, and there may be many more not reported. In fact, we 
estimate that the figure may be closer to 20,000 for this one trade. 

These apprentices are guided in their training by the national bricklayers’ 
apprenticeship program and standards which were developed and approved 
jointly by the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America and the Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States Department of Labor. I would 
like to quote the standards as follows: 

“Apprentices shall serve a minimum term of 3 years in the bricklaying trade, 
including school and construction. Where possible a school will be established to 
which the apprentice must attend at least 4 hours each week on his own time, 
for the purpose of receiving instruction in related subjects and practical work 
at the bricklaying trade. Apprentices shall be given a thorough training in all 
work pertaining to the trade.” 

Now we look at the school calendar and find 9 months to be the average school 
year, therefore, 4 hours per week would total at least 144 hours per year. 

I would like to raise the questions: Who is responsible for these 144 hours 
or more of teaching the apprentice as a student? Who is best qualified to do 
this important job? . 

The answers to these two questions have been clearly outlined in a recent 
publication of the construction and civic development department committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States which was prepared by the 
subcommittee on apprenticeship and training. This booklet is entitled “Related 
Instruction—A Key to Apprentice Training in Construction.” 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to pass out a copy to each 
member of the committee and may I suggest that this important document be 
made a part of the official record because it clarifies and charts the responsibili- 
ties of the organizations connected with the industrial training program. 

You will find a chart on pages 10 and 11 which shows that the vocational educa- 
tion system is responsible for the apprentice as a student. 

With this in mind, it is important to note that for every dollar spent by the 
Vocational Division of the United States Office of Education, we find from $3 
to $4 spent on a State and local level for training the manpower of America. 

I checked and found out that the 1949-50 fiscal expenditure of the Vocational 
Education Division amounted to $26,626,237.33. This sum encouraged State 
and local sources to spend in the same period $102,001,400.07. This shows a rate 
of $3.83 spent on a State and local basis for every dollar of Federal money. 

Further, I found that for the same fiscal period the Federal expenditures for 
training building-trade journeymen and apprentices was $899,761. This sum 
encouraged the State and local sources to raise $2,810,886 to finance the training. 
This is more than a 1 to 8 ratio. 

In view of these facts, the cut of $10,000,000 from the total of $19,842,760 sug- 
gested for the 1951-52 fiscal year would not be $10,000,000, but approximately 
$50,000,000. Such a drastic move would wreck the sound program we have tried 
for so many Years to establish. 

More than 250,000 apprentices of all occupations are in training in the United 
States. For the construction trades alone we find more than 150,000 in training 
in the vocational education system. 

In view of today’s defense program every one of these apprentices becomes 
highly important. Especially now, since we have been turning to defense con- 
struction which must have well-trained construction craftsmen to do the job. 

Therefore, it is most essential that training of these skilled craftsmen con- 
tinues under the vocational system and that they be provided with the appro- 
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priations sufficient to carry on the present vocational system. We also feel that 
any cut in the regular appropriation for apprentice training will have a had 
effect on the brickmasonry and other construction trades apprentices. If any 
additional funds are necessary to supply additional training for our national 
defense effort, then these funds should be over and above the present appropria- 
tions for vocational education. 


WITNESS 


MRS. W. S. ADKISSON, JR., OF CLOVER, VA. 






Mr. Fogarty. Next is Mrs. Adkisson. 
Mrs. Apkisson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am a homemaker. My name is Mrs. W. S. Adkisson, Jr., and I am 
from Clover, Va. My husband isa farmer. I have two daughters, an 
aged aunt and her companion, who live in the home. Besides four 
adults and two children in my family, I feed three farm laborers three 
meals a day. Without my home-economics training I would be unable 
to run my home and take a part in the community activities as much 
as I do. 

Incidentally, since we have been married, we have done over the 
old family home, refinishing the floors, refinishing the furniture, and 
we have added on—I like antiques, but I like a modern kitchen— 
so we have made a new kitchen, one that I planned to save steps and 
energy. My husband is very much in favor of homemaking. He says 
if the wife has homemaking education, it means dollars in the hus- 
band’s pockets. Maybe some of you married home-economics per- 
sons, I do not know. 

In my home community we have no homemaking program in our 
high school, because of the lack of funds. Some schools in our county 
have agriculture, some have home economics, and some have neither. 
We have agricultural education in our little school. We need a home- 
making program. Girls are dropping out of our high school. In June 
1950 six seniors from a class of 17 were married as soon as they finished 
school with no training in homemaking, except what they got at home. 
Our local doctor stated that nine-tenths of his patients are suffering 
from some form of malnutrition. We do need homemaking in our 
schools to teach people how to be well fed. 

I know what a itannte a homemaking program in the high school 
for youths and adults can make. Before my marriage I lived in a 
community where homemaking was taught. During World War II 
the homemaking teacher helped high-school girls make their own 
clothing, care for and repair household equipment, produce and con- 
serve food, care for children, and solve numerous other homemaking 
problems. The women of our community met at the school 1 night 
a week to discuss their problems, and on the same night the men of 
the community met with the agricultural teacher. 

Planning and preparing nutritious meals in spite of shortages in 
certain foods was a problem in which all were interested. Making 
over clothing ran a close second; home nursing and home care of the 
sick were taught as separate classes for both girls and adults. 

My first experience with homemaking was when I was a junior in 
high school. I was able to take 1 year of home economics—I believe it 
was called domestic science then—one-half year of sewing and one-half 
year of cooking. Even though this was all the home economics of- 
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fered in our rural school at Midway in Dinwiddie County, Va., it 
helped me, for my mother was sick ‘and I had the responsibility of 
running our home. Today, homemaking offers girls a broader pro- 
gram. It is no longer just cooking nm sewing; it deals also with 
agar of housing, child care, family relationships, home nursing 
vealth and family “finance. It is concerned with helping families 
produce and conserve some of the foods needed. 

In 1946 my husband and I canned over 1,000 quarts of food at the 
community cannery nearest us. Not one can spoiled. This preserva- 
tion of food served a wonderful purpose during World War IT and is 
just as essential now as then. 

Girls in homemaking classes study child care. Many are already 
serving as baby sitters having been trained in homemaking. Here 
homemaking is truly contributing to the defense program by training 
girls in the care of young children, thus freeing mothers for work in 
defense plants, nursing, and so forth. 

The homemaking teacher has an opportunity to reach into homes 
where no other or eanized group can reach because of compulsory edu- 

‘ation for all pupils through a certain age. For example, think what 
this means in caring for the sick. High school girls and adults are 
tt precautions to take which will prevent illness and practical 

rays of caring for the sick in the home; such as improvising equip- 
ar making ‘patients comfortable, preparing and serving food to the 
patients, a and cooperating with doctors and nurses in maintaining high 
standards in caring for persons who are ill. 

In my State, through cooperative planning with teachers in the 
schools and health agencies in the community, over 8,000 pupils learned 
to take care of the sick last year. In that State during the last war, 
most of the nutrition, home care of the sick and first-aid classes organ- 
ized under the sponsorship of the Red Cross were taught by home 
economics teachers of the high schools. 

The MecCall’s magazine, March 1951, carries a national news letter. 
I quote: 

WANTED BY UNCLE SAM—Every AMERICAN WOMAN 


Millions of women and teen- “ge children are needed in every capacity from 
baby sitter to radar experts. * * 

Nurses, married or single, are ikea oe ctee, 

World War II mothers who are now married mothers and ineligible for the 
armed services are needed desperately on the home line. 

What about civilian goods? 

If they set their minds to it the women of this country could peg a good part 
of the dollar through their own initiative. 

Now, the homemaking program in the school and community is the 
necessary tool to help Uncle Sam get the women he needs for help. 

Each of us has as his major interest the defense of our Nation and 
how this may be achieved with maximum speed and efficiency. We 
have to evaluate what is being done to see how it contributes to de- 
fense ; if it does not contribute to defense it should be revamped. 

The homemaking teacher each year revamps her program of work 
in the light of existing conditions, and with the help of parents and 
pupils determines what problems shall be worked on. This year she 
is concerned with how the life and needs of each girl and adult are 
affected by the defense program. Some conditions which affect her 
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planning are: Government controls over credit buying which limit 
installment buying and the use of charge accounts, with its influence 
on the family income; searcity of materials and goods with emphasis 
on best substitutes, making use of available family resources; making 
wise choices and selections of goods available. 

We, as homemakers, are among the first group of individuals to 
bear the brunt of any sacrifice that has to be made in any situation 
resulting from economic instability or war. The family and homes of 
all the people are directly or indirectly affected. A neighbor of mine, 
with whom I was discussing our problems of today, said: 

They seem to be looking out for labor and looking out for capital, but who 
is concerned about helping us solve the problems we are facing. * * * My 
husband hasn’t had a raise since 1944. He was promised one in December. His 
salary was frozen. Food is skyhigh—so is clothing. What can we do? 

The school, however, is the only agency in our society in a position to 
reach all groups of people with systematic programs of education in 
home and family living which will help them with some of these 
problems. +! 

Homemaking teachers have been in a strategic position during the 
past 10 years to learn how mobilization and war affect family living in 
this country. In hundreds of communities these teachers were the 
people to whom we turned naturally for help as we tried to adjust to 
shortages of goods, clothing, housing, furniture, fuel, refrigeration, 
and transportation and to the deeper pain of separation and bereave- 
ment. There is good reason to believe that we may have to live for a 
generation in a state of fear and constant readiness for an unbelievably 
horrible world-wide war. If we do away with or suspend for a gen- 
eration services and activities in our Nation which cannot be directly 
justified as military necessities or civil defense, our civilization will be 
in even greater danger of collapsing than if we were to have a quick 
war. There is no service more urgently needed, more far-reaching, or 
more likely to contribute to national security than the work of the 
homemaking teachers in our public high schools and our programs of 
public adult education. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you. 

Mr. Heprick. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Did your mother have a course in homemaking, do you suppose, 
when she was married ? 

Mrs. Apxisson. Well, she had a short course in college, but she got 
married before she completed college. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you suppose your grandmother had a course in 
that? 

Mrs. Apkrisson. No; she did not. She would have taken advantage 
of it, if she could have. 

Mr. Heprick. She made a pretty good home, did she not? 

Mrs. Apkisson. She did, but life was not as complicated as it is 
today. There were not 4s many outside activities in which every home- 
maker had to participate. You did not have to run around. You 
stayed home more, and you were with the family. You do not have 
to come here and leave two babies like I did today. 

Mr. Hepricx. You used to hitch up old Nellie and go anywhere you 
wanted to. Don’t you remember about that? 

Mrs. Apxtsson. I certainly do; yes, sir. I tell my baby about it 
lots of times when I tell her about when I was a girl. 
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Mr. Hepricx. I think these oldtimers, grandmothers and mothers, 
made nice homes. 

Mrs. Apkisson, They did. I do not say they did not. 

Mr. Heprick. I do not want to cast any reflection on those people. 

Mrs. Apkisson. Could they make the same home today without any 
help ¢ 

Mr. Heprick. Iam sure they could. They were of a type that would 
not give up. They were very ambitious and industrious, and in those 
days they worked 12, 14 hours a day. 

Mrs. ApKisson. Would you advocate that for your wife? 

Mr. Heprick. No; I would not. 

Mrs, Apkisson. That is what you have homemaking education for. 

Mr. Hepricx. I think the matter of keeping homes today is more 
complicated than it was before. 

Mrs. Apktsson. I do, too. 

Mr. Heprick. When you have things to do it with, that is where you 
even up, because you have all the mac hinery. The old washboard, you 
do not see that anymore, do you? 

Mrs. Apkisson. Sometimes, but I do not like to. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you ever use one of them ? 

Mrs. Apkisson. I think maybe I did way back then, not very much 
though. 

Mr. Hepricx. You see, now, you press a button and your wash is 
done. 

Mrs. Apkisson. That is right. 

Mr. Hepricx. All you have to do is hang it up. In those days, you 
had to rub and rub and serub with a washboard all d: iy long. I think 
things were harder in those days, much harder. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mrs. Adkisson. 

Next is Mr. Fetterolf. 


WITNESS 


H. C. FETTEROLF, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ferrerotr. Mr. Chairman, lam H.C. Fetterolf, president of the 
American Vocational Association, and with your permission I will be 
glad to file a statement setting forth the attitude of our association 
with reference to these funds. 

Mr. Fogarry. Certainly. 

Mr. Ferreroxr. I would also like to file with you a statement by the 
State Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of Vocational Agriculture 
of the Southern Region, setting forth their attitude. I attended their 
meeting last week, and they gave me a statement to file for the recor 
of this committee. 

Mr. Fogarry. All right. 

Mr. Ferrerot¥F. And for the American Vocational Association. I 
would tike to thank you gentlemen for the fine hearing that you have 
given us this afternoon on this problem that is facing us. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Fetterolf. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

Setting forth the attitude of the American Vocational Association in oepposi 
tion to the recommendation by the Bureau of the Budget, which would divert 
$10,000,000 of the George-Barden appropriation into defense training. 

My name is H. C. Fetterolf of Harrisburg, Pa. 





Since June 1, 1915, I have been State supervisor of agricultural education in 
the State Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. During the past 
36 years I have served on many committees of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and from 1945 to 1948 served as vice president of the American Vocational 
Association representing agricultural education. December 1, 1950, I was elected 
president of the American Vocational Association, which is the second largest 
educational association in the Nation. 

It is a privilege to appear here today as the president of the American Voca- 
tional Association. The members of this association are teachers, teacher 
trainers, supervisors, and administrators in the various fields of vocational edu- 
cation. They are responsible to local and State vocational boards for the ad- 
ministration of vocational programs in the States, and work in ‘cooperation 
with the vocational officials of the United States Office of Education. 

We are profoundly concerned with the proposed amendment of the George- 
Barden Act as submitted by the Bureau of the Budget, which will divert $10,000,- 
000 of these funds for defense training. 

We are aware of the fact that certain phases of education may have to be 
sacrificed or curtailed in the years ahead, but we feel it would be a mistake to 
sacrifice that part of our education which has to do with the production and 
preservation of food and the training of men and women for the defense 
industries. 

The proposed diverting of $10,000,000 of the George-Barden funds will eliminate 
60 percent of the vocational programs which have been started in recent years 
in many States. No assurance can be given to boards of education that these 
funds will be available for the payment of salaries of teachers for this coming 
year. We would, therefore, be eliminating the very vocational departments and 
teachers that have contributed so much to the war effort during the last World 
War. 

The diverting of these funds for defense training after these funds have been 
used to start and operate vocational programs in the various States for several 
years will, I am afraid, have another very disturbing effect upon our people. As 
a State administrator for the past 36 years, I have always been able to tell a 
local school district that the State and Federal Governments have never de- 
faulted in the payment of vocational funds after they were once provided. That 
has been true since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. It seems to me that 
the Federal Government will be breaking faith with these taxpayers and with 
these thousands of boys and girls now enrolled in vocational departments that 
will be closed. Speaking for the American Vocational Association, we stand 
ready to continue a strong and effective defense training program, such as we 
conducted during the recent World War. We do not think we should be ex- 
pected to conduct defense training if it has to be done at the sacrifice of our 
regular vocational programs for the boys and girls now enrolled in our secondary 
schools. 

During the past week, I have attended the Southern Regional Conference of 
State Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of Vocational Agriculture. This group 
asked me to present a statement setting forth their attitude toward the diver- 
sion of these funds in this way for defense training. 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE SUPERVISORS AND TEACHER 
TRAINERS 
BUENA VISTA HOTEL, BILOXI, MISS., FEBRUARY 26 TO MARCH 2, 1951 


-: 


Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has recommended that $10,000,000 of the 
George-Barden appropriation be earmarked for defense training only and thus 
be eliminated for use for the regular program of vocational education; and 

Whereas it is further proposed that these funds be administered by the Office 
of Defense Manpower ; and 

Whereas this proposal, if approved by Congress, would remove funds authorized 
by law to be administered by the United States Office of Education and place such 
funds in the hands of an agency which is separate and apart from education, 
and would thus set a dangerous precedent ; and 

Whereas the Office of Defense Manpower does not at present have local facilities 
in operation to administer and carry out such vocational programs; and 

Whereas the regular program of vocational education, as presently operated, 
contributes largely to defense programs through training defense workers and 
through the production and preservation of food and the revair of farm ma- 
chinery ; and 
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Whereas, in the event that these proposals are carried out, it will mean the 
elimination of 60 percent of the Federal funds for vocational education as author- 
ized in the George-Barden law and result in closing more than 830 departments 
of vocational agriculture in the 12 Southern States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the State Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in the field 


of vocational education in agriculture, go on record as vigorously opposing this 
proposal of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. Focarry. That completes the list that was prepared. If there 
are any others in the room who wish to file a statement with the com- 
mittee, we will be glad to receive such statements. 


WITNESS 


ROBERT J. WILSON, SECRETARY, NATIONAL RESTAURANT ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Witson. My name is Robert J. Wilson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, and executive vice president, Washing- 
ton Restaurant Association, and I have a letter from the National 
Restaurant Association I wish to file, and also one from the Wash- 
ington Restaurant Association. 

Mr. Fogarty. Allright. Thank you very much. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


Marcu 6, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN E. Fogarty, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of Appropriations for Labor 
Department—Federal Security Agency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Sik: We are informed that.a recommendation has been made to your 
committee to divert over one-half of the vocational education funds to other 
uses, presumably to defense training. The National Restaurant Association 
wishes to go on record in opposition to such a cut in funds. 

Our association has worked very closely with Distributive Education, one of 
the vocational services, for more than 12 years. During this period of time 
the enrollment of food workers has grown from less than a thousand persons 
to more than 70,000 persons. When you consider that our industry is only one 
of several distributive fields served by Distributive Education, you will realize 
that a drastic cut in funds would severely reduce, if not entirely eliminate, our 
program. This statement is based on the fact that only 10 to 12 States would 
receive more than a minimum allotment of funds, which allotment is barely 
adequate to meet irreducible commitments already in existence. 

The restaurant industry has grown tremendously in size and importance to 
our national economy. The Government should keep pace in its customary 
services. Certainly, it should not reduce them in an emergency. 

Again, may we urge that vocational education funds not be reduced. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. WIFFLER, 
Exreutive Vice President, National Restaurant Association. 


WASHINGTON RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION, 


Washington 6, D. C., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN E. Focarry, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Labor Department—Federal Security Agency, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sire: Our attention has been called to an attempt to take $10,000,060 
from vocational education for use in defense training. The Washington Restau- 
rant Association wishes to go on record with your committee against such a 
reduction in the national vocational education program, especially the distribu- 
tive education program. 

Approximately 70,000 restaurant workers were enrolled in distributive educa- 
tion training courses in 1949-50, the largest enrollment in food sanitation and 
service to date. These courses have made a vital contribution to our national 
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health. Since more than a third of the States have full-time teachers in the 
restaurant trades a reduction in funds would practically eliminate the service 
these teachers render, a service which has been developed at great pains over a 
period of more than 10 years. 

We feel that a cut in funds would represent a shortsighted policy, especially 
during the present emergency when so many food workers are being drawn into 
defense plants only to be replaced by untrained workers who have little knowl- 
edge of restaurants or their sanitation problems. During World War II, the 
vocational program was used to real advantage and currently we expect to en- 
large our training program. In our opinion the work should be greatly ex- 
panded ; it should definitely have no less emphasis than it enjoys at the present 
time. We feel that the distributive education division of the District of Columbia 
school system has done a very fine job in building up this program, 

We invite the committee to come to the local association offices at 2003 Eye 
Street NW., and to the. District of Columbia Health Department Center and see 
the training program in action in cooperation with our public school system. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED A. MCGARRAGHY, 
President, Washington Restaurant Association. 


Mr. Focarry. Here is a statement from Representative Werdel of 
the Tenth District of California, which will be filed for the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
rHeE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen, I represent the Tenth Congressional District of California. It is 
my purpose in appearing before you to oppose what is in effect a reduction in the 
amount of $10,000,000 in the vocational education program as originally insti- 
tuted under the present Vocational Education Act of 1946. 

While it is true that the Budget Bureau has recommended $19,000,000, they 
have also requested that $10,000,000 of that amount be earmarked for the train- 
ing of defense workers. This, in effect, takes $10,000,000 from the vocational 
training program instituted for the benefit of children still in high school. It, 
therefore, deprives the existing program of sufficient money to carry on such 
training of young school children. 

I know you realize that I am one of those who believes we should make every 
effort to reduce all routine expenditures by the Federal Government in order 
to strengthen our national defense. However, we must bear in mind that our 
present defense program is one estimated to continue for at least 10 years. 
National preparedness necessarily must,stem directly from the ability of our 
people to produce, to distribute, and to use the food and fiber and the equipment 
necessary for both defense and preparedness with the ultimate of efficiency. 

The ability of our people to do these things, as demonstrated in the past, rests 
to a large degree upon specific vocational training they received in and through 
the public schools. 3 

The proposal before your committee requires a reduction of 100 percent of 
the support now given to local operating programs of vocational education. This 
reduction means more than a 10 to 19 ratio in California. Due to certain guar- 
anties in the Vocational Education Act ef 1946, the “minimum” States would 
continue to receive guaranteed amounts. This will result in a total decrease of 
abovt 65 percent in the larger States. ’ 

I cannot help but feel that the Bureau of the Budget did not fully understand 
the implications of their recommendation. It is my purpose to apprise you and 
other Members of the Congress of the fact that the recommendation of the Budget 
Bureau will completely wreck the vocational education program in California 
and many other States. 

I know many of the gentlemen in Congress believe that vocational training 
should be given our youth so that a large segment of school children might be 
attracted to the vocational fields early in life. I am sure the Members of Con 
gress who have studied the subject agree that the results heretofore received 
under the Vocational Education Act have justified the moneys expended many 
times over. I believe study of the subject will demonstrate that the vocational 
training funds might well be increased as part of the national defense effort 
rather than decreased. 
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Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, while we are filing statements, I would 
like to file a statement from Mr. Paul L. Roise, president of the Ili- 
nois Industrial Education Association, that was addressed to me. 
Representative Richard Hoffman joins me in this request. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


ILLINnots INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Cicero, Ill., March 2, 1951. 
Hon. F. E. Busery, M. C. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I understand that the President’s budget proposes to reduce the 
appropriation for vocational education by $10,000,000. Since I am vitally inter- 
ested in vocational education, I wrote to my Congressman and friend, Richard 
W. Hoffman of Berwyn, Ill. In his reply he recommended that I write directly 
to you and inform you that I am writing at his suggestion. 

The proposed $10,000,000 reduction in George-Barden funds for vocational 
education would mean a reduction of approximately $511,000 for the State of 
Tilinois. 

For the year 1950, there were 610 high schools in Illinois with vocational edu- 
eation programs which received Federal aid for such courses. The proposed 
reduction of $511,000 to Illinois would mean an average reduction of $837 per 
school for the 610 high schools with vocational programs. Six-hundred and ten 
of the seven-hundred and five high schools in Hlinois have federally aided voca- 
tional education programs. The reduction of Federal aid to the Chicago schools 
would be approximately $81,000. The reduction in Federal aid to the J. Sterling 
Morton High School and Junior College at Cicero, Ill, would be approximately 
$4,200. 

In 1917, the Congress of the United States passed the Vocational Education 
Act and appropriated Federal funds for the promotion and encouragement of 
vocational education in the fields of (1) agriculture, (2) trades and industry, 
(3) homemaking. Since that date, distributive education has been included as 
a vocational program. Illinois accepted the provisions of the Federal Vocational 
Act in 1918, and vocational programs have steadily increased until now 610 of 
the 705 high schools of the State have vocational courses with an enrollment, in 
1950, of 95,000 students, Throughout the past 32 years, local boards of education 
have established and enlarged their vocational education programs with full 
confidence that the Federal Government would continue to support the program 
which it started and encouraged. Those responsible for local school budgets and 
taxation depend upon the Federal funds which have been available for aiding the 
local school educational program. 

The withdrawal of $511,000 from the usual available funds for Illinois schools 
leaves the local schools in a precarious position. For example, the Chicago 
Board of Education would have to refigure its budget and secure an additional 
$81,000 of local taxes or discontinue a large part of their vocational program. 
In the face of the present emergency, the discontinuance of their vocational 
program would be a serious blow to the preparation of defense workers who 
are badly needed at the present time. 

Now, as never before, vocational education is contributing to the defense 
effort of the Nation in the fields of agriculture, trades and industry, home- 
making, and the distributive occupations. I hope that Congress will see fit to 
continue its financial help to the very effective program of vocational education 
which it created in 1917. By helping to restore the proposed $10,000,000 ent in 
the Federal vocational funds, you will be giving a valuable service to the 95,000 
young people and adults in Illinois who are attempting to prepare or improve 
themselves in productive occupations. Surely the improvement of the abilities 
and capacities of these workers will be an important factor in the long range 
as well as the immediate program of national security. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL L. Rotsr, 
President, Illinois Industrial Education Association. 


79807—51—pt. 4—22 
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VocaTIOoNAL EpucaTIon GRANTS 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has a letter here from Congressman 
Allen, of California, with some attachments, urging the committee to 
reverse the Budget action for 1952 on George-Barden funds. That 
correspondence will be received for the printed record. 

(The letters are as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED StTATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN E, FoGarry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Labor-Federal Security, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CoLitEaGuE: During the past few days I have received a number of 
communications noting the fact that the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Labor-Federal Security will hold a hearing on the vocational education 
budget. It is noted in some of the letters that $29 million was authorized by 
the 1946 act and that Congress has appropriated $19 million annually for the 
purposes authorized. Concern is now expressed over the proposal that. $10 
million of the $19 million be earmarked for the training of defense workers, 

I have received communications from the following persons: Roy E. Simpson, 
superintendent of public instruction, State of California; Wesley P. Smith, 
State director of vocational education; Esther Scofield, regional supervisor, 
homemaking education; Mrs. Mildred M. Brown, member, Berkeley Board of 
Education; A. B. Campbell, assistant superintendent in charge of educational 
services, Berkeley public schools; Margaret H. Pritchard, supervisor of home- 
making, Berkeley public schools; C. Edward Pedersen, principal, Berkeley 
Evening School; Spencer D. Benbow, assistant superintendent, Oakland public 
schools; Dale Walfron, director, adult and vocational education, Hayward Union 
High School District and president, California industrial education; Elizabeth 
MecFeely, legislative chairman, Oakland Teachers Association; H. E. Mountain, 
chairman, the Painting and Decorating Apprenticeship Committee of Alameda 
County; Carpenters Local Union No. 1622; Mrs. John S. Graham, Berkeley; and 
Gladys A. Mason, Sperry division, General Mills, Inc. 

I enclose copies of the letter of February 28 from Mr. Simpson, the letter of 
March 2 from Mrs. Brown, and the letter of March 1 from Mr. Campbell. The 
communications from the other persons mentioned are all in similar vein and 
request that no part of the proposed $19 million be earmarked for expenditure 
on specific war production training programs. 

It is respectfully requested that your committee consider the requests made 
by the persons whom I have listed and that, if appropriate, this letter with the 
enclosures be made a part of the record of the hearings. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WDUCATION, 
Sacramento, February 28, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. AtteN: On March 6, 1951, the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Federal Security Agency will hold a hearing on the vocational 
education budget. At that time the Federal Bureau of the Budget will recommend 
approximately the same appropriation for this purpose as has been made by 
Congress for the past 5 years, but at the same time the recommendation will be 
made that $10,000,000 of this appropriation be designated and “earmarked” for 
specific use in the training of defense workers. 

Such a diversion of funds from our regular vocational education program 
will be disastrous to the public schools of this State. We can ill afford a 
cut-back of more than $425,000 at a time when the demands for occupational 
training in this State are at an all-time high. 

it may be argued that defense or war training for industrial workers should 
take priority over the occupational training needs of our youngsters in school, 
but to me that is false economy. Such a diversion of funds from the original 
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purpose established by Congress is without precedence, and would immediately 
place in jeopardy the entire structure of the Federal-State-local cooperative 
program which has been one keynote to our economy for more than 30 years. 

We respectfully urge that you make every possible effort to restore the 
$10,000,000 to the vocational education appropriation for the purposes originally 
specified by Congress. Furthermore, we urge that necessary steps be taken 
immediately to make additional funds available for the support of defense train- 
ing now being provided thousands of workers by the public schools of this 
State. 

We will appreciate your assistance in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy E. Stupson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


3ERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, March 2, 1951. 
DEAR Mr. ALLEN: Proposed drastic cut in George-Barden home-making educa- 
tion funds is earnestly protested by large group of Berkeley citizens who realize 
that in these uncertain times of war preparedness, programs depending on these 
funds such as our parent-nursery centers lend greatly needed help to parents 
within their homes, Urge that you do everything possible to prevent curtail- 
ment. 
Very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) MiLprep M. Brown, 
Member, Berkeley Board of Education. 


3ERKELEY Purtic SCHOOLS, 
Berkeley, Calif., March 1, 1951. 


Mr. Joun J. ALLEN, Jr., : 
Representative from California, House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: As you know there is to be a hearing on the appropriation of 
funds for vocational education before the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Federal Security Agency on March 6, 1951. We are hopeful that 
you will be able to do something to show the subcommittee members that there 
is a real need for continuing the George-Barden appropriation for vocational 
education in its present form. 

It seems that the Bureau of the Budget has taken upon itself the responsi- 
bility of recommending to Congress that $10,000,000 of the total of $19,000,000 
for this vocational fund be earmarked for war-production training program. By 
such earmarking there would actually be a reduction in the amount,of money 
that is now available to the States for all sorts of activities in the vocational 
education field, including homemaking, parent education, distribution education, 
agriculture education, and trade and industrial education. It certainly does not 
seem the part of wisdom that a time like this when many of our people are 
subject to considerable strain because of the war or near-war conditions to take 
away from them opportunities to participate in classes in homemaking for 
adults, for example, which we find are of considerable importance to these 
people. By working at certain homemaking activities including discussions of 
the needs of children in the family, many of these women are given important 
help and guidance in terms of their own thinking and actions, as well as in 
guiding those of other family members. 

We certainly do not question the importance of setting aside moneys for war 
production training programs. We found during World War II that these 
training programs were of great importance in promoting production so sorely 
needed Curing the war period. However, it does seem that a well and firmly 
established phase of education should not be penalized in order that a war pro- 
duction-training program might be furthered. It would seem that our tremen- 
dous national budget would include opportunity to appropriate the necessary 
funds for war production training in addition to the already firmly established 
vocational training program. 

Again IT ask that you do all you can to further the interests of vocational 
education by helping the subcommittee indicated above to see that the impor- 
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tant activities now provided for under the George-Barden fund should not be 
curtailed. 
Sincerely, 
A. B. CAMPBELL, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Educational Services, 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Schwabe, did you have something on this item 
at this point ? 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here from Congressman 
McDonough, of California, enclosing a letter from the California 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Simpson, which he would 
appreciate having the committee consider. I was going to ask that it 
be included in the record, but since you have just “included a similar 
letter sent to the committee by Congressman Allen, I see no particular 
need to include it again here. 

Mr. Focarty. Very well. I think one insertion will suffice. 


VocaTIonNAL Epucation GRANTS 


We have with us Congressman Shelley, of California, who wishes 
> . 
to present a statement on vocational education funds for 1952. Mr. 
Shelley, you may proceed. 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Suetitey. Mr. Chairman, I have requested permission to appeai 
before your subcommittee to express strong opposition to the proposed 
$10,000,000 cut in the appropriations for vocational education pur- 
poses. I know what such a cut would do to that program—it would 
simply tear the heart out of it. The proposal that this $10,000,000 be 
applied instead to provide classes for defense job-training purposes 
would in no way soften the blow to our established vocational educa- 
tion classes for high-school students. Defense job training is no sub- 
stitute for basic instruction leading to the making of a skilled crafts- 
man. That kind of training is only a short-cut method of providing 
pinch hitters—it doesn’t m ake a real mechanic. 

Before going further I should like to give you a little background 
to clarify for you my qualifications to discuss this subject. In the first 
place I was until recently an official in the labor movement in San 
Francisco and ( ‘alifornia, ‘holding such positions for over 13 years. As 
secretary of the San Francisco ‘Labor Council and president of the 
California State Federation of Labor my work brought me into very 
close contact with setting up and operating apprenticeship and voca- 
tional education programs. Further, as a member of the California 
State Senate, I authored the California apprentice training Jaw in 
1939. I have followed the development of such programs very closely 
and have helped in their development and operation where I could. 
Consequently, I hold the strong conviction that no action should be 
taken which will impair their operation or interfere with their aim 
of producing skilled craftsmen, fully grounded in the skills of the 
various trades. 

It is, essentially, the lack of enough vocational education and ap- 
prentice training programs which makes hit-or-miss “defense train- 
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ing” courses necessary on a large scale. If the skilled trades were 
not allowed to die out through lack of training facilities we would 
have a far larger backlog of craftsmen to draw on for emergencies. 
The vocational education programs administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation in the Federal Security Agency have made a good beginning 
toward restoring this training in skills among our young people. It 
is true that the goals visualized and authorized in the George-Bar- 
den Act of 1946 have never been fully realized simply because Con- 
gress has failed to appropriate annually the full amounts necessary. 
Congress originally authorized a $29,000,000 annual expenditure of 
Federal funds. Since 1946 only $19,000,000 has been appropriated 
annually for the school training programs. To cut this down now, 
when the need is greater and the programs are only well under way, 
would hamstring the entire vocational education system. It would 
make it impossible to extend it to schools not yet participating. It 
would force many school systems now partially supporting training 
courses to drop them, because their financial structures would not 
allow them to take on the added burden caused by withdrawal of 
Federal funds. These school shops and instructors provided the basis 
for much of the defense job training in World War II. To crimp 
their operations now, when more extensive facilities may be needed 
in the near future, would be short-sighted and foolish. It would make 
far more expensive the defense job training for adults which may be 
necessary, since the school shops and classes used as a basis would 
be nonexistent in many areas. 

Any cut in vocational education funds now should be avoided. 
The idea of reassignment of these funds to defense training programs 
at any time should be discarded. If a later showing is made that a 
separate defense job training program is needed, and up to this 
time no such showing has been made, then Congress can appropriate 
the funds necessary for the purpose without crippling a vital exist- 
ing service. If funds are withdrawn I know that many California 
school systems could not continue their vocational education courses 
at all. Many others would be forced to curtail them. The San Fran- 
cisco unified school district has protested the proposed cuts to me, 
citing the additional financial burden and stating that they cannot 
carry on “unless we get some financial assistance from other sources.” 
I am sure that the same situation prevails all over the United States. 

I therefore, strongly urge that the full amount of $19,000,000, and 
more if possible, as recommended to the Bureau of the Budget, be 
appropriated for the vocational educational programs of the Office of 
Education for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Shelley. The committee will give 
the matter very careful consideration. 
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TurspaAy, Marcu 6, 1951. 
CHILDREN’s Bureav GRANTS 


WITNESS 


MRS. THEODOR OXHOLM, CHAIRMAN OF SPOKESMEN FOR CHIL- 
DREN, INC. 


Mr. Foearry. Mrs. Oxholm, you are chairman of Spokesmen for 
Children ? 

Mrs. Oxnoim. My statement is not very long. 

Mr. Focarry. You have appeared before us previously ? 

Mrs. OxHoitm. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Focarry. We will be very pleased to have you read it at this 
time. 

Mrs. Oxnoitm. I appreciate you giving me this time to talk about 
the appropriations for grants-in-aid to the States for children under 
title V of the Social Security Act and the Children’s Bureau budget. 

Only 6 months ago Congress raised the ceilings on grants-in-aid 
to the States to $41,500,000, after many hearings and much serious 
consideration of the need. The picture hasn’t changed much except 
that there are many thousands more children than there were last 
August and we know now that we must prepare for a long pull instead 
of a quick success against Communist aggression. In the long pull, 
what will be our greatest strength, our biggest resource for manpower ? 
For brains? For winning the struggle? The answer is easy: with 
a war only 8 months old, we are already reaching out for boys 18 
years old to help us—to fight for us and win. Three years from now, 
5, even 8 years from now, we will still be reaching for the 18-year-olds, 
and by that time we will have taken all the 19-to-25’ers. So, the 18- 
year-old boys will be our best source of manpower. Those boys are 
now 15, 13, 10. They are kids. They are growing up the way we 
want them to, or the way we don’t care how they grow up. I think 
it is a responsibility of Government to care how these kids grow up— 
to care because the Nation is going to have to depend on them in war 
and peace—to care because the kids are willing and ready to make the 
best of the life we make for them; and, if it isn’t a good life, that’s 
our responsibility as a Nation. 

Now, many voluntary agencies are doing a wonderful job helping 
children and their families. It is one of the great strengths in this 
country. And many public agencies are doing an equally good job. 
Possibly the biggest asset of a public agency is that it can afford to 
reach out and help children in remote places, and in many crowded 
places where there are lots of people and problems and little money. 
T have had first-hand experience with children in rural areas because 
IT have lived on a farm most of my life. Even in my home State, New 
York, there are not any private agencies affluent enough to reach out 
and help the kids in rural areas. That is where these grants-in-aid 
to the States come in. They make it possible for a State to develop 
services for children; and, believe me, they are needed. I have seen 
healthy looking 4-vear-olds make their first visit to a dental clinic and 
need 23 fillings and 6 extractions—extractions of little black stumps 
of teeth that were too far gone to fill. Once their teeth were put in 
shape and the kids and their mothers taught how to care for them and 
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the importance of good diet, new cavities became rare, and the second 
teeth came in healthy and needed few fillings. 

I have seen dozens of eager mothers bring their babies into a child- 
health clinic, maintained first by the State with Federal aid and later 
by the county with State aid; and month by month, year by year, I 
have watched those babies grow straight and strong and rosy because 
they were getting good care. Incidentally, the clinics that provided 
pediatricians always had a much larger attendance than those that 
were staffed by general practitioners. One of the facts that came out 
of the recent fact-finding reports of the White House Conference on 
Children was that 50 percent of a pediatrician’s patients are well chil- 
dren. So, there must be something in special care for children. 

I have seen the benefits of good child-welfare services, too—another 
product of grants-in-aid to the States. One family I know has 
adopted two children through a State agency. Because a careful 
study was made of all the factors involved—the family, the type of 
home, the needs of the children—the adoptions have been eminently 
successful. The boy was taken at 514 at the time of adoption and had 
been so mistreated by a stepmother that for the whole first year with 
his new family he never once laughed out loud. Today, at 19, he is 
one of the finest, best adjusted young men you could meet anywhere. 
He wants to be a minister, but he is going into the Army because he 
believes he can be of more help later on to the men who are soldiers 
now if he has fought side by side with them and shared their problems. 

I know, too, of a couple who have taken in three boys to board. A 
boarding home has many problems that an adoption does not have, 
but this couple know how to give kids a good home, and the public 
agency that placed the boys knew how to choose the right kind of 
couple. The oldest boy went into the Navy in the last war. He soon 
started sending home savings bonds. Bonds for himself? No. They 
were all made payable to his boarding-home mother. When the war 
was over, she gave them back to him; but she was more pleased with 
his show of affection and confidence than almost anything else that 
ever happened to her. That is the kind of care grants-in-aid promote, 
whether its for maternal and child health or child-welfare services or 
crippled children. Whatever the child’s trouble, he has a better chance 
to become a normal, healthy man or woman because of the services 
developed by the States with these Federal grants-in-aid and the 
high standards set by the Children’s Bureau. 

I give you these examples of healthy development because they are 
the goal we want for all the children in this country. I don’t see 
how we can look to these young people for help—for the possible 
sacrifice of their young lives—how we can ask anything of them with 
a clear conscience, unless during the short span of their childhood we 
have done the best we can to make them physically, mentally, and 
morally sound and strong. We only have one chance with each child, 
and it is today, not tomorrow, not next year, not 1961. 

I pointed out the great difference between child-health clinics staffed 
by pediatricians as compared to general practitioners. Also, the sue- 
cess with dependent children who were carefully placed. They are 
examples of the high returns we get when we set high standards for 
‘are and personnel. This is where my second point comes in. The 
States need more help than they get from the present Children’s Bu- 
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reau staff, and I believe they should have it. The Senate last year 
approved the extra $179,000 the Children’s Bureau requested to ex- 
pand their services, and the House turned it down. I think it was 
poor economy. I do not understand how anyone can think it is 
economical for this country to disregard a dearth of services for 
children when we know (1) the services produce top quality; (2) we 
‘can no longer afford to waste our manpower, and (3) that to do a 
half-hearted job will produce a half-hearted result. There is no time 
left for a half-hearted effort. I believe we must go all-out in our 
effort to produce able-bodied young men and women. It will take all 
of the $41,500,000 that Congress agreed on only 6 months ago to do 
it. I recommend to you that you make the full appropriations for 
these services now. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Heprick. That is a very nice statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mrs. Oxholm. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 
GRANTS FOR ScHoo, ConsTRUCTION 


WITNESS 


OSCAR V. ROSE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MIDWEST CITY, 
OKLA. 


Mr. Heprick. Mr. Rose, do you havea prepared statement ? 


Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heprick. Suppose you go ahead with it. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you. I am Oscar V. Rose, superintendent of 
schools at Midwest City, Okla., and certainly I wish to thank this sub- 
committee, and especially the distinguished Congressman from Okla- 
homa, Mr. Schwabe, for an opportunity to be heard in behalf of the 
thousands of school children throughout this Nation whose educational 
opportunity is vitally connected with activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, especially our defense activities. I am also a member of 
the board of directors of the American Parents’ Committee, an incor- 
porated, nonprofit, public-service association working for better con- 
ditions for children, nationally and locally. As a member of this 
board of directors, I solicited the support of this organization for 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, and again this spring I asked the 
committee’s support for additional appropriations to carry out the 
provisions of these laws. In response to this request, Mr. George 
Hecht, chairman, asked me to represent the committee in this regard. 

It is, however, as a local school superintendent in one of the areas 
most heavily impacted because of a Federal installation that I wish my 
testimony considered. My testimony, I hope, will help to justify 
adequate appropriations for Public Laws 815 and 874, which were 
enacted during the Eighty-first Congress to provide Federal assist- 
ance to schools whose pupil load has been increased because of Federal 
activities. Since it appears that the appropriation made for Public 
Law 815 during the Eighty-first Congress, as fell as that now being 
considered by this committee, is the most inadequate, my testimony 
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will be largely in support of an appropriation for this one of the two 
laws. It will also serve to point out the necessity for continued ade- 
quate appropriation for Public Law 874. Upon the permission of the 
clerk of this subcommittee, Mr. Wilson, I have also invited Mr. Walter 
E. Stebbins, superintendent of the Mad River Porn Schools, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Mr. Gordon H. Garrett, superintendent of schools, 
North Charleston, S. C., to present further testimony supporting this 
same cause; also, Mr. C. 1 McFadden, superintendent of schools, 
Moses Lake, Wash., which is so far away we did not try to get any- 
body here, but he is here from that great distance, and we would like 
for the subcommittee to hear him also. I also have a statement from 
Mr. Hiram A. Davis, superintendent of schools of the town of North 
Kingstown, R. I., the home State of the distinguished chairman of 
this subcommittee. Unless Congressman Fogarty wishes to offer this 
statement himself, I will be glad to include it in my testimony. I see 
Mr. Fogarty is not here. 

Mr. Heprick. No; he had to attend another committee meeting this 
morning. 

Mr. McoGrarn. An appropriations committee on defense funds. 

‘Mr. Rosr. When I came to Midwest City in 1943 there were slightly 
over 200 children in attendance at the three small rural schools of the 
area. Now in this same area, which comprises the Midwest City school 
system, there are more than 4,100 children in the schools daily. Ac- 
cording to a careful parent-employment check made twice during 
the present school year, there were 83.3 percent of the study body 
that results from the operation of the Oklahoma City air matériel 
area and Tinker Air Force Base, located wholly within the school 
district and employing over 18,500 persons, exclusive of military per- 
sonnel. This entire installation, representing many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars invested by the Federal Government, is completely 
tax-exempt. 

In Oklahoma, as in most other States, industry fits into the tax pat- 
tern and shares in financing the cost of the local school program. 
Along with business and residential property, more especially is this 
true in regard to the construction of school facilities. The homes in 
the Midwest City School District, being privately owned, provide 
their normal part in meeting this need but it is utterly impossible for 
them to make up the loss resulting from nontaxable, federally owned 
industrial property. Take any large city and exempt the industrial 
property from taxation and you will have a similar condition. You 
know how hopeless and helpless such a city would be in providing the 
needed school facilities. Again, you take a rural community and 
exempt the land, which is the industry of that community, from taxa- 
tion and you will find a parallel impossibility such as school districts 
like Midwest City have faced throughout the past 8 years. 

This condition has resulted in hundreds of thousands of school chil- 
dren either being placed on half-day sessions or in overcrowded, make- 
shift, temporary classrooms; 8,500 children, resulting from Federal 
activity in 20 Oklahoma schools which have made applications under 
Public Law 815, are in need of standard school facilities. This short- 
age of school facilities affects the other 27,000 children, the normal 
load, in these school districts because they must share their buildings 
with this extra federally caused pupil load. 
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In the Midwest. City School District, 56 percent or 2,500 children 
are in substandard buildings. In this group over 650 children. are 
housed in an old, abandoned, temporary building, located on the Fed- 
eral installation, within one-fourth mile of the main runway, and 
they must be hauled to and from the city to this building daily. Cer- 
tainly the Federal Government is assuming a tremendous hazard for 
the safety of such an arrangement. It is one of the means, however, 
by which we have met the need for school buildings up to date. ‘Two 
hundred additional children are housed in makeshift classrooms such 
as partitioned hallways and other areas never intended for classroom 
space. One year, when we changed from using coal to natural gas, it 
was necessary to place a classroom in the coal bin for the entire year, 
and unless Federal assistance can be obtained in time for additional 
classrooms to be constructed before the opening of school in Septem- 
ber, we may expect to resume the use of this coal bin. One thousand 
one hundred and fifty pupils are housed in strictly temporary class- 
rooms constructed from Army barracks obtained following World 
War IT, and another 500 are crowded into classroom space in excess 
of the normal capacity. 

That analyzes the 2,500 of our children. 

It would seem that the children who are to defend our country 
against future aggression and foreign ideologies are entitled to better 
school facilities than this. Since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
hundreds of our high-school graduates and students during this school 
year have answered the call to our Nation’s defense. Yet those same 
boys never had a decent classroom since their parents came to Midwest 
City to help win World War IT and to maintain our national defense 
since that time. I am sure that this same condition maintains in over 
a thousand other communities throughout our country, certainly to 
a more or less degree. 

I have some pictures showing the type of temporary buildings we 
are required to use, and shall be happy to leave these with the clerk 
of the subcommittee, if you would like to have them. 

The effort put forth by these districts to meet this need is, also, well 
illustrated by the schoo] district in which I work. In 1948 all the 
children were housed in standard buildings, the school district was 
free of bonded debt, and there was no necessity for any tax levy for 
school facilities. In 1945 the maximum bond under the Oklahoma 
Constitution was voted and each year since that time an additional 
bond issue has been authorized by the voters in the maximum amount 
allowable due to increased tax rolls and payments on previous bond 
issues—that is, as you pay off a bond issue, that gives you more 
capacity—auntil at the present time less than $3,000 of bonded capacity 
remains under the constitutional limit. In addition to this bond effort, 
a 5-mill building levy, which is the maximum under law, has been 
voted each year. Through this extreme local effort, our citizens have 
not only provided school facilities for the nonfederally caused growth, 
and that is about 650 pupils, but 27 percent of the present pupil load 
which is federally caused. There are, however, 59 percent or 2,500 
pupils remaining without standard school facilities and the school 
district has no further resources with which to provide them. In meet- 
ing the need, as this school has grown throughout the past 8 years, 
the school district has provided a total of $436,000 and the Federal 
Government has Ronse only $311,000 or 40 percent of what has 
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been paid up to date. Yes, 88 percent of this growth is attributed to 
the Federal installation within the school district and only 12 percent 
is attributed to non-Federal activities. 

One need only to compare the growth of the schools making appli- 
cation under Public Laws 874 and 815 to the normal growth in the 
schools of the Nation to know that an unusual problem exists. Com- 
pared to a normal Nation-wide growth of 3.4 percent from 1939 to the 
beginning of the present year, these federally affected schools have 
experienced a growth averaging over 46 percent. This statement of 
comparison is takeri from the records of the United States Office of 
Education and a report of a survey placed in the Congressional Record 
on February 21, 1949. The report was placed in the Record by Senator 
Magnuson, of Washington. Oklahoma experienced a 19-percent loss 
in school population during this period while the 20 Oklahoma schools 
referred to in this testimony show an increase in excess of 30 percent ; 
this added together would be 49 for Oklahoma, zero for Oklahoma as 
a whole. During this same time the Midwest City school has been 
called upon to care for an increase of 1,750 percent, slightly in excess 
of that. Even this fiscal year, because of the stepped-up defense pro- 
gram following the Korean situation, the average daily attendance 
has increased by more than 1,000 pupils. 

Right on that line, actually the first semester we had 993 pupils each 
day more than we had during the last school year, so at this present 
time it has reached about 1,000 because we grow almost daily. Such an 
increase is greater than the entire pupil load in 95 percent of the 
school districts in Oklahoma. That is, we have set up school this 
year for as many pupils as there are in over 95 percent of the school 
districts of the State that have been operating since statehood or before 
statehood. Certainly, no normal tax pattern can be expected to care 
for such a situation. 

The Federal Government does pay tax, indirectly, to maintain 
schools and to construct school buildings in districts far removed from 
those which are called upon to provide educational facilities for the 
children of its employees. Through the procurement of the many 
and varied supplies, services, equipment, spare parts, and so forth, 
necessary in the operation of its activities, the tax item of cost to the 
supplying private sources is paid by the Federal Government. That 
some of this “tax cost” supports the local school where the private 
industry or supplier is located is unquestioned. To illustrate this 
point, we find that the Oklahoma City air matériel area located in the 
Midwest City school district, purchases over a half million dollars 
worth of electric current annually from the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., whose plant is located in another school district about 8 miles 
from Midwest City. The records of this company show that 21.5 
cents of each of its revenue dollars goes for taxes. This particular 
company pays, and this is from the county records, 65 percent of the 
local school taxes of the school district in which its plant is located 
even though only a very small percent of the pupil load results from 
its operation. A contribution of less than 5 percent of that being 
provided by this privately owned industry under the same Oklahoma 
pattern of taxation would meet the need of the Midwest City school 
district. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 were developed after many schools were 
visited and an on-the-spot investigation made by a congressional com- 
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mittee. Testimony from hundreds of school officials was taken and 
assembled. After much study and consideration, both branches of 
the Congress enacted these laws with little or not opposition and the 
United States Office of Education has done an excellent job in setting 
up administrative procedures under the terms of these two laws. The 
school officials have made a careful check and record of their federally 
connected pupils—we have a card of every pupil in the school showing 
the employment of the parent from 1943—and from this information 
they have prepared and submitted applications. I am not familiar 
with the Nation-wide total need for appropriation, but I understand 
that the appropriations made by your full committee during the 
Eighty-first Congress were more nearly adequate for Public Law 874 
than for Public Law 815. Such a result was expected for a number of 
reasons—I do not mean any criticism because of that. Less data was 
available to determine the need under Public Law 815. More time 
would elapse prior to the need of actual cash for construction. Plans 
for construction, as well as the local district’s share of the funds would 
have to be made. Thus, an appropriation of only $46,500,000 was 
made to activate this law. : 

I am sure that the United States Office of Education has furnished 
this subcommittee with testimony showing the present need under 
both of these laws, as well as the readiness of the school districts to 
proceed with construction under Public Law 815 insofar as their 
responsibility is concerned. It is a known fact at the present time 
that the $46,500,000 appropriation made during the last session is woe- 
fully inadequate and that unless a substantial supplemental appro- 
priation is made at once no relief from the present doolonabls ok of 
school facilities can be expected at the opening of school next Septem- 
ber. In fact, these conditions will be much worse because of the ex- 
pansion of present defense installations and the establishments of 
others. 

Almost daily we find in the papers a request for additional em- 
ployees. Over 5,000 employees have been added since June. 

Of the 20 Oklahoma schools submitting applications to date under 
Public Law 815 and qualifying for entitlements in excess of $5,000,000, 
only 1, and that happens to be our school, and perhaps 2, can expect 
an allotment under the priority system which it is necessary for the 
United States Office of Education to set up under the terms of the law 
due to a lack of adequate funds, and these schools can expect less than 
25 percent of their entitlements. Slightly more than 1,000 of the more 
than 8,500 pupils definitely resulting from Federal activity can hope 
for any improvement in their present school facilities unless a supple- 
mental appropriation is made at once. Also, unless an appropriation 
larger than the $50,000,000 recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
is made for the next fiscal year, very little additional help can be ex- 
pected during that time. Even $50,000,000 per year will not take care 
of the annual increase—now, this is a guess but I believe it will prove 
to be true—in need due to the increasing Federal activities, much 
less provide funds with which to meet the accumulated need resulting 
from and since World War IT. 

It is sincerely hoped that the testimony given ‘here today may 
serve to encourage this subcommittee to recommend and support, 
before the full committee and the Congress, an appropriation ade- 
quate to meet the need authorized under both Public Laws 815 and 
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874, as shown by appro oved applications and other supporting data 
on file in the United States Office of Education. Again, I thank you 
for the privilege of appearing here today and if there are any further 
questions, I shall be happy to give any further light I can on this 
most serious national problem. 

Now, I have some pictures here we would like to have you glance 
at which simply show you the type of buildings we have. 

(Photographs were exhibited and described. ) 

Mr. Roser. There is one other thought I have to say about these 
buildings. None of these temporary buildings have toilet facilities 
for them, which simply means that when you have in the permanent 
building toilet facilities for 300 children and none for the 300 to 500 
children in the temporary buildings, then it means that the toilet facili- 
ties furnished for 300 must suffice for all of the children. 

Mr. Heprick. How long has this Federal installation been at Mid- 
west City ? 

Mr. Rose. I think they started the buildings about 1941. The first 
one was occupied, I believe, in the spring of 1942, in Midwest. 

Mr. Heprick. What did Midwest City amount to before that ? 

Mr. Roser. Well, it was a wheatfield. 

Mr. Hepricx. I see. 

Mr. Scnwapne. It is just a little way from Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Rose. It is about 9 miles from Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Heprick. In other words, this installation gives you a pros- 
perous community, as far as money and wages are concerned—more 
prosperous than before. 

Mr. Rose. Yes, that is right; and those people get the normal Fed- 
eral wages, whatever they are. 

Mr. Heprick. The people of your community would not be willing 
to see the Federal installation removed from there; would they ? 

Mr. Roser. Well, I would say “No”; that is right. 

Mr. Heprick. In other words, it has been very beneficial to your 
community—this development. 

Mr. Rose. Well, I would say it has been more beneficial to the 
metropolitan area and the State of Oklahoma than it has to our 
immediate community. But certainly no one would like to say that 
he would like to see it a ghost town, which certainly it would be 
if the Federal installation were removed, no question about that. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Rose, most or a lot of these residences are modest 
residences; are they not ? 

Mr. Roser. Oh, yes; they all are. 

Mr. Scrwane. None of them is palatial or expensive ? 

Mr. Rosr. Most of them were built under, I believe it was title— 
well, I do not remember. My own home was built in 1942, and I 
think the original sale price was $4,700. That is the type of building; 
nothing expensive. 

Mr. Scuwabr. And yours was among the better class of buildings; 
was it not? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwaser. And since that time there have not been built any 
more expensive buildings to speak of, there ? 

Mr. Rosr. No; I suspect there are less than a dozen homes in the 
school district above this level. Now, the school district comprises 28 
square miles, but in the entire school district they are all on that level. 
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Mr. Scuwase. The school district comprising 28 square miles 
includes this Federal installation ¢ 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwane. And does it comprise a large segment ? 

Mr. Rose. Well, as far as area, it comprised, up to June, about 4 
square miles. They have recently bought considerable more land to 
extend the runway for large planes and put. the new radar-control] 
program in there. I suspect they bought a section or maybe two sec- 
tions of land in the last 6 months, 

Mr. Scuwase. The town has about what population now ? 

Mr. Rose. The town itself, about 15,000. 

Mr. Scuwane. Is it incorporated ? 

Mr. Rose. Yes; it is an incorporated town. The fact is that we 
have three incorporated towns within our school district. 

Mr. Scuwase. But they are all in the same school district. 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Scuwase. And each of these incorporated towns and perhaps 
some other areas have some trading centers? 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir; we have two—one fairly good-sized shopping 
center and one that I guess has three or four stores in it, the smaller 
one. 

Mr. Scrwase. And those stores pay taxes? 

Mr. Rose. They pay their normal taxes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Ad valorem taxes on their real estate owned, and on 
the stock and merchandise ¢ 

Mr. Roser. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. And, of course, there is considerable income there 
from sales tax which prevails in Oklahoma. That goes to the State 
government; does it not ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwapne. And you do not get any direct benefit from that sales 
tax? 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. For the school district. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. Now, for instance, this may illustrate 
the picture. In Oklahoma there is about $5,000 or $6,000 taxable 
value back of each child. That is the average. Midwest City before 
the war had about $5,300. At the present time it is less than $1,300 
per child and at the same time the valuation of the district is 10 
times more—rather, the pupils have increased 100 times and the 
valuation has increased about 10 times, so you have this great dis- 
parity between that valuation increase and this resulting $1,300 for 
each child. 

Mr. Scuware. Appreximately, what is the population of Midwest 
City and these other incorporated towns in your school district who 
are employees of the Government itself? 

Mr. Rose. I would say about the same as the children. I do not 
have any data on that, but 83 percent of our children are federally 
connected, as shown by a specific individual card system on each 
child. . 

Mr. Scuwape. You do not mean to say for the record, then, that 
83 percent of all of the 15,000 people in Midwest City and the added 
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population of these incorporated towns are employees of the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Rose. Well, no; I do not think it will run that high. 

Mr. Scuwase. You mean 83 percent of those who work, or the 
breadwinners from that population; do you not ? 

Mr. Rose. 83 percent of the children. Now, in some cases the child 
has both of his parents working there; but we make our card system 
on the children only. 

Mr. Scuwane. Do I understand you to say, then, that 83 percent 
of the population of Midwest City works for the Government in this 
Government installation ? 

Mr. Rosr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwape. Well, what do you mean / 

Mr. Rose. I would say about 65 percent of Midwest City. Now, 
when we get out into the outlying territories, it will not run as high. 
Maybe a better figure would be somewhere between 50 and 60 percent 
of the community. 

Mr. Scuwase. And the rest of the employees of this Government 
installation come from the surrounding country in all directions / 

Mr. Rose. That is right; they may even come from Shawnee. 

Mr. Scuwase. As far away as 40 miles. 

Mr. Rose. That is right—Shawnee, Pauls Valley, Edmond, the 
other side of Oklahoma City, and in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Scnwase. Oklahoma City is only about 9 miles away. 

Mr. Rose. That is right; and the Government has built a four- 
lane highway from Oklahoma City to the plant. 

Mr. Scuwase. To handle the traffic. 

Mr. Roser. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwasne. Now, you said that the enrollment in your schools 
increased about 900 for the first semester of the current school year. 

Mr. Rose. Over that; 993, to be exact, over last year. 

Mr. Scuwase. Almost 1,000 over the preceding school year. 

Mr. Roser. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. How are you handling that situation ? 

Mr. Rose. All right. During the summer we still had some lumber 
and we bought, I think it was, 14 of these old buildings. They were 
garages, there was a bay in them, all in Camp Chaffee, Ark., last 
April. We bought them and tore them down and moved them over 
and built additional classrooms, and then of course we crowded our 
classrooms; and out of our own funds we built 12 classrooms during 
this year in July and moved in at Christmas. That eased the situation 
and that will mean they will each take care of from 35 to 40 children 
per class. 

Mr. Scuwase, Then as far as facilities of a temporary nature are 
concerned you are comparatively well off; in the matter of expenses 
under Public Law 874 you got more money than you then anticipated 
you would get—or what is the situation? Is that a rather flexible 
program ? 

Mr. Rosr. Yes, sir. Public Law 874 is for maintenance and ecur- 
rent operating expenses. There are, of course, four subsections— 
sections 3 (a), 3 (b), and then sections 4 (a) and 4 (b). Section 
3 (a) is children who live on Federal property whose parents also 
work on Federal property. 

Mr. Scuwase. That does not apply to your situation. 
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Mr. Rose. No. Section 3 (b) is children who live off Federal 
property but whose parents work on Federal property, and that, 1s 
where I think 2,000 of our pupils fit in. Then, section 4 (a) is for 
growth this particular year; and section 4 (b) is what we term 
residual growth or, say, working for a contractor—for instance the 
contractor that is now building the buildings over there, has brought 
in a lot of children of employees. 

Mr. Scuwase. You mean buildings on this Government installa- 
tion; is that not right? 

Mr. Rosr. Yes, sir; that is for section 4 (b) children and of course 
we received an allotment or rather an entitlement of $388,000 for this 
year’s operating expenses. We have received one-half as real money. 

Mr. Scuwase. You say it is a flexible program. 

Mr. Roser. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwane. There is a flexrbility allowed in the law and in the 
administration of the law. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. To take care of this added load. 

Mr. Roser. That is right; for operating expense. As I said before, 
we all think that the appropriation for Public Law 874 is approxi- 
mately adequate—well, nobody knows yet, but it is certainly not in the 
degree of inadequacy as the other law. 

Mr. Scuwase. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Rose, I folowed your statement very carefully 
but I fail to find any mention in your statement as to what the State 
of Oklahoma has done or contributed to your problem in regard to 
furnishing school facilities. 

Mr. Roser. They have done nothing. Oklahoma at the present time 
or in the past has never had any State-financed school-construction 
program. Now, I think there are about 16 or maybe 18 States that 
have gone into the school-construction business at the State level, but 
Oklahoma is not one of those and it has, as I say, done nothing. 

Mr. Bussey. My next question is, What have the members of your 
school district done to interest the State legislature in a program of 
assistance to this problem ? 

Mr. Rose. Nothing more than to keep the State department of edu- 
cation informed of our problem. It has never been our board of edu- 
cation’s position to try to individually pass school laws. That is a 
good question and it is one that we are faced with; but we have taken 
the position that one school district within the State cannot disrupt 
the pattern of that State. Whether it is right or wrong I do not 
know, but I think we would be rather hopeless in attempting to get 
the State of Oklahoma to do something at Midwest City that it would 
not or had not done before in Oklahoma; even though everybody 
recognizes that that installation is of value to the State. But, there 
has been nothing done. 

Mr. Busney. Then I take it from your statement that there are other 
States that have adopted programs to help out the situation and 
thereby disrupted their State programs. 

Mr. Rosr. No. I do not know of any State that has made State pro- 
vision for these schools, specifically. If they have a general State 
construction program then, of course, these schools share in it in what- 
ever share is set up for it; but I know of no State that has specifically 
attempted to meet the problem of federally affected schools. 
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Mr. Bussey. Well, the State certainly benefits? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. By this Federal facility in that location; financially, 
I mean? 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should they not be willing to share part of the 
cost of this program, then ? 

Mr. Roser. Well, I could say only this, that the State benefits from, 
just. to use an instance, the two packing plants, Armour and Wilson ; 
but at the same time the State does not exempt them from taxation. 
From all industries, the oil companies and the others, the State bene- 
fits from them, but at the same time that industry pays its normal 
share of the State taxes in addition to its employees’ share of the taxes. 

Mr. Bussey. In your statement you say that the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co, pays 65 percent of the local school taxes of the school dis- 
trict in which its plant is located. They derive a certain amount of 
revenue, according to your statement, from this Midwest school dis- 
trict from the Federal installation. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Rost. You mean the company does? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, the company, and the city of Oklahoma from 
the taxes they get from the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 

Mr. Rose. That is right, and we say we would be a very wealthy 
district if the industry in our district were privately owned. And the 
reason I said 65 percent for the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. is that 
it has 65 percent of the valuation of the district and therefore any 
levy put on it results in 65 percent of the taxes being paid by that 
company. Nevertheless, the employees of that company pay the 
Oklahoma income tax and they pay the sales tax; they do the same 
things as the employees at the Federal installation, but the installa- 
tion itself does not do anything. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the State sales tax? 

Mr. Rosr. Two percent. We feel this installation in our district is 
an industry, a big business, and if it were private, I repeat, we would 
be very well off. 

Mr. Bussey. I presume like in most States the sales tax is earmarked 
for special purposes. 

Mr. Ross. It is earmarked for old-age assistance. Originally it 
was passed for school funds but in the last 10 or 15 years it was ear- 
marked for old-age assistance. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been done to get part of the sales-tax money 
for school assistance ? 

Mr. Rose. Well, there has been a lot of heckling about it but the 
old-age lobby is bigger than the school bloc on the State level. 

Mr. Bussey. For your benefit, Mr. Rose, I happen to be one of those 
Members of Congress that believes in State rights and I am trying in 
every way possible to get the States to see their responsibility instead 
of coming to the Federal Government for everything. Also, I have 
pointed out to other people appearing before this committee that ac- 
cording to business standards the Federal Government is bankrupt 
by its big debt, while many States are in very solvent condition. Some 
States do not even have a bond issue of a dollar; and still they come 
here begging the Federal Government for money, and in my thinking 
it does not make sense. 
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Mr. Rose. Of course, on the other hand, the Federal Government 
has a big operation. Now, maybe it ought to be done by private en- 
terprise. But certainly the school officials of Midwest City and other 
schools did not have anything to do with the way it was done; and we 
just cannot spend $70,000,000,000 in any kind of enterprise without 
creating local school problems. 

Now, I know one of the latest industries in Oklahoma was Firestone 
rubber plant, yet they are not going to be granted freedom from re- 
sponsibility to the community just because they came in and supplied 
a payroll. They were not guaranteed anything like that, yet they did 
that. Mr. Stebbin’s.testimony touches on the question of the cham- 
ber of commerce seeking these installations, which they do, and they 
will heckle their Congressman to get it and maybe defeat him if he 
does not, and they will put them in a school district and remove them 
from local responsibility, and then the children pay the pricegand I 
guess it is just one of those imperfections that exist in society that 
results from what you might say is the impossibility of equalizing the 
whole of human endeavors, and so it occurs to me that if a military 
installation is of national value and contributes to national defense, 
then its costs should be nationally paid; all of them. 

In other words, I see no difference between paying for, we will say, 
a new road to that installation, and paying for the education of all the 
children that that industry, that installation, brings into that locality. 
I guess maybe I am prejudiced. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it you would agree that all communities should 
be treated alike, and there should not be any discrimination where a 
Federal installation is imposed on a community. 

Mr. Roser. Very definitely, and that is why I do not think they should 
discriminate against us in educating these 8,500 pupils while other 
communities in the State of Oklahoma and the State take the value 
that accrues from the installation and the operation of it. 

I think that is the greatest discrimination of all, the putting of an 
installation in a community which is a big business that does not have 
any responsibility to that community, whereas a business no larger, say 
a business that comes to Oklahoma City like Roberson Steel Co. or 
Capital Steel Co. or the refineries—take a refinery that comes into a 
community and sells its products everywhere, it brings in the money to 
that community, and yet also it pays the local taxes and it makes the 
district a wealthier district. We are not asking for wealth. We are 
asking for these school districts a tax revenue as high as in the other 
school districts that have these industries, and we 

Mr. Bussey. Well, if the Federal facility were put in some other 
community, you would want them to have their share, too? 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir; we are claiming no rights for the school dis- 
trict that are represented here this morning, all four of them, that we 
would not ask for all others in similar situations. 

Mr. Scuwase. You are appealing on behalf of all of them. 

Mr. Rose. Yes, sir. I think it is a common problem. I can give 
you another illustration, that I did not put in before because I was 
trying to shorten my testimony. They buy their high-octane gas 
from Phillips Petroleum, right north of Amarillo, Tex. All right. 
Now, if you go to that town, it has the most beautiful and adequate 
school buildings of any city that I know of, and Phillips Petroleum 
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pays most of the taxes. And if you go to Port Arthur, there are two 
refineries and they furnish gasoline for this particular post and other 
Federal installations, and they have adequate school buildings. Now, 
they have these privately owned properties there that sell to our in- 
stallation, and the Government will not say when you bid, “You must 
take out your taxes, because we pay no taxes,” but they pay it in- 
directly; and those districts have not only adequate but elaborate 
school facilities. And in districts like ours where we feel we make a 
definite contribution, why, it is just exactly the opposite. 

Mr. Scuwase. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Denton. I am very much interested in this problem, and I 
know what you are confronted with. I have seen the conditions you 
are talking about. 

Now, in Indiana there was this little town that had retired farmers 
living init. It was what I think you might call an aristocratic town, 
and I think 400 children went to school there. In Indiana a town- 
ship is a school unit. Now, the Government came and built the two 
largest powder plants there in the world, and I think they spent 
$350,000,000, and people came into this little town and they lived 
every place—in sheds, in trailers—and the school population increased 
from 400 to 1,500. 

Now, if this was commercial property operated by du Pont and 
Goodyear and built by the Government, if operated by taxed industry, 
there could be the finest school in the country. But as it is, there 
is no place for the school children; the only place is in the admin- 
istration building. It is just as you said, the Government bought 
property and they came in and they moved people in there into the 
community, and they are not carrying their share of the costs. 
Under our Indiana law, they took Government property off taxes, 
and there is no way they could build schools except to issue bonds. 

Mr. Scuwase. And there is a limit there. 

Mr. Denton. Yes; and the taxes would be too high, and they cannot 
borrow money on what they have got to build schools, if they have 
had one-third taken off taxes. Here is a facility which, if it were 
privately owned, could build the finest schools in the State. 

Mr. Heprick. If you did not have that project there you would not 
need that building at this time. 

Mr. Denton. That is right. Now, these people are treated just the 
same as any private group that comes in. When a private group 
comes, they go to work and make money and pay taxes, and they are 
both treated the same, and these people get the same benefits—but you 
have taken this property off taxes. ; 

Mr. Rosr. I was just thinking about saving Federal money, if you 
take the tax cost out of the price to the people who construct these 
buildings and adopt the policy that anything that will be directly 
or indirectly a tax cost would be exempt from the purchase price, 
we wou'd reduce the budget of the Government materially. Since 
we cannot do that, and no one has ever suggested doing it, then why 
is it any different than assuming the local citizenship tax responsibility 
directly ? 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Rose, how many sclrool districts in Oklahoma 
‘are affected by this situation that you have? 

Mr. Rose. I sent out to the capitol in preparing my testimony last 
Saturday morning, and they gave me a list of 20. 

Mr. Scuwase. Is Pryor, Okla., one of them? 

Mr. Roser. Pryor; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. At that place the Government built a large powder 
plant called Oklahoma Ordnance Works or company, operated by 
du Pont during World War IT. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. Some 3 or 4 miles out from Pryor, Okla., in the 
country there. The Government purchased the land, some 16,000 
or 18,000 acres and erected facilities on that Iand. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

_ Mr. Scrwane. Then of course the school district of Pryor felt the 
impact and it was asked to furnish the school facilities for the chil- 
dren. Now, most of the people who were employed there could not 
a housing at Pryor and they went back and forth to work every 
day. 

Mr. Rost. That is right, they drove. 

Mr. Scuwase. Four or five miles. That situation is rather com- 
parable to yours, in a way. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwane. Because the people did not live on the reservation 
and for the most part were in the same school district. Now, what 
you said about Midwest City you mean to apply not only to Midwest 
City but to every town and hamlet and school district in the United 
States where the problem is such that it falls within the purview of 
these two laws that are being administered by the Office of Education 
of the United States and having the funds distributed through that 
Office. 

Mr. Rose. That is right. I will make one more statement. In Okla- 
homa we have an area around McAlester which is the naval am- 
munition depot; and Fort Sill has been at Lawton for many years, and 
Enid has an Air Force installation, and Pryor has this plant you spoke 
of, and Midwest City, these are the areas from which the 20 schools 
come. There may be 30 schools in the end but as you get away from 
the fringes it is a very small problem. 

Mr. Scnwase. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heprick. Thank you, Mr. Rose. 


WITNESS 


WALTER E. STEBBINS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MAD RIVER 
TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. Sreserns. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Walter E. Stebbins. I am superintendent of schools in the 
Mad River Township district at Dayton, Ohio. We are like a great 
many other districts throughout the Nation which have been seriously 
affected by activities of the Federal Government. It is therefore re- 
garded as a distinct privilege to be allowed to briefly present to this 
very important committee some of the significant aspects of our 
problem. 
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Let me say here that in presenting data concerning the Mad River 
district, no effort is being made to overshadow the serious problems 
of other districts, but rather it is presented as a characteristic example 
of Federal impact. 

Mad River Township consists of an area of 11.7 square miles and 
is located between the city of Dayton and Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base. In 1939, before the Federal impact, this area had 
approximately 3,500 people, while at the present time it has reached 
nearly 25,000. This tremendous population increase resulted in a 
school growth from 691 in 1939 to 2,978 in 1950. During this time 
the district lost much of its taxable property by Government acquisi- 
tion. Two Federal housing projects comprising a total of 1,040 
family units were located within the school district. This tax-exempt 
Federal property contributes approximately 1,000 elementary and 
high-school students to an overburdened and overcrowded school 
system. ‘Taxable wealth per pupil which was $3,112 in 1939 has now 
been reduced to $1,950 per pupil because of war and defense activities. 
During the same years hundreds of children entered the schools of 
Mad River Township as a result of over 600 trailer homes being 
moved in to house war workers. Civilian employment at Wright- 
Patterson Field increased from 1,230 in 1938 to over 25,000 at the 
present time. According to the Dayton Chamber of Commerce, Day- 
ton industrial plants had 52,365 employees in 1939 as against 90,603 
in 1943. Over 95 percent of all industrial employees were engaged 
in defense work. The results of Federal activity upon this burdened 
community are obvious, 

Even with a tax rate and operating levies much higher than the 
average within the State, operating funds could not be provided to 
educate the unprecedented increase in school enrollments. Likewise, 
by bonding itself to the legal State limit the school building program 
could not be kept apace with school growth; consequently, each year 
increasing hundreds of children were forced into half-day sessions. 

The Mad River story is a tragic one since the native citizens were 
forced to accept unusual financial burdens to supplement this in- 
adequacy of tax money, yet their own children were faced with an 
insecure educational future. 

In this particular district, as in many others, the general problem 
of Federal impact seems to exert itself in at least three distinct pat- 
terns as follows: 

(a) The first concerns the acquisition of land by the Government 
and the accompanying loss of taxable wealth to the district. In most 
cases we find the chamber of commerce in a large city struggling to 
get a Federal installation located in its vicinity. Because it cannot 
be established within the city itself it becomes the burden of some 
small helpless rural community. In the case of Mad River Township 
a vast acreage and part of a village were acquired a few years ago to 
enlarge Wright Field. This was a distinct hardship on the district 
because of the loss of taxable property, but an even greater problem 
than that appeared. The district had previously bonded itself heavily 
in order to construct a school building. Therefore, there was bonded 
debt against every parcel of land in the school district. Rightfully, 
the Government should have assumed the proportionate share of debt 
which was levied against the land it acquired, but this was not the 
case. The remaining portion of the township had to assume all of 
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the debt. This automatically raised the percent of debt in the district, 
made the taxpayers unhappy, and the bondholders uneasy. The $64 
question is simply this: If the Government were to take all of the land 
within the township, who would pay the bonded debt ? 

(6) Our second serious specific problem concerns tax-exempt Fed- 
eral housing where a new species of American is now being propa- 
gated. In 1943, Mad River Township acquired 1,040 Government- 
owned housing units which produce approximately half of the school 
population. These families live in property which cannot be taxed 
either to provide operating funds or school facilities. The preferen- 
tial treatment accorded this new species includes the low rent, the 
right to be prolific and further crowd the schools, and the right to 
go to the polls and vote more taxes on the few property owners 
remaining, in order to raise more funds to remedy the overcrowded 
condition in the schools. 

(c) A third disturbing factor is the problem of Government-pro- 
tected industries. In many places we find huge Government plants 
being constructed, then being leased to private enterprises to operate 
on a long-term basis. This type of industry often requires trailer 
villages or Federal public housing, resulting in a heavy increase in 
school enrollments with no resultant increase in tax revenues. All 
private enterprise within the district is taxed except that which has 
found haven on the Federal property. This new: privilege is dif- 
ficult to explain to the average American. 

Let us now attempt to see what real effect these evils have upon the 
local community. Looking again at Mad River Township, we find 
some very serious outcomes of this Federal encroachment upon the 
community. The Federal installation cannot be taxed, the Federal 
housing cannot be taxed, and the federally owned plant leased to 
private enterprise cannot be taxed; therefore, school services and 
buildings cannot be financed, but school population has increased 
from 600 to 3,000 in 10 years. Mr. Taxpayer must pay more and 
more to meet the situation, yet he finds his own children among the 
more than 1,600 in our district now assigned to half-day sessions. 

Perhaps it has not been planned or intentional, but in recent vears 
devious methods have evolved through which the United States Gov- 
vernment has evaded its obligations as a citizen in the many areas 
where it operate. In the final analysis these activities have amounted 
to aggression because the Government moves in and takes over with 
little regard for the local community. This reference to aggression 
at first may seem trite; however, it does have a deep and significant 
meaning. Our Government has committed itself to stamp out aggres- 
sion in every corner of the earth, but it has perpetrated it upon many 
communities on the home front. 

There are hundreds of thousands of children in these federally 
affected areas and many of them are being forced to attend school 
in basements, warehouses, churches and barracks, and great numbers 
of them are required to ride long, tiresome miles to far-off schools in 
other districts. Many others are in half-day sessions. These chil- 
dren are being short-changed in this matter of education; yet, ironical 
as it may seem, in a few short years many of them will be called 
upon to give their best to their country. This is a sad state of 
affairs, but it is literally true, even though it does sound dishonorable. 

How long this state of affairs will continue is a matter which rests 
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to a great degree in the hands of this committee. We realize that 
during the closing weeks of the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress, Public th 815 and 874 were approved by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in both Houses, and in so doing the Congress adopted 
a new principle to govern its relationships with local communities. 
In this legislation the Federal Government’ agreed to accept its 
responsibility as a citizen in the various localities where it operates. 
This was a noble step toward a solution of this ever-growing prob- 
lem. It is good legislation which represents the combined thinking 
and judgment of many people in the Congress, in the agencies, and 
out in the “trouble areas,” wherever they may be, throughout our 
great Nation. 

This legislation says in essence and in fact that the United States 
Government will meet the Federal responsibility in the local com- 
munity, to build school facilities to house the Federal children and 
to provide school services. 

Now there is just one reason why this good legislation will not 
solve all of these federally created problems, and that is the limi- 
tations placed upon it by the inadequacy of funds. Obviously, this 
lack of funds has the end result of nullifying the good intentions incor- 
porated in Public Law 815. 

Boards of education have, up to this time, believed that the Federal 
Government meant to do what is set out in the declaration of policy 
of title II of this law. Upon that belief boards have directed their 
authorized agents to prepare and file applications and in many cases 
the entitlement has been determined by the United States Office of 
Education. Boards have expended local funds for school sites and 
plans. In brief, the local districts are ready. Some have advertised 
for bids and have accepted bids, but they are unable to award con- 
tracts because there is no assurance that the Federal funds to which 
they are entitled will actually be forthcoming. Keep in mind that 
many of these districts have voted bonds to the extent permitted under 
their respective State laws; have sold the bonds, and now have their 
portion of the funds available for the project. 

At this point we need to be extremely realistic. We need to rule 
out any fairy-tale approach to this problem. We need to admit that 
it is not even remotely possible that more than a million dollars’ worth 
of school facilities will accrue from each million dollars expended. 
It might then be reasonably concluded also that $46,000,000 will not 
do a job that obviously will require many times that amount. 

If we consider what relationship this over-all inadequacy of funds 
will mean when brought down to the local level, it is simply that 
children will continue to be housed in hazardous buildings, and chil- 
dren will continue to attend half-day sessions. In my own district, 
only a few nights ago our board of education, trying to look ahead, 
and realizing the impending problems of the new defense impact, gave 
careful consideration to the possibility of third-day sessions for some 
children next year. 

In conclusion, let me say I deeply appreciate the opportunity of 
bringing to this subcommittee some of the more serious aspects of 
the problem of Federal impact. It is my fervent hope that the neces- 
sary action will be taken to provide the funds required to put every 
federally connected child in a decent school building, and in full-day 
sessions. This is their American right. 
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Mr. Hepricx. Thank you, Mr. Stebbins, you have made a very 
nice statement. 

Mr. Denron. When I was in Ohio they used to have that dollar 
tax law. Do they still have that dollar limitation on taxes—they 
alled it a sales tax, I believe. 

Mr. Srensins. We do have a limitation; yes. 

Mr. Denton. Most of your money was raised by your sales tax, I 
believe. 

Mr. Srespins. We have a 3-percent sales tax. 

Mr. Denron. As I recall there was quite a problem, since they 
would raise a great deal of money in communities through this sales 
tax and it would go to the State, and the State would hold back, it was 
not distributing it where it was needed. Has that been corrected ? 

Mr. Sressins. To some extent, I do not know to what extent. 

Mr. Denron. And there is this problem, that because of this Federal 
impact a greatly increased amount of money would be collected from 
the sales tax but they were distributing the money by the old formula, 
these areas affected by Federal impact were getting almost no money; 
it was going into the State treasury. 

Mr. Srespins. That money has been distributed. 

Mr. Denton. They do distribute it? 

Mr. Sreszins. They distributed it 2 years ago and that was cor- 
rected. They received a fairer distribution. 

Mr. Denton. You get a larger sum for operating the schools? 

Mr. Sreserns. Our State has a liberal operation assistance program 
but we have no assistance for buildings. I believe it pretty well bal- 
ances out in all States. To my knowledge some States give a lot of 
aid in construction and none or little in operation, and in some cases 
if they give liberal aid in operation they give little or no aid in con- 
struction—it balances out. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Stebbins, how many business establishments did 
you have in Mad River before the Federal impact on this community ? 

Mr. Sressrns. Just about the same as we have now, sir. It has not 
been changed much. 

Mr. Bussey. No greater number? 

Mr. Sresprns. Your Federal housing usually has established a 
policy of one business unit for a housing project. Now, we have two 
projects and each of them has one central building or set of buildings 
where there are these stores, grocery store, barber shop, dry cleaner, 
and so-on. Now, that does not make any contribution except in the 
little money we get in lieu of taxes, maybe something is represented 
there. But our district is purely residential and I would like to point 
out this, which might relate to Mr. Schwabe’s question earlier, that 
we find nobody is going to build a $10,000 or $20,000 house near an 
installation such as Wright Field. This is an experimental center, 
and the type of housing they have there is low cost. If anybody wants 
to build a $20,000 house, he will always go as far away from Wright 
Field as possible. 

Mr. Buspry. According to your statement you have two Federal 
housing projects comprising a total of 1,040 family units located 
bere the school district, and they do not pay any taxes. Is that 
right ? 
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Mr. Sressins. Well, we get a contribution of money in lieu of 
taxes which is just a driddle considering the problem it raises. It 
amounts to approximately $18 per pupil. Our district contributes 
from local taxation in the remaining part between $65 and $70 per 
pupil. 

Mr. Bussey. Where does that $18 per pupil come from ? 

Mr. Sresprns. It is money that is prorated from the rents. In 
other words, the local auditor with the Federal Housing representa- 
tive sets the rate. They set an appraisal value on it and then apply 
the local tax rate, but with this low-cost housing, you have very little 
taxable value—a lot of people but few tax dollars. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there not some possibility of adjusting that so that 
they would pay their proportionate share in the school district ? 

Mr. Sressins. It is operated pretty much on the traditional method. 
In other words, there is an appraisal, but since you have only very 
cheap low-type housing the appraisal is low and any way you figure 
you cannot get much. We have tried to get adjustments but they 
claim they have been very liberal and that the appraisals are too high 
already. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your personal opinion as to the fairness of 
the appraisal ? 

Mr. Sreppins. I believe it is reasonably fair. There is another point 
involved here that I feel is a rather serious problem, nationally. 
We have heard quite a lot about the benefits to these communities as 
a result of Federal activities, but we are crowded and we need money 
for operating costs and money to build. Federal Public Housing is 
rather proud of the fact that these two projects contribute several 
thousands of dollars a year in net profits each year and Federal Hous- 
ing gets some nice publicity from it, whereas the fact is that more of 
this money ought to stay in the local community. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the reason why I am exploring this angle, 
I am trying to help the situation. 

Mr. Srespins. Well, they were very proud of the fact they were 
going to be able to show these big net “a They were going to turn 
in net profits from their operation, and it was to be sent to Wash- 
ington, $200,000. 

Mr. Boussry. Do you know that they sent the money to Wash- 


ve ? 
r. Stessrns. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. Who determines the rent to be paid on these projects? 

Mr. Sressins. In my opinion that too is determined at the Wash- 
ington level. The rent is very low. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the rent ? 

Mr. Srespins. $30, $32, $36. 

Mr. Denton. A barracks-type of housing? 

Mr. Sressins. They are, I believe. I have some pictures. Of 
course, we also have the trailer problem, where we get no money. 
The Supreme Court of the United States contends that a trailer is 
a vehicle and you cannot levy real estate taxes against it. 

Mr. Bussey. But other types of taxes are levied against the trailer 
people. 

Mr. Sreppins. Yes; and we know what they are. Those are high- 
way department taxes and they have been able to get that into their 
tills, rather than ours. 
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(Photographs were exhibited and described.) 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to get at these inequities. These people 
that live in these housing projects are in Federal installations? 

Mr. Sresesins. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. They make fairly good money, do they not? 

Mr. Sressrns. I believe so; I understand they do. 

Mr. Bussry. Then why should they not be required to pay a fair 
portion of the school expenses? 

Mr. Sresprns. Well, it is my understanding it is because the Gov- 
ernment has not set it up on that basis and in that fashion. In other 
words, I have had a number of people on these projects who would 
come and say, “We are unhappy about this school situation and we 
would gladly pay more taxes if it were arranged so we could.” I 
believe that istrue. I believe they are sincere. 

Mr. Bussey. And these two housing projects are under Federal 
authority ? 

Mr. Sressrns. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I think to complete our picture on these 
appropriations and the impact of the Federal facilities on these com- 
munities, that it is very necessary that we have some representatives 
of the Federal Housing Agency up here to give us their side of the 
picture. I think something ought to be done to look into that angle 
and see what we could do to relieve this situation in communities gen- 
erally like Mad River where this Federal impact exists, and that it 
should be investigated. 

Mr. Srersrns. For the sake of that investigation I would like 
to make this one further point. You realize that money in lieu of 
taxes represents a contribution only to the operating fund and since 
it is Federal property you cannot levy any taxes for constructing 
school facilities. In other words, no bonds can be levied against the 
Federal property because it is tax-exempt. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that is the law at the present time but 
I have always taken the position that any legislative body that has 
ve right to make laws also has the right to amend and change those 
aws. 

Mr. Sreserns. I am in full agreement with that. 

Mr. Busrry. I may not be successful in my attempt but TI think 
it should be explored so at least we can see what are the possibilities. 

Mr. Hepricx. Mr. Stebbins, is there not an outside town or com- 
munity there that profits from the salaries of these people ? 

Mr. Sressrns. The city of Dayton, Ohio, does, sir. 

Mr. Heprick. How close is Dayton? 

Mr. Stresses. Dayton adjoins one side. In other words, this Mad 
ape Township district lies between the city of Dayton and Wright 
Field. 

Mr. Heprtcx. No towns other than Dayton proner? 

Mr. Sreserns. No, sir. There is one little village with several 
hundred people, that is all. 

Mr. Denton. Off the record. wt 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. Your statement, Mr. Stebbins, says: 

This legislation says in essence and in fact that the United States Government 


will meet the Federal responsibility in the local community, to build school 
facilities to house the Federal children and to provide school services. 
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While that may be the general idea and that may be the intent of 
the law, again I say that does not apply in every case, because it does 
not apply to my congressional district, the city of Chicago, where we 
have to stand the whole impact as far as schools are concerned. 

Mr. Srepprns. Well, that relates back to the question of the chair- 
man here when he wanted to know what benefits would accrue to some 
larger city, or whether or not there was a larger city near. Under 
this legislation I believe it was felt. by the committee, at least I read 
a lot of the testimony and their report, and it seemed that they felt 
the large cities in nearly every case would benefit from these installa- 
tions, since that is where these people spend their money. So, there 
were some limitations placed in the bills so that a city with over 35,000 
school children should not benefit under this law. 

Mr. Hepricx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Henprick. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Stebbins. 


WITNESSES 


GORDON H. GARRETT, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NORTH 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 

J. V. McFADDEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MOSES LAKE, 
WASH. 

OSCAR V. ROSE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MIDWEST CITY, 
OKLA. 

WALTER E. STEBBINS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MAD RIVER 
TOWNSHIP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, DAYTON, OHIO 

JOHN H. MORRISON, NORTH RIDGE SCHOOL DISTRICT, DAYTON, 
OHIO 


Mr. Garrerr. Gentlemen, my name is Gordon H. Garrett. I am 
superintendent of schools at North Charleston, S. C. 

I wish to express my appreciation for the privilege of appearing 
before you. 

I am here representing the school] children of my schoo] district, 
those in similar circumstances in the State of South Carolina, as well 
as those similarly situated throughout the United States. These chil- 
dren are the casualties of the war and of the present crisis. They are 
children whose education has been handicapped by war and defense 
activities. 

As an example, I would like to cite the situation in my school district 
briefly. 

Cooper River School District No. 4 of Charleston County comprises 
that portion of Charleston County lying north of the city of Charles- 
ton and bounded by the Ashley and Cooper Rivers. It is an area 
about 18 miles in length and varying in width from three-fourths of a 
mile to about 3 miles. It is largely an industrial area with some farm 
land in the northern portion. This area does not contain with its 
limits any municipality, but is governed by the county officials of 
Charleston County. It contains several small shopping areas, but the 
bulk of the payrolls are spent in the city of Charleston, which is con- 
tiguous to, but not a part of, the district. 

Prior to 1989, when the President and Congress of the United States 
first began to expand naval facilities, the school district had an aver- 
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age daily attendance of 2,900 children. At that time the Charleston 

avy Yard was being manned by hardly more than a caretaker force 
of only a few hundred employees. The portion of the school load 
caused by the Federal Government was negligible. In 1939 the naval 
expansion program began, and by June of 1941 our enrollment had 
increased to 4,018 due to defense activities. The average daily attend- 
ance of 2,900 children represents our last normal year. Naval ex- 
pansion took place rapidly, so that now the largest industry in this 
area, both from the standpoint of value and in terms of number of 
employees, is the Charleston Naval Shipyard, which is owned and 
operated by the Federal Government. This industry supports many 
families who require expensive community facilities. Beginning in 
1939, when the first steps were taken toward the expansion of naval 
facilities in the United States, many families moved into the school 
district because of employment opportunities at this shipyard. Dur- 
ing the war there were, in addition, several other Federal installations 
which brought in additional families. Among these were Stark Gen- 
eral Hospital, Charleston Port of Embarkation, United States Army 
Ordnance Depot, Naval Ammunition Depot, Charleston Army Air 
Base, and other minor installations. 

In order to house these families, the Federal Government, under the 
provisions of the Lanham Act, caused to be built a number of housing 
units. The total number of these units was 5,780. That was con- 
structed under Federal Public Housing. In addition, many low-cost 
houses were constructed with Government support for housing the 
defense workers. 

The normal prewar average daily attendance of school district 
No. 4 was just under 2,900 pupils. We have lost a small portion of 
our schoo] district to another county and yet the average daily attend- 
ance today is in the neighborhood of 8,600 children. All indications 
are that this figure is going to increase very rapidly due to the ex- 
pansion of the defense installations made necessary by the Korean 
war situation. 

Last week, for example, the newspapers announced the naval ship- 
yard was going to hire 800 employees. The Air Transport Command 
is considering the establishment of an air transport base there to evac- 
uate wounded and to send replacements overseas. That, according to 
the papers, would bring in another 5,800 people. The naval shipyard 
has the same facilities virtually that it had during the war, which 
means, without expansion, the naval shipyard could draw to work to- 
morrow another 10,000 people if they could find the employees and 
we are so minded. 

In addition, within the last year some 2,000 additional employees 
have been added to the shipyard rolls. 

During World War IT half the children in the school district at- 
tended school on a half-day session. In a section containing 2,200 
homes, the Government constructed, under the provisions of the Lan- 
ham Act, a 14-room school that should house 520 children. In the 
area there were approximately 1,100 elementary children. These 
children spent 4 years, and in some cases more, on a half-day session. 

For example, the first part of this year we had a number of chil- 
dren on a half-day session, and our school district issued bonds and 
has under construction or completed in the last 6 months about 30 
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additional classrooms. We no longer have half-day sessions, but we 
do have children attending schools in corridors, in basement rooms, 
in temporary metal buildings, in rented rooms, and other makeshift 
arrangements. All of our classes are overcrowded. They run about 
20 percent larger than the State average. 

Many of these rooms are hazardous to the health of the child. 
Lighting is poor and ventilation is not adequate. Of an enrollment 
of 9,500 children, approximately 50 percent are not adequately housed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garrerr. More than one-third of the children attending our 
schools are the sons and daughters of Federal employees. Another 
20 or 25 percent represent the residual effect of the past war and was 
caused by the availability of Government housing. Housing was 
available there, so they didn’t move out, even though they were no 
longer connected with the Federal Government. These figures are 

taken from a census count of the children. 

Our school building needs are in excess of $3,000,000. Our net 
bonding capacity under the constitution of the State of South Caro- 
lina is approximately $500,000, The Federal responsibility, as meas- 
ured under Public Law 815 of the last Congress, is in excess of 
$2,000,000, 

In South Carolina, as in the Nation generally, the largest portion 
of school support is derived from real taxes on industry. 

I would like to vary from the statement there to make this com- 
ment. My school board and I—and a good many other community 
leaders—feel that homes are not assessed high enough to carry their 
true.proportion of the burden for schools and other community facili- 
ties. We have found it impossible to get local politicians running 
for office on the local level to raise taxes on housing. They say that 
these people on the school board are trying to take your homes away 
from you. That is the answer we get. 

As an example, one industry in my area pays one-fifth of the total 
school tax. That is the West Virginia Paper & Pulp Co. In school 
population that represents less than just a very few hundred children 
out of 9,500 children; yet, because of the Federal impact, it has to 
pay one-fifth of the school tax. 

The Federal Government owns in my school district more indus- 
trial property than all the other taxpayers combined. To show the 
effect of Government industry, compare these figures: In 1938-39 our 
assessed valuation per pupil i in average daily attendance was approxi- 
mately $3,000, It is now well under $2,000 per pag Our maximum 
bonding capacity is $160 per child compared with $240 per child in 
1939. We cannot build half the facilities per child we could in 1939. 
The two factors are the decrease in the amount of bonding capacity 
per child and the increased cost of school building. Those are the 
two factors operating there. 

Unless we receive aid from some source, the children ae the North 
Charleston area will again be on double session next year. They will 
remain in temporary classrooms and in rented rooms. They have not 
had adequate facilities for the past 10 years, and many will never 
know what it is to attend schools where there are adequate facilities. 
In only 4 out of 20 schools can a child secure a hot lunch, and these 
will probably disappear next year as cafeterias emerge as classrooms. 
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I would like to make one comment about a portion of the State of 
South Carolina and the problems it faces. As you probably know, the 
Savannah River area has been selected as the site of the H-bomb plant. 
Thousands of people will be moved into the area, bringing their fam- 
ilies. The area around the plant does not have the financial resources 
to provide facilities for these children. Families are being relocated ; 
schools are being torn down, and the children run out; and land will 
be taken from the tax base. I think it is estimated that it will be 
200,000 acres. Funds must be made available immediately if these 
children are to be educated. 

One additional comment there: This plant will be located in a sec- 
tion of the State which has no industry and they have nothing to tax 
except farm lands. In time they will have some private housing. It 
will be a long while, but housing again in our State will not pay for 
the community facilities that the families it brings will require—not 
anywhere what is needed. 

The past Congress of the United States accepted the principle of 
Federal responsibility and implemented the principle by passage of 
Public Law 815. It is a good law and establishes an objective measure 
of responsibility. That is one thing we like about it. You can count 
children and say, “Here they are.” You can show them in a returned 
audit. 

We have no complaint with its administration under the United 
States Office of Education. This law, however, cannot be effective 
without sufficient appropriations to carry out the provisions of the law. 

I am sure that the Office of Education has given you the picture of 
the national needs, so I will not dwell on that phase of the problem. 

I am attempting to show in one school district and in one State some 
phases of the problem. The affected children are the sons and daugh- 
ters of defense workers. Their entry into these communities has over- 
burdened the school facilities and they are not getting an adequate 
education. 

I wish to thank you again for this opportunity and I wish to ask 
you to carefully consider the plight of these children. 

Mr. Heprick. We thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Garrett. 

Mr. Rose. We have Mr. McFadden here who is from a State that 
has a construction program at the State level. I thought it might be 
the wish of the committee to ask him some questions about that. And 
he will give a short statement on that first. 

Before he does, I would like to enter in the record this statement 
from North Kingstown, R. I., relative to the Federal impact effects 
upon school population and school needs. It is by Hiram A. Davis, 
superintendent of schools, North Kingstown, R. I. 

Mr. Heprick. If there is no objection, we will enter it in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF TOWN OF NortTH KINGSTOWN, R. I., RELATIVE TO FepERAL Impact 
Errects UPON ScHOOL POPULATION AND ScHOOL NEEDS 


I. Within North Kingstown’s geographical boundaries and since 1939, a naval 
air station, Navy housing, training center for Sea Bees, stevedore-training ship, 
docks, yards, depots, and repair and overhaul facilities for jet planes have been 
constructed and manned, 

II. (a) Value of Government property at the air station and environs is esti- 
mated at 54.4 million dollars; (0b) assessed valuation of property in North 
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Kingstown, as of June 1, 1950, is 21.6 million dollars; (c) Tax rate as of June 
1, 1950, is $2.17 per $100 against State limit of $2.50 per $100; (d) the Federal 
Housing Administration has 262 family units valued at $752,000 on which it pays 
approximately $15,000 in lieu of taxes. Approximately 120 children are daily in 
attendance at public schools which have a per pupil cost of $199 on an “average 
daily attendance” basis. Eighty-five other children attend private or parochial 
schools. 

III. As of the present time, approximately 42 percent of our average daily 
attendance is made up of impact children. This figure has been higher during 
the war years. Of an average daily attendance of 1,450, 605 are impact children. 

IV. Within the past 3 years a bond issue of $750,000 has been negotiated to 
provide additions to the high school and the largest elementary-school building 
in town. The Government built a wooden 10-room elementary school near 
the air station in 1943. This is overcrowded, and grades 5 and 6 are being trans- 
ported to the new addition to the elementary school. This school is now at 
capacity. Facing further school needs, the town has filed, under Public Law 
815, a request for $350,000 for a new elementary school of 12 rcoms, which will 
serve impact children in a greater proportion than those of other residents of 
the area. 

V. At the present time, outstanding school bonds, together with interest on 
same, represent an indebtedness of $914,703.75. Against these school obligations 
are demands for increased water and other municipal services which tend to 
impose an ever-increasing pressure upon the property taxpayer. 

VI. We expect an increase of Federal activity at the air station to reflect 
itself in the last half of the current school year upon the average daily attendance 
of impact pupils. If substantial assistance under Public Law 815 is to be received 
by the affected areas now making their requests known, it is obvious that a 
supplemental appropriation will have to be made for the fiscal year 1950-51 and 
an increase should be considered in the estimate submitted for 1951-52. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hiram A. Davis, 
Superintendant of Schools, North Kingstown, R. I. 


Mr. McFappen. My name is J. V. McFadden. I am superintendent 
of schools in Moses Lake, Wash., which is situated in the desert area 
of Washington. Our school district comprises about 600 square miles. 
We have Larson’s Air Force Base, which is the defense base for the 
Hanford Atomic Base and Grand Coulee Dam. 

Weare in the middle of the Columbia River Basin irrigation project. 
We started out with 133 children in 1939; today we have 1350; by the 
end of the year we expect to have 2,100; next year we expect to have 
3,000. 

If you knew Moses Lake back before the Federal industries came in, 
there would be no question about where the responsibility lies. I 
might further point out that the people who pay the taxes now and the 
people who have paid the taxes as far as property is concerned are the 
people who have not benefited one iota from any of the Federal activity. 
They happen to be farmers who are on irrigated lands which are com- 
pletely outside the Columbia Basin, and they have derived no benefit 
from the Larson Air Base except that they perhaps pay higher prices 
for things than they would have otherwise. 

Our State goes all the way. I would like to point out to the gentle- 
men on the end that I would be very afraid to have another State 
do what ours has done. Our State helps out in both current operations 
and building, and our State, as I understand it—I am not sure of these 
figures—I think 40 percent of the land in the State belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government. bn buildings we have a formula set up whereby the 
State will match any local moneys on a matching basis up to 75 percent. 
They even give consideration for future population growth. 

In our case, on the formula we would be entitled to about 50 percent 
of the cost in matching money, but we have received 75 percent of 
the cost of the building in matching money. 
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Then, on the other side, on current operations, we are allowed to 
anticipate educational units and we are paid by the State on that 
basis. 

As I understand it, our State is the highest in the Nation as far as 
State taxes are concerned, and they do in our district pay 90 percent 
of the cost of the education of the children on a normal level. In our 
district they, of course, pay more than that because of the increases 
that we anticipate all the time. It throws a different light on the 
picture. 

I might point out that our State is probably in as bad a financial 
condition on a State level as any State I know of. They are in the 
red and in the red terrifically. And they are bonding. Ours is only 
one school. It probably has the worst problem in the State. It 
undoubtedly has that. But it is only one of a tremendous number of 
schools which have a Federal problem in the State of Washington, 
and that Federal problem has been incurred all over the State. And 
the State has tried to meet it and has ended up in a very tragic financial 
position because of it. 

That is about all I have to say. Our problem is the same as that of 
the other people, but 1 did want to throw that little picture in there. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Heprick. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, maybe Mr. McFadden can help me out 
in my thinking. After hearing the testimony this morning of the 
problems these Federal facilities cause to these various communities, 
IT am just wondering what it is that makes Members of Congress try 
so hard to get these facilities established in their districts. After 
they get them established, they go back—the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—and brag to the people about what they did for their 
districts and all the money the Federal Government is going to spend 
in their districts. 

It is rather hard for me to reconcile the testimony this morning with 
some of the speeches I heard and read by Members of Congress. 

Can you help me out with your thoughts on that, Mr. McFadden ? 

Mr. McF appen. Off the record, I probably could. 

Mr. Bussey. I will be glad to have us go off the record if you can 
give me some light on the problem. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McF appen. I would like to point out something else. In our 
school district, in checking where the children came from, we found 
that 47 States are represented. The one State is not West Virginia. 
It happens to be Maine that we do not have represented in our school 
district. Those people are people of the United States. They are 
citizens of the United States. It seems to me it is more a national 
problem. Those people are moving around, true; but those people 
are also creating wealth for the whole United States. 

Take this Columbia Basin thing, which has been a problem of ours. 
It costs an awful lot of money, but most of the material that has gone 
into it has come from the eastern section of the United States. West- 
inghouse, for instance, is building these big pumps which are to pump 
the water onto the land, and the cost of equipment going into that is 
tremendous. It has benefited most of the industrial States in the 
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East, and so far definitely it has not benefited the State of Washington 
at all. 

It will eventually, but so far it has not. It has hurt because of the 
people who have been brought in and thrown on these communities. 

All we had in Moses Lake was jack rabbits before these things 
happened. It is a Nation-wide problem. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say that all the Members of the Congress do 
not share my views and my fears, but I have a very great fear of this 
increasing centralization of government here in Washington, putting 
so much into one focal point instead of distributing it through the 48 
States. 

Why do I have that fear? It is very popular now to be combating 
communism. It is much easier for the Communist to fulfill his desires 
and wishes to take over our Government by infiltrating the agencies 
of the Federal Government at one point than it is to infiltrate the 
Government agencies at the State level at 48 points. 

I for one have been trying hard to do everything within my power 
to discourage any further centralization of power of Government 
here in Washington. It is something that we are going to have to 
give much consideration to in the future. 

Mr. McFappen. | would agree with you on that definitely, but I 
think all the men here and most of the school people in the United 
States who have these problems realize what a tragedy we are inflict- 
ing upon those children. And some of those things you are talking 
about could come out of the lack of education that we are able to give. 
I personally am very seriously worried about that. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not unsympathetic to the problems that have 
been explored here this morning. 

Mr. McF appen. I understand that. 

Mr. Bussey. But I am just trying to find an additional answer, a 
supplemental answer to this problem. 

Mr. McFappen. Most of these gentlemen have generally tried to 
find the answers to this problem in every way under the sun. 

As I say, in our State, our State definitely has gone all out to try 
to solve these problems, and we have helped tremendously. 

In our little district we have $380,000. The State would match our 
money with over a million dollars. But that has, frankly, financially 
wrecked the State. We have grown, as you all know, almost more 
than I think any other State of the Union. Financially, our State is 
in a terrific fix. 

Mr. Scuwase. California won’t admit that. 

Mr. McFappen. I said “almost.” 

Mr. Scuwase. I noticed you saved yourself. 

Mr. Heprick. Mr. McFadden, despite all the problems and the 
troubles you have, you wouldn’t like to see Moses Lake go back the 
way it was a few years ago, would you? 

Mr. McFappen. If you would like an honest answer; yes. 

Mr. Heprick. Raising jackrabbits? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes; and potatoes. 

I might point out that the people who lived in that area agree with 
that. 

Mr. Hepricx. I would like to say on the record, gentlemen, that 
ever since I have been in Congress I have been trying to get a Federal 
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installation for my State of West Virginia, since we have never had 
veune. ‘ j 

faybe I am lucky I never did get one. But I hope one is obtained 
by me before I get out of Congress. I think West Virginia has been 
sadly neglected in that respect. 

Does that finish your statement? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes; I am finished. 

Dr. Henprick. Mr. Morrison, do you have a statement prepared ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir. 

Dr. Henpricx. Would you like to make a few remarks before we 
adjourn ? 

Mr. Morrison. My name is John H. Morrison, North Ridge school 
district near Wright-Patterson Field. My problem would not be as 
great as Mr. Stebbins’, although we have a similar problem, that of 
having a normal school community and ae the impact of people 
coming in and trying to solve the financial problem. As I say, mine is 
not as great as Mr. Stebbins’, although similar. 

Our big problem is created by the fact our community is purely 
residential. We have no industry but we do get most of the low-cost 
housing and trailer-type home caused by this impact: 

I have been in the same school system from 1929, and I think I would 
enjoy being able to go back to 1929 days when although, we were not 
wealthy, we could finance our school problems. Now it is a struggle 
every board meeting to find out what to do next and how to take 
care of them. 

Dr. Henprick. Does that finish your statement? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. I want to ask every one of them a question, if I may, 
Dr. Hendrick. 

Dr. Henpricx. All right, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Gentlemen, I want to ask you very frankly a ques- 
tion and I want each one of you to answer it. If you do not feel you 
should answer it on the record, I would like for you to answer it off 
the record and so state before you answer it. 

In the distribution of these funds to your various school districts, 
which you represent here, from which you come directly as well as 
those which you represent indirectly and of which you have personal 
knowledge, has there been any attempt thus far on the part of the Office 
of Education in Washington to dictate or determine in any way how 
you run those schools? If you do not want to answer it on the record, 
just say so and we will take it off the record. 

Mr. Roser. In order of our having given testimony, I would be very 
happy to answer first. We received our first money in 1942 from the 
Federal funds and from that day until this there has been no influence 
on the part of our school program by either the Federal Works Agency 
that administered the other fund, or the Office of Education that is 
administering this fund. The only problem was that each year we 
have had a minimum appropriation and, of course, we wouldn’t get 
all the money that we would want. Insofar as that would affect the 
program that we would locally design, we have been affected; but 
at no point in my experience has there been any Federal control con- 
cerning the school program and especially in this present program 
since it has been formulated. In fact, we have found the Office of 
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Education seeking more help from us in making it work than attempt- 
ing to tell us how to do it so it would work to their benefit. 
{r. Scuwase. Mr. Rose, if the conditions were reversed and such 

influence were being exerted, would you be favorable to it? 

Mr. Rosr. I would resist it to the nth degree. 

Mr. Scuwase. As long as you are the superintendent, you are going 
to run your school ? 
Mr. Rosr. That is right. The Office of Education isn’t going to 
do it. 

Mr. Scuwase. You believe in local control and regulation by the 
local school board under State law ¢ 

Mr. Rosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am wondering if that is the answer of the others. 

Mr. Sressrns. I would be very happy to make a statement for the 
record. My own experience dates back to 1942. We have never felt 
that the Federal Works Agency or the Office of Education has ex- 
erted any influence on our school system. They have insisted upon 
high standards of operation, but again we must never confuse that 
with domination. 

Mr. Scuwase. Had the same standards been employed there so far 


as you can put them in force that were employed elsewhere in the State 
of Ohio? 


Mr. Sressrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And without interference on the part of any agency 
of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Sressins. That is correct. 

I would like to say further that I have learned to know in some 
degree some of the top men who are now working on both these pro- 
grams, and I believe they are very fair and very excellent. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Garrett, do you care to make a statement on the 
record in answer to my question ? 

Mr. Garrett. I would be very happy to. I would like to state there 
has never been any attempt on the part of the Office of Education or 
prior to that by the Federal Works Agency to establish standards or 
in any way to control my school program. 

Mr. ScowaBe. You would oppose it if there were such, in principle, 
would you not ¢ 

Mr. Garrerr. Yes, sir. I would like to state further for the record 
that the chairman of my Board of Trustees, who is a director of 
Raybestos Manhattan, feels somewhat as this gentleman does. 

Mr. Scuwase. You are referring to Congressman Busbey ? 

Mr. Garrett. He is a great believer in State’s rights and so are the 
rest of the South Carolinians on my school board generally, and we 
are not going to put up with any domination from above. When that 
happens, we are going to either close the schools or we are going to 
operate—— 

Mr. Scuwasp. You will just take out, as you say there ? 

Mr. CarrettT. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. May I say “Amen” to the statement of the South Caro- 
lina gentleman at this point of the record. 

Mr. McFappen. I would like to concur in what these gentlemen say, 
and then I want to say something off the record because I do not want 
it misconstrued. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Ross. In that respect, I would like to make a statement for the 
record. There is a wide difference in the various State levels of edu- 
cation as it pertains to cost and one of the problems we had in working 
out these two laws was to not let the Federal Government do more 
for a Federal child one place than it did in another. So it was pretty 
well agreed that the Federal responsibility was different if it was a 
citizen in Washington than if it was a citizen, say, in South Carolina, 
since both of those States are represented here and therefore—— 

Mr. Scuwasp. And the States would make up the difference ? 

Mr. Roser. Therefore the building in Washington would cost more 
than in South Carolina. 

Mr. Scuwase. And the States would make up the difference ? 

Mr. Rose. Yes; that is one of the problems. I have been close to 
this development, as all these fellows have. We think now that it may 
be better to take a national average and then let the States make up 
any difference that might be made. But that hasn’t been decided. 
That is one of the problems, and it is strictly a monetary problem as 
it results in so much money. 

Mr. Scuwase. I appreciate that information. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Morrison ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. In my experience we have not had any domination 
in educational problems or anything like that. The only thing is 
that we were required to meet good engineering standards. 

Mr. Scuwase. I don’t think anybody could object to that, do you, 
gentlemen / 

Mr. Morrison. No. 

Mr. Scuware. That wasn’t what I had in mind. We all should 
have that for the protection of the child. 

Mr. Morrison. Then the operation of the program is left to the 
State Department to supervise, and to see that we do it properly. 

Mr. Scuwase. You think that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 

Mr. Scnwase. Are any of you gentlemen representing any district 
where reclamation is involved ? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. I thought you were, Mr. McFadden. 

Mr. McFanppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Have you been speaking your piece on behalf of 
them as well as the housing project, and so on? 

Mr. McFappen. Frankly, I have not spoken concerning them. I 
should for a moment. I also happen to be executive secretary of the 
Columbia Basin School Development Association, made up of all the 
schools in the Columbia Basin area—school directors and superintend- 
ents working together. 

In a meeting we had we were very worried about the settlement phase 
of the Columbia Basin. So I wrote to Mr. McGrath, Commissioner 
of Education, and requested an interpretation as to the settlement 
phase on the Columbia Basin, and he wrote back and said that outside 
of the land belonging to the Federal Government, there could be no 
help, and I am quite sure that you will hear a great deal from us 
concerning us because it is going to be tragic situation. 

I know of one little school I would like to point out to you. It is 
called the Lower Crab Creek school district. At the present time 
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they have eight children in the whole district, and it is almost as large 
as ours. That is 600 square miles. 

During the settlement phase they will go up to having 3,000 farm 
families, which will probably mean six to eight thousand children 
on lands which are wastelands today. 

Mr. Scuwase. And will be until the water is applied. 

Mr. McFappen. That is right. As soon as the water is applied, 
there will be a veritable Garden of Eden, as all that land is. 

It is a tragic situation and definitely some consideration must 
be taken. ‘Adumittedly, the land eventually will pay taxes and will 
assume its proper place, but it is such a long period of time and these 
people are not coming from the State of Washington who are settling 
on that land. They are coming from all over the United States. 

Mr. Scuwase. I have visited weer! of those projects, probably 15 
to 20 of them, and I have observed the problem to exist now in some 
of them where the settlement phase has been reached before this time 
and is past now and where it is approaching. 

Then T have in mind where the construction phase is now the order 
of the hour, and that is where the building project is going on. 

You have a lot of impact from that, do you not / 

Mr. McFappen. Yes, sir. The Moses Lake district is probably lead- 
ing off the Columbia Basin in all of these. We have the construction 
phase in all its glory and it is even worse than a defense project because 
the people come and go. 

In our district this year we had three big projects with a lot of 
children. They shut down the projects in November and moved to 
Arizona and now they will be coming back in again in April. 

Mr. Scuwasne. I think it is the worst situation of the whole outfit, 
yet nobody here has talked about it. 

Mr. McFappen. I talked about it generally without pinning it 
down. The reason I did was probably the fact that more emphasis 
is being placed on defense. We definitely would be working on it. I 
am certain you would have heard from Mr. Holmes, our Congressman, 
concerning it in the near future, and from our other congressional 
delegates. It is terriffic. 

Mr. Bussey. What is this project you say was closed down in State 
of Washington, then moved to Arizona and then returned to 
Washington ? 

Mr. McFappen. These construction concerns have large projects. 
They are building these canals around our town. They worked up 
until the winter came in. 

Mr. Scuwapse. It isa seasonable operation ? 

Mr. McFappren. Yes. They closed down the project, moved their 
operation to Arizona and now these people are starting to come 
back in. 

You can see the problem thrown on the school district. This spring 
there will be three or four more big projects there. We have people 
living in tents and in trailers, and, frankly, in packing boxes. The 
weather is very good out there most of the time. That is a chamber 
of commerce statement. 

Property value and taxes are just out of the picture. We will be 
the first one again hit by the settlement phase because of the land 
coming under water in the Columbia basin in 1952, practically all of 
that is in our school district. 
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We will lead off on that and see what happens, but we know it is 
going to be a terrific problem. 

Mr. Scuwase. It is a very serious thing, and I just raised the ques- 
tion for consideration. . 

Mr. McFappen. I am pleased you did raise it. 

Dr. Henprickx. Any other questions ¢ 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 
9 9 
VocaTIONAL EpucATION 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Hepricx. Mr. Murdock, we are certainly glad to have you be- 
fore us; we are always glad to have Members of Congress come before 
us, but especially are we glad to have you. 

Mr. Murpock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I am here to support a program which does not involve the financial 
welfare of my State. Arizona is a minimum State as defined by the 
Federal plan for vocational education and as such as entitled to the 
minimum allotment under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
appropriations, regardless of how small the total allotment may be. 
I wish to support the authorization of $20,017,760 because I believe 
in the vocational program. 

It is not easy to place a price tag on an educational program; how- 
ever, I believe the enduring benefits which come from vocational edu- 
cation to that large group who do not enter the professions more than 
justifies the relatively small amount requested for this program. 

Vocational agriculture is only one phase of the total vocational 
program, but boys enrolled in vocational agriculture last year in 
Arizona netted $171,000 from their supervised farming programs 
which is a part of their work in vocational agriculture. In other 
words, the amount of wealth created by this group of young farmers 
far exceeds the cost of their leadership to the local community. Much 
could be said in defense of the other services. For example, the voca- 
tional guidance program which was first organized in our State in 
1948 has done much to help set up a pattern of guidance over the State 
where help can be given to Arizona’s youth in determining their in- 
terests and aptitudes early in their high-school life and does avoid 
much of the economic loss and human misery which comes from 
letting square pegs get into round holes. 

Our homemaking people are guiding the thoughts and actions of 
the parents of an unborn generation. In the present emergency the 
schools are expanding their cooperative program in the trades and 
industries and distributive education. These programs provide su- 
pervised work experience for one-half day and related courses in the 
regular high school during the other one-half day. 

The excellent record of the vocational program in preparing work- 
ers for the defense and war-supporting industries during the last 
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war has commanded the unqualified praise of those who know about 
their achievements. 

Only 20 out of every 100 high-school graduates will pursue a col- 
lege education. The other 80 must earn a livelihood shortly after 
leaving high school. It is the accepted responsibility of vocational 
education to train these folks for occupational competency. They 
are at present attempting to do it on a budget which is approximately 
one-half of 1 percent as large as that set up by the institutions of 
higher learning to handle the 20 percent that go ahead to college. 

There are very definite entrance requirements for entering the medi- 
cal profession, the law profession, the teaching profession, and others. 
In fact, almost all of the professions have clearly defined these require- 
ments in terms of formal education necessary for entering them. The 
entrance requirements for engaging successfully in farming, business, 
or industry are just as exacting but have never been clearly defined. 
As a result, too many people have entered the semiprofessional and 
technical fields only to learn by trial and error that they are not quali- 
fied for the type of business or occupation they have chosen. In fact, 
the now famous Davis study shows that the average high-school youth 
spends the first 10 years after graduating on 15 different jobs before 
becoming permanently located. 

I would not argue that all youth should enter college. On the other 
hand, I believe we do have a responsibility to serve better the educa- 
tional needs of those who should prepare for positions of a semi- 
professional or technical nature. For example, we now have 13,000 
architects in the United States and 500,000 draftsmen. We have a 
very definite educational pattern for preparing architects but a very 
inadequate training program for preparing the draftsmen. They are 
by and large drop-outs from a pattern of education that terminates 
with a bachelor’s degree, and as such they carry the stigma of being a 
failure rather than the pride of achieving a vocational objective that 
does not require a college degree. 

Only by sustained help and encouragement from the Congress will 
we be able to interpret the needs of this 80 percent group so that our 
traditional pattern of education can be modified to place a greater 
balance of emphasis on those who need occupational training of less 
than college grade. 

I am told that in about half of our high schools there is no voca- 
tional education. This is such a poor time to recede that I want to 
urge full appropriations for this important work. 

Now, you may want to ask me some questions. I was dean of a 
teachers’ college when I came here, Temple College in Arizona. I have 
been inclined toward the college of liberal arts and the academic phases 
of higher education. That has been my whole training. It may seem 
a little strange to you that I come now before you wholeheartedly and 
enthusiastically supporting the vocational phases of the educational 
program. But when I stopped to realize that only about 20 percent 
of the graduated of the high schools go on to college and that 80 per- 
cent drop out and do not get a look into college courses, then I began 
to see that we ought to give more thought to this 80 percent and their 
being fitted for life than we are doing. 

Mr. Heprickx. Thank you. Any questions? 

Mr. McGrartn. Just one, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 
CHILDREN’s Bureau GRANTS 
WITNESS 


MRS. JACK B. FAHY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Heprick. Would you identify yourself and give us a little bit of 
your background ? 

Mrs. Fany. You mean the background of my organization, don’t 
you. 

Mr. Hepricx. Yes. 

Mrs. Fany. I am Mrs. Jack B. Fahy, executive director of the 
American Parents Committee. The committee is a nonprofit, vol- 
untary organization established 4 years ago to improve conditions for 
children nationally and locally. Our chairman is Mr. George J. 
Hecht, publisher of several publications dealing with children, among 
them Parents’ Magazine, with a circulation of 1,250,000. 

Our committee wants to emphasize the great need of maintaining 
adequate grants-in-aid for maternal and child health, for crippled 
chilidren and for child welfare. These vitally important grants, 
first established in 1935 and administered by the Children’s Bureau, 
are distributed to States in a fashion that permits them to give help 
to children where it is most needed. Usually the rural areas are 
impoverished in doctors, nurses, and social workers and so part of the 
funds are usually directed to clinics serving farm mothers and chil- 
dren. But wherever there isa sore spot of neglect, these grants are the 
balm and the cure. 

Last year, after long hearings before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Committee, both committees 
skilled at weighing testimony, the Congress and the Senate set the 
full authorization for the grants at $41,500,000. But the appropria- 
tion for the coming fiscal year requested by the Bureau of the Budget 
was only $33,000,000. This figure of $41,500,000 is still not that which 
we asked of these two committees, and what we asked for, we could 
justify, but this is what was granted to us. We believe that the 
$41,500,000 figure was the minimum realistic figure. It is not only 
that the legislative branch, after considerable study, felt that this 
was needed; it is because the cut is far sharper than it first appears. 

Money is so illusory nowadays. For instance, in the case of the 
grant for maternal and child health, the amount appropriated back 
in 1946 was $11,000,000. In 1950 the authorization, the one we want 
granted, was $16,500,000. Offhand, $5,500,000 seems a reasonable 
jump, as though the program could probably be expanded. 

But now let us consider our population increase. The Bureau of 
the Census dazed the country last week by showing, in the decade 
from 1940 to 1950, a 54 percent increase in children under 5 years of 
age. 
In 1946, for the first time in history our birthrate topped 3,000,000. 
In 1947 and 1948 and 1949 it topped 3,500,000 each year. Last year 
it dropped just a notch under 3,500,000. What it is going to do under 
the impetus of the Korean War, which is already increasing marriages, 
we cannot tell at the moment. 
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Adding it up, we get a grand total of well over 20,000,000. In other 
words the $5,500,000 increase in funds is going to serve 20,000,000 new 
customers. Not only that, medical costs have skyrocketed along with 
all other costs. Figures from the July 1950 Survey of Current Busi- 
ness put out by the Department of Commerce show that from 1945 
to 1949 cost of doctors’ care rose nationally $925,000,000. In the same 
4 years cost of orthopedic appliances and ophthalmic products—I 
learned that those are glasses—rose $90,000,000. Drug preparations 
rose $201,000,000. Some of this is due to increased volume. But 
plenty of it, as we all know who pay bills, is inflation. 

In fact, right here in the District of Columbia, the local maternal 
and child-health program can offer clinching proof of the rise of 
medical costs. Cost per clinic visit has risen in the District from 
$1.32 in 1946 to $2.25 in 1950; this represents a rise of 70 percent in 
4 years and does not even include rental or upkeep of the clinic, just 
cost of professional services. 

So when we consider the 20,000,000 new babies, in 5 years, the 
doctors’ costs rising $925,000,000 in 4 years, we have to admit that 
any notion that $5,500,000 which we have requested expands this pro- 
gram is laughable. It barely holds the line, if that. 

Let us axamine this battleline of effort against disease, death, and 
human misery. 

In 1949, the last year for which we have full statistics, 683,000 
infants and preschool children attended the well-child clinics run 
under this program. Doctors made 2,246,000 examinations of school 
children and over 1,560,000 children were immunized against diph- 
theria. To have a greater contrast to this figure one must think 
back to 1930 when it was reported to the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth that smallpox vaccinations and diphtheria 
immunizations were often not given by doctors unless the patient 
requested them and sometimes not even then. But the statistics this 
Government can be proudest of is that in 1949, 168,000 expectant 
mothers attended prenatal clinics during pregnancy and 56,000 re- 
ceived medical examinations after delivery. Fifteen years ago the 
maternal death rate in this country was a disgrace. These triumphant 
statistics are a credit to the conscientiousness and effort of the public, 
the medical and nursing profession, and the Government. By 1949, 
after 16 years of watchfulness, maternal deaths have been lowered 
70 percent. 

But there can never be any real relaxation in this matter of health. 

Our infant death rate, which was also high 15 years ago, has only 
been lowered 32 percent. 

Prematurity is the cause of a third of the deaths in the first year 
of existence, a half of deaths in the first month of life. All the 
skill of present-day science cannot always save a baby born too early. 
If he survives at all, it is only in a highly complicated world of 
extremely skilled medical care and nursing, incubators or heated 
beds, emergency clothing, dust-treated furniture and floors, germicidal 
lamps, disinfectant vapors, oxygen tanks, and respirators. The 
“preemie” as hospitals call him, is an expensive proposition; nearly 
always too expensive for his parents to support single-handedly. 
Yet, by the ethics of our culture, by our religious beliefs, and our 
medical traditions, we believe in giving him a chance to fight. 
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Funds from maternal and child health grants help support the 
struggle to solve our infant death rate. Can we worry along with 
more than $5,000,000 less than the amount authorized ¢ 

A second way that our national services to children have been cut 
is by the Bureau of the Budget’s earmarking only $11,927,700 for 
grants to the States for crippled children when Congress has author- 
ized $15,000,000. 

In more ruthless civilizations than ours, in China, say, a hundred 
years ago, an extra and unwanted girl child, or a child with some 
marked defect—a cleft palate, or a club foot, or a shriveled arm, 
was put outside in the cold to die. 

In our civilization few parents let a child die. Yet, with our 
occasional display of a halfway philosophy about how far we intend 
to help unlucky individuals we often let a child stay alive—and then, 
for instance if he is a cerebral palsy case born to a poor or middle- 
class family, we let him drag along a miserable, useless existence. 

We have rehabilitation methods now that work miracles in putting 
handicapped people back into normal life. But that rehabilitation is 
expensive—so expensive that a year ago, when the APC canvassed all 
the States directly, from all over the country came heart-rending 
stories of crippled children, 31,400 of them, turned away or kept 
years on waiting lists. 

Here is a letter that came in last spring from Illinois, from the 
director of Division of Services for Crippled Children, describing the 
situation in Chicago: 

The program for crippled children in Illinois has been carried on largely as a 
rural program because it has always been felt that resources within the city of 
Chicago were sufficient to handle Chicago children. Until the last 5 years the 
heavy proportion of care given to down-State children was given through Chicago 
resources. 

Recently the Chicago picture has changed. Now there is dire need in Chicago 
on the part of the hospitals and voluntary agencies for crippled children. This 
need is a financial one and lack of funds means a short staff. We are being 
requested to extend our State program into the Chicago area to meet some of 
these pressing needs but we cannot do so unless further funds are available. 
We have estimated that a minimum of about $900,000 per year would be 
necessary to bring Chicago children a service which is comparable to that which 
is available to children who live outside of Chicago. 

In relation to that needed $900,000, you should in addition know in 
Illinois they would receive only $255,292 for crippled children. now 
from the Federal Government if you grant what the Bureau of the 
Budget has requested, and under our figure they would only receive 
$315,410. 

To continue with the letter: 

We believe over half the money would be needed for professional and non- 
professional personnel, salaries and travel, equipment and the usual needs of an 
administrative agency in carrying on its work efficiently. We know that our 
division could provide services for some 4,500 additional cases per year with 
this amount of money. 

It is not pleasant to think of 4,500 children in just one American 
city doomed to wheel chairs or crutches or lying in bed, doomed to no 
future. 

It is just such situations as this that this grant for crippled children 
is meant tomend. It should not be cut. 

The third grant, for child welfare, was authorized by Congress for 
$10 million and cut by the Bureau of the Budget to $7,951,800. This 
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grant has a special importance because it deals, among many other 
welfare problems, with juvenile deliquency. The United States can 
congratulate itself on pulling down maternal death rates, but, it must 
hang its head in shame over delinquency. In 1930 a speaker at the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth brought up the fact 
that 200,000 children a year pass through our courts. Twenty years 
later this is still true. You know the shocking heights to which 
young people’s crimes rose during and right after World War II. 

n 1946, an especially bad year, more persons aged 17 were arrested 
than in any other age group. That year arrests of girls of 18 had 
gone up 198 percent since 1939, the last peacetime year, and arrests 
of boys under 18 had increased 101 percent for drunkenness, 72 per- 
cent for assault, 70 percent for rape, 48 percent for homicide, and 39 for 
robbery. 

Let us be quite honest with ourselves and admit the truth—we have 
few if any statistics on juvenile wrong-doing and there has never been 
any prolonged study of what causes it. Apparently a very aggressive 
boy can grow up to be a leader, or a criminal. What we do know is 
that wartime and emergency conditions step up childhood restlessness 
to the explosion point and beyond. We need every cent we can afford 
to put into this grant, knowing it will guarantee that social workers, 
family counsellors, psychiatrists, people expert in spotting trouble, 
will be on hand to guide youth away from those first aimless clashes 
with law that so often lead to a life-long personal war on society. 

Inevitably it is more convincing to hear directly from communities 
and States on how much these grants are needed and what they can 
do. At random, I have copied down a few salient or striking facts 
from the letters that came in to our committee from the State social 
welfare departments. 

Oregon has 2,000 premature babies born each year and is anxious 
for better care of mothers and infants. The prematures are a big 
problem and Oregon wants to train expert personnel with her share 
of the grants. She needs to expand services, not curtail them. 

Indiana has big areas where there are no school health examina- 
tions. 

Rhode Island wants health examinations for school children, ex- 
pansion in dental health and provision for special cases needing 
dentures, more visiting teachers to assist “homebound” children, espe- 
cially in rural areas, extension of mental hygiene services to all age 
groups, need of more nursery schools—especially in areas where there 
are working mothers—for instance, in the North Kingston naval base. 
There is need of training for personnel in specialized fields such as 
speech, physical therapy, training for the deaf, and so on. 

In Oklahoma the particular need is for improved local health serv- 
ices. Only three States had fewer public-health nurses—full-time— 
per 100,000 children and the States having the highest proportion of 
nurses. per 100,000 children had five times as many nurses per 100,000 
children as did Oklahoma. 

One memorable item from Oklahoma is this: only about 1,356 ma- 
ternity patients were admitted to clinics in 1948. In view of the 
fact. that this number is only about 3 percent of all women delivered 
it would appear that additional clinics are needed to provide medical 
care for maternity patients in need of medical care. 
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Some of the Western States, with less density of population than 
the East, might be expected to lag in medical and social services. But, 
here is a report from West Virginia taken from the report of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics: 

In only 8 States are there fewer children under medical care per day per 1,000 
children than in West Virginia. In only 11 States are there fewer child admis- 
sions to hospitals per year per 1,000 children. There are only 12.9 public-health 
nurses per 100,000 children as compared with the State having the most nurses— 
101 nurses per 100,000 children. 

Nothing is more revealing than these grass-roots reports which show 
that local health situations are partly good but sometimes very bad. 
There is nothing to justify cutting the grants. 

For a proper staff to administer the grants the Children’s Bureau 
should be given adequate administrative funds. 

State agencies administering maternal and child health and chip- 
pled children’s services look to the regional staff of the Children’s 
Bureau for technical help in developing their specialized programs 
for children. Experience has shown that in each region the services 
of the following staff are needed—a medical director, a nurse, an ad- 
ministrative-methods consultant, a medical social worker, a nutri- 
tionist, and supporting clerical staff. The Children’s Bureau has 
never had sufficient funds to provide for this personnel in each regional 
office. 

And you realize now that their grants have been almost doubled 
and they still are working with insufficient administrative staff. 

Some regions have no medical directors or nurses; others have 
administrative-methods consultants but no medical social workers; 
most regions lack sufficient clerical help. As a result, State officials 
do not receive the technical help when they need it in developing 
proper health programs for children. We asked the Children’s 
Bureau for estimates, and found it would cost about $150,000 to 
provide the additional staff needed in the 10 regional offices. 

I would like to say there was a supplementary appropriation request 
after the appropriation for increased grants last year, asking for 
administration money that was denied. I think if you give addi- 
tional grants to administer, it is because you know that there is a need 
for these funds. This you have already done to a certain extent. 
We think you should give the full amount that has been authorized— 
but surely you want that amount administered efficiently, and to do 
that you need administration money. 

Last year we came to you and we asked for more money for research, 

amphilets, and the other activities of the Children’s Bureau author- 
ized under the basic act of 1912. This year we are not asking for 
that, and we do realize that there are more demands on the Federal 
Treasury today, and so we think if we can get the increased grants 
we can slide along with no more copies of Infant Care that you Con- 
gressmen distribute. If we can get those other things, the lack of 
which we are suffering because you have not granted the additional 
money under the basic act, we can manage a minimum program. 

Children are a moral and spiritual investment that we cannot con- 
veniently ignore for the duration of an emergency. They only pay 
dividends for the future when we love them, guard them, and develop 


a high communal responsibility for them. 
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Our children should be luckiest of all time. Within the last 50 
years science has laid a series of miracles at our feet. For just a 
moment let us ignore the atom bomb and think instead of sulfa, 
penicillin, aureomycin—of psychiatry’s new insights—of hundreds 
of magical aids for improving the human race. 

Though of in that way, the future looks good. It will be good if 
we are just in assigning today’s known benefits to our children. 

Mr. Hepricx. Thank you, Mrs. Fahy, for a very interesting state- 
ment. 

Mr. McGrarn. A fine statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Fany. Just a few things from New York, in the Journal of 
Health, October 1949. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Fany. Among other things New York reported that they 
wanted to accomplish in 1950 were the improvement and extension of 
maternal and child health services. The State health officer only 
mentioned two things, and the other one was development of a 
chronic-disease program. 

The maternal mortality rate for New York per 10,000 live births 
in 1947, which I believe is the latest figure I have, was 16.1, placing 
the State thirteenth in rank, with Minnesota first. 

The maternal mortality rate for white women was 8.9—I do not 
have a comparison, though, on that. 

The infant mortality rate per 1,000 live births was 28.2 placing the 
State ninth from Oregon with a rate of 24.7. 

The other interesting fact I have from New York is that on crippled 
children. Although no cases were reported as awaiting care for lack 
of funds—that was when we came up for a supplementary appropria- 
tion for crippled children in 1950—the State has indicated an addi- 
tional $300,000 Federal grant for 1950 would be required to develop 
services for crippled children that are needed. 

This material has come from the Academy of Pediatrics study and 
from various other sources we have. I think it is a shame for a wealthy 
State like New York. 

Mr. Hepricr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Fahy, as you know I am a new member on this 
committee. Would you mind stating what this American Parents 
Committee is and give a little background about it? 

Mrs, Fany. We were formed about 4 years ago, of a number of edu- 
cators, welfare people, people who were primarily interested in 
children. It is not a large mass organization. I would be happy to 
send you or submit for the record our board of directors, which would 
tell you about it. 

Mr. Bussey. Who was the guiding spirit? 

Mrs. Fany. Mr. Hecht, the publisher of Parents’ magazine. 

Mr. Bussey. Your headquarters are located where ? 

Mrs. Fany. We have a New York office and one here in Washington, 
at 132 Third Street SE. 

Mr. Bussey. Is this a membership committee, where people donate 
so much a month or so much a year ? 

Mrs. Fauy. No, sir; it is not. It is composed of interested indi- 
viduals who want to work with us to improve conditions for children. 
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Mr. Bussey. How many members does your committee have? 

Mrs. Fany. That I could not tell you. Let me put it this way, that 
we have a mailing list that ranges from 500 to 5,000. On certain spe- 
cific children’s legislation we can count on those people interesting 
their communities on special kinds of legislation. 

We also have occasionally the readers of Parents’ magazine. At 
times we have been asked to put in articles about what is going on for 
children. The actual membership—I am sorry, I do not know. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, does your committee have different chapters in 
different States? 

Mrs. Fany. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Bussey. What is Mr. Hecht’s background ? 

Mrs. Fany. He has been interested in child welfare ever since the 
beginning of his career publishing Parents’ magazine, which is 25 
years old this year, and I think before that he first published one called 

etter Times, which was also in the social-welfare field. He has long 
been identified with New York social welfare, and been on prominent 
citizens’ committees. 

Mr. Bussey. Is the American Parents Committee an adjunct to his 
publishing business ? 

Mrs. Fauy. No, sir. We cannot help his publishing business. He 
needs more advertising, rather than more circulation, because of its 
high circulation and his advocating of legislation for children does 
not bring in more advertising. We are fortunate in having this 
circulation, since we would like to inform more people about what 
is being done for children. He graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity 

Mr. Bussey. No; I mean in this field of activity. 

Mrs. Fauy. Well, he has worked in it from the time he got out 
of Cornell. He was chairman of the first Community Welfare 
Council. 

Mr. McGrarnu. I know of him and his activities, I may say. I 
met him once. He is considered a very high authority in this field 
and in philanthropy for child welfare, and although I do not know 
him personally, other than this, his reputation stands high. 

Mr. Bussey. I thank the gentleman from New York for his con- 
tribution because I think it is important to understand this picture. 
I have nothing against the program of Mr. Hecht, but very often 
we learn about newspapers ostensibly becoming advocates of this or 
that betterment or program for social welfare, and so on, and find 
in the end they are plans or schemes for promoting circulation. Off 
the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Fahy, on page 5 of your prepared statement you 
give some figures: In 1946— 
more persons aged 17 were arrested than in any other age’group * * * 
arrest of girls of 18 had gone up 198 percent since 1989 * * * arrest of 
boys under 18 had increased 101 percent— 
and soon. Where were those figures obtained ? 

Mrs. Farry. Miss Barley, my assistant, prepared the research for 
this statement and she will know the source of this statement. 

Miss Bariry. They originated with J. Edgar Hoover's office. 
He made a speech which was quoted in the Congressional Record. 
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Mr. Busey. Well, this is not a study or compilation by your 
committee ? 

Miss Bartry. No, sir. 

Mrs. Fauy. No. 

Mr. Bussey. That is the reason I asked. When I read the state- 
ment I wondered where the information was obtained. I am partic- 
ularly interested in the increase in use of narcotics among the teen- 
age group in this country and I have planned to make studies. I 
have not been able to put my hand on any factual information. I 
just wanted to be absolutely sure about this program; sometimes 
certain newspapers interest themselves in it and write stories on 
the narcotic situation and purport to be putting out something factual 
when it is just what they have trumped up themselves to sell news- 
papers to increase circulation. 

Mrs. Fany. Well, Mr. Busbey, it is just as we say in the state- 
ment; we have no adequate juvenile ddiniacnity figures. You will 
find some lecal agency that will go in and investigate a special situa- 
tion and there will be a hullabaloo but there will be no figures you 
can find nationally, and—— 

Mr. Bussey. Well, do you know then where Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
got his figures? 

Mrs. Fany. No. Those are the best estimates he can get, or those 
are the best ones reported. You see, it is not obligatory for a local 
juvenile court to report to the State or the Federal Government about 
this, and this may = only from those who sent in answers to a ques- 
tionnaire. 

Mr. Bussey. I would suggest merely to protect yourself, when 
you quote somebody’s statement or figures, that you should give the 
source or someday someone will be coming back at you and saying 
you are incorrect. 

Mrs. Fauy. Well, I did not use any narcotic figures. But most 
certainly J. Edgar Hoover should have been credited with the figures 
you referred to on delinquency. 

Mr. Heprick. I am under the impression there are no adequate 
figures on how many illegitimate children there are in this country. 
Do you have those figures? 

Mrs. Fany. No. - 

Mr. Hepricx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 
CHILDREN’s Bureau GRANTS 


WITNESS 


MISS HAZEL CORBIN, DIRECTOR, MATERNITY CENTER ASSOCIA- 
TION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Hepricx. You may proceed. 

Miss Corsrn. My name is Hazel Corbin, director of the Maternity 
Center Association. It is a voluntary agency in New York. It has 
a national charter and is a membership corporation. 
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We are interested in better standards of maternity care. I have 
spent my lifetime there. I am a nurse by training and I graduated 
one day and went there in the afternoon and have been there ever since. 
That was in 1918. 

I have worked with pregnant women and expectant fathers in this 
country. I have traveled all over the world with the exception of 
Asia, looking at the administration of maternity care, looking at 
people who receive the service and those who give the service. 

I came down here today to read this testimony I have for the ma- 
ternity and child-care aspects of the bill that Miss Fahy gave you 
so much details about. 

I used to spend a lot of my day seeing unwed mothers, trying to 
get them delivered in Albany and trying to get them out of New 
York City. I do not spend my days doing that. They are missing. 
Where they have gone, I do not know. It is my impression, based 
on experience, that we do not have anything like we used to have. 

This is my testimony. 

There is no real doubt in the minds of any of us here today about 
the importance of protecting the life and health of mothers and babies. 
But do we recognize the contribution of maternal and child health 
care to the security of our Nation? If we could have only applied 
what we know today to the care of mothers in 1930-31 and 1932, we 
would now have between 75,000 and 100,000 more men among the 
19-, 20- and 21-year-olds, enough to man the proposed European divi- 
sions requested by General Eisenhower. 

There is a feeling, I am sure, among all of us that the present state 
of international tension may continue for as long as you and I are 
alive—or longer. Therefore, the wide application of our knowledge 
about safety and health for mothers and babies may weigh very heavily 
in the balance of power 20 years hence. Work for the safety and 
health of America’s mothers and children is, therefore, at the very 
core of this emergency. 

The normal coming of babies is not an emergency. A woman and 
her husband have 10 months to get ready, to learn what they need 
to know about being expectant parents as well as about being parents, 
to plan the baby’s budget, to fit the baby into their family life, to see 
the doctor and protect their health. But our community facilities 
for the care of mothers and children are geared around child-bearing 
as anemergency. ‘The emphasis is still placed upon the mothers who 
must be whisked in for care with blood and plasma and oxygen. If 
mothers have the advantages of what medical science knows today, 
most of those emergencies can be prevented. How important good 
service can be to the health of mothers and children is graphically 
illustrated by our own maternity center’s home delivery service in 
East Harlem. 

East Harlem is populated with Porto Ricans and Negroes and not 
the best element of white people who live in that city. 

Mr. McGrartn. Just a minute. I certainly want to take exception 
to that remark, because I think the white population in East Harlem 
is as good citizens as you will find anywhere in our city. There may 
be exceptions, as there are in other places. : 

Miss Cornitn. They are poor, not well educated. They are pretty 
hard toteach. They are not the best element, I would say. 
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Mr. McGraru. I differ with you. The mere fact that they are 
poor doesn’t necessarily mean they are immoral or bad people. 

Miss Corsrn. I wasn’t thinking of morality. I was thinking of 
ambition. They are pretty satisfied to be where they are. They are 
pretty hard to teach and pretty hard to help. They live, for the most 
part in slum dwellings, with little opportunity for recreation. For 
13 years our maternal death rate among these people has been zero. 

In the same area, the maternal death rate for other mothers is 18 
per 10,000 live births. The still-birth rate of the families cared for 
by our maternity center nurse-midwives is 25 per 1,000 babies born. 
In East Harlem, this still-birth rate is approximately 85. You see, 
it is the quality of care that counts—high standards, good doctors and 
nurses, nutritionists, laboratory technicians, public health people, who 
know how and take time to teach the ways of health. 

The newer knowledge in nutrition, in embryology, in obstetrics and 
pediatrics, indicates that the most important days in a person’s life 
are the days while he is still within his own mother’s body. It is then 
that the foundations for his health and vitality are being laid, never 
to be changed. Thousands of premature babies are born and die 
because their mothers do not know how to select or do not have the 
money to buy the right foods during pregnancy, or because there is 
no adequate maternity and infant care available, or because their 
communities have provided no facilities for education, for ambulances, 
for incubators, for trained and qualified personnel. 

Go where you will in the United States—right here in Washington 
or Peoria or San Diego—you will find inadequate facilities for care 
and unnecessary, preventable mortality. Yet in these same places 
you will find that people give priority to the expectant mother. If she 
gets on a crowded streetcar, somebody gives her a seat. If she 
stands in line at the supermarket, people let her go to the head of 
the line. Her husband, her relatives, and friends cherish her. But 
in government—local, State, and National—we put off and put off 
doing all that can be done for her and her coming child. 

The Children’s Bureau has made tremendous contributions to pro- 
tecting the life and health of America’s future generations because it 
has stood for high standards of care. The Children’s Bureau, however, 
has always labored under financial stringency. The last Congress 
wisely increased funds for maternal, child health, and crippled chil- 
dren services by 50 percent. At the same time, the Congress increased 
the budget of the Children’s Bureau for the administration of these 
funds by a mere 7 percent. The administrative appropriation has 
always been too little. It is this sort of thing which hamstrings the 
raising of standards and the provision of more widespread care. 

There is no point in handing out money unless it is going to pro- 
vide maternity care of high quality. This high-quality care can only 
be planned and distributed with the advice and guidance of specialists 
in medicine, nursing, and public-health practice. The staff of the 
Children’s Bureau has always striven to provide expert consultation 
service to the States. The States need it and want it as they analyze 
their needs and devise ways and means for meeting these needs with 
their own funds, and with money provided by the Federal Government. 

During World War IT, Congress enacted an emergency materna! 
and infant-care program, for the wives and infants of the men in the 
79807—51—pt. 4 —25 
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armed services. As soon as the emergency was over, the law expired. 
But the need for maternity care is no emergency which has arisen 
overnight. We have been coming down here for 38 years, ever since 
the Children’s Bureau was established, testifying for enough mone 
to make this important arm of the Federal Government strong enoug: 
to do the job which it knows must be done and which it knows how 
to do, but which it cannot do because money has been provided in 
dribs and drabs, upped for a war period and then pared to the core for 
peace. 

Let us not be easily engulfed in the momentary pressing need for 
more guns, tanks and planes, but let us recognize that we must do 
everything possible to conserve childhood within its family surround- 
ings, not out of indulgence or tenderness or sentimentality, but out of 
the realization that peace in our time can be aided and abetted by pro- 
viding care for women when their families are being born that allays 
anxiety and brings security and happiness to the homes of our land. 

I would recommend, therefore, gentlemen, that the appropriation 
for maternal and infant care in the next fiscal year be brought up to the 
ceiling set by the Fighty-first Congress, the sum of $18,000,000. 

On this question of maternal mortality, I would like to say that the 
death rate in this country now is less than one. That is probably the 
lowest in any country of the world. 

Twenty-five years ago we had the highest death rate of any civilized 
country in the world. The fact that women do not die does not mean 
that there is no maternity care problem. The emphasis must be to see 
that women are well and healthy after giving birth. 

We measure our maternal care by the death rate, but we do not look 
very hard at the condition of the women who live, and, if they are 
not educated and not taken care of when their babies are born, so 
that they do not drag through life with a backache and get cranky 
with their husbands. 

A woman without good care does not get back on her feet and does 
not like her husband and her kids and does not make a good mother 
and wife to run the home and be a good American. 

I think that is what the Children’s Bureau does with its consultants. 
It helps teach the people, the other workers all across the country, 
what constitutes good care, and it helps them work out educational 
programs for their own staffs, 

Mr. Heprick. Do you have any data on how many children are 
born outside the hospitals? : 

Miss Corpin. About 23 or 24 percent. We used to have 65 percent 
born in the home and 35 percent born in the hospitals in this country. 

In Detroit, New York—all the big cities of the country—98 or 99 
percent are born in the hospitals. 

Mr. Heprick. It should be 100 percent. 

Miss Corsry. That is a moot question. If they have good care, 
they need not be transported all to the hospitals. They lose something 
pretty good when you take them out of the home. ‘If we had the 
right kind of care, a lot of women could have their babies at home, and 
they could have them there safely. 

Mr. Heprick. I delivered 3,000 babies in my time and I have had 
only two infected. 

Miss Corin. I didn’t know I was talking to a doctor. 
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Mr. Hepricx. I had one case of septicemia following childbirth. 
Of course, the mother died. I had another case of phlebitis, and the 
mother recovered. 

Most of them were born out of a hospital. I should say 85 percent 
of my cases were outside the hospital. 

Miss Corsin. Home is pretty good place to have a baby, I think 
myself. You see them in Europe and in Scandinavian countries 
where they do excellent work with home service. They have qualified 
people doing it. 

Mr. Scuwase. A good physician and a good nurse before and im- 
mediately after? 

Miss Corsry. That is right. You can do it in a hovel as well as 
you can in a castle. Keep it clean. 

Mr. Heprickx. Any questions ! 

Miss Corsin. I would like to see the appropriation for the admin- 
istrative staff upped. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heprick. Thank you, Miss Corbin. 


CuILDREN’s Bureau GRANTS 
WITNESSES 


PHILIP SCHIFF AND MISS GERTRUDE LONGDEN, REPRESENTING 
THE NATIONAL PUBLIC SOCIAL POLICIES COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Mr. Scuirr. Miss Longden for 25 years has been associated with 
the field of social welfare, both in private and public organizations, 
and recently has retired as one of the specialists in the field dealing 
with this program from the Red Cross. Her testimony won't take too 
long and, if you have questions, we will be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Heprick. You have a prepared statement ? 

Miss Lonepen. Yes. 

Mr. Heprickx. Go ahead. 

Miss Lonepen. My name is Gertrude Longden. I am testifying 
for the national public social policies committee of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 

The American Association of Social Workers is the largest profes- 
sional membership association in the field of social work. It has about 
12,000 members living in all parts of the United States and its Terri- 
tories. They are employed in public and voluntary local, State, Na- 
tional and international agencies. Its 115 chapters are located in 
practically every State and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. An annual 
conference attended by delegates chosen by each chapter, provides the 
chief means of formulating membership opinion on national issues. 

The American Association of Social Workers believes in and sup- 
ports the progressive development of public social services. Through 
our experience of working with people, we know the importance of 
safeguarding the health and welfare of our children and of strength- 
ening social welfare agencies in this field. We appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to express to you our concern that the Children’s Bureau be 
provided adequate funds for its grant-in-aid programs and its own 
administrative expense. Through our experience we know that in 
periods of anxiety and stress the need increases for preventive and 
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rotective services for children. Certainly the fact that the Nation 
ias dedicated itself to the preservation of democratic ideals through- 
out the world makes even more important the development of a 
healthy generation of children who will be ready to carry on in the 
future. 

The Social Security Amendment Act of 1950 increased the amounts 
that may be authorized for the grants-in-aid programs for children. 
We believe the full amounts authorized should be appropriated, 
$16,500,000 for maternal and child health; $15,000,000 for services 
for crippled children; $10,000,000 for child-welfare services. Since 
the amounts provided in this act were approved by the Congress, the 
national crisis has become more acute. The impact of defense pre- 
paredness and mobilization and the prospect of shifts in population, 
especially in rural States, as defense contracts are let, will bring need 
for protective services for children beyond expectations when the 
amounts were determined. 

Grants for maternal and child health are distributed to States on 
a matching basis for the extension and improvement of such services 
as prenatal clinics, well-child clinics, immunization services, and 
dental services for school children, particularly in rural areas. We 
know how unevenly distributed are medical professional services and 
facilities and that rural and sparsely populated areas have relatively 
little coverage. A preliminary release of the Bureau of the Census 
recently reported that in the last decade the number of our children 
under 5 years of age rose 54.9 percent and the number in the 5-to- 
9-year group rose 23.9 percent. These facts increase our concern that 
Federal support for such services be strengthened. 

Grants for services for crippled children, also on a matching basis, 
are distributed to State agencies for extending and improving their 
services for the location of children with crippling conditions, for 
diagnostic services, and when necessary for providing medical care, 
hospitalization, and convalescent care. States have generally empha- 
sized orthopedic and plastic treatment. Added funds will make pos- 
sible the start or extension of State programs for children with other 
crippling conditions—rheumatic fever, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and 
hearing defects. 

Grants for child welfare services are distributed on the basis of need 
for such service and lack of State and local resources to meet the need. 
The funds assist States and local communities in providing protective 
services for children having difficulty in getting along with others, 
for mothers with children born out of wedlock, and for neglected and 
abused children. As mobilization increases, taking fathers or older 
brothers out of the home, as defense preparation takes a larger num- 
ber of mothers into industry or stimulates movement of families, the 
need for welfare services for underprivileged children can be ex- 
pected to increase. Skilled services are essential to work out the 
best possible adjustment for the individual child, in his own home if 
possible or, if not, in an adequate foster home, or occasionally in a 
child-welfare institution. Here, too, the Childrens’ Bureau empha- 
sizes service in rural areas where skilled services for the underprivi- 
leged child can rarely be provided by the local community without 
the aid of grant funds. 

T have already referred briefly to the need for adequate funds for 
administration. The Children’s Bureau has built an enviable repu- 
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tation for its consultative and guidance service to States and locali- 
ties requesting it. These requests can be expected to increase as de- 
fense preparedness progresses. The project of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to be located in South Carolina and extending into Geor- 
gia dramatically illustrates this. Those living on the land involved 
must find other homes. ‘Then construction workers and their fam- 
ilies will move in, followed in 2 or 3 years by the more permanent pop- 
ulation, as construction is completed and production begins. The 
new problems affecting the welfare of children in such shifts will be 
enormous. Also, as State and local public welfare departments be- 
come active in the developing civil defense programs in preparation 
for possible attack, they will be looking to the Childrens’ Bureau for 
suggestions and guidance material. The Children’s Bureau is, I be- 
lieve, asking for some increase for its own administration to be used 
largely to strengthen available staff and technical services. As the 
specific jobs on which it will be working emerge more clearly, Con- 
gress should be sympathetic to requests for additional appropria- 
tions. The Bureau can go only so far in stretching its funds before 
quality is lost. 

Our children are the least expendable item of our great national 
assets. They are entitled to the fullest consideration and thoughtful 
aid from our Congress. You, gentlemen, have a real opportunity to 
act on behalf of America’s children in furnishing the needed funds 
to carry on these essential programs. 

Mr. Hepricx. Will you give the home address of this organization ¢ 

Mr. Scutrr. One Park Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Hepricx. Have you finished your statement ? 

Miss Lonepen. That finishes my statement. 

Mr. Heprick. Does anybody have any questions ? 

We are very grateful to you for your statement. Thank you so 
much. 

Mr. Scuirr. Before we leave, may I point out, Mr. Chairman, as 
far as the association is concerned, we do not deal, as you probably are 
aware, in any theoretical or any academic situation in terms of these 
problems, because of our profession, where one has to have a 
master’s degree, where one has to put in years of study in the univer- 
sity. Weare like the AMA. We have to have very definite standards. 
We get the very best that we can into our profession and, when we 
deal with these problems, we deal with them on a very knowledgeable 
basis. We know the problems at first hand. We know the family 
situations all over the country. 

As we meet in our chapters and in our annual conferences, we cor- 
relate these factors that come up and we make studies of one kind or 
another. 

I would urge consideration for this kind of a program and this 
kind of testimony coming from an organization like ours, because it 
not only involves us very seriously with the welfare problem of the 
country, but we hope we bring to you a very serious approach to the 
problem in terms of our everyday experience, which I believe is not 
true in too many cases, and we hope, therefore, that the testimony 
will be given the kind of consideration that it deserves on that basis. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heprickx. Thank you. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 
CHILpREN’s Bureau GRANTS 
WITNESSES 


MRS. MARGARET COFFIN, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF THE YWCA 

MRS. RICHARD RADUA, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


Mr. Heprick. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Corrin. My name is Mrs. Margaret Coffin and I am represent- 
ing the national board of the YWCA. I am appearing before you 
today to plead for your support for an adequate appropriation for 
the Children’s Bureau. 

My organization has been greatly benefited by the services offered 
by this Bureau. As our name implies, we are an association pri- 
marily concerned with young women. The number of teen-age girls 
we serve is increasing each year and we find especially helpful the 
research and analysis done by the Children’s Bureau for this age 
level. 

As defense demands force more women to return to work outside 
their homes there will be an ever-increasing need for services to 
children. We feel the child-welfare services provided by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau help strengthen family life and by so doing, help make 
our democratic way of life more secure. 

One important facet of our work in the YWCA is that of health 
education. The health staff of the Children’s Bureau has prepared 
some excellent pamphlets on health problems of children which we 
have found useful. 

Several national organizations whose membership is also extreme- 
ly interested in the welfare of children have asked me to express 
their interest in the appropriation for the Children’s Bureau. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, Association for Child- 
hood Educational International, and National Consumer’s League 
have for many years been interested in the welfare of children. They 
have all used the research services of the Children’s Bureau and have 
found them very valuable. 

The American Home Economics Association wishes me to tell you 
it values the work of the Bureau particularly as its work with chil- 
dren contributes toward a well-rounded family life. 

The National Service Star Legion, Inc., also has a deep interest in 
the welfare of children and wishes me to emphasize its desire for the 
continuation of the Bureau’s program in this crucial time. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, whose representa- 
tive, Mrs. Richard G. Radua, is present, will soon file a similar state- 
ment. 

On behalf of the organizations I have named, I urge the appropria- 
tion of the $41,500,000 authorized for the Children’s Bureau by the 
1950 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Mr. Hepricx. Thank you. 





Mrs. Rapvua. I am Mrs. Radua from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and I wanted to ask permission to file a state- 
ment for the record within the next 24 hours. 

Mr. Hepricx. Be sure to get it in as soon as you can, by tomorrow 
evening, if possible. 

Mrs. Rapua. We will. 

Mr. Hepricx. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Subeommittee on Appropriations for 
the Federal Security Agency: 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers urgently requests approval of 
adequate appropriations for the United States Children’s Bureau, an agency 
whose program is vital to the continued strength of the Nation. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a volunteer organization 
of over 6 million members whose common interest is the welfare of children. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the United States Congress 
has wisely centered in the Children’s Bureau of our Government, first, the 
responsibility for investigation and report upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life among all classes of our people; and second, 
the duty to extend and improve services for promoting the health and welfare 
of children, especially in rural areas and in areas of special need. 

The Children’s Bureau has focused attention clearly and persistently upon all 
the needs of children—our most important national resource. The present state 
of our Nation emphasizes the need for continuing the work of the Children’s 
Bureau and it must be extended to care for extra needs of defense. As parents 
and taxpayers, we realize a full authorization of $41,500,000 to be appropriated 
for the year 1951-52 would not be too much to handle the program, but in face of 
curtailments, the estimate of the Budget Bureau will have to suffice. 

Child population in the United States has greatly increased as shown by the 
latest census report. The present crisis with its many uncertainties is reacting 
on our children. *arents are more than ever seeking advice on what to do. 
We frequently turn to the Children’s Bureau for the information and guidance 
that will help provide for these young citizens. There will necessarily be 
increasing demands for publications both in the special problems area and those 
already in existence. 

During the White House conference we learned that States are clamoring 
for consultants from the Children’s Bureau to assist them in extending and 
improving their services to children in developing coordinated community plan- 
ning for services and in recruiting and training personnel as that States imple- 
ment the work their leaders discussed at the conference. There never has been 
greater need for more Children’s Bureau personnel in the field. 

Members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers are deeply con- 
cerned over the children who are in trouble, orphaned, neglected, maladjusted, 
and delinquent. State and community services absorb much more than they 
receive in Federal grants-in-aid for child welfare, but with mounting problems 
of delinquency, broken homes, dependency, more should be done and quickly. 
These problems must not be permitted to mount beyond fiscal control. Counsel- 
ing, foster home finding and licensing, institutional placement, adoption case 
work, meeting needs of unmarried mothers and their babies, working with courts 
and mental hygiene clinics and schools in painstaking work calls for well prepared 
professional workers, expert planning at State and county levels and well co- 
ordinated public and private agency programs. Increased costs are preventing 
expansion to include adequate service to all children needing attention. The 
grants-in-aid program must not be curtailed. 

Benefits of grants-in-aid for maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
services are self-evident. Lack of funds and trained specialists has limited 
progress in dealing with crippled children for the greatest need is among children 
in rural communities and nonwhite children. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is working to improve public health services in inadequately served 
communities, but Federal help is needed to extend and supplement State and local 
programs, 
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Adequate funds should be provided to care for children who are dependent and 
neglected. The Children’s Bureau is equipped to deal with the more-difficult but 
equally pressing problem of the care and treatment of delinquent children if it 
is but granted the funds. Insufficient funds enabling them to cope with the 
difficulties of these unfortunate little ones will cause irreparable damage and 
waste, not only of our human resources, but also of our material wealth for we 
shall pay later for our failure, in loss of manpower, in relief costs, and in insti- 
tutional care. 

While we today wage cold war for democracy, it is a part of our job to maintain 
a healthy, strong, law-abiding group of young citizens growing up to build on 
our gains for security. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers urges 
that you keep this thought before you as you face the very difficult task of econ- 
omizing where it is safe to economize. No appropriation committee ever faced 
a more difficult task than you are facing in this Kighty-second Congress. We 
feel very realistically that every facet of the Children’s Bureau's work in dis- 
charging its dual responsibility is important to the well-being of every child 
in America, for “until all are safe, none is safe.” 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers earnestly requests your sin- 
cere and deep consideration of what are adequate appropriations for this very 
important agency. 

Submitted by: 
ALICE RADUE 
(Mrs. Richard Radue), 
Member of the Washington Committee on Legislation, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(For Mrs. Rollin Brown, National Chairman for Legislation). 





Wepnespay, Marca 7, 1951. 
HILL-BURTON HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
WITNESSES 


JOHN H. HAYES, AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
ALBERT V. WHITEHALL, AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hepricx. You have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heprick. Would you like to insert it in the record and discuss 
the highlights, or read it? 

Mr. Hayes. I think I would like to read it. I do want to express 
my appreciation for your giving us this hearing. 

“Mr. Heprick. Go right “ahead. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is John H. Hayes. I am superintendent of the Lenox Hill Hospital 
in New York City, and a past president of the American Hospital 
Association. I am now chairman of the council on government rela- 
tions of the American Hospital Association. 

I believe you gentlemen know of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion and understand its deep interest in the hospital survey and 
construction progray. Our 4,400 institutional members include hos- 
pitals of all types in every part of the country. More than 85 percent 
of all of the general hospital beds of the Nation and more than half 
of the beds in 1 hospit: als operated by units of Federal, State, and local 
Governments are represented in our membership. We are closely 
affiliated with hospital associations in each State, who have been active 
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in supporting this Federal program of aid to the States to develop a 
better hospital system for the Nation. 

The aim of the American Hospital Association is to provide better 
hospital care for all people. In September 1950, our house of dele- 
gates adopted the following statement: 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION ENDORSES THE HiLi-BuRTON PROGRAM 


The American Hospital Association for many years has recognized that there 
is great Nation-wide need for additional hospital facilities to make hospital care 
more readily available to all persons. The association believes that hospital 
facilities and hospital care should be provided by voluntary organizations on 
a voluntary basis wherever possible. The association believes that Government 
has an obligation to help voluntary agencies meet the needs of citizens, particu- 
larly in areas where voluntary agencies are not able to meet fully the hospital 
needs of such areas. The association further believes that Government must 
always strive to preserve a maximum of local participation and responsibility, 
and to encourage those incentives which lead to increasing community respon- 
sibility and continued improvement of the quality of hospital care. 

In sponsoring and supporting the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act, the association recognizes that Federal funds have helped to develop 
a degree of interhospital coordination and over-all State-wide planning which 
was not heretofore so widely evident. The association further recognizes that 
the hospital survey and construction program has been used to stimulate State 
activities and community interest and has helped to provide better hospital care 
for the people. Voluntary groups as well as local Government agencies are 
being assisted to build hospitals in areas of need. Upon completion of such 
hospitals, the entire responsibility for maintenance and operations falls upon 
the community and the individual hospital without Federal control. 

In view of these facts, the American Hospital Association renews its support 
of the Hill-Burton survey and construction program and recommends it as an 
excellent example of the cooperation that is possible between Government and 
voluntary institutions in making high quality hospital care available to the 
people. 

This was adopted by the house of delegates of the American Hos- 
pital Association, September 20, 1950, 

You see, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American Hospital As- 
sociation is greatly concerned about the manner in which the hospital 
system of our Nation is being developed. 

These are indeed troubled times. We are faced with the necessity 
of curtailing many of the things to which we have become accustomed 
by our high standard of living. It is not for the American Hospital 
Association to tell you gentlemen which things are important and 
which are not—but we can tell you that we are talking in terms of the 
health of our Nation’s citizens, and we know you will agree that 
health is important. 

We read in the newspapers that production of automobiles may be 
cut back 20 percent. We hear that the defense needs of the Nation 
may require a similar portion of the steel production of the country. 
We shall have to get along without refrigerators and television sets 
and radios for atime. The question is “Can we afford to curtail health 
facilities to the same degree?” 

I don’t think there is a question in any of our minds as to the great 
need of this Nation for additional hospital facilities. State surveys 
developed under the Hill-Burton Act show a deficit of 900,000 hos- 
pital beds to meet the hospital needs of the population. Further— 
many existing beds are rapidly becoming obsolete, requiring replace- 
ment. Under the Hill-Burton program it has been costing an average 
of $16,000 to $17,000 per bed to build hospitals. If we are to build 
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all the hospitals that the States claim to need immediately, the cost 
would run in excess of $15,000,000,000. 

Gentlemen, our hospitals are not only a part of our line of defense 
at home in the event of attack, but they are our constant defense 
against the ever present enemies of good health and public welfare, 
and a physically strong America. 

We ‘ave supported the Hill-Burton program because it has pro- 
vided a long-deserved method for planning these facilities and put- 
ting hospitals in areas where they are most needed. Hospitals that 
are needed are going to be built whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment helps in building them. Our concern is that there is danger of 
overbuilding in some areas, while other areas go without. We must. 
plan for the wisest possible distribution and use of our scarce re- 
sources of hospital facilities and our critically short supply of trained 
professional hospital personnel. The Hill-Burton program has pro- 
vided this planning to a degree that is unique in our history. 

So our recommendation to you is not so much based on the need 
for additional hospital facilities, as for the need of continued orderly 
planning—and our point is that if this planning does not adequately 
meet the needs of our citizens. other means will be found to provide 
these facilities without this advantage of. orderly planning, and our 
scarce resources will be wasted. 

In this connection, we would remind you that a bill passed the 
House last year to reinstate 16,000 beds in the veterans’ hospital con- 
struction program. This bill, gentlemen, has again been introduced 
in the House by Mr. Rankin, chairman of the House Veterans’ Com- 
mittee. It has also been sponsored in the Senate by the Senator from 
Montana, Mr. James E. Murray, who is also chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Health, of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. You will recall that these 16,000 beds were cut out of the 
billion-dollar hospital construction program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration by the President, for the stated reason that those beds were 
less necessary, and that it was impossible to foresee the availability 
of the necessary professional personnel for these hospitals, if they 
should be built. The approximate saving by the elimination of these 
16,000 beds from the program was $280,000,000 in January 1949. 
em of course, inflation since that time would make present costs 
nigher. 

This bill to authorize new hospital construction certainly indicates 
the intent of the Congress to give a high priority to hospital needs 
in the present emergency. The American Hospital Association has 
been on record for years, appealing for coordinated planning to meet 
these needs. The scarcity of doctors, nurses, hospital administra- 
tors, and technicians today emphasizes more than ever the need for 
careful husbanding of our dangerously short supply of trained health 
personnel. 

The American Hospital Association has urged that the veterans’ 
hospital construction program should be coordinated with the careful 
State planning that has been stimulated under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. We appeared recently before the Banking and Currency Com- 
nittees of the House and Senate in connection with the defense hous- 
ing and community facilities bill. That bill would provide Federal 
funds to build and operate hospitals and other community facilities in 
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areas where the population has suddenly expanded because of the de- 
fense effort. In our testimony on that bill, we pointed out that the 
Lanham Act of the last war built hospitals in defense areas without 
community participation, without State planning, and indeed without 
very much planning of any kind to meet the long-term needs of our 
people. I think it is safe to say that the Hill-Burton Act was de- 
veloped and supported by the hospital field because the Lanham Act 
demonstrated this need for a more orderly, efficient basis for hospital 
planning. We believe the Hill-Burton program has been outstand- 
ingly successful in developing sensible long-range, over-all plans in 
nearly every State, and a large measure of State and community par- 
ticipation has been stimulated as well. For these reasons, we recom- 
mended that Federal construction of hospitals under the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities Act be channeled through State 
Hill-Burton agencies and closely coordinated at the Federal level as 
well as with the Hill-Burton program. Even in defense we cannot 
afford waste. 

You will recall that the Hill-Burton program originally was to be 
a 5-year program with a $75,000,000 appropriation each year as Fed- 
eral aid for construction of hospitals according to objective State 
conc But by 1949 it was evident that in this program the Federal 

yovernment had discovered the best way to stimulate a long-range 
program to provide additional hospital facilities in areas where they 
would be most needed. In 1949 the American Hospital Association 
supported amendments which would extend the Hill-Burton program 
to 1955 and increase the annual appropriation to $150,000,000. The 
contract authorization for fiscal 1950 was in fact $150,000,000, but 
you will recall that last year there was a period of more than 8 months 
of indecision as to the amount. Your subcommittee recommended 
only $75,000,000, but when this became known there was such a Na- 
tion-wide storm of protest that the full $150,000,000 was restored in 
the House, and the Senate concurred in this restoration. However, 
the President, under authority given him by Congress to reduce the 
total appropriations bill by $550,000,000, cut the Hill-Burton au- 
thorization back again to $75,000,000, and on New Year’s Day 1951, 
in the last hours of the Eighty-first Congress, this appropriation was 
raised to a final figure of $85,000,000 for fiscal 1951. 

The net result of this confusion and the cut-back was more serious 
than has been generally understood. You see, this is not a program 
of Federal action. Rather, it is looked upon as a continuing offer on 
the part of the Federal Government which promises that if a com- 
munity fits in with State plans and complies with certain require- 
ments, the Federal Government will then provide a portion of the cost 
of construction of needed hospital facilities. The difficulty is that it 
may take 2 or 3 years of thoughtful planning and intense activity on 
the part of the community to comply with iol requirements. Last 
year more than 450 communities were in various stages of compliance 
under the implied encouragement that the Federal Government in- 
tended to make $150,000,000 available for fiscal 1951. Eighty-eight 
of these communities had made substantial expenditures and commit- 
ments for architectural planning, acquisition of real estate, bond is- 
sues, and fund-raising campaigns. These communities were left high 
and dry by the sudden decision to cut the Hill-Burton program to 
$75,000,000. 
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Gentlemen, we think the facts are pretty plain. We believe our 
Nation needs hospital beds far more than it needs automobiles, refrig- 
erators, and television sets. We realize that the present emergency 
will require some curtailment in all of these. We know that your 
decision is fraught with great responsibility. 

You must decide the comparative importance of hospitals and other 
civilian needs of the population. You must decide how best to spend 
the Federal funds to meet the necessities of our Nation and all of its 
people—not only today, but for tomorrow as well. 

Against this difficult task, we offer you the Hill-Burton program. 
Its most important advantage is that it requires every State to plan 
objectively for placing additional hospital beds in areas where they 
are most. needed. Besides requiring a maximum of State responsi- 
bility, Hill-Burton requires community participation—Federal funds 
are matched with additional community funds to provide far more 
construction of actual hospital beds more economically than would be 
possible under any other program—at an average cost of $16,000 per 
bed, as against a per bed cost as high as $51,000 under other Federal 
programs. 

You gentlemen will find that the Hill-Burton program is known in 
your own communities. More than fifteen hundred hospitals have 
peen approved for Hill-Burton aid. Many more communities have 
begun to develop plans to fit in with this long-range program. AI- 
ready, with comparatively small expenditures of Federal funds, this 
program has begun to develop a network of hospitals across the Nation, 
reaching into communities that have never before known the advan- 
tages of a hospital. The American Hospital Association with all of its 
member hospitals in every State has actively cooperated in the devel- 
opment of this program, which has been universally commended. 
But it is for you gentlemen, and for Congress, to decide whether it 
shall be continued or curtailed. We know you must realize the gravity 
of your decision. 

Mr. Heprick. Thank you for your statement. Do you believe 
that any of the new hospitals under construction today can be staffed ? 

Mr. Hayes. I think we could staff them perhaps better than the 
hospitals that do: not produce the staff to educate the staff.. I am 
referring now to the fact that the Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals are not the trainers of hospital personnel, 
whereas we are. 

Mr. Heprickx. You do not graduate physicians? 

Mr. Hayes. They have postgraduate courses in our hospitals as 
interns and residents. 

Mr. Heprick. That doesn’t increase the number of graduate 
physicians. 

Mr. Hayes. No; it doesn’t increase the number of graduate physi- 
cians. Our chief difficulty in hospitals is nurses. The nursing prob- 
lem isa big one. As far as nursing is concerned, we are really short. 

In my opinion, as to doctors it is more a matter of distribution. 

Mr. Wutrenaty. The reason that the American Hospital Associa- 
tion sponsors the Hill-Burton program so strongly is because this 
is not just a program of building hospitals, but it is a program of 
planning hospitals across the whole country for the wisest possible 
utilization of our scarce resources of money and personnel. 
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If you get two hospitals across the way from each other or close 
by, in the same town, and both of them are empty and have staffs 
standing idly by, then you have the situation of maldistribution that 
Mr. Hayes referred to. We have urged that this Hill-Burton pro- 
gram ought to be the central-planning program with which other 
hospital construction programs ought to be tied in. We urged that 
the veterans, who are building hospitals, do that. 

Mr. Heprick. And they are unable to staff them. They have five 
now locked up that they cannot operate. 

‘Mr. Wurrenary. If they had been tied in with the Hill-Burton 
program, they would be put in areas where they would serve the 
people. You will get the scarce personnel, if there are people to 
be taken care of. 

Mr. Hayes. Your problem is that doctors are short in certain areas, 
primarily because there is no hosiptal there. If he has no workshop, 
he cannot work. 

Mr. Heprick. There is a 200-bed veterans’ hospital in my home town 
which was finished last November but still is locked up. They have 
nurses, but they have no doctors. So far they have three doctors 
on the staff. You can’t operate a hospital with three doctors on the 
staff. 

Mr. Wurrenauy. That is directly the result of lack of coordinated 
planning. The AHA has been on record for at least 5 years pointing 
to the fact that the situation would come about as it has now come. 
We have just gone over our records and in 1946 we warned Congress 
in a publication we put out at that time that by 1951 there would be 
such a shortage of personnel that there was certainly some need to 
start planning. 

Here is a program that plans on the needs of the population as a 
whole, to provide hospitals for the people as a whole, and plans the 
wisest distribution of them, so that we do not have duplication and 
waste, and overbuilding of hospitals in areas where they are not 
needed and cannot be staffed. 

Mr. Hayes. In the past there have been veterans’ hospitals that were 
partly used, right in areas where there were plenty of hospitals. That 
is a waste of a lot of technical help that is needed. 

Mr. Wurrrnaty. But you do make a point that it isn’t enough just 
to build a hospital. We have to have personnel to provide the service. 
We have found that, after 5 years of developing this Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, there has been a planning schedule worked up in every State. 
There is a State agency in every State that has surveyed all of the 
needs in its State. In your own State, your State agency has a plan 
which says that in such and such a county there is such and such a 
population and a need for a hospital of a certain size, and in another 
part of the State there are ample hospitals. And they have said that 
the high priority ought to go to the areas to serve those people who do 
not have hospitals now. 

We maintain that is intelligent planning and intelligent use of 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Hayes. And it is true, as I have stated, that doctors are not 
going into areas where there are no hospitals to which they can take 
their patients, and that is Avhat Hill-Burton has helped to bring 

about, remedying this maldistribution of doctors. 
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Mr. Heprick. I see they are going to call 300 additional physicians 
for the armed services next month or so. 

Mr. Hayes. That is right. It is being pretty well worked out so 
that they are taking them from where their loss will be suffered the 
least. We have it in my own hospital in New York. We are planning 
how many can be spared. 

New York is an overhospitalized area, as you know. We have far 
more doctors per population in New York City than anywhere else in 
the country, in the world perhaps. 

They are taking doctors according to the ability to spare them. I 
think they are going to do it very justly. 

Mr. Denton. What is your recommendation for the amount of the 
appropriation under the Hill-Burton Act ? 

Mr. Hayes. We feel very strongly it should be restored to 150,- 
000,000. Remember that this program started at 75,000,000. Costs of 
all sorts have gone up tremendously; 150,000,000 isn’t twice what 
75,000,000 was a few years ago. There are so many areas in this 
country where people have conducted campaigns, where they have 
even had promises of large amounts providing they succeeded in get- 
ting the rest of the money, and these hospitals have been approved 
by the State agencies for Hill-Burton funds, and now these funds 
are cut off. 

Mr. Scuwase. Isn’t it a fact there probably should be some prefer- 
ence given to these communities where some preparation has been 
made, bonds voted perchance, and steps taken to build their hospital, 
before new ones are built ? 

Mr. Hayes. I see your point, sir, and certainly they are the first that 
should be afforded relief, in my opinion. 

Mr. Scuwase. As to the other gentleman here, he talked about the 
proper distribution of hospitals—may I put it in that language— 
as one of the things that flows from this program. I am just wonder- 
ing if you know of any instance where communities sought to do the 
local work and agitated for the building of a hospital under this 
program where somebody in the administration put a damper on it 
and prevented their building a hospital there and didn’t furnish 
Federal funds? 

Mr. Wurrenat. I do know of this: About 3 years ago, when I was 
out in Arkansas, the State agency had a service in cooperation with 
the University of Arkansas which went to communities and discussed 
with them the need of a hospital in that community and got down to 
just plain facts, asking a number of questions—how far away is the 
nearest hospital, how much can you raise to build and, even more 
important, how much can you contribute toward maintenance of these 
hospitals and is it wise for you to build a hospital ? 

I believe that service in Arkansas was outstandingly successful 
in developing wise judgment on the part of the communities them- 
selves. That same service has been duplicated in various ways in 
other States, and we feel that the Hill-Burton program has been effec- 
tive to a great extent in preventing overbuilding or an unwise build- 
ing of hospitals. 

here is another situation that sometimes comes up also. That is a 
typical ease of two or three small towns in a county, each thinking 
that it wants a hospital. 





Mr. Scuwase. Without knowing how much it costs to build, main- 
tain, or operate. 

Mr. Wurrenautn. And without knowing what a hospital is. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirenatt. So they say they need 20 beds apiece. A 20-bed 
hospital isn’t much of a hospital. If you can get those three com- 
munities to think the proposition through and tie in together and 
build one centrally located hospital, you can build a 50-bed hospital 
that will be very much better equipped, will give much better service, 
will operate more economically, and give the people of that area better 
hospital care than they could get by each having a hospital in their 
om 8 yards. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is true, but that is primarily for the State 
agency to work out with the communities rather than the Hill-Burton 
program to reach down from Washington and have anything to do 
with it, because this program is applied when the States certify the 
need ; isn’t it? 

Mr. Wurrenauty. But, Mr. Congressman, our point is this: That 
the existence of Federal aid encouraged the State surveys in the first 
place, which we thought was far more important than Federal aid 
to the building itself? 

Mr. Scuwase. And still think so, don’t you ? 

Mr. Wurrenaty. Yes; we still think so. The existence of this pro- 
gram has encouraged the States to maintain adequate and fairly ex- 
perienced staffs at the State level to make these plans, and it is a State 
program. That is one of its strengths. It requires community par- 
ticipation in the building of the hospital and in its maintenance, and 
it has been run with a minimum of dependence on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Scuwase. It was suggested a while ago that there was a present 
acknowledged shortage of nurses. In other words, you do not. have 
enough nurses to properly staff the hospitals that are open and at- 
tempting to operate. Approximately 75 percent of the normal staff is 
all we have, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hayes. It is what? 

Mr. Scuwase. About 75 percent, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hayes. It varies. We replace them with trained aides. Of 
course, these hospitals are all training grounds for nurses, too. There 
is a great deal of talk about more medical colleges. These are nursing 
colleges. 

Mr. Scuwase. You already have a shortage of nurses in respect 
to the number of hospitals you have, perhaps 25 percent of what you 
need for normal staff You have sractical nurses; you have every- 
thing in there, attempting to substitute for what you should have in 
the way of regular nursing staff. If you cannot staff what you have 
with nurses, by what argument or line of reasoning can you say 
more hospitals will produce a more nearly equalized program ? 

Mr. WHITEHALL. Sir, if I may answer that. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not care which one answers that. 

Mr. Wuirena.L. In our statement we indicated that there are 
several proposals in the Congress now for building more hospitals. 
There is still a need for more hospitals and Congress is going to be 
asked to build them. We are saying this: if you are going to build 
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them, then build them under a program that provides for sensible 
planning and an absence of waste of these scarce personnel. 

Mr. Scuwase. But I am on the side of what Dr. Hedrick said 
here. If you cannot staff the present hospitals that are now attempt- 
ing to operate by, say, approximately 25 percent of their normal and 
desirable staffing of personnel so far as nurses are concerned, how will 
more hospitals relieve the situation ? 

Mr. Hayes. That is still another program. The nurse recruitment 
program has been accelerated right along, and we are very hopeful 
that with the splendid showing last year in the number of girls who 
went into training and the projects for this year, that we will lick 
that problem as we go along. We are quite sure of it. 

Mr. Scuwase. With the demands of the military as they are in- 
creasing ¢ . 

Mr. Hayes. I think so. We will eventually overcome it. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is just a guess. 

Mr. Hayes. We had the largest peacetime registration in our his- 
tory last year, due to a very fine recruitment program, and that 
program is accelerated this year. We hope to do still better this 
year. We expect to take in 60,000 to 70,000 new nurse students, and 
we think we will lick that problem. We do not think anybody is 
really suffering. We have trained aides in hospitals. The shortage 
isn’t in the big towns. It is primarily in the smaller communities, 
just as it is with the doctors in the less populated communities. 
Girls like to go to the bigger places. For instance, this is the situation 
in New York. There the nurse shortage is primarily in the municipal 
institutions. The voluntary institutions are not suffering at all from 
that. T have plenty in my hospital. 

Mr. Heprick. We thank you very much for your statement. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1951. 
Spray Resipvue Sruptes (Pusiic Hearty Service ) 
WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE TO CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Hepricx. Congressman, we want to welcome you to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to 
express my appreciation for this opportunity to appear before you. I 
want to speak frankly about the supplemental budget request for the 
Public Health Service which has recently been sent up to you. I 
would like to explain it to you and the part I had in its appearing 
before you. 

As you know, there has been a lot of interest on the part of this 
committee in past years in this matter. The Honorable Frank Keefe 
of Wisconsin former chairman and long a member of this committee 
was, and still is very much interested in the various things that adul- 
terate foodstuffs. One of those things that has been troublesome to 
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producers of foodstuffs in the United States has been the use of 
pesticides on fruits and vegetables particularly. : 

I come from an area that has had a very, very great experience in 
the use of pesticides. Of course, during the war we developed new 
pesticides which, to some extent, voided our former standards that we 
had gone by in removing those adulterations from those foodstuffs 
before they were shipped to market. 

You cannot ship apples out of the State of Washington, you cannot 
get a bill of lading, without a sanitary certificate on the carload. So, 
we have been living with this problem very intimately. It is a con- 
tinuing problem. 

With the appearance during the war years of new insecticides, we 
were able to control certain pests with much less work, and the con- 
sequent removal was much easier. 

But there is constant need for the development of standards by 
which we may chemically analyze any given shipment of apples or 
other fruits so we can get clearance, a sanitary certificate, from the 
Federal-State inspection agency in the State of Washington, and 
thereby be permitted to ship them out of the State. 

That brings up the whole field of who shall arrive at these safe 
tolerances. Of course, we have had much experience with the work 
of the Public Health Service in that field. We have faith in them. 
They have been most helpful in the past in making the proper and 
adequate studies that would enable us to know what level of tolerance 
we had to reach in order to ship fruits or vegetables which had been 
subjected to spray residues. With that thought in mind, the Honor- 
able Clarence Cannon, the chairman of the whole committee, and my- 
self, last year, effected, by an amendment to our agricultural supply 
bill, a transfer of $50,000 from an available contractual fund in the 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine and Entomology to the Public Health 
Service. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. With these funds a small laboratory has been set up in 
Wenatchee, Wash., to make studies in the field on various types of 
pesticide residues. Part of the supplemental request is to enable the 
Public Health Service to carry out a contingent arrangement which 
we have made with the marine hospital in Seattle. There they expect 
to take those who, like myself, have been exposed to spray residues 
for long periods of time and take them over there and give them hios- 
pitalization for an extended period. : 

I think Dr. Simmons of Savannah, Ga., who set up this laboratory 
out there, told me that about a period of a month, he thought, would 
enable them to determine what the effects were of long exposure to 
spray dopes and insecticides and pesticides. They thought they knew 
enough about the subject to make determinations regarding the tissues 
of the body or any other place where insecticide and pesticide solutions 
which might have been exposed to the body for long periods may have 
built up in the tissues. 

It is vital to us because we need the Nation’s and the world’s good 
will regarding the cleanliness of our product. At the same time we 
in the fruit industries and other places where they have to use pesti- 
cides do have to use them in order to keep our crops from being de- 
voured by the insects. Therefore, this is very, very vital to us. 

79807—51—pt. 4 —26 
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This work is very vital not only to us in the State of Washington but 
to the producers of fruits and vegetables all over the Nation, particu- 
larly any place in the Nation where they have to resort to the use of 
insecticides that by popular conception could be deleterious to health. 

It is not intended that they would pay these people for their time 
who go over to the marine hospital in Seattle for this hospitalization. 
They feel there are periods of the year when people might gladly go 
and get the hospitalization and the good treatment and the physical 
check-up that goes with it. : 

It is intended that the funds should be used for the hiring of ade- 
quate and trained and skilled biochemists and others in that field who 
could make those determinations, so all of us could have faith in their 
determinations. 

It is on that. basis that I do hope that this subcommittee can favor- 
ably look at this supplemental appropriation request. I suppose, if 
you were to turn it down, we could resort to the thing we Nia last 
year. However, I believe this is the proper way to do it rather than 
to have a transfer from Agriculture, because I do not feel that any 
other agency in the whole United States has the faith of all segments 
of our population in work such as this as does the Public Health 
Service. 

I think it is a proper function for them. For that reason, I do hope 
that you can look with favor on this supplemental request. 

Mr. Heprtcr. Is that all you care to tell us? 

Mr. Horan. I could talk on this thing all afternoon. 

Mr. Hepricx. We want to thank you for coming before the com- 
mittee. You have made an excellent statement. I am sure you are 
interested in the welfare of your State and your community. We 
‘appreciate your coming here. 

Mr. McGrartn. I am of the opposite political party, Mr. Horan, 
but I say there is no member on either side who has worked harder 
for the interests of the people in his district and the apple growers 
and the country as a whole than you have. I say that to you without 
any spirit of ms ta or bantery; I say that in all sincerity. 

Mr. Horan. Judge McGrath, I appreciate that, coming from you. I 
had the pleasure of working and traveling with Chris McGrath in 
Europe a year ago last November, and I can attest to the high quality 
of your character. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to ask our witness how long he has been 
identified with the fruit-growing business of the State of Washington. 

Mr. Horan. All my life. I was born in 1898. I think the first 
carload of apples to be shipped out of the city of Wenatchee was about 
1902 or 1903. It was interesting because, unlike the chairman’s area, 
we did not have any coopers and we did not have barrels or bushel 
baskets. We did have lumber. So the apple box was developed by 
a farmer out there, and the local agent of the Railway Express Agency. 
I think it was Wells-Fargo at that time. That has become almost 
the standard as a container for apples all over the Nation. 

Today we are shipping at least two full trainloads of apples out of 
Wenatchee every day. It is a tremendous contributor to the railroad 
revenues of the Nation. There is no other place in the world that 
ships more apples, not even including Yakima, Wash., which is an 
important shipper. We have more cold-storage space per capita in 
the small town of Wenatchee than any other hke place in the world. 
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Mr. Bussey. I am glad to have a witness before our committee who 
can really be elnneificd as an expert in the field in which he is testifying. 
Mr. Heprickx. Thank you again, Mr. Horan. 





THurspay, Marcu 8, 1951. 
NationaL Heart Instirure 


WITNESSES 
DR. PAUL WHITE 
DR. T. DUCKETT JONES 
BEN MAY 
DR. ROSS VEAL 


Mr. Focarry. Before we start, the citizens’ budget for the National 
Heart Institute and the supporting information accompanying it will 
be inserted into the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

















| | 
. rant | 1952 Budget | 1952 citizens 
Description woe owe nt | Bureau budget 
g | estimate proposal 
GRANTS | 
1, Grants to medical schools and other institutions and to indi- | 
viduals for research and training: | | 
(a) mesoens peseiess Pe ibhocnewab sx sdincedaddonat: ) OG, Teme tT 94600 600 1 $8, 500, 000 
(b) Research fellowships_- SR SELL 321, 000 | 300, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
(c) Construction of research facilities: | } 
Contract authority -- Peakgettannncnnet None None 14, 000, 000 
at ce. sie wai waidearin sige Nites dinihioa 4, 459, 000 | 0 | 0 
a. oars on cnn ner en anedeaiw aia’ 0 | 0 | 4, 000, 000 
(d) Expansion of teaching of medical subjects relating | 
to heart diseases: | | 
Liquidation cash -_._-.__. shih ail Rogueatiad atlas 741,000 | 0 | 0 
| Le SSSR as a RRS 0} 741, 000 | 1, 875, 000 
(e) Training stipends: 
ON SEER IO Ae AEE OR POE 150, 000 | 0} 0 
SPIE MII ccna vcwassenccacasse 0 | 150, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
2. Grants to States for detection, diagnosis, and other control 
A RR RN a SE, EB ar RE ES A Se a 1, 700, 000 | 1, 500, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
DIRECT OPERATIONS } 
ES OTER EE DSS LAE MLE ONE es ECS TOT TOE 1, 753, 600 | 1, 878, 000 | 1, 878, 000 
> Other direct operations: 
(a) Review and approval of research and training | | 
I 6 cnctism iddided Rene wets ak emepnes spmeninhs tive 75, 657 75, 500 | 75, 500 
(6) Technical assistance to States... ._....._--- et et 405, 040 | 375, 000 | 445, 000 
(0) In a phenlg bu ia csa seen ce wee ceecsnceedses 240, 103 | 230, 500 | 230, 500 
We eee ee. 14, 554,400 | 10,150,000 | —35, 104, 000 
Contract authority for construction of research facilities None | None | —14,000,000 
Liquidation cash for construction of research facilities..| —4, 459,000 | 0 | 0 
OtDer tiquidation onal :.\..... 55-2... —891, 000 | 0 | 0 





Total obligational cash. ...........-. Shaped wgennehnal dag? 204, 400 10, 150, 000 | 21, 104, 000 





1 Includes $600,000 for consolidation of national blood program (Heart Institute: $200,000; $200,000 each 
transferred from ‘‘Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health’’ and the Cancer Institute). 

2 Includes $800,000 for consolidation of national blood program (Heart Institute: $400,000; $200,000 each 
transferred from ‘‘Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health’’ and the Cancer Institute). 
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WHat ARE WE DOING ABOUT DISEASES OF THE HEART AND THE CARDIOVASCULAR- 
RENAL SYSTEM AND WHY SHOULD RESEARCH FUNDS IN THIS FIELD BE INCREASED 
AS A Part oF OuR NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM ? 


I. How may people die of heart diseases (including cardiovascular-renal dis- 
ease’) every year in the United States? 
1. The No. 1 killer of our people is heart disease, including diseases of the 
cardiovascular-renal system. (1) 
2. More than one in every two deaths is due to a cardiovascular-renal dis- 
ease. (2) 
3. It is estimated that 750,380 Americans died of cardiovascular-renal diseases 
in 1949. (2) 
(a) Diseases of cardiovascular system: 
1. Vascular lesions affecting central nervous system (primarily cere- 
bral thrombosis, due to arteriosclerosis, cerebral hemorrhage, 


OSS RSS ATE Crea ni Sha Ok OSLER pc Clea Wa oe se 149, 937 
Ee IRE EMOTO DOS Ct REE PS BECO at sore ee Bema PO ae 1, 885 
3. Diseases of heart (mostly due to arteriosclerosis) ..____________ 522, 687 
4. Hypertension without mention of heart and general arterio- 

EE ETE SL CRE SEL I SAGE IE CASE Se! SN RRR ae PES aE . 43,380 
5. Other diseases of circulatory system___.--_---_---___--_----___- 7,219 

ORE on en ee oe eee le i 725, 108 


(b) Chronic and unspecified nephritis (kidney disease) and other renal 
(kidney) sclerosis____--~~_-~- 


ON Bio oo renin i Sl sn a esac ho Lane sands 


4. Seventy-eight million Americans now alive will die of cardiovascular-renal 
diseases unless new treatments and cures are found. (3) 

5. During World War II, 1,967,468 people died in the United States of dis- 
eases of the heart and circulation. (4) This is nearly eight times as many 
people as were killed in action in the Armed Forces. (5) 


II. What was the military manpower loss in World War II because of heart 
disease? 

1. 317,500 men, or nearly 7 percent of 4,828,000 rejected before induction as of 
August 1, 1945, by the Army, were rejected because of heart disease. (6) 

2. 80,009 men were given disability discharges from military service or died 
in military service from heart disease during the war years, 1942-45, (7) 

38. This manpower loss from heart disease, a total of 397,500 men, would have 
been sufficient to man 27 Army Infantry divisions (World War II division 
strength, 14,477). (8) 


III. How many people are suffering from diseases of the heart and circulation 
in the United States? 
1. It is estimated that between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 people are suffering 
from diseases of the heart and circulation. (9) 
2. In contrast with this, 670,302 Americans were wounded in action in World 
War II. (10) : 


IV. What is the civilian economic loss from heart disease and what does it mean 
to wartime production? 
1. At least 176 million workdays are lost each year. (11) 
2. $846,000,000 are lost annually in productivity. (12) This would purchase: 
11,280,000 Garand rifles at $75 each, or 4,623 pursuit planes at $183,000, or 2,820 
antiaircraft guns at $300,000, or 11 infantry divisions’ equipment at $74,300,000. 


V. How do deaths from cardiovascular-renal diseases compare with deaths 
from other diseases? 

1. 52 percent of all deaths are caused by cardiovascular-renal diseases. (3) 

2. Cardiovascular-renal diseases kill: 

(a) Over 31% times as many people as cancer. (18) 

(b) Over 19 times as many people as tuberculosis. (18) 

(c) Over 2,055 people every day. Over a period of 4 days, this means 8,220 
people, or more than the 7,739 American dead in Korea in 214 days of war. (14) 


1 Renal diseases are diseases of the kidneys, in this instance related to cardiovascular 
disorders. 
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VI. How many doctors specialize in diseases of the heart? 


1. Only 453 physicians are certified by the American Board of Internal Medi- 
cine as specialists in the field of cardiovascular disease. (15) 

(a) In addition, there are 6,095 qualified specialists in internal medicine many 
of whom give special attention to cardiovascular diseases. (15) 


VII. What facilities are available for special care of people with diseases of the 
heart and circulation? 

1. For the minimum number of 9,000,000 people suffering from diseases of the 
heart and circulation, there are in the entire United States only about 728 beds 
in 12 institutions specifically designated for the treatment and care of cardiac 
patients, mostly children with rheumatic fever (appendix I). 

VIIT. How much money is available for research in this field annually? 

1. About $8,221,593 divided as follows (appendix II) : 

(a) Public funds.—The National Heart Institute, United States Public Health 
Service, has appropriations for research for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, 
of about $6,383,600. 

(b) Private funds.—Leading voluntary agencies interested in cardiovascular 
diseases allocated for 1950 approximately $1,837,993. 

2. In other words, we are spending only about $11.84 per death annually for 
research to find the causes and cures of the greatest killer of our people. 


IX. How does this compare with what we spend on other research? 


1. In contrast with the total of about $8,221,593 being spent for research in 
diseases of the heart and circulation: . 

(a) Congress appropriated a total of $108,810,523 for the Research Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agriculture for 1950. (16) 

(b) The Department of Agriculture spent $30,478,330 in 1950 for the program 
of control and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease now being conducted in 
Mexico in cooperation with the Mexican Government. (17) 

2. We live in an economy where, in 1949, the following was spent for industrial 
research: The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) intelligently spent for scientific 
research and development projects, $21,400,000. (18) 

3. About $14,020,600 is being spent in the field of cancer research, the second 
cause of death in the United States. 19) This contrasts with only about 
$8,221,593 for diseases of the heart and circulation, the first cause of death. 

4. The total amount available from all sources for research in diseases of 
the heart and circulation is less than half of the $18,380,000 voted by Congress 
for the Department of Agriculture’s marketing research program in 1950. (20) 

5. $33,428,000 is spent annually for stomach sweeteners (21), in contrast with 
about $8,221,593 spent for research in diseases of the heart and circulation. 


X. Is heart disease primarily a disease of old age? 


1. No. Of the 637,679 people who died from diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion in 1948, 217,686 or one-third, were under 65 years of age. (2) 

2. In 1948, more children died of diseases of the heart than the total number 
of deaths of people of all ages from infantile paralysis. (23) 

(a) Among children under 15, more than twice as many died of diseases of 
the heart in 1948 as died of infantile paralysis. (23) 
XI. Do people of the United States think more research in this field is necessary? 

1. Seventy-nine percent of the people questioned in a recent poll were in favor 
of the Government’s spending $200,000,000 for research to find the causes and 
cure of diseases of the heart; and 80 percent were will ing to pay more taxes to 
provide the money. (24) 


REFERENCE LIST 


(1) National Office of Vital Statistics (1 out of 1.93 deaths in 1949; 1 out of 
2.26 deaths in 1948). 

(2) National Office of Vital Statistics: Total deaths 1949, 1,446,000; deaths 
from cardiovascular-renal diseases, 750,380. These are provisional figures, the 
final 1949 mortality data not yet available. 

(3) 52 percent of the total deaths in 1949 were caused by cardiovascular-renal 
diseases; 52 percent of 150,000,000 (estimated 1950 United States population) 
is 78,000,000. 

(4) National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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(5) Killed in action in World War II: Army, 176,432; Navy (died overseas), 
72,269 ; total, 249,701 (World Almanac 1948, p. 551). 

(6) Selective Service System, national headquarters, chart Estimated Prin- 
cipal Causes for Rejection of Registrants 18-37 Years of Age in Class IV-F and 
Classes with F Designation, August 1, 1945. 

(7) United States Navy: report of the Surgeon General, 1946. Medical sta- 
tistics and unpublished data of the Medical Statistics Division, Surgeon General, 
Department of the Army. 

(8) Army Statistical Review, World War II, Army Services, War Department. 

(9) Dr. Rolla E. Dyer, former Director, National Institutes of Health; esti- 
mate based on analysis of the health of the Nation, 1940 (Memorandum dated 
May 28, 1947). 

(10) Wounded casualties in World War II: Army, 571,822; Navy, 98,480; total, 
679, 302 (World Almanac 1948, p. 551). 

(11) Projection of National Health Survey 1937 figures to allow for increase 
in population. 

(12) America’s Health, a report to the Nation by the National Health Assem- 
bly, page 186. Published by Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. 

(13) National Office of Vital Statistics; 1949 deaths (provisional figures) ; 
Cancer (malignant neoplasms), 204,651 ; tuberculosis, 39,082; typhoid fever, 140; 
diphtheria, 620. 

(14) Time magazine, February 12, 1951, quoting Defense Department report 
of February 1, 1951. 

(15) American Board of Internal Medicine, letter dated January 11, 1951. 

(16) United States Budget, fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, page 377. 

(17) Bureau of the Budget, Office of the Director, letter dated October 16, 
1950. 

(18) Letter dated June 22, 1950 from M. E. Reynolds, assistant secretary, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

(19) Government funds for fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, $8,805,600; 
voluntary agencies, approximately $5,215,000; total, $14,020,600. 

(20) Letter dated September 13, 1950, from Joseph C. Wheeler, Acting Director 

of Finance, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; cost 
of marketing research program, $18,380,000. 

(21) Drug Topics, vol. 94, No. 20, September 25, 1950; published by Topics. 
Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

(22) National Office of Vital Statistics: Total deaths 1948, 1,444,337; deaths 
from diseases of the heart and circulation, 637,679. 

(23) National Office of Vital Statistics : 1948, deaths of children under 15 from 
heart diseases, 2,278; from infantile paralysis, 1,085; total deaths from infantile 
paralysis, 1,895. 

(24) Poll conducted by American Institute of Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J., 
June 26, 1948. 

(25) United States Public Health Service, Division of Finance: 


National Heart Institute—1951 current budget 


Obligational cash: 


I $1, 753, 600 
Research projects (grants-in-aid) .............. 2... *4, 309, 000 
Mesonrch Pefiowehige ou 22326 cei es tcc “peer et LER ER 321, 000 
Cente O it £0 Plas. sian ecb andi ccchnceecien 1, 700, 000 
CRs obiiiiewintiwiinanmiiinuvkudtdabie weleuh~ obi 720, 800 

* 8, 804, 400 

Liquidation cash (for payment of contracts made in prior years) : 

Construction of research facilities__.................-...-- .. 4, 459, 000 
ee a as a rs oe Sa sare 150, 000 
Demis eran ae i 2k i ee hk. iid eld 741, 000 


Total obligational and liquidation cash__-_____-__.--_____--_’ 14, 154, 400 


1Execludes $400,000 transferred from “Operating expenses, National Institutes of 
Health” and the Cancer Institute for consolidation of the National blood program. 
(26) Helen Hay Whitney Foundation, fiscal year beginning October 1, 1949. 
(27) New York Heart Association, fiscal year beginning October 1, 1949. 
(28) Life insurance medical research fund, awards for calendar year 1950 
(statement of scientific director). 
(29) American Heart Association, fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949. 
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Apprenpix I.—Hospitals, sanatoriums, and related institutions registered by the 
American Medical Association as Cardiac under ‘‘type of service’’ 


{JAMA Hospital Number, May 6, 1950, vol. 143, No. 1] 
| 





Page | State Name Beds 
47 | | EET ER eke’ National Children's Cardiac Home_.._.........-.--------- 62 
50 | Illinois __ ..----------| La Rabida Jackson Park Sanitarium. ----.-.--.------ sat 81 
59 | Massac EE eer | House of the Good Samaritan __.__..___.-- ISS Sar La eae } 79 
74 INOW WORE. ....-....2..- --o--+| Devineeee Bouse | phe LAS FS 
y TS ae LSE Rein ener nar pee e antee | St. Francis Sanatorium for Cardiac Children 1__.....--_ | 1150 
\ aan Sere ay ae Ww ietine-Johnson Memorial pas | Sei Meret Sige gd He P 
77 |- do _..------------| Convalescent Hospital for Children !_................-.---} 140 
84 | Pennsylvania....-......_--___- ae ee Oe * ae eee oe, 


SRE NACE et Near REG EE ape PD ET beset ¢ Ene eames Sas 627 


RELATED INSTITUTIONS 


43 | California__....................| Charles 8. Howard Foundation Sess mbt aap pl Ripon ore 20 
51 | Illinois _.- is ee. Harrick House ste A, deat : 36 
77 | New York___..__- _.....---| Pelham Home for Children!___.__.....-....--------.---- 120 
Ns ste cake Se | lea Pi NE OS oF LTS eee Se Se a 76 

New York... : a Chronic Disease Research Institute ! ve ; 4 125 

| —- —- ——-— 

Grand total. ...........-- PURE RE Oa AS Tee eS ee as Coe ee Cae Ses AF ee eee 728 








! Division of Medical Services, New York State Department of Health, states these 390 beds set aside 
for cardiac patients where clinical research in heart disease is being done. 365 of these are concerned with 
the prevention and treatment of rheumatic fever in children. The remaining 25 beds are for adults in the 
Chronie Disease Research Institute in Buffalo, opened in 1950. 


APPENDIX II.—Funds available for research in diseases of the heart and 
circulation 


Public funds: 1. National Heart Institute, through U. S 
Public Health Service, Division of Finance, for fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1950 (25): 


(a) Intramural research ________~_- ho We LM ae! YS eae hy 200,000 
(b) Research projects (grants- in- -aid). j TECNICOS T aE SE SRR Oe Re 4, 309, 000 
(c) Research fellowships_____--------------- Be SE es 321, 000 
Nee ee ectnbhingie causes 6, 383, 600 
Private funds: 
1. — Hay Whitney Foundation (26)_._-.....-___-__--___---- 262, 993 
2. New York Heart Association (27) ---_—- a lS i * 290, 057 
3. Life Insurance Medical Research Fund (28) _ ks eurter ae a 673, 615 
4. American Heart Association (29) ~--__---- oe Os * 416, 385 
5. Other affiliates of American Heart Association throughout the 
country (28), approximately__—-_---- AP USS Les are 194, 943 
SR IS ESLER ORE Wee ge ee 1, 837, 993 
Total, all funds (approximate) —._____________-_______----- 8, 221, 593 


1In addition to contribution of $68,670 to American Heart Association. 
2 Includes contribution of $68,670 from New York Heart Association. 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it this morning some of 
the outstanding specialists in the field of heart disease. 

Dr. White, are you going to start off ? 

Dr. Wurrr. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you identify yourself for the purpose of the 
record ? 

Dr. Wnrre. I am in Boston, retiring clinical professor of medicine, 
Harvard Medical School; consultant in medicine at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital: executive director of the National Advisory 
Heart Council; first vice president of the International Society of 
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Cardiology that was established in Paris in September; and what is 
more important, a private practitioner of medicine. 

I would like to divide my testimony into three main parts and dis- 
cuss those. : 

One particular kind of disease that has been of vital importance 
and is growing more important and in which I have been particularly 
interested is that of coronary heart disease, which is so common in 
middle age and even in young men. I might read three paragraphs 
of a letter I constructed to be sent to the members of the Massachu- 
setts Heart Association and prospective donors in the heart drive this 
spring. 

In these challenging times while we face communistic enemies abroad we 
must realize that there is also an equally serious enemy in our very midst, an 
increasing menace during the last two decades. We must not allow the dis- 
traction of events in the outside world to divert us one iota from the vital and 


promising struggle that has been initiated by farsighted citizens in our own 
lands. 


In order that this country may meet its obligations at home and abroad, in 
peace and at war, in aiding our children to grow into healthy adult life and to 
protect our adults from early incapacity and death, we must take a firmer stand 
than we have yet adopted in our efforts to control this threat to the health and 


lives of all of us. It is not a matter of simply adding years to life but also 
adding life to the extra years. 


This great enemy which is widespread throughout the world today, and which 
is especially prominent in this country, consists of diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels. It is not a simple problem. Its very complexity is a challenge. Fur- 
ther research into the causes and control of diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
sels must be more fully initiated and supported. There must also be more edu- 
eation, both medical and lay, about these diseases and better application in 
public health of the knowledge we have already won. 

When I began my medical career individually some 30 years ago in 
a threefold way, in practice, in teaching, and in research, I was 
advised that the field was a small one. I was one of those who, I think, 
was early in concentrating on this subject, and even the professors at 
that time said that this was just one special small field and that it 
was a mistake to concentrate on it. 

I realized then that we knew so little about this that it was important 
to concentrate on this field. It did not seem to be very small. Since 
that time, that stand has been more than fully justified partly because 
of the control of other diseases such as the infectious diseases in 
youth, but mostly because of the increase of heart disease, so that now, 
as you all know, it is in the limelight and is predominantly the medical 
health problem today in the country. 

That is so much so that each individual type of heart disease re- 
quires concentration and even a part of each individual part. You 
might almost pick the valve you are going to work on if you want 
to concentrate. You could pick on the mitral valve, which is one of 
the valves of the heart, and spend hours and days and months and 
years probably in trying to correct the difficulties there. 

That is an illustration of the diversity and complexity of the subject. 

In the last few years I have become more and more impressed with 
the importance of doing something about coronary heart disease, 
which has, in my mind, taken the lead and which seems to be more 
and more important as a problem in youth and in middle age, in con- 
trast to just old age. Just the other day I attended a teaching clinic 
at. Walter Reed Hospital and I saw 10 cases in a row among our offi- 
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cers and young soldiers, some coming back from Korea and some from 
Austria and other places, under the age of 40, with acute coronary 
thrombosis. Those were part of the cases they had with this youthful 
disease in that hospital, not old age, today. But, common as it is in 
the Army, it is much more common in civilian life. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is that we cannot get, as a rule, in careful examination of candi- 
dates for military service rule out the candidate for coronary heart 
disease. We can pretty well exclude rheumatic heart disease and 
hypertension and degenerative defects, but this great hazard cannot 
be diagnosed at 20 or 25, but may crop up at 30 or 35 and even in 
the 20’s. That means it is widespread in civilian life and it is time 
we did something about it and did not regard it as God’s will as we 
have in the past. . 

Only recently has research begun. This is the second point I want 
to make. There is research in progress, rather belatedly in this par- 
ticular part of the field, which, to my mind, is the most important, 
coronary heart disease. Only lately has it been recognized that we 
ought to do something about it, that it isn’t God’s will or fatalism or 
some mysterious supernatural act that has caused coronary heart dis- 
ease at the early age of 35, that there must be something behind it— 
250 years after it was first recognized in medical publications that 
there was a relationship between rapid death and the disease of the 
coronary arteries. 

This case was described as a “fat poet” by Bonettis in 1700. He had 
almost complete acclusion of the arteries. Sixty years went by be- 
fore angina pectoris was described and 100 years went by before Erich 
of Chicago, who is still living, described coronary thrombosis clin- 
ically. It is only during the last 25 or 30 years that we have been 
recognizing the disease. Only now we are trying to do something 
about it. 

It is one of the hardest problems; however, vital clues are being 
unearthed, vital clues, that we have not yet been able to do much about 
in this particular field, but which give urgency to the importance of 
going ahead with these particular studies in this field. 

I have here two charts that I would like to show, which are en- 
couraging and stimulating insofar as further work is concerned. 
| Charts displayed. | 

This first chart demonstrates the progress of the control of heart 
disease. These are six kinds of heart disease shown. Arterial 
sclerosis and hypertension are the main problems of the day. Those 
are on top in red. About those nothing has been done as yet in the 
way of control—really very little. Perhaps we have made a half 
a percent in any kind of advance. We have clues about these dis- 
eases, and those are the things that represent the types of heart disease 
that need the intense research which is just beginning today. 

So they are in red and mean that we haven’t advanced yet. Arterial 
sclerosis is concerned with these arteries in the heart. 

These other types in blue—diphtheria, syphilis, hyperthyroidism, 
and bacterial endocarditis—are practically controlled. When I was 
starting as an intern, these were still very important types of heart dis- 
ease. Syphilis was practically uncontrolled. Now we have very few 
cases, at least up in Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. It still 
is common in certain parts of the world where there has been relatively 
little advance. That can be passed out and in another generation 
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will be wiped out completely. Twenty-five years ago it was one of 
the most important cases of heart disease. That can be past history. 
We know we can prevent it with penicillin. Diphtheria—there is very 
rarely any results from that. 

Hyperthyroidism—I remember when Leahy in Boston was the first 
surgeon who boldly acted. Thyroid disease of the heart had been 
common after the heart had been affected and, by taking out. the 
thyroid, he reversed the heart disease and brought the heart back 
close to normal. That was a bold step. Leahy is still very active. 
That is recent history. We practically never have that type of heart 
disease. 

Bacterial endocarditis used to be 99 percent fatal until 1944. Now 
it is 80 percent curable as a result of the use of penicillin and a few 
other antibiotics. 

Congenital heart disease is shown in blue. That should be in 
purple because, although a great deal of new work has been done in the 
surgery ef congenital disease, blue-baby surgery, and tremendous ad- 
vances have been made, we have not done much about, preventing 
congenital disease. As I said before, in testimony before this com- 
mittee, a very important step in that advance was made by two 
Australians who described an epidemic of measles during the first 2 
months of pregnancy as a cause of congenital heart defects. That has 
been confirmed. That isn’t the only cause and not much has been 
done. There, however, is reason to be encouraged. 

Rheumatic fever is in purple. We have made a good many ad- 
vances, but we have a lot of that, and I hope in another generation we 
may have little or none. I think we are more blessed in our part of 
the world than we used to be. That leaves the two major problems 
which we are just beginning to attack. 

On this other chart, here are the attitudes toward illness, which 
includes heart disease and other things, too. In 1921, 30 years ago, 
certain acute illnesses, such as pneumonia, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
meningitis, gave the doctor a headache, as evidenced in this picture. 
They were uncontrolled. Now, in 1951, the doctor and the person 
subject to these diseases are quite cheerful about such illnesses. Some 
of these acute diseases can affect the heart, too. They are under 
control. 

The chronic diseases, such as arterial sclerosis, high blood pressure, 
kidney disease, arthritis, and cancer—the doctor didn’t know anything 
about them in 1921 and both he and the layman would throw up their 
hands. He was not going to do anything about it because it was more 
or less God’s will and was more or less insoluble. In 1951, 30 years 
later, he is puzzled, but he is no longer throwing up his hands. He 
is at work on the subject. Here he is beginning to do something 
about it. 

Just to proceed briefly about the coronary heart disease in particular, 
which has been such a problem, responsible for sudden death or sudden 
invalidism, often with recovery, to be sure, of young men and middle- 
aged men, we have been carrying on some studies in our part of the 
world, as others have, too, and we have come to some conclusions. We 
know it is the muscular male, particularly the one who has put on 
some extra weight between the ages of 25 and 50, who is the candidate 
for coronary heart disease. It isn’t a thin person like myself. I am 
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pretty well protected, from what has been discovered, for some un- 
known reason. The muscular man—not women, although a few 
muscular women too—will get it early, but the proportion of male to 
female under the age of 40 that gets this disease is 96 or 97 to 3 or 4 
out of 100 candidates. 

We have studied two groups under the. age of 40 with this disease 
rather intensively. In one group of 100, 96 were men and 4 were 
women. In the second group 97 were men and 3 were women. It is 
a male disease. Why does the male have the disease ahead of the 
female? We know the female lives 4 years longer in the United 
States than the male. The female now will survive 70. At birth 
the expectancy of a girl baby is 70, but the expectancy of a boy baby 
is 66. It is partly due to this disease, which is, to a certain extent, 
inherent perhaps with the body build. 

We find a higher blood-fat level in the male with coronary disease 
early than in the controlled cases, but some of the controlled cases 
that we have studied are going to have their coronaries in a few later 
years. They are not perfect controls. We have studied people in the 
same walks of life and in every occupation. Every occupation seems 
to be involved. 

From our experience, I believe that the occupation in which more 
physical labor is employed is somewhat protected from this disease 
for some reason or other. We should compare the farmers in Ver- 
mont with the bankers in New York City. Maybe the comparison 
would have been better if made 20 years ago, because the bankers do 
not have such an easy time as they did 20 years ago, and the farmers 
have gadgets now to do much of their work for them. 

These women that I spoke of who have had coronary disease early 
have had either diabetes or high blood pressure or have been muscular. 
One of these women was a tremendous hulk. She had carried up a 
ton of coal from her cellar a few hours before she had coronary throm- 
bosis. It seems that the muscles play a role. With that also comes 
a disturbance of the fat metabolism which allows the disposition of 
the fat in the coronary artery wall. 

Is it due to the kind of diet we eat? It has been said in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and in Collier’s not long ago that we may be eating 
our way into arterial sclerosis by eating so many eggs, butter, and 
cream. That isa theory. It may be true, but we do not know that 
it is so. We know that the cow makes very rich cream. The cow 
takes only carbohydrates and manufactures her own cholosterol. It 
may be that the human body manufactures its own cholosterol. Total 
calories may be important. 

One of the studies we are contemplating doing when we have the 
opportunity, although we have not approached the National Heart 
Institute because we knew they did not have money to do this, is to 
compare a few hundred football players of 25 to 30 years ago. Take 
some of these muscular men who played football. They are the 
candidates for this disease early. That is a clue. We would like 
to compare a hundred of those men who have continued to exercise 
hard and kept up their physical activity. After all, we were given 
muscles. A husky man was given muscles, yet he has given up using 
them. In the last generation he has been riding around in a car 
and sitting around on a chair behind a desk. That is an abrupt 
change. I thought nothing of walking miles or riding bicycles when 
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I was a boy. If I should be seen doing that now people would think 
I was crazy. We are given a lot of muscles and we probably should 
use them. 

What does the use of muscles have to do with this disease? Nobody 
knows. It may, however, be a critical point. We would like to com- 
pare a hundred football players of 25 years ago who continued to exer- 
cise and did not put on weight with a hundred football players of 20 
years ago who quit all exercise because they got too busy in their 
business and now at the age of 50 see me for coronary heart disease. 
They have been putting on 2 pounds a year for the past 20 years. 

The man who ak so fit at 45 or 50, who is a little overweight and is 
a muscular type man, who has never been sick a day in his life, is the 
candidate for this disease. Thin people, when they are older, get it too, 
but that is the type. We would like to compare those two groups—the 
man who puts on a lot of weight and the man who does the reverse. 

Then there is the man who continued to exercise and put on weight 
and the man who did not exercise and did not put on weight. 

It may be that one of the reasons this country has so much coronary 
disease is because of increased weight. 

I want to speak finally of the justification of the citizens’ budget. I 
think you have that here. You will notice that there is a sharp increase 
in the proposed budget on research projects. I was myself a little 
dubious of such a sharp increase until we inquired of a few medical 
schools in the country as to what they could do with their present set- 
up in the way of increases in cardiovascular research. We have data 
back from one prominent medical school in the South, one in the 
West, and one in the East. In every case, almost without exception— 
and they did not collaborate in any way—their potential research on 
cardiovascular disease was twice what it was at the present time with- 
out necessarily any disturbance of their present regime. They do 
not have money to carry out the research they would like to do and can 
do with their present set-up. 

I would like to speak also in particular of the construction phase. 
During the last 2 years there has been no allocation of funds for con- 
struction, vet it is quite obvious that construction is essential. Labora- 
tories are essential to work in. Of course, the war slowed everything 
up. We went around the country and found there were inadequate 
facilities for carrying on research a year or two ago and I spoke of 
such a situation in Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia, wherein an 
important research project on rheumatic fever was going on in the 
cellar. We did get money for that. In many institutions, where that 
same situation exists, there was no money. 

Last Monday I was in Atlanta attending a metting and I went to 
Emory University. There has been a great deal of stimulus given 
to the work out there. They have a foundation laid for a new research 
building for which they have had some help from the outside, mostly 
raised by themselves. ‘That is ideal in a way—to have a 50-50 balance 
in construction raised by private initiative and supplied elsewhere. 
They have had some grants from the Cancer Institute and are going 
to carry out cancer research in that building. 

The National Heart Institute had to turn them down in the priority 
allocation of funds 2 years ago because they were just below the 
priority level. We had constructed a priority list of the institutions 
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throughout the country and we visited them, and although I had been 
in Emory before and was speaking for Emory, there was heavy com- 
petition. Asa result, Emory did not quite make the grade. So they 
are building this building, hoping they may have enough money before 
it is finished for one extra floor or to equip one floor which, at the 
present time, is not to be added to this building in construction. It is 
started now and it will be a couple of years before it is finished. There 
is an urgent need there, and it is one of the most active groups in 
cardiovascular disease in the country. It was a stimulating experience 
to see them. 

Finally, I want to make a plea for at least a recognition and some 
initial support, even if only partial, because it will encourage some of 
us who spent our lives in this field and these young research workers 
in going ahead with a little more stimulus in some of these very im- 
portant problems, one of which I mentioned in particular. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. White is always conservative when he states his background for 
the record, but in past years other doctors in this field have given us 
more of his record and, from the testimony of other doctors in past 
years, it has been stated that Dr. White has taught more heart special- 
ists in this country than any other living man at the present time in 
the country. We are always happy to have you with us and we are 
very pleased to hear from one of the outstanding heart specialists in 
the country that progress is being made and that there is great room 
for further progress. If there is concentrated research in these par- 
ticular forms of heart disease, some of which is going on at the present 
time, you do see some hope eventually for caring for these people 

Dr. Wuire. It is one of the most exciting periods of medical 
history. We speak of this as being the Golden Age. I do not think 
we have reached the Golden Age. We are going to get there, if we 
keep on, in another few years. We are going to save some of the 
young men. 

Mr. Focarry. Sometimes some of us who are interested in this 
program have a difficult time attempting to convince some Members 
of Congress and others that research is necessary. 

Dr. Wurtre. Of course, sometimes you wonder if they wouldn't 
be more convinced if they had a little touch of cardiovascular dis- 
ease themselves, and it is quite common in Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. I know that. 

Mr. Heprick. Dr. White, I am interested, and I am sure the other 
members of the committee would be also, about the blue babies. What 
technique do they use in these cases ¢ 

Dr. Wuire. It is a fascinating problem. It is not a cure. It 
sounds like it is finished. It is just a temporary procedure. It is 
a very Important way of prolonging life and making them more com- 
fortable. But you produce another defect. You produce an anasto- 
mosis, which actually gives the heart a little more work to do, although 
you improve the oxidation of the blood. The ultimate duration of 
life—it has only been a few years and we do not know what will 
happen in the future—but it is not a perfect heart you get out of 
this. We have to do more research in prevention, what causes these 
defects in the first 2 months of pregnancy. That is more important 
than the surgery. I had an experience in Greece 2 years ago where 
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there was a great deal of echinococcus disease. That gets into the 
human through sheep and dogs. There was a spectacular surgery 
going on in Athens, taking out lungs and spleens. They were so 
pleased at all this magnificient surgery, which was good; but the 
point was that they should get rid of the disease in their sheep and 
dogs and they would not have to do the surgery. 

Mr. Focarry. Did they get rid of it ? 

Dr. Wurre. I have to go over sometime and see them. 

It is a direct shunting of the blood into the aorta. The pulmonary 
artery leads blood into the lungs and there is a valve there that is 
consequently poor and blood does not get into it. Most of it pours 
into the aorta because of the direct connection of the right ventricle 
to the aorta, which should not be so. The blue blood goes into the 
circulation. What Blayhoff did in Baltimore was to bring some of 
the blue blood into the lungs by anastomosis. But again, it is trying 
to recover the horse after the barn door has been shut. At any rate, 
you have to really work on the other end of this, the cause, and not 
try to correct some damage which, although spectacular and im- 
portant, is not the final answer. This progress in congenital heart 
clisease should be in purple, not in blue. 

Mr. Hepricx. I asked you in previous years about surgery on valves 
of the heart. Has there been a change since last year? 

Dr. Wuirr. There has been a clear-cut improvement in technique, 
which allows more safety—it is still a hazardous operation—in at- 
tempting to open the valves. There is still some mortality. There 
again, if we can cut down, as we are beginning to do, the incidence 
of rheumatic disease, we won’t need to do that surgery. 

I want to mention blood vessel banks. You know about the blood 
vessel banks. There are now banks of blood vessels that can be used 
in correcting some of these defects of the heart. Take a bit of the 
artery or vein in the blood vessel bank and produce patching through 
this new development. Most of this has been accomplished by research 
funds and a good deal has come from the National Heart Institute. 

Mr. Denton. I heard talk about a ruptured heart. Just what is 
that? 

Dr. Wuire. It is rare, but it is a complication as a rule, of this 
serious disease of which I speak, coronary heart disease. When there 
is a fresh scar in the heart, with destroyed muscle, before the firm 
scar is formed—as a rule, the firm scar comes after several weeks— 
after 10 days of the beginning of the illness, as a result of increased 
activity—it will cause a blow-out. That is a ruptured heart. Then 
there is death because blood pours out. 

Mr. Scuwase. Doctor, the thing that puzzles me more than any- 
thing else as a layman or one who is not of your profession is how do 
we know or how are we going to know whether this money is spent 
judiciously in research? We go out here and we see them working on 
some rats or mice or rabbits, and we know that a lot of our best dis- 
coveries have resulted more or less accidentally or as end products 
of a research project unanticipated. How are we going to know? 
Can you give us any rule of thumb to go by in spending the people’s 
money as to what is worth while and what is not in the field of re- 
search? That is what I would like to know. 

Dr. Wuire. I would like to give three answers to that. In the first 
place, these applications for research for money for research projects 
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are screened first. In the first place, these applications go through a 
study section in each of the divisions of the Public Health Service. 
These study sections are composed of 8 or 10 experts in the particular 
field of cancer, heart disease, or whatever it may be. They come from 
all over the country. These men are very reliable authorities. They 
devote their time to this. It is wonderful to think of the time they 
spent which they would prefer to spend on research itself, but they 
know the field and they have been asked to do that. We in the council 
then again go over these applications. They come from all over the 
country, re they have been investigated and questioned by the study 
section. They make their recommendation and we usually accept 
their opinion because they are just as authoritative as we are, even 
moreso. However, now and then, for some particular reason we know 
about that they didn’t, because we are intimately acquainted with the 
research, we reverse the decision. That is relatively rare. 

Thirdly, some of us who are acquainted with this field travel around 
the country and we are familiar with the various situations. I, as I 
said, went to Atlanta the other day. We are familiar with the men 
who are doing the work. I know at once that Emory University has 
some very able men who will advance the field. 

So those three checks are made. 

Mr. Scuwase. You know of the men who are conducting the re- 
search work or the head of it, more or less, but I dare say their sal- 
aries and direct emoluments and stipends, or whatever it may be, are 
a comparatively small portion of the money that is actually appro- 
priated and spent. You do not come in contact directly yourself 
when you visit these institutions with those who get the bulk of the 
money so far as the number of personnel, so much as you do with the 
heads of the organizations or the research projects; isn’t that true / 

Dr. Wurre. No; we go to laboratories and talk with and see the 
young men and women doing the work. That is the chief reason for 
going, not just to talk to the chiefs. We could correspond with them. 
We go because we want to see just what they are doing and talk with 
the men themselves. We spend a whole day with a whole group at 
the laboratory. | 

Mr. Scuwase. That prompts me to ask another question. There 
is no limit to the amount of money that could be spent judiciously, 
then, based upon your statement, as I see it, as long as there is per- 
sonnel available who would make good research men so far as, we 
might say, the workload and the need of society is concerned; is that 
true? 

Dr. Wurre. There is a limit which we have expressed here. After 
all, this is the most that the personnel could be utilized for who are 
at work now. One of the difficulties is that these young men who 
spend.2 or 3 or 4 years in their research just reach the point of skill 
and knowledge of the field, then, with their growing families, they 
are required to change into teaching or practice because they can no 
longer get enough from these funds to support them in their research. 
That is the great difficulty at the present time. We need career, or 
at least longer term support for these men who have given special 
promise in research. We do not have that yet. 

Mr. Scuwase. Wouldn't it be better for these men to continue per- 
haps, or a portion of them to continue, at larger salaries or stipends, 
and drop out a few of them, eliminate a few of them, let them go 
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to teaching or go out digging sewer ditches or whatever it might be, 
for which they probably will find themselves best adapted, and society 
can make the best use of these individuals and perhaps not take on 
too many of the beginners for a while and do this work more 
thoroughly ? 

Dr. Wurre. I would like to answer that. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am just wondering about that. 

Dr. Wurre. In the first place, these men who are doing work are 
carefully sifted. They are not men who would dig sewers better than 
do research, 

Dr. Scuwase. I only used that as an illustration. 

Dr. Wurrr. They are carefully picked individuals. Many appli- 
cations for research fellowships could be supported. 

Mr. Scuwase. You miss your judgment on some of them once 
in a while, don’t you, Doctor. 

Dr. Wurre. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. We are all human and we are all subject to error. 

Dr. Wurre. That is right. One of the great advances for the fu- 
ture for which this money is needed is to support career fellowships. 
We need a lot of money to support a man with his growing family. 

Mr. Scuwase. A lot of money is being spent and the taxpayers are 
asking where are the results obtained? What are they getting for 
their money ? 

Dr. Wurre. I have had several letters from able men at home who 
are 40 years old, suggesting that they would like to do this. They 
are adapted to it. They would be fine. Now they are wasting a lot 
of time in administration and practice. That is one of the important 
steps of the future, but it is expensive. 

Mr. Scuwasr. You realize that we have been sitting here between 
the taxpayers, as it were, representing that segment of the population 
and the people of your group, who see the importance of this more 
vividly than anybody else can and also another group who would like 
to establish careers to satisfy their vanity and probably fool you 
people as well as kid themselves into believing that they will make good 
research men. Then there is the group that represents a great seg- 
ment of our population that needs and will continue to need the bene- 
fits of research, the knowledge that can be gained from research, So 
ours isn’t a position that is as simple as it might at first blush appear. 

Dr. Wuire. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Scuwase. We do not know where to begin and where to leave 
off sometimes. 

Dr. Wuire. An astonishingly careful scrutiny is made by public 
spirited people in the selection in these fields. 

Mr. Scuwase. I have noticed in some instances some of these public 
spirited people, many of them, are friends of mine, who are out- 
standing business and professional people, who have made a lot of 
money and have considerable interest and influence, have developed 
almost an obsession to do something along this line because mother 
or father or daughter or son or wife or husband died of a certain dis- 
ease, or they may have been having symptoms that alarmed them. So 
they get out and agitate for a lot of this and make a little study of it, 
sometimes a very concentrated study. Sometimes they get familiar 
with the real problem and sometimes work in the money-raising end 
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of it or the propaganda end, Frankly, I do not know where to draw 
the line, 

Dr. Wurre. I would like to say that a lot of these people in private 
life, relatives of patients of mine, have quietly donated to me for our 
research funds, which has been more valuable in one way than any 
other funds we have gotten otherwise for our particular research in 
our laboratories. 

Mr. Scuwase. That was worthy. 

Dr. Wurre. I would say accidental discoveries are rare unless you 
are already at work. People who are not trained do not make acci- 
dental discoveries as a rule. 

Mr. Scuwase. They are not in a position to recognize them if 
they do. : 

Dr. Wuire. It is the research worker who is likely to make the 
accidental discoveries. That is important. 

Mr. Scuwase. Because he is sitting at the outpost ready to take 
advantage of it and recognize it. 

Mr. Foearry. Mr. Schwabe, I think it might be well if the com- 
mittee would take a trip some day and go into some of these institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Scuwape. I am ready to go, because I am most interested. I 
agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarry. Last fall I finally visited Brown University, which 
has been receiving grants from the National Cancer Institute and 
from the Damon Runyon Fund. I was simply amazed to find the 
young researchers that we have recruited there now and the develop- 
ments that have been made over the past 3 or 4 years since they have 
been getting some help in Federal funds. They have one of the best 
mice colonies now in the East. It was because of this participation 
of Federal funds that they were able to get this colony up to what 
it is now. By air conditioning the building which was never air 
conditioned before, and other new methods of feeding and taking 
care of them, they have developed pure strains now, and they really 
have something for the first time to work with, which they never 
had before. I was told at that time that some older men had been 
working there and two or three of them had died and now there is 
a young group in there. I was very much pleased with their back- 
ground and the work they were doing. I think they are on the right 
foot now and I think they can actually make some progress. 

At the same time, by providing some help on the Federal level, 
they have also been able to get the university itself to spend more 
money and provide more space. The university just did not pay any 
attention to it before. They see the thing growing and see the pro- 
gram developing and they are actually giving quite a bit more. The 
Federal funds have stimulated the university itself, and I think they 
are making real progress. 

If we could go out and see some of these institutions that have re- 
ceived grants and compare the activity 3 or 4 years ago with what 
it is today, we could then see where this money is going and what good 
it is doing. 

I hope we can arrange a trip this year and see these institutions. 
We have been appropriating money for this purpose, but we have 
not seen the results. We have only been able to get a word-picture 
of those from the people who have seen them. 
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Dr. Wurre. Go down to Emery and get some stimulation from 
that aura. There are many places in the country.. We are going 
to Oklahoma to visit there. We take trips around in order to pro- 
vide stimulus and to appraise what is going on. 

A byproduct of this medical research, no matter what’ field it. is, 
is greater improvement in medical care in the community. We know 
where there is a good medical teaching school, medical care is im- 
proving. In any part of the country where there is medical research, 
medical teaching is improved. Therefore, a byproduct of medical 
research is better medical care of the sick persons in that community. 

Mr. Bussey. Dr. White, I have appreciated your very enlightening 
statement here this morning, and I assume you are on the American 
Heart Society board of directors or council, as they call it. 

Dr. Wuire. I was former president of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation and that is one of the interesting aspects of the National 
Advisory Heart Council, that several of us have been either presi- 
dents or officials and are still active in the American Heart Association. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is generally recognized that there is going 
to be a boost in the tax rate, both on corporations and individuals, 
during this session of Congress and, because of the tax-exemption 
feature regarding donations to the American Heart Society, do not 
you think that more people would be willing to give additional funds 
to the society for their program, if they were properly informed, be- 
cause otherwise it goes into the Federal Treasury in taxes? 

Dr. Wuire. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that, while it is another way of getting Fed- 
eral money through another channel, it would be giving private re- 
search a big boost. I do not know what is being done along that line, 
but certainly something should be considered. 

Dr. Wuire. The amount of money, however, even if they should fill 
the quota planned for each year, is much less for the American Heart 
Association than we can get for the National Heart Institute, and it 
is more the support, the initiative, and stimulus of private activities 
than it is the funds that is important. When we were campaigning 
for the Massachusetts Heart Association drive, I felt that it was very 
important to bring that out, not to let Uncle Sam do the whole job, 
that private citizens and private initiative is equally important, but 
there may not be so much money available that way. 

Mr. Buspey. I think if you have not already done so, if you have 
specially trained men who know this subject and who can present it 
in a proper manner to the individuals who are blessed with a large 
portion of material wealth in this country, they could be made to see 
the light on this program, where they could and would, I believe, give 
tremendous sums to the American Heart Society, the American Cancer 
Society, and all the others of these worth-while programs. I do not 
know if you have that kind of a program or not. 

Dr. Wurre. I might say that there are not so many of these people 
nowadays and, secondly, we are using every effort in that respect. I 
spend more time in private efforts to raise funds. I have many _pa- 
tients who are sending in checks. Compared, however, to what. we 
‘an do and the urgency of the need, that is much less. 

Mr. Scnwase. If I may be permitted to ask one more question, I 
notice that in certain States contributions to the American Heart 
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Association are not being made this year quite as liberally as they 
have been in the past. Several of them are lagging behind. Has 
that been noticed by you? 

Dr. Wurre. Despite the additional efforts people are making, that 
is right. When I was in Hawaii, one of the formerly rich men, who 
is a leader out there, had formerly been adverse to Hawaii accepting 
Government funds. There had been some hesitation to accept funds 
for research. Finally he said, “We are not going to be able to do 
this ourselves any longer,” and he urged that we should make every 
effort to get adequate money. 

Mr. Scuwase. Why is that sof Why is it that they are falling 
down in their private contributions ? 

Dr. Wurre. I suppose, in part, because of increased taxation. 

Mr, Scuwase. You spoke of Oklahoma a while ago, and that is 
my home State. I live in Tulsa, Okla., and I notice from the news- 
papers that they have fallen down considerably below their quota, 
according to the last report I saw. I am just wondering why. I have 
been up here. I haven’t been down there. You are in touch with 
this situation, not particularly with that State, but I think that is 
rather typical; is it not? 

Dr. Jones. This is really a drive that is only just beginning to 
get national organization behind it. Any falling down is pretty 
much on the basis of local action rather than national action. Last 
year there was $4,000,000 and it looks this year as though there is 
going to be six. There is a constant trend up, although the cam- 
paign is not over yet. 

Mr. Scuwase. Where there were liberal contributions last year in 
some States, it is apparent from the newspaper accounts that they 
are not going to be so good this time. 

Mr. May. I am the chairman of the drive at home. The drive is 
not doing much. I have been away up here and all I have been try- 
ing to do is close the timber deal in California. When I get home, 
I am going out to ask these men personally to get as much as I can 
get. 

It is a sad commentary on human nature but you would be aston- 
ished how many men who have big incomes, much of which they 
give to the Government, when you tell them that they can give a 
thousand dollars and it will only cost them $100 or $150, they still do 
not want to give. They do not believe this can happen to them. 

When I was giving money to the cancer fund, when our law gave 
us that right, I had the right to give up to $3,000 a year. The corpora- 
tion made the gift and I got no credit for it. There was one man 
whom I had approached for contributions, but he would not make 
any. Finally when he got cancer, he said to me, “I wouldn’t believe 
it could happen to me.” He is dead now. 

I can show you the figures. People with $50,000 and over—many 
of them do not give $500 a year to churches and charities of that kind. 
I will send you the article with the Government figures. 

I go after it and get it. Unless I make the personal sacrifice, I don’t 
get it. In some cases, I swear to you, I would rather give the money 
out of my own pocket than go after it. 

Mr. Scuwase. Would you please give your identification and resi- 
dence for the record ¢ 
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Mr. May. Ben May, Mobile, Ala. 

Dr. Wurre. Education of both the doctors and the public at lar 
is always one of our important public issues. They must not let Uncle 
Sam pay allofit. They have to pay some of it. 

Mr. Focartry. Thank you very much, doctor. 

Dr. Vreav. I wanted to extend an invitation to this committee to 
visit Georgetown University and the research laboratory there, where 
this work is going on. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

Doctor Jones, will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Jones. I am Duckett Jones of New York. I am medical direc- 
tor, of the Helen Hay Whitney Foundation; a member of the board 
of directors of the American Heart Assaciation; a member of the 
board of directors of the New York Heart Association; chairman of 
the American Council on Rheumatic Fever of the American Heart 
Association; member of the National Advisory Heart Council, Na- 
tional Heart Institute, National Institutes of Health, United States 
Public Health Service. 

Despite various capacities in private and public agencies interested 
in heart disease, I would like to come as an individual and present my 
few words. 


I have a prepared statement which I would like to introduce in the 
record and speak extemporaneously for a few moments, if I may. 

Mr. Focarry. All right, doctor. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. T. DUcKErtr JONEs, oF NEW YorxkK City 


Gentlemen, though associated in various capacities with private and publie 
agencies interested in health, especially in heart diseases, it is my privilege to 
appear before you as a private citizen. Little more than 2 years ago, you gen- 
tlemen saw fit to establish the National Heart Institute within the framework 
of the National Institutes of Health of the Public Health Service. The fiscal 
year 1950 was actually the initial year of operation, with funds sufficient to 
be considered the beginning of a national program in the heart-disease field. 
The current fiscal year 1951 represents only the second year in the development 
of the program. We still have some months and the chief evaluating period of 
that first year ahead of us. We have indeed run a short course to date, but 
in this period many important happenings have occurred, not only with regard 
to this and other health programs but with the serious problems besetting our 
country. It all has an important bearing on the decisions which you gentlemen 
face at the moment. It would be appropriate first to discuss briefly those as- 
pects which seem directly pertinent to the National Heart Institute, with clear 
cognizance that these in the main are pertinent also to all of the Institutes of 
Health: 


I, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


In the initial concept of the needs in the heart-disease field, content played a 
major role. Research funds, research fellowships, traineeships, teaching grants, 
construction funds, and control grants to States were envisioned and included 
in the act and the directive to the Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Much of the wisdom for the inclusion of these items came from the expe- 
rience of the National Cancer Institute. All are also inciuded in the present 
organization and administration of all of the Institutes of Health. Initially it 
was thought that about $15,000,000 per year was a generous amount for the 
development of the program of the National Heart Institute. As will be indi- 
cated later, this was largely wishful thinking, because as the program has devel- 
oped, indications are obvious that this will be inadequate if satisfactory progress 
is to be made and if the program is to include the essential phases indicated 
above. Several experiences may be cited as generally acceptable alike to most 
administrators, council members, various State and private teaching, and re- 
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search agencies and institutions, and has research workers as well as many 
informed private citizens: 

(a) There has been an extraordinary response on the part of individual 
scientists and institutions throughout the country. This response would seem 
to indicate clearly that there is a need to have a greater number of able scientists 
conduct research work in this field. A surprising number of potentially able 
young scientists have applied for the pitifully small number of research fellow- 
ships (and this holds also for traineeships). Medical schools have indicated 
the need and desire for improving teaching in the cardiovascular field far over and 
beyond presently available teaching funds. Further, it has become evident that 
many institutions throughout the country are in dire need for further laboratories, 
if able men are to be given the tools with which to work. 

(b) Many research workers have indicated the necessity for long-term sta- 
bility and continuity of research support if we are to avail ourselves of potential 
sources of knowledge of great importance to the health and figure of our coun- 
try. There would appear to be considerable evidence indicating this source of 
research funds to be acceptable, logical and vital to the country. 

(c) Approximately one-fourth of separately budgeted research in our medical 
schools now comes from Federal sources. The remaining funds come from 
foundations, voluntary agencies, endowment, industry, and private individuals. 
The importance of the continuation of such funds and their necessity for the 
continuity of education and research becomes readily evident. 

(d) There seems rather general agreement that we have pressing need to in- 
erease the number of scientific careers open to potentially able young investiga- 
tors of ability, integrity, and imagination. The intelligence with which this need 
is not only met but encouraged seems likely to represent the very essence of the 
success of the present program. Much progress is being made in this direction 
but it seems probable that this phase of the program needs expansion. Up to the 
present, our greater personnel efforts have been at the research fellowship level. 
We need to explore the support of research men now completing research fel- 
lowship level and training. 


II. BRIEF STATEMENT ON WORK NOW IN PROGRESS 


As of January 1951, there were some 1,322 grants approved for payment from 
fiscal year 1951 funds. This represents the total National Institutes of Health 
research grants. These grants total some $13,496,332 and are distributed among 
institutions located in 42 States, the District of Columbia, 1 Territory and 11 
foreign countries. Of this number, the National Heart Institute is responsible 
for 349 research grants, constituting a total of $4,009,765 distributed among insti- 
tutions in 34 States and the District of Columbia. Work in progress relates to 
essentially all of the so-called basic medical sciences, and in every important 
cardiovascular disease problem. In two centers there are formally organized 
research training programs in the basic sciences (physiology and enzyme chem- 
istry). Some concept of the breadth and importance of some of these investi- 
gations may be briefly mentioned : 

(a) A large volume of work is being conducted on the influence of various 
hormones on body function and equilibrium in health and disease. This work 
has been greatly stimulated and broadened as a result of the importance of recent 
contributions on the value of ACTH and cortisone. 

(bv) Less than a year ago new methods were reported which seemed to offer 
hope of knowledge concerning the development of arteriosclerosis. This work 
concerns itself with the presence of so-called flotation bodies (actually fatty 
substances) in the blood of individuals having various evidences of arterioscle- 
rosis. The substances are demonstrated by the use of the ultracentrifuge. The 
significance of this work is being tested in four important centers. Additional 
basic chemical work (with this and other methods) is in progress. It may be 
safely stated that new approaches and methods may be expected to throw light 
on this important problem of hardening of the arteries. 

(c) More recently, new findings of possibly considerable importance in the 
development of high blood pressure have been suggested. New ideas, approaches, 
and methods of study in a given area largely determine the rate of our progress. 
Though very much in the experimental stage, there seems hope of important 
advances here. 

(d) There is currently in progress an international study planned to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of ACTH and cortisone in the treatment of rheumatic 
fever. Some five institutions in this country, one in Canada, and several in 
England, are cooperating. Important information should be forthcoming. 
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It may be stated also that the prevention of rheumatic fever by the early treat- 
ment of streptococcal infections with penicillin should prove a tremendous pre- 
ventive aid in this period of mobilization—a direct evidence of the importance 
of research and its application with regard to the military. 

(e) The national Heart Institute has been designated by the Surgeon General 
to administer the program of the Public Health Service concerned with blood 
elements and derivatives. No more important field exists at present. Many 
studies are in progress in this field—studies of vital necessity to both the military 
and civilian populations. 


III. NEEDS OF THE NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


(a) Research grants.—The care with which applications for research funds 
are studied, screened, and evaluated is well known to members of this com- 
mittee. No funds have been expended or grants approved without review by the 
esrefully selected study section panels and consideration by the Advisory Council. 
This is mentioned merely to indicate that here is no lavish hand-out, but funds 
are expended carefully, conservatively, and after full consideration of scientific 
merit, the ability of the investigator, etc. It has never been possible to meet 
anywhere near the requests that have been screened and approved. Once an 
application has been approved, it is a difficult task indeed to determine priority 
and select projects for payment. It is disheartening to able investigators to be 
told that their applications were approved but funds were insufficient to make 
the actual grant. This is a consideration which in time may well defeat the 
purposes of the National Heart Act. Without additional funds it will be impos- 
sible to encourage young men to consider scientific careers. An increase of 
research grant funds to $8,500,000 would vitally improve the research program, 
increase the utilization of men of ability in the pursuit of knowledge, and speed 
the evaluation of fundamental new knowledge as it occurs. 

(b) Research fellowships.—The sum of approximately $300,000 annually for 
research fellowships is grossly inadequate. Such fellowships are primarily the 
means of identifying and developing potentially able future investigators. Ap- 
plications are plentiful, and selection on a rational basis all but impossible. This 
phase of the program is basic to any well-conceived broad program, and the sum 
of $1,000,000 is badly needed. 

(c) Traineeships.—If the application of new knowledge is to be improved and 
speeded, additional funds for traineeships are vitally needed. Funds for such 
purpose are pitifully small from all sources ($150,000 only from the National 
Heart Institute). At least $1,000,000 is needed. 

(d) Construction funds.—It has been repeatedly pointed out that most medical 
schools and other research institutions are in dire need of further space. This 
is not presently a popular subject. Nevertheless it is difficult indeed to envision 
a more important need of the National Heart Institute. Only once has the 
Congress seen fit to provide funds for construction. Those funds were a god- 
send. All funds for construction were quickly allocated, and additional labora- 
tories are already available or presently under construction. These funds, 
however, barely met the needs of a very limited number of institutions where 
the need seemed greatest at the moment. If knowledge is to be advanced, tools, 
equipment, and space are an absolute must. Once new knowledge becomes avail- 
able it is quickly picked up and applied by Government (the military also), 
industry, and other agencies. Construction needs are then quickly met because 
of dire necessity and the visibility of practical results. This is good and neces- 
sary, but is it not short-sighted to penalize those scientists from whom our basic 
and fundamental knowledge comes? These men wish no lavish or pretentious 
quarters, but unless we wish to slow the acquisition of knowledge they must 
have space under a roof and tools and equipment. No greater impetus could 
be given to our present program. This is a nonrecurring item once a reasonable 
sum has heen made available. For the construction of research facilities a total 
of $18,000,000 ($14,000,000 in contract authority and $4,000,000 in obligational 
cash) seems a most modest request. It would pay large dividends. 

One instance of such a need is well known to this speaker. One group of 
physical chemists, widely recognized for their contributions to our knowledge 
of blood and its constituents, are in dire need of further space and new quarters 
for their basic research. Fortunately, funds have been made available for the 
study of processing and the separation of blood into its constituent elements, 
which is developmental, engineering, or applied research. But funds are unavail- 
able to provide better housing, more space and equipment for the basic research 
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of this group. New knowledge is the hope for the future on which we must 
depend to meet our needs—military and civilian. Surely this example amply 
illustrates the pressing nature of the need for construction funds. 

(e) Teaching grants.—It has been possible to make grants to only 44 medical 
schools for extension and improvement of teaching in cardiovascular problems. 
Only $14,000 has been available to a school. Up to the present, it has had to be 
a case of first come, first served. In addition, most schools using these teaching 
funds have indicated that they need a greater sum in order to do an effective 
teaching job. Many schools receiving no grant have indicated their desire and 
need for one. Improvement in teaching programs is vital to progress, and cer- 
tainly all schools could advantageously use funds for this purpose, and with 
some increase in individual grants. The sum of $1,875,000 is earnestly requested 
to augment this purpose. 


IV. IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM AT THE PRESENT TIME 


In presenting this testimony with its attendant request for additional funds 
for the National Heart Institute, the speaker wishes to make it clear that he is 
cognizant of the present international situation and tension. Grave problems and 
decisions face you gentlemen and our country. It is obvious that we are rightly 
and wisely strengthening our military services, organizing civilian defense, gear- 
ing our economy, and taking all possible rational steps to be prepared for some- 
what unpredictable events. Despite our hope that such measures will not re- 
ceive actual testing, and that we may yet have peace, it would be folly not 
to prepare with our utmost ability and intelligence. Partial mobilization seems 
essential for an indefinite and indeterminate period. Our economy will be 
sorely disturbed and tested, perhaps almost to the breaking point. Assuredly, 
the insidiousness of the enemy’s destructive forces working from within and 
constantly undermining the freedom of thought, action and worth of the indi- 
vidual—the very essence of our democracy—pose difficulties and problems of 
almost superhuman proportions. 

In this battle for survival and winning through for our democratie way of 
life, the importance of the health of our people is essential. That is why we 
must move forward and do more intensive battle than ever before to keep our 
Nation strong and able to meet the challenge with healthy individuals on whose 
brain-power and strength we depend. Improved health ever depends upon a 
steady stream of knowledge. The past 25 years has seen amazing advances, and 
we can be certain that this march will be steady and that knowledge will accrue 
at an even faster speed. To curtail or cut back would be economically unsound— 
for health knowledge and progress are pertinent alike to military and civilians— 
and in war as well as in peace. Here is an opportunity for the greatest possible 
economy—a physically healthy population, our source of manpower and of brain- 
power. Without health we can make little progress, for actually we vitally need 
alert and healthier citizens to meet the challenges of the day. 


Dr, Jones. Having been interested in the Heart Institute from its 
very beginning, I think it is of considerable importance to realize that 
initially there was more interest in the content of the program than 
the actual cost of the program and, as you gentlemen well know, re- 
search fellowships, traineeships, construction funds and control grants 
to states were included in the National Heart Act and in fact all of the 
current institutes of health as they now operate. 

When we appeared before you gentlemen in relation to the National 
Heart Act budget, we stated that about $15,000,000 seemed to be 
needed initially to start the program. A good deal of that was wishful 
thinking because we had made no actual estimate of the availability of 
good brains and men of ability throughout the country, and it was 
only when we actually got into the program that it became evident that 
that was a totally inadequate estimate. 

As you know, we are a little more than half through the second year 
of the National Heart Institute function. In other words, the 1949 
budget was a token budget of a half million dollars for the year. The 
1950 budget was, I believe, some $16,000,000, with $6,000,000 for con- 
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struction. The 1951 budget really represents actually the second year 
of operation of the Heart Institute, and I would like to tell you a little 
bit about the responses of the country to the program and our progress 
being made. 

It has become perfectly obvious to us that a few statements are gen- 
erally acceptable to administrative groups, to scientists, to those inter- 
ested in research, research institutions, research workers and to a great 
many well-informed citizens. I believe that the response indicates 
very strongly that individuals feel that there is a need for the use of 
more and better brains of scientists in this important field, which we 
desperately need more fellowships and more traineeships in, if we 
are going to do this work that is needed; that construction funds up 
to now have been grossly inadequate; that the research personnel of 
the country believes this program to be acceptable, logical and vital 
to progress; and they express in frequent beliefs that continuity and 
stability of research are extremely important. 

I would like to point out to you that in this respect I believe all of 
us would accept without reservation the fact that the past 25 years 
have brought self-knowledge of unbelievable proportions to this coun- 
try. There is no reason to believe that there will be anything other 
than a more rapid increase in numbers. In answer to some of the 
questions that have been raised concerning the importance of the 
problem in relation to what we may expect, I can only say that it is 
obvious to those of us who have acted in an advisory capacity, that one 
cannot directly buy basic fundamental knowledge. It must come from 
the brains of scientists. 

That knowledge is of great importance to every man, woman, and 
child, whether he recognizes it or not, and I believe therein lies the 
fundamental value of this program. 

I would also like to point out that, although a scientist may desire 
to work for various reasons, the great majority of them receive few 
personal benefits. Perhaps they satisfy their vanity, but certainly 
their personal benefits are largely intellectual. I would think that 
the way the scientists have responded to this and other programs of 
the National Institutes of Health indicates a very ‘healthy attitude 
on the part of the individuals to give up many personal benefits 
which they can obtain by going into other types of work in order to 
be able to make contributions at an intellectual level, and therein I 
believe lies the hope of our country, because I feel that, very import- 
antly, we in this country have shown perhaps the greatest ability of 
all peoples on earth—perhaps the Swedes would come next in order 
along with us—in taking basic knowledge and applying it. We have 
not been able to add as much basic knowledge. We have developed 
assembly-line techniques and great production abilities, but when 
one cannot produce, unless these is some fundamental knowledge on 
which we can function basically. 

It is in that direction that we hope, in a period of a few years, 
that our great progress will come, not only from the Heart Institute, 
but from all of the institutes, because I think, as we move into opera- 
tion, we are more and more impressed with the fact that we are work- 
ing out really total programs rather than categorized, specialized 
programs. 

I would like to point out, also, from a survey done by a committee 
appointed by Surgeon General Scheele 2 years ago, and headed by 
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Lowell Reid of Johns Hopkins University, evidence that one-fourth 
of the budgeted research comes from the Government; the remainder 
comes from various private sources, from industry, and from indi- 
viduals and endowments. I believe that one-quarter is certainly not 
an excessive portion of something that many people believe is righly 
a function of Government and which certainly most scientists and 
many others have accepted as being logical. 

I think there has also been additional evidence that we have not 
yet, up to the present time, been able to to put an appreciably greater 
number of men to work with research careers. I do not mean that 
there is anything wrong with the men we are backing, and I think, 
as Dr. White sunaibiel so carefully, the screening is unbelievably 
good; but I believe that the really great need now, as far as brain 
power is concerned, is the ability to have an increased number of 
careers of men who will work for knowledge’s sake and thereby add 
to our fundamental store of knowledge. 

It is probably only by the mechanism of research grants that we 
are going to be able to do that, and that is why there is a request 
for an increase in research grants, largely to put these brains to work. 
_ I would also like to point out that the income of the responsible 
investigators largely working on our grants does not come from the 
Federal Government. It almost entirely comes from local sources, 
universities, or research institutions. We need desperately, though, 
to increase the opportunity for assuming some responsibility for in- 
comes at an adequate level. 

We only have 94 research fellowships in this very important field. 
We need at least two or three times that many. That is why a request 
for a million dollars is asked. We have only 40 traineeships for this 
entire country in the field of cardiovascular disease. If we are going 
to implement applications, we must have more. This is perhaps the 
most unpopular item as far as financing is concerned, because of the 
fact that there are almost no traineeships available in any programs, 
private or public. 

Concerning construction, Doctor White has stressed the need. I 
feel quite certain that the original $6,000,000 has had many times that 
amount in results. Nearly all of our good institutions are bursting at 
the seams. People are working in crowded laboratories. A man can- 
not do good work without a roof over his head, without adequate 
equipment and tools. These men do not ask for elaborate, lavish places 
to work in, but they must have tools. There is one group that is 
presently extremely important for both military and civilian popula- 
tions, a group of physical chemists working in Boston. The knowl- 
edge which they have concerning blood and its uses, its character- 
izations, is unbelievable. They have made tremendous contributions 
in.the past few years. 

Our hope of satisfactorily taking care of civilian and military needs 
in the near future as the result of this group is very great. 

For this group’s work, funds are available for supplying space for 
the developmental engineering, or applied level. In other words, 
funds are available for the development of all sorts of machines for 
separating blood and things of that sort, but funds are not available 
to give this distinguished group an opportunity to do its basic work, 
and there is no place for them to get the funds now except occasionally 
through private interests. 
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Construction is not popular with private agencies these days, Here 
is a group of distinguished individuals where the possibility of con- 
tributing to the basic knowledge is vital to our national interest. At 
the present time I think they would readily admit that perhaps what 
is to come from their laboratories in the next year or 2 or 3 years ma 
be far more important than the already very great contributions which 
have come. ‘ 

If we can get increased funds, I think it is perfectly evident that 
we are going to get knowledge and get it very quickly, because, despite 
the fact you cannot buy it directly, we know that scientists and people 
of good intellectual ability are interested. 

The National Institutes of Health currently has 1,322 grants, total- 
ing $13,496,332. These go to 42 States, the District of Columbia, 
1 Territory, and 11 foreign countries. Of this number, the National 
Heart Institute is responsible for 349 research grants, constituting 
a total of $4,009,765, distributed among institutions of 34 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

These represent an extraordinary assortment of studies in the 
so-called basic medical sciences. They include two important grad- 
uate teaching research schools, one in physiology, and one in enzyme 
chemistry. The hormone research that is going on at the present 
time is of vital materiality to body functions and equilibrium. It 
was largely stimulated by the development of the steroid substances 
or the substances which cause the adrenal gland to excrete ACTH 
and cortisone. 

There is a tremendous volume of work on a basic level on mechanisms 
using these and other hormones and their interrelationships one with 
the other. This also may be extended into the enzyme field because 
it is obvious that much of the work of the hormones may be on an 
enzymatic basis. So I would expect that 5 years more of adequate 
support in this field is really going to pay off unbelievably. It already 
has paid off tremendously. 

In the field of arteriosclerosis, in which coronory arteries diseases 
have been mentioned in such a striking manner by Dr. White, it was 
reported to you a year ago that a group of young scientists, who are 
interested in biophysics at the University of California, have found 
some fatty substances in the blood, by demonstrating their presence 
with the use of ultracentrifuge. These substances closely follow the 
story as we see it clinically of individuals who have evidences of 
difficulty as the result of hardening of the arteries. 

It will interest you, I am sure, to know that basic aspects of this 
and development aspects of this—the significance of these substances— 
is now being very extensively studied in four widely scattered. areas 
of the United States—Harvard, the University of Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, and California. 

I am sure that this work is going to be of tremendous importance, 
whether it solves the problem or not. Very recently, some exceedingly 
valuable information of successful work in the field of high blood 
pressure have come to the attention of some of the scientists working 
on grants from the National Heart Institute. While this is very ex- 
perimental, the development of new ideas and methods and approaches 
to the problem will give us ultimately knowledge of great importance. 
I would feel that the present opportunities for study in the hyper- 
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tension field have been opened wide with new vistas, and we may expect 
important knowledge relative to that field. 

I have mentioned, in the past, rheumatic fever and heart disease, and 
the great progress that has been made there. Currently there is an 
international study in progress, which is being financed by the Na- 
tional Heart Institute with the cooperation of five institutions in the 
United States, one in Canada, and four or five in England, evaluat- 
ing the effect of cortisone and ACTH in the treatment of rheumatic 
fever, whether it prevents the development of heart disease, whether 
it terminates the rheumatic fever process. This is in preparation now. 
T have sat in on the deliberations in the committee, and the investiga- 
tors in this country and abroad have done an extraordinary job of 
vetting their heads together and agreeing to work cooperatively to 
find out answers as eaickty as possible. 

The Surgeon General has seen fit to place in the administrative 
structure of the National Heart Institute the responsibility for de- 
veloping important studies concerning blood elements and blood de- 
rivatives, and at our recent meeting of the Heart Council, we spent an 
entire day on what is being done in this field, and it is extremely 
exciting. 

I am quite certain that it is perfectly obvious that anything that 
comes from this-is alike of importance to the military and the civilian 
population. If war comes, the civilian population will be increas- 
ingly involved. There is no more precious element than blood. Up 
to the present time we have not had knowledge which would allow us 
to stockpile the important constituents of blood. It looks as though, 
within a period of a very few months, we are going to have substances 
which can be stockpiled and which may prove of tremendous life 
saving in time of real need as well as in ordinary civilian times. 

I could go on about some of the other elements, but I think it is 
not much use to take your time. I feel that there is another and ex- 
tremely important phase of this. I state the request for an increase 
in funds was appropriate because of the clear cognizance of the prob- 
lems that face our country and the problems that face you gentlemen 
in making all of the needed motions to help save and preserve the 
freedom of individuals in our democracy. 

T am quite certain that it is clearly recognized that our economy is 
and will be further pushed, that it is now being geared to partial 
mobilization for an indefinite time for needs that we cannot define. 
That is impossible. We must move in these directions, but I would 
like to point out that there are two important features in the emer- 
gency that now face us. One is that we can never be any better than 
the constituent features which we have of manpower and brainpower 
and, if we have a right to survive, which God be willing we do, it is 
going to be because of the way we use these two elements in our 
country. 

I am also quite certain that the most important economic factor is 
that we have healthy individuals capable of being utilized for what- 
ever manpower we need, and healthy individuals who are capable of 
using the brains and intelligence which we have in this country. If 
We wipe out the continual accretion of knowledge to health, we are 
gong to set ourselves back for an indefinite period of time. 

I firmly believe that we have developed a structure within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health of unbelievable sanity and with rational 
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and logical developments, accepting responsibility for knowledge, 
application, and education, which are the basic elements of good pro- 
grams in anything in the health field. It would seem to me that to 
disturb something that has been so finely conceived and administered 
and developed at a time when it is probably needed more than ever 
in the history of this country would be little short of a national catas- 
trophe, and I believe that that is extremely important in the con- 
tinuity of the concept of our democracy, which is so obviously the 
leading feature in what we wish to preserve at the present time and 
in our present crisis. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you doctor, for your informative and help- 
ful statement. 

Mr. Hepricx. Doctor, I believe you realize that this committee is 
very sympathetic to your cause. I am sure I am as a physician. I 
would just like to ask you where we are going to get the money. 

Dr. Jones. If I knew more about our economy, I would help. 

I believe this is an important part of any emergency development 
in the country—very important. 

Mr. Heprick. You probably know that people are cashing their 
bonds now as fast as they are buying them. Where are we going to 
get the money? I just cannot see a at we are going to land if we 
keep up the way we are going. 

Dr. Jones. There are a lot of people who feel in the struggle against 
ideological isms which we must icbihiad very forcibly in our democracy 
to survive, that our economy is one way we may ultimately play into 
the hands of our enemy by overstretching and getting to a breakin 
point. I think that is a very serious problem and responsibility of 
you gentlemen. I do however feel that the development of emergency 
planning and mobilization planning means that health cannot be 
overlooked and it seems to me that this is one of the most important 
fields we have. 

I believe that the private agencies are going to increase in their 
effectiveness and in their sums. 

Actually corporations and individuals are loth to do it, and I think 
the increase in funds is going to be in very small amounts from private 
sources. 

Mr. Scrwase. Doctor, you said a while ago, in your statement, 
that there are many people who thought that the providing of these 
funds such as you are requesting and emphasizing that we do, was a 
very important function of the Government. 

I do not know when I have ever been able to determine just how 
far the Government can go in that direction. I do not think you can 
give us any help as far as that is concerned. You are shaking your 
head in the negative. But is there anything in connection with the 
program that you advocate and your ideas and ideals for your pro- 
fession and for this program of research that in your judgment 
might lead to some form of socialized medicine? 

Dr. Jones. Absolutely not. I don’t think this has anything to do 
with any question of socialized medicine, so far as I can see, in any 
way, shape, and form. 

Dr. Wurre. Most of our support goes to far points in the country, 
to individual States and to the universities, and so on; relatively little 
is kept here for research by the institutes or for running the in- 
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stitutes. The great bulk goes out, with no strings attached, except 
that we want good people and reliable people given the money. 

Dr. Jonzs. far as I am aware, there has been no feeling by any 
recipients of domination, control, or inference that there was a fed- 
eralization of research, any hold on knowledge, any interference with 
the freedom of the citizens to follow their own interests, and so forth. 

Mr. Scuwase. And the general practitioner and specialized prac- 
titioner to follow out their work and calling as individuals without 
dictation and governmental regulation—and you are for it. 

Dr. Jones. We do no dictation or direction, and there is no im- 
position from the outside on any physician or scientist. There is one 
important thing to the physician in that we help in his educational 
ps angre We help in fellowships and traineeships. We help the 

evel. Also he has the advantage of the utilization of the knowledges 
which come from the National Heart Institute, which, in a short 
period of time, have not been small. 

Dr. Wurre. We have to give graduate courses. 

Dr. Jonrs. There is no dictation to him in relation to any phase 
of his existence. 

Mr. Heprick. He doesn’t have to obligate himself to stay in re- 
search ? 

Dr. Jones. No. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much. Mr. May? 

Mr. May. First, I would like to answer Congressman Schwabe’s 
question about where we are going to get the money and what we 
ought to do about research by referring to the du Pont people, who 
are very practical. Here is their attitude as set out by Mr. Bolton, 
the head of chemical research. All of Mr. Bolton’s speech ought to 
be quoted, but I shall quote only a few sentences. This is what he 
said of research in du Pont: 

Research is a major company activity. It is looked upon as a vital function. 
It flourishes because of an atmosphere of appreciation, encouragement, liberality, 
and patience. 

We are in a time of crisis and a lot of us remember 1932. Some of 
us may have a few gray hairs from that period. This is what Mr. 
Bolton says after a conversation with Mr. Lamott du Pont, then 
the president of the company, about the work of the chemical depart- 
ment, and this was at the height of the depression. Mr. du Pont 
called him and said, “You have let your force drop some.” 

Mr. Bolton answered that he did so because business was bad. 

Mr. du Pont then said, “You know it is more important to carry 
out research than to pay dividends.” 

Mr. Bolton further stated: 


Another feature of du Pont research is that of continuity. The fortunes 
of a research organization should not follow a profit-and-loss curve. It is 
accepted as axiomatic that satisfactory progress in research over a period 
of years cannot be maintained if research expenditures are materially reduced 
when business goes through a temporary slump and increased when business 
improves. 

That is du Pont’s attitude and I mention it because they have suc- 
ceeded so well. 

I might mention, in passing, that only this morning the figures were 
given out to show that last year du Pont spent over $38,000,000 for 
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research. That is more than our whole country and private people 
spent. together for research. Du Pont alone did that. 

Mr. Scuwase. You mean more than spent by the Government and 
private contributions for this program ? 

Mr. May. For the heart research program; yes. 

The chemistry of the body is tremendously complicated. I wrote 
Mr. Bolton because I feel a responsibility if I make a statement and 
I said to him, “Am I correct if I say in a speech or talk that the re- 
search in the chemistry of the body is a thousand times more compli- 
cated than that of industrial research ?” 

He wrote back: 

I would be afraid to express it that way, but you are perfectly safe in stat- 
ing that the chemistry of the body is much more complicated and difficult of 
understanding than is the chemistry of industrial research. 

Then there is another thing you mentioned, about people doing this 
job for themselves. I agree with you that they ought to, but we have 
to take human nature as it is in a free country. If medical research 
can bring us so many benefits and if we are to depend upon it for the 
health of our people, and if research is such a success in many fields, 
you have a right to express it this way: That all of us have a stake 
in the progress of medicine. Many of us are, however, incapable of 
realizing that they can possibly fall ill. Consequently, the people 
most vitally alive to the importance of more progress in medicine 
are generally sick and often dying. However, no matter how des- 
perately they may crave progress in medicine when in pain, their then 
physical condition makes them unable to give aid to the movement. 
In other words, they become most intensely interested in medical re- 
oe em at the very moment they are least capable of doing anything 
about it. 

I think you can recognize the validity of that statement. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is universally so. Many people are ready for 
the undertaker before they call the doctor, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. May. We are only pleading that the Government follow in the 
steps of business. I do not say business is right all the time, but as 
regards research, it has demonstrated that it is very right, and we 
ought to follow its footsteps. And I firmly believe this, that, even 
though industrial research has shown that it pays tremendous divi- 
dends in money, medical research can bring and it will bring even 
greater profits to our government and to our people if we will let our 
research workers have the funds with which to do the job. 

I believe it sincerely. I wouldn’t leave my work if I didn’t, al- 
though I admit I wouldn’t put a false statement in, that if it were 
just to save money alone and not at the same time help human beings 
and advance the whole world, I would stay home and make money, 
because I do not pretend that I dislike the stuff. But this is some- 
thing that is important also. 

I would like to give you a specific illustration of a medical research 
project conducted by the Government some years ago. It related to 
cattle. After all, cattle get sick and certain treatments are needed - 
—and medicines—to cure them. 

In 1884 the Department of Agriculture began to study cattle-tick 
fever. The problem was solved by Theobold Smith and other Gov- 
ernment workers. This tick-fever project cost the Government 
$65,000 to carry through to a successful discovery. 
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Several years ago, Mr. Harding, a Department worker, wrote a book 
in which he mentioned that the country profits more than $100,000 
each day, year in and year out, through that discovery which was 
made 66 years ago. Weare still getting dividends of much more than 
$100,000 a day on that original total investment of $65,000 for “medi- 
cal research” for cattle. 

I would like to contrast even further the savings the Government 
gets and be specific. In World War I the death rate for all diseases 
among the Armed Forces was 141 per 10,000. In World War II the 
death rate for all diseases was 6 men per 10,000 in service. Approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 men were in service during World War II, which 
means that this difference of 135 men saved per 100,000 men in serv- 
ice represented over 200,000 lives spared. 

If we only assumed $10,000 cost to the Government for the life in- 
surance and eventual pension for each man lost the Government was 
saved more than $2,000,000,000 by the decreased death rate from dis- 
ease. A considerable part of this decreased death rate can be ascribed 
to the discoveries of medical research. Over half of that saving came 
from medical research, and we are only asking you to do what du Pont 
does. It spends money on research. It makes a profit on it and then 
it puts back part of it in the pot again. That is about the idea that 
we have in mind. 

Mr. Scuwase. But also, as every ‘other industry, it determines how 
much it will spend by the amount of funds available and cannot ex- 
ceed those or it goes bankrupt in the attempt. 

Mr. May. You have to spend the money whether you like it or not, 
and I will explain why. The country owes a debt to the veterans and, 
unless we learn how to care for these men—and more are coming into 
service, and I hope we avoid a war, but whether we do or not, these 
men in the service will be called veterans—we will have to look after 
them as they grow older and we will have to build more and more 
hospitals. We are not bankrupt when we owe $250,000,000,000, but 
we are bankrupt when we stop using our brains. I know you realize 
that and I know your problem, but the point is that we are going to 
spend the money. It is just a case of which is the more economical 
method, and I assure you that I believe this is it. 

We are going to have men in the service. We are going to want 
them to keep fighting. When one of those men drops out with a 
coronary occlusion, the loss is there, and the pension is there. Whether 
we can afford it or not, we are going to give the pension to those men. 

I would like to mention that Mr. Bolton, the man who has written 
ar has 150 doctors of philosophy in his chemistry department besides 
others, 

The farmers themselves are making tremendous savings because of 
these discoveries. ‘They are losing less cattle and animals because of 
the use of antibiotics. They found that if they give them a little 
aureomycin or terramycin, they gain in weight from 15 to 40 percent. 
The Lederle Co. that makes the aureomycin wrote me that it runs as 
high as 100 percent, but I prefer to use the 40 percent as the maximum 
figure. Those are some of the savings you get. 

Another thing is this: We are fighting a cold war. Medical re- 
search has a direct relationship in this fight against communism if we 
assume the fight will last for a period of years. According to Dr. 
Dublin, the chief statistician for the Metropolitan Life, the greatest 
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source of poverty is the premature death of the breadwinner of a 
family. I assure you that the greatest field or source for communism is 
poverty. It is men who grow up in bitter poverty, where the bread- 
winner is lost, who are disillusioned and are against the Government 
and against the world. The experience of their childhood leaves a 
bitterness they just never get over. 

In this country we have this tremendous debt and our one hope is 
to save on these illnesses and take care of them. There is no telling 
what the potential saving is. I have studied these figures. Think of 
over 500,000 people in the State mental institutions. _Think of the 
hundred henunal whose job it is to care for these patients. Think of 
invalids at home because of heart diseases, arthritis, cancer, and other 
ils. They actually run into the millions. These things may be partly 
necessary and it wouldn’t be honest to say that research will wave a 
magic wand and all disease will disappear and death will desist, but 
it will cut down the rate of invalidism. 

Our private foundations, Government and private donors com- 
bined, spend less money on heart research than the du Pont Co. spends 
annually or the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey spends annually. I 
have mentioned their attitude as far as generosity is concerned. We 
do have a right to think under the public welfare clause that the Gov- 
ernment likely should do comparably as well, although in a time of 
crisis I admit first your duty is to think of inflation. It is the most 
terrible thing that can happen. I can defend myself because I am in 
timber and in land, but these poor people and the middle-class people 
have to be protected. If I were running the country, if I owned it like 
du Pont did, I would plunge on medical research. I say that is the 
only way I can save this thing. 

It is like a railroad in bankruptcy. There are railroads in this 
country that got out of bankruptcy beeause they borrowed all the 
money they could and bought Diesel engines. The vice president 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad told me their entire profits come 
from the economies of Diesel operation. I have made money by buy- 
ing stocks in other railroads because I saw they had not bought 
Diesels. When they bought them, I knew they were bound to earn 
money, and I happened to be right. 

I mentioned this to you before where the people spend over a bil- 
lion dollars a year for soda water and chewing gum; 2 billion dol- 
lars for beauty parlors and cosmetics; 4 billion dollars for tobacco 
products, and over 8 billion dollars for alcoholic products. We, 
find that our citizens spend 50 million dollars a year for toy electric 
trains and 50 million dollars a year for Christmas trees. They spend 
more than 200 million dollars a year for potato chips. I can give 
you a list of anything. ‘ 

We are a government which for years spent more for research 
projects concerning farm animals than it spent upon medical re- 
search concerning the health of its citizens. We spent billions of 
dollars to bomb Germany and Japan during World War II and 
then magnanimously have given more billions to help these former 
enemies. This generous country has given billions to UNRRA and 
other billions to various nations over the globe. Apparently it loves 
all the world and all humans unless they be Americans. It has money 
in quantity for everything except the one thing which could save it 
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the most money and which could make its people the most blessed 
on earth. That blessing would be health, and that health must come 
in large part as a result of more knowledge acquired through medical 
research. Weé can make our people the most blessed on earth. 

I assure you I do not think I have exaggerated the facts as I have 
stated. We have only had this change to go ahead in the last century 
and a half. Until chemistry advanced as a science, the doctors were 
lost. Even today a great deal of our progress comes not from the 
doctors, but from the biochemists who work in conjunction with them. 
Until they found out what oxygen was, about the time of the Ameri- 
‘an Revolution, naturally they couldn’t understand all the circulation 
of the blood and what it meant. 

Until about 1811 they had not found out that the element iodine 
existed and until then they could not understand the thyroid. 

Mr. Heprick. It has been my pleasure to know Mr. May for some 
3 or 4 years, and I think he deserves an awful lot of credit. He is 
a busy and a successful businessman and he has given of his time and 
left his business to come up here for this duty. 

He should be congratulated. We need more men like Mr. May. 

Mr. May. Thank you for saying it. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much, Mr. May. 

Dr. Veal. 

Dr. Vrau. I am J. Ross Veal, Washington, D. C., clinical professor 
of cardiovascular surgery at Georgetown University and a research 
worker and practitioner in Washington. I would like to bring before 
this committee a little bit about the problem we have before us in 
cardiovascular disease. We realize that almost three-fourths of a mil- 
lion people die every year from these diseases. That brings to light 
immediately what a tremendous problem we have to combat. We 
are approaching it in a scientific way and it is paying off many, 
many times. 

I would like first to mention the gradual process that has brought 
about this program. 

In 1922 a group of physicians in this country realized that this 
problem of cardiovascular disease was, to a great extent, too big a 
problem to be handled by all the physicians; that some would have to 
take up the study of these diseases to learn more about them and give 
treatment about these conditions. 

Dr. White was one of the founders of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation in about 1922. This problem started ’way back in 1922 and 
this program started ’way back in 1922. 

They pooled their knowledge of what was known about cardiovas- 
cular disease and talked it over among themselves. All the research 
done was presented by this organization. 

They gradually evolved a program that would bring many other 
people and many other scientists into this field. So in 1948 they ex- 

anded into this program that we are bringing before you today. 

Who takes part in this program? We have the Federal unit, the 

National Heart Institute. Then we have the American Heart Asso- 

ciation with all its members and allied scientists who belong to it. 

We have the medical schools and all their scientists who are interested 

in this problem. Then we have individual hospitals and individual 

laboratories that are contributing toward the work in this field. 
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Besides, all the scientists of all these great groups are being pooled 
so they can work together and cut out a lot of duplication that might 
0 on. 

With all these scientists and all these institutions and all this hos- 
pital brain power that we have, we are tackling this problem of 
cardiovascular disease. While we mention it usually as heart dis- 
ease, we include all parts of the cardiovascular system, even blood 
cells themselves. 

If I could make it clear to you that in a time of controversy in this 
city, if we were to be bombed by an atom bomb, we would need at 
least. 3,000,000 more pints of some type of blood or blood substitute 
to take care of our injured population than we could possibly store 
in this city or in close proximity to this city, you can sahion the prob- 
lem. We have not yet achieved a blood substitute that we could store 
or keep for an indefinite period. We can store blood for only a few 
days; we can store plasma for a certain number of days; but all that 
we can store of that would be so inadequate that we would be com- 
pletely lost if such a catastrophe happened. 

We are going into that problem in this program and a tremendous 
amount of work is being done in trying to break down our blood so 
we can take the various components and make them safe and store 
them, so we can use them when it is necessary. 

I can mention many, many things—many tangents that can be said 
to flow from this research problem. A researcher does not attack 
the problem of the diseases of the heart by isolating the heart from 
the rest of the body. We are dealing with a living organism and we 
must keep the organism together, so we must approach it from all 
angles at one time rather than be just working with the heart. 

It has often been described so well that when a person goes into 
research work, he cannot hope to attack this great problem all by him- 
self; he must take a little corner and work on one little thing of this 
research problem; and many other scientists will be working on the 
same thing; and then we can gradually put this thing together; and 
we will come to a solution of many of these problems of the heart, and 
cardiovascular disease prevention is one of the prime things that we 
are working to. : 

As mentioned, in rheumatic fever we are making great progress. 
We are making it possible for many people to mal with heart dis- 
ease who, a few years ago, would be completely and total incapicitated. 

You know about our frostbite boys. If you knew how few of these 
boys have lost extremities or toes, it would be amazing to you. 

That has been brought about a great deal by research work and 
many of the people working on this problem. 

I could go on at length to bring in all these various research prob- 
lems, but to wind up now, to carry all of this, we are asking for a 
rather small amount of men. The men who have been selected to 
carry on these research problems are men who have been so selected 
because we put our faith in them. We know they are capable and we 
know their facilities and we know likewise their need for more facil- 
ities to carry on their research. 

Research is a living thing. What we do today will simply add more 
to what we must do tomorrow. We cannot tackle a problem and sa 
in 6 months we will finish this and it is all over. It doesn’t te 5 
that way. 


We start on one problem and, if it is good, we begin to get 
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knowledge in that problem, and it mushrooms and we go into other 
branches and in the course of time we put it all together and we can 
get some place. 

In order to carry this on, we must have financial aid from the Gov- 
ernment. In this budget to carry on this work we are asking for an 
amount of money that will cost less than one cruiser. The amount 
of return that our people and our taxpayers and all others will get 
from that will pay us many more fold than any one building or any- 
thing we could buld—T do not know how to express it, so I would like 
to end by saying that I am sure every penny that is spent in this re- 
search problem of cardiovascular disease will pay back many, many- 
fold, and our children to come will have a much happier life because 
they will be facing conditions which would be assuring them of more 
useful and longer life. 

Mr. Foaarry. Thank you, Doctor. 

You are clinical professor at Georgetown University, Washington, 
as well as a practicing physician in the District ? 

Dr. Vea. Yes. 

Mr. Focgarry. You specialize in heart disease ? 

Dr. Veau. After my training in surgery, I was always interested 
in cardiovascular. Even as a student, I taught and worked in hos- 
pitals, and I gradually came to do nothing else but the diseases of 
the cardiovascular system as a surgeon, and I am sure there is place 
for many, many more people in this field. We are training men. 
They are trained basically in the problems of cardiovascular a 
trained as surgeons to begin to cope with this problem. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you do at Georgetown University ? 

Dr. Veau. Teach there. 

Mr. Fogarty. Teach the students? 

Dr. Vreau. Yes; and we have research problems going on there, 
too; yes. 

Dr. Waite. I might add, Dr. Veal has been very active in the 
American Heart Association. 

Mr. Hepricx. Someone spoke about there being a debt of 250 bil- 
lion dollars. Do you think we are justified when we are broke to 
borrow money for this cause ? 

Dr. Vea. I would like to take an oath that this money would be 
the best money that Congress could spend in the next year. 

Mr. Heprick. Where are we going to get the money ? 

Dr. Veau. You are getting some from me and from everybody else. 

If you would decide to give what I contribute to this purpose, I 
would be quite happy. 

Dr. Wurre. Many of us are taking money from our own pockets 
for research. 

Dr. Veat. I spend many thousands of dollars a year helping young 
men on research projects. 

Mr. May. Congressman, I would like to mention something, too. If 
I eat in a restaurant, I would like to know that the proprietor eats 
there and eats out of the same pots. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. May. There is another problem you mentioned about corpora- 
tions giving. A great many make the plea that they cannot give; 
that they are not permitted to give, according to the law. 
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I have spoken to Mr. Bell, the chairman of the board of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and chairman of the board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago, about this angle, and he says, if they want 
to give it, they can do so; but they have a legal right to make that 
statement because a stockholder can sue them unless they show that 
he gift is made for the benefit of the corporation. 

Mr. Foearry. You may insert your prepared statement into the 
record if you care to, Dr. Veal. 

Dr. Vea. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


I am delighted to have the honor again, as I did last year, of presenting the 
reasons why I believe that the citizens’ budget for the National Heart Institute 
appropriations is vitally needed. During recent months, a realization of the 
increased significance of heart disease to us in these critical times has grown 
throughout the country. A reflection of this realization is the tremendous atten- 
tion given to heart disease in the press and magazines and on radio and tele 
vision, an attention much greater than we have ever before seen. The general 
public, as well as all the media of communication, appreciate as never before 
what heart disease means not only in death and suffering but also in costs to 
our Nation’s manpower and productivity as we mobilize for defense. I think, 
too, that public interest in stronger Federal financial support of the Nation- 
wide heart program is a concomitant of this appreciation. 

For my own part, I am convinced that the need for such support, as expressed 
in the citizens’ budget, is even more urgent and important today than it was a 
year ago. The job that is faced of reducing and preventing death and disability 
from heart disease requires a concerted and comprehensive attack. Greater re- 
sources than are available today, of both the American Heart Association and 
of its affiliates and of the Federal Government, are needed to do the job. The 
public is responding generously, more so than ever before, to the appeals of 
the heart associations: and stronger Federal support does not detract from 
but adds to public response to the associations. 

In strengthening the National Heart Institute program through more ade- 
quate appropriations, we will be strengthening the partnership of interests, 
Government and private, which supplement and complement each other and 
which are both essential to the great job that must be done against heart disease. 

This job has a close bearing upon our mobilization needs. Heart disease, 
particularly rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease, posed for the Armed 
Forces in the last war a grave medical problem that certainly detracted from the 
efficiency and fitness of Armed Forces personnel and imposed a staggering 
burden of care and treatment on the medical services of the Armed Forces. 

The effect of heart disease on our civilian manpower problem is also impor- 
tant. It has been shown that heart disease manifests the highest rate of days 
disability per year, taking precedence over injuries and mental disorders, 
orthopedic impairments, diseases of the respiratory tract, accidents, and rheu- 
matism and allied diseases. In addition, heart disease was the second-leading 
systemic cause of military rejection of World War II, preceded only in frequency 
by diseases of the musculo-skeletal system. There is no doubt but that a 
sizable number of the millions of heart sufferers are excluded from the Nation’s 
working force. The significance of this can be grasped in the light of our current 
and future needs. 

As Dr. Howard Rusk, a leading authority, has pointed out, “The available 
effective manpower reservoir at the present time is 24% million compared to 
8 million in 1940. Should the national mobilization proceed at an increasing 
tempo—to which all prospects now point—it is anticipated that industry and the 
Armed Forces in a mobilization program will rapidly absorb this group. Further 
mobilization will, of necessity, have to draw on the large number of disabled 
and the older age groups for its labor pool.” In both of these categories, and 
particularly the latter, there are significant percentages of heart victims. 
Through the efforts of physicians, scientists, nurses, and the allied professions 
working together in the Nation-wide heart program, many of these people can be 
returned to usefulness or their disease condition prevented from making them 
useless to our Nation. 

However, because the major problems of heart disease—the underlying 
causeS—are as yet unsolved, it is vitally necessary to renew constantly our sup- 
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port and efforts in the field of heart research, and every measure of progress 
made here redounds to the benefit of the Nation. As treatment improves and 
further means of prevention are found, the knowledge that we gain from re- 
search becomes instrumental in salvaging thousands of victims of heart disease 
who can be restored to useful economic activity. When it is considered that 
some 10 million persons in our population today suffer from some form of heart 
disease, the gains we are making and can make add significantly to the effec- 
tiveness of our population as a productive unit. As we continue to salvage 
greater numbers of those who in the past would have been completely in- 
capacitated, we make an increasingly significant contribution of their skills and 
capacities to our manpower resources. 

And today, heart research is making great progress. Projects are under way 
in laboratories throughout the country seeking and finding important answers. 
Firm links are being hammered in our chain of knowledge. Short years ago 
heart disease was almost a mystery, something considered inevitable. Today 
the picture has altered radicaily. We have delineated the more than 21 types 
of heart disease and facilitated the attack upon them. Discoveries hve been 
made of new and effective drugs which aid in their treatment, save lives, and 
bring years of useful happy living to heart-disease sufferers. Heart disease is 
being stripped of its amorphous character and the dread fear, diffused because 
of it, is being conquered. Better understanding and improved treatment are 
already making their effects felt. 

But it is important to bear in mind that the acquisition of new knowledge and 
its subsequent application are a slow process. The achievements of any investi- 
gator, of necessity, are built upon the work of others, and the achievement emerg- 
ing from any research study is but an increment to the base of knowledge. We 
ean be sure, however, if we maintain our research efforts and apply increas- 
ingly the things we already know, that we shall be able to move strongly ahead 
toward the ultimate conquest of heart disease. More progress has been made 
in the last 25 vears than in all the centuries of man’s history before, and we have 
every reason to believe that the next 10 to 25 years will see even greater gains 
achieved. 

To carry on the national heart program and to maintain our scientifie output, 
and so to uphold the defensive and productive capacity of the country, is of 
importance to all of us. The accomplishments being made through research 
in the heart disease field underscore this. These achievements also have strong 
bearing upon the total defense efforts of the country. Let me cite a few: 

1. The research phases of the “formed elements” blood program are making 
good progress. One aim of this research is toward improvement of methods of 
separation and preservation of the formed elements of the blood so that they 
may be stockpiled for use in national emergencies. 

2. Heart-research work is bringing out information applicable to better un- 
derstanding of certain aspects of radiation injury. 

8. Heart research is under way on compounds which, if present hopes are 
fulfilled, will relieve pain more effectively and longer than present compounds. 

4. Research has produced effective compounds for the prevention or termina- 
tion of heart arrhythmias, which often result in death. Studies along these lines 
have been particularly fruitful in the past 2 or 3 years. A particular point is 
the development of a new drug, procaine amide, which is already widely avail- 
able to physicians. This new compound has already saved lives and could well 
lower the mortality rate of myocardial infarction to a significant extent. 

5. Out of heart-research work is coming information useful in the evaluation 
of the work capacity of older persons and persons suffering from heart disease. 
This is an essential starting point for rehabilitation to improve the work capacity 
of these people so that they can participate in industrial activities and increase 
our manpower resources. 

6. New light has been thrown on hardening of the arteries which indicates that 
the quality and not the quantity of the cholesterol found in blood serum may be 
the determining factor in the disease. The disease incidentally leads to some 
40 percent of heart deaths. The findings so far which are being vigorously 
evaluated and on which further work is being carried out are significant in that 
they may open the doors to new tests, preventive measures, and curative treat- 
ments for hardening of the arteries. 

7. Establishment of concerted and coordinated research in 12 institutions to 
determine as quickly and surely as possible whether ACTH and cortisone alter 
the course of rheumatic fever and prevent rheumatic heart disease, which in the 
Navy alone in the last war accounted for the loss of over 4,000,000 man-days. 
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8. Work has progressed on development of an artificial heart to replace the 
human heart during surgery or to tide it over in acute emergencies such as in 
a heart attack or respiratory failure. Results to date indicate that it can be 
successfully applied to animals and that with further work will be ready for man. 

9. Successful experiments have demonstrated that blood-vessel “banks” can be 
established and that modern surgery can replace defective or injured blood 
vessels by means of grafts. 

This research and its application in the cardiovascular diseases is going 
forward as rapidly as funds permit. Since its establishment by Congress in 
August 1948, the National Heart Institute has provided important and necessary 
support to scientists, medical schools, hospitals, and research institutions for 
stepped-up heart research, for expanded programs of heart teaching in medical 
schools, and for building additional heart-research laboratories throughout the 
country. And it has provided Federal grants to the States to assist in the 
development of community programs for the control of diseases of the heart 
and circulation. 

A sound beginning has been made, but it is only a beginning; and I would 
stress what this implies. It means that for each facet of the total national 
attack there must be provided next year adequate Federal support for carry- 
ing on what has been so well begun. It means also—and this is of great im- 
portance—that each of these facets must be given sufficient additional Federal 
support in the coming year for necessary expansion and intensification to do 
the job that must be done and that will bring greater human and economic sav- 
ings more rapidly. 

The realities of today force us to look searchingly at any research program 
to determine its utility should basic, long-term studies be abandoned and the 
efforts of all scientists placed at the disposal of problems wholly immediate and 
urgent. We feel that the research program of the National Heart Institute, 
both in the work that is conducts itself and supports through grants, is already 
doing much for the defense effort and to a substantial degree is convertible 
even more completely to Armed Forces and civilian defense needs. We also feel 
strongly that the essential heart research represented by this program should 
continue to be maintained and expanded within reasonable limits. It would be 
most unsound to adopt as national policy the exclusive support only of such 
activities in medical and biological research as are aimed at immediately press- 
ing problems. Why is this so? Because we cannot afford to exhaust our stock- 
pile of basic knowledge. Just as an industry must maintain a flow of raw ma- 
terials to continue producing goods, so we must keep up the uncovering of new 
knowledge to produce health benefits—in peace or in war. Since present un- 
favorable international situations may persist for many years, it is important 
that our stockpile of fundamental knowledge be maintained and even expanded 
as the materials warehouse on which we can draw from time to time as newly 
developing practical problems arise. 

The needs for several important facets of the heart program, each of which 
has its vital place and importance and which we must not overlook, may well 
be reviewed : 

1. The need for larger heart research projects funds is urgent. Funds pres- 
ently available for research grants studies are not sufficient for the obvious needs, 
represented in many worthy applications, already made, by well-qualified indi- 
viduals and in further, meritorious applications that will be made in the com- 
ing months. Studies already in operation and as yet incomplete must be prose- 
cuted. Further studies, many of which will have strong defense relationships. 
in such fields as chemotherapy, anesthesia, shock, and burns, for which further 
funds are needed must be provided for. To provide adequately for the research 
projects facet of the national attack will require appropriation of $8,500,000 for 
carrying out and extending the many studies of importance which will really 
begin to cover comprehensively the vast cardiovascular problem. 

2. The need for a reasonable and modest expansion of the heart research 
fellowships program of the National Heart Institute is strong. Future knowl- 
edge is dependent upon the quality and number of the men and women who 
apply their abilities to research. Special training and apprenticeship is essen- 
tial before they can most effectively apply themselves and produce the greatest 
results. There is a need today for providing more support for more heart re- 
search fellows than the preesntly available funds permit. There will be an 
even stronger need in the future for even more trained scientific personnel in 
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the heart field. To provide adequately for the present and to build toward the 
future, we must make reasonable financial provision for this program. The 
present appropriation, of about $300,000, is far below the present need. An allo- 
cation of $1,000,000 for next year for heart research fellowships is urged to 
meet the need here. 

8. The improvement and expansion of cardiovascular teaching in the medical 
schools is another part of the program which merits adequate support. The 
medical schools themselves are financially unable to undertake the expansion of 
cardiovascular teaching. The present Federal funds are making it possible 
only for a number of schools to be provided with minimum grants for this pur- 
pose. But the current appropriation provides enough funds only for a part of 
the schools to receive very minimum support. All the medical schools should 
receive this support. An appropriation of $1,875,000 for next year would be a 
minimum figure to permit this and is strongly recommended. 

4. It is imperative that a stronger effort be made in the coming year to 
train a more substantial number of physicians in cardiovascular diseases. The 
services of more physicians with special heart training are already, and will 
be increasingly needed. There are not now enough so trained to staff the 
clinical phases of the control aspects of the Nation-wide program; the need is 
sure to become more acute. We must extend the advances and discoveries of 
the research phases to people; this is the ultimate aim of the research attack. 
The wide and effective application of special knowledges and techniques in heart 
disease must be promoted. The heart traineeships program of the National Heart 
Institute is a most effective means of doing this. The limitations of currently 
available funds do not permit support for enough physicians to receive heart 
training. An appropriation of $1,000,000 would increase the number of such 
trained physicians to a more adequate level and is urged. The need is great 
compared to the sum; the results will be well worth the expenditure. 

5. There is a need for that most important aspect of the total national program 
which is represented by the provision of Federal aid to the States for detection, 
diagnosis, and other activities for the control of diseases of the heart and circu- 
lation. The work begun in the various States is manifesting great promise, but 
even the bases of the structure have as yet to be laid fully. And all the States 
need additional financial and technical assistance if adequate programs are 
to be undertaken and pushed ahead as rapidly as must be done to accomplish sub- 
stantial results. The present year’s appropriation for grants and for technical 
assistance by the Public Health Service to the States should be supplemented. 
For technical assistance, the amount of $445,000 should be provided; it will be 
well and wisely expended and will enable the Public Health Service to better 
serve the States in the sound development of their programs. The sum of $3,000,- 
000 for grants-in-aid, which is more nearly adequate for minimum program devel- 
opments in the States, is also recommended for the coming year. 

Medical schools, hospitals, laboratories, research centers, voluntary health 
and other associations, private agencies of many kinds, Federal agencies, State 
and local health departments, professional and community leaders, medical scien- 
tists, practicing physicians, and the individual citizen are all joined together in 
this concerted attack upon cardiovascular diseases which the Nation is waging. 
The support of all of these combined, expressed in every possible way, is not 
too much for the great task. The financial support of all is required to provide 
the needed ways and means for success. 

The citizens’ budget proposal for fiscal year for $35,104,000 for the National 
Heart Institute will provide adequate Federal funds to carry on and to expand 
the present attack. These funds are an imperative and indispensable require- 
ment if we are to achieve the goal of substantially reducing the tremendous toll 
of cardiovascular suffering and death. 


Mr. Foeartry. Thank you, Dr. White, Dr. Jones, Mr. May, and Dr. 
Veal, for appearing here this morning and giving us your views. 

Have you anything to add? 

Dr. Wurre. It was very kind of you to listen to us. 

Mr. Fogarty. We are very happy to listen to you. 
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Tuurspay, Marce 8, 1950. 
Axaska Heatru Program 
WITNESS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE TO CONGRESS FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it this afternoon Delegate 
Bartlett from Alaska. 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity you have given me to appear before you in con- 
nection with the appropriation requested for the Alaska Health Serv- 
ice. I understand Dr. Mountin has appeared on this and given you a 
detailed presentation, so I will not try to cover the ground he has 
been over, but will speak generally. 

On behalf of all the people of Alaska, I want to thank this com- 
mittee sincerely for having inaugurated this program 2 years ago. 
It has done a wonderful lot of good throughout the Territory. Also, 
I want to express the hope that it may be continued without any 
slackening. 

I have here some copies of a report prepared by Dr. C. Earl Al- 
brecht, Commissioner of Health for Alaska, who, I believe, has ap- 
peared before this committee, entitled “The First 5 Years of the 
Alaska Board of Health.” Without requesting permission to insert 
this in the record, I would like to hand each of you a copy for your 
personal perusal. 

You will find the report most interesting and part of the work ac- 
complished is directly due to the appropriations that this committee 
has made possible for health work in Alaska. I do not have to tell 
you—you have already heard the story more than once, that there 
are some serious health problems in Alahka. They are being tackled 
now in an aggressive and meaningful way, but the population of the 
Territory is changing and growing so rapidly and there are so many 
changes coming about, it is hard to keep abreast. 

I might illustrate this by saying we have long known that the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis within the Territory of Alaska is higher than 
anywhere else under the American flag, but, as the surveys are made 
and more careful inquiries are made and it is determined that the 
situation is even worse than we suspected. 

For a long while we had thought we were relatively immune from 
polio. Now, to our sorrow and horror, we discovered that is not so. 
Last year there was a considerable outbreak, almost in epidemic form, 
in many widely separated places in Alaska. 

On account of the defense work going on in the Territory, there is 
much itinerant labor and there is a venereal-disease problem. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Albrecht it is more necessary now than ever before to have 
a program in that field. 

Last year typhoid broke out in one or two places. So it may be 
said that we not only have unusual problems in Alaska, but the 
customary diseases encountered within the States. 

As we know, the Russians have done much by investigating perma- 
frost conditions. We have done very little. Much needs to be done. 
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It has been inaugurated in this program in a general way, by investi- 
ating in a preliminary way. Of course, that has been of direct bene- 
ft to the military as well as the civilian population. 

I do not have to tell you that Alaska is the most strategic area now 
under the American flag. We are doing a lot of work up there in a 
defense way. In part, the program will be to add to the population, 
have a healthy population, a population that will aid the military. 

Mr. Heprick. Will you tell us what diseases you have up there that 
we do not have in the United States? 

Mr. Bartierr. Unique? 

Mr. Heprick. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. I do not think there are any so far as I know, that 
are peculiar to us, but we have all the customary diseases and some of 
them, such as tuberculosis, in much higher incidence than here, be- 
cause little was done in previous years to bring about a controlled 
situation. 

I might speak of one result of an investigation made under this 
program which I think points dramatically to its usefulness. There 
is a research laboratory established at Anchorage as a result of the 
grant made by the Congress under this program and Dr. Haldeman, 
who is in charge in Alaska, was here a few months ago and told me on 
the Lower Kuskokwim Valley in Alaska they discovered many of the 
residents—most of them being Indian people—were afflicted with a 
near relative of the tapeworm, and its presence diminished their ability 
to work and created not a serious health problem, but a constant and 
continuing one. 

A cure could be achieved by taking the person afflicted to a hospital 
and leaving him there for a period of weeks. Then he would be com- 
pletely recovered and go home. But there weren’t any nearby hos- 
pitals, and it cost too much. So nothing could be done at all. 

This research institute in Anchorage began to inquire very actively 
into that problem, and they discovered that medicine known already 
to science, but never used in a similar situation, provided a cure for 
that particular type of worm right in the patient’s home. The whole 
population will be freed from that particular illness. I think that 
is a distinct contribution. It will result in a better health situation. 

I want to say, in passing, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, that the Territorial Government is not delinquent in this 
problem, because it has increased its appropriations in the field of 
health by 71 percent since 1947. It is doing all it can to make the 
contribution required to the solution of this problem. 

Mr. Hepricx. I wonder if you would tell the committee the amount 
of taxes people pay in Alaska, 

Mr. Barrtert. I think the tax intake is on the order of 7.5 million 
dollars a year at the present time, or thereabouts. That is roughly 
from 105,000 people. As you know, they pay all Federal taxes that 
people in the States are required to pay. 

Mr. Hepricx. What do they pay on their real estate up there? 

Mr. Bartterr. It depends. It is a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Hepricx. I have been told that the average person paid $5 
a vear; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is not correct. I know where that statement 
came from. Historically, the real-estate tax was only applied in 
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the municipalities and the taxes there may range up to 3 percent 
of the true value of the property. In 1949, the legislature enacted 
a general-property-tax law to cover the whole Territory. It was 
attacked in court, and was thrown out there. Now it is on appeal 
in the circuit court in San Francisco. 

The $5 that you refer to has to do only with the payment of the 
school tax, which is only one of many taxes that Alaskans pay. We 
have'an income tax. Many of the communities have sales taxes for 
local projects. And we have the municipal-property tax, and so 
forth. 

T had noted in the budget allowed us this year that for the special 
grants to Alaska for health purposes, the amount allowed is less than 
last year by $70,000. The figure was $700,000 for last year and 
$630,000 for the coming fiscal year. 

I would like to express a hope that even at the risk of disturbing 
the budget ceiling, that additional amount would accomplish some 
great benefits. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Bartlett, the grants are down, as you say, about 
$70,000, but under direct oper: ations for technical assistance in Alaska, 
there i is an increase of $27,000, and under field and laboratory inv esti- 
gations there is an increase of $42,000. Under administration, there 
is an increase of $2,000. So the over-all amount on grant and direct 
operations is exactly the same as in 1951, $1,234,000. 

Those other increases make up the $70,000. 

Mr. Bartierr. It may be that an increase would be proper where 
you have stated and that there should be a decrease in the special 
grants to the Territory, but I know those grants have been so usefully 
expended and so badly needed that I would like to express the hope 
that they will not be less than last year. I do not think we should, 
a this time, ask for an increase, and I wouldn't. 

That would conclude my statement. I especially wanted to appear 
here on this occasion to express my appreciation for what you have 
done in inaugurating and continuing this program. It isa good work 
and it is work that pays in the satisfaction that human beings benefit 
directly from it. 

Mr. Focarry. I think the people of Alaska owe you a great deal 
of credit for bringing it to the attention of Congress 2 years ago. It 
wasn’t until it was brought to the attention of this committee that we 
realized that health conditions were so low, and we were astounded 
at the figures on mortality in tuberculosis. That is still your leading 
cause of death up there, even ahead of accidents? 

Mr. Barttert. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Focarry. We realize that you have difficult problems with the 
weather up there, and this permafrost that exists in the ground and 
your sewage-disposal system. It is a difficult thing to solve, and it 
isn’t going to be solv ed overnight. 

Mr. Barrier. It is a hard problem; and one of the reasons it is 
being placed on the urgest list now is that in years back nothing had 
been done. 


Mr. Fosarry. I think the people of Alaska should be grateful for 
your efforts. 
Mr. Heprick. How much do the people of Alaska pay for health ? 
Mr. Bartierr. I do not know; but with your permission, let me 
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furnish to the committee the appropriations made by the legislature 
for the biennial period starting April 1, 1949, and ending on March 
31,1951, with a breakdown of the categories. 

Mr. Hepricx. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Together with estimates for this year. The legis- 
lature is now in session. 

Mr. Hepricx. Anything that you can give us that would be enlight- 
ening to us, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will be glad to furnish it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

There was appropriated for the Alaska Department of Health by the Terri- 


torial legislature for the biennium April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1951, sums aggre- 
gating $934,000, 


The budget for the biennium to begin April 1, 1951, and to end March 31, 1953, 
calls for the appropriation of $1,159,720. 

Mr. Denton. Are there any diseases that the natives are especially 
susceptible to that the white settlers do not have ? 

Mr. Barrterr. No. Of course, the tuberculosis problem is the 
greatest problem among them, not perhaps because they are especially 
susceptible, but more because the condition existed among them for 
so long and nothing was done about it. It is only recently that we 
have a sanatorium for the treatment of this disease. We have a 200- 
bed hospital and that is already in operation. Also, thanks to the 
Congress, another 400-bed hospital is going up in Anchorage. 

Up to 5 years ago there wasn’t a specialized Reapitel bed in Alaska 
for the care of the tubercular. 

Mr. Denton. What about venereal disease ? 


Mr. Bartiert. I am told it is a little bit up now, according to reports 
from Dr. Albrecht. That is understandable because we have the heavy 
itinerant population on account of defense work, which poses a 
problem. 

Mr. Denron. How do they compare on chronic diseases to the rest 
of the country ? 

Mr. Bartierr. With the exception of tuberculosis, I should say just 


about the same. There wouldn’t be much difference. 

Mr. Denton. Do you have difficulty in making contact with these 
natives and working with them? I would think they are to a certain 
extent in no man’s land. 

Mr. Bartietr. You have a bit of difficulty, which the Alaska Native 
Service, the operating agency of the Office of Indian Affairs, has tried 
to meet by establishing general hospitals at rather central points and, 
of course, some of these points are pretty far removed from the resi- 
dences of the people they are to care for. They cannot do everything 
they want to because they do not have all the personnel and the money. 

Mr. Denton. You do not have doctors among that class of people? 

Mr. Bartierr. You mean resident doctors ? 

Mr. Denton. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. No; except insofar as they are placed at the Alaska 
Indian Service hospitals or except insofar as the Indians and Eskimos 
come into the larger communities to live where you have your resident 
doctors. 

Mr. Denton. I believe there would be a need for many doctors in 
that medical service. 
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Mr. Bartetr. That is true. That applies likewise to a certain seg- 
ment of the white population. They go out to the hills prospecting and 
mining and they generally find themselves pretty remote from medical 
care. The only way they can handle that is to use the airplane and 
try to take the person critically ill to a hospital. 

Mr. Denton. Are there any diseases that flourish especially in cold 
climates that do not in other places? 

Mr. Barrierr. No; I do not believe there is a single one, not within 
the orbit of my knowledge, that would be found in Alaska that would 
not be found elsewhere. I think it was this research group that found 
out something that startled me. That is that trichinosis is found in 
the polar bear and in the walrus and in the seal. Of course, that 
discovery led them to start an educational campaign to get the Eskimos 
to cook their food well. 

Mr. Denton. I didn’t get what you said. 

Mr. Barterr. That is the worm which is found most commonly in 
hogs. It doesn’t present a danger so long as the meat is well cooked. 
I do not suppose a lot of those people would cook their meat well. But 
you can get an educational campaign going and help there, too. 

Mr. Denton. What is the situation with the Alaska Railroad now? 

Mr. Bartierr. It is in very, very good shape, because the Congress 
recognized the problem and acted. This year the Alaska Railroad is 
asking for a rather small amount of money, 214 million dollars to 
complete this very extensive rehabilitation program. 

Let me add parenthetically, that they are asking for another 414 
million dollars in a supplementary estimate just sent up, but that was 
to replace a shop that burned in November. This very sizable rehabili- 
tation program is on the verge of completion, which means the railroad 
will perform better service and ought to be able to carry freight 
cheaper and most particularly will be in a shape to handle the military 
needs. . 

Mr. Denton. Are they losing as much money as they used to? 

Mr. Barrierr. They are not losing money at all. They are not 
making interest on the capital investment, but they are not running 
in the red. 

Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Bartlett, the Interior Department, through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, has spent a great deal of money in Alaska 
in connection with the Indian population of Alaska; has it not? 

Mr. Barrierr. Accumulatively, yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. They are still active? 

Mr. Barrier. Still active. More active. 

oe Scuwase. And they have really done a pretty effective piece of 
work ¢ 

Mr. Bartrietr. I think they have done as good a piece of work as 
they could do within the limitation of the appropriations made, and I 
speak about that particularly because the Indian Bureau appropria- 
tion looks fairly big now and is big, but most of that money is going 
to meet the tuberculosis problem, thank goodness. 

Mr. Scuwase. They have emphasized that perhaps, because it had 
the greatest incidence in Alaska among the various diseases common 
to the people there? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. While they were trying to conquer that disease and 
arrest its development and treat people ill of the disease, they have 
also done a lot of work for the Eskimos; have they not? 
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Mr. Bartierr. That is true. The program is a united one. 

Mr. Scrwase. It is elastic peictigh so that it extended over to the 
Eskimos, a portion of the population ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Their jurisdiction runs from Ketchikan in the south 
to Point Barrow in the north, because you find native people all the 
way in between. 

Mr. Scuwase. They have sent quite a number of doctors up there; 
have they not? 

Mr. Barrier. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwane. Both research men and physicians and a lot of 
nurses; have they not? 

Mr. Barrierr. I would like to qualify it. In respect to the Office 
of Indian Affairs, Alaska Indian Service, the research men have not 
gone to Alaska to be stationed there. Occasionally, people from the 
universities go up there for a summer period. 

Mr. Scuwasr. Generally, that is true; but they have done a lot of 
good work in connection with their trips up there? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes; I agree with that absolutely. 

Mr. Scuwase. They have established one or two hospitals; have 
they not? 

Mr. Barttetr. Well, they have several hospitals. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Barttert. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. One or two fairly good-sized hospitals in the larger 
centers, and in these outlying outpost stations. 

Mr. Bartiett. That is a perfect explanation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And they have gone into schools and have done a 
lot of work among the school children; have they not? 

Mr. Bartietrr. They have done a lot of work there; yes; and, if 
you will permit me, I would like to add here that many of us— 
including most of the responsible officials of the Office of Indian 
Affairs—belive the time is coming when we ought to end the dual 
school system we have, in which we have one school for natives and 
another for whites. We think they all ought to be brought in sooner 
or later—and preferably sooner—into the Territorial school system. 
The Federal officials and all of us are hoping that that may be 
accomplished before long. 

Mr. Scuwane. The Federal Government will make its contribu- 
tion to the Territorial government and it will be under the super- 
vision of the Territorial government. 

Mr. Bartterr. In the hope and expectation that you will have a 
cheaper and perhaps better operation. 

Mr. Scuwase. More efficient. 

Mr. Barrier. More efficient, at least. 

Mr. Scuwane. And because of the scattered population up there, 
they have a better argument for that than they do in many other places. 

Mr. Barttetr. I honestly think so, 

Mr. Scuwane. There have been a lot of activities promoted and put 
into practice up there by various church and religious groups; have 
there not ? 

Mr. Barrierr. I would say with a great deal of gratification that 
they have been unusually active and unusually interested. 

Mr. Scuwase. And still are. 
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Mr. Bartietrr. And have been very constructively so. That state- 
ment could be made with reference to a good many churches. I would 
hate to try to name them all because I do not think I could make the 
list complete. 

Mr. Scuwase. I say it has been quite helpful and has done a great 
deal to improve the health conditions of the people of Alaska; has 
it not? Especially with reference to the Indian population and Es- 
kimo portion of the population ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. They centered their efforts in that group and, with- 
out the aid and assistance of these religious organizations, which has 
extended back for many, many years, the situation would have been 
much, much more acute than we find it now. They have done a grand 
piece of work. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hepricx. How about isolated sections? Are there any hard 
roads being built? Is there much road construction in Alaska? 

Mr. Bartietr. We are spending a lot of money on roads in Alaska— 
the Federal Government is. 

Mr. Hepricxs. New roads? 

Mr. Bartterr. No; practically all the money is going into surfacin 
existing roads, such as those between Anchorage and Fairbanks, an 
the American portion of the Alaska Highway. The military made 
strong representations that the road system should be built up to 
higher standards to support heavy freight in time of necessity, and 
that is being done. I do regret that we are not getting new roads 
which are imperative for a frontier land if you are going to have de- 
velopment. It is a matter of great concern. I know that everything 
cannot be done right now, but you can worry about that kind of a prob- 
lem notwithstanding. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you. 


TuHurspay, Marcu 8, 1951. 
Hitzi-Burron Hosprraut Consrrucrion GRANTS 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Focartry. We have with us this afternoon Senator Stennis of 
Mississippi. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to talk 
very briefly regarding the hospital program matching funds. You are 
already familiar with it and you know its plan and general operation. 

I can bring you a grass-roots report, though, from‘actual observation 
and visitation among the rural counties of Mississippi, and most of 
them are rural, from a trip I made around the State last fall. 

Mississippi took the lead, more or less, and got off to a flying start 
in this program under what I believe you call the Hill-Burton Act. 


Remarkable progress has been made. As you know, the original plans 
called for 150 million dollars for this fiscal year, but that was reduced 
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to: 85 million. The Budget Bureau has now recommended 75 million 
for next year. I am here to urge you to go just as far as you can in 
raising that budget figure. I am not going to talk about the program 


-as a whole, but I shall try to bring you a grass-roots report from a 


rural State. 

Remarkable progress has been made in Mississippi in our health 
program with respect to our problem of providing sufficient doctors. 
I was down there in World War II and the people in the rural areas 
of my State, in the small towns, actually endured physical suffering 
because of the lack of proper medical attention. It just wasn’t to be 
had. The young doctors were away at war, and the number was 
small to start with. 

With the advent of this hospital program, it multiplied many, many 
times over the application of these medical skills. 

Mr. Scuwase. It didn’t put them out in the country, though. 

Senator Stennis. In Mississippi we are putting doctors in the small 
towns where they reach out into the country. Part of the program has 
to do with replacing old hospitals with new ones. I am not familiar 
with that part of it. I am talking about that part of the program 
that carries hospital facilities to the people who would not otherwise 
have them and, through those facilities, extends medical care and 
skills and hospitalization to people who otherwise wouldn’t have them. 

Mr. Denron. How much do you think that appropriation ought to 
be, Senator ? 

Senator Stennis. I won’t set a figure. You have to do that in light 
of other figures. 

Mr. Denton. The budget is 75 million dollars. I had a delegation 
down here last week. They cannot get their hospital because the 
funds have been cut. I know another one that is going to be down 
here. 

Senator Stennis. We have conditions in our State where the local 
sponsors have already raised and spent their money and, if their need 
is comparable to other areas, that is a matter that I submit to your 
discretion as to the provision, if any, you make on that. It might be 
best to let the State commission distribute the money in collaboration 
with the Federal authorities, as they see fit. I wouldn’t recommend 
that, however, until you have seen the whole picture on it. 

I can state as a fact, from personal observation, that this program 
is really serving its purpose in Mississippi. The State has put up 
its Share and the local counties have put up their share. 

Let me cite you an incident which shows what this program means 
down there. On my tour of the State last fall when I had finished a 
speech in a little town, the young man who was driving me came up 
and said he was very sick. 

I asked where the nearest doctor’s office was and found that it was 
nearby. I went there and found a young doctor with a very modern 
and well-equipped office. That was just a very small town in a poor 
county. . The doctor said that my man was very sick and would have 
to be taken to a hospital. 

I asked him how far it was to Laurel, which was the nearest large 
town. He told me that there was a hospital right around the corner. 
We went there and found a fully equipped hospital with every facil- 
ity available. The young man had a very acute case of ptomaine 
poisoning, but at 1 o’clock the next day he was up driving my car. 
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That doctor wouldn’t be in the town if it weren’t for the hospital. 
That is what brought him there. The hospital served all those people. 

Mr. Scuwase. How large was that town? — 

Senator Srennis. It had a population of 700 or 800 people. 

Mr. Scuwase. How many beds in that hospital ? 

Senator Stennis. It was about a 30-bed unit. The county had a 
population of 16,000 to 18,000. 

Mr. Scuwase. What percentage are white and what percentage 
colored ? 

Senator Srennis. In that particular area it was about 60 white and 
40 colored. 

Mr. Scuwase. And were there colored doctors there? 

Senator Stennis. No; no colored doctors. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do they admit the colored patients? 

Senator Srennis. Yes; the same treatment, the same operating 
room, absolutely. I checked that. I went to another hospital that 
had just opened 3 days before. There were two lady patients there 
who were both expecting to be confined. The nurses were joking 
about which one would be first to have her baby born in the new 
hospital. 

The rural people do not have those facilities there ordinarily. Here 
is What makes it possible. This Blue Cross Insurance makes it within 
their reach. In my home town—I live in a town of about 1,000 peo- 
ple, right near the Alabama line—through getting one of these hos- 
pitals, we were able to attract and locate there a very fine surgeon 
who had lived there in the county when he was young. Now there 
are patients coming from over the line in Alabama and from coun- 
ties that are a considerable distance away. 

It takes a good surgeon to attract people like that. My point is that 
all that area has the modern facilities available to it and has this 
surgeon there, which it would not have if it did not have the hospital. 
I hope that this has given you an insight into the grass-roots operation 
of this phase of the program. 

I know you are interested in carrying it on, and I believe you are 
justified in appreciably increasing the appropriation, provided you 
find the program working in other States as well as it is in Mississippi. 

Mr. Bussey. You mentioned the fact that the Blue Cross plan fol- 
lows the hospital construction program. When they find out a hos- 
pital is going into a community, they sell the plan to the community 
and send in men to do that. 

Senator Stennis. There may be other plans. I wasn’t advertising 
the Blue Cross plan. I was skeptical about our county being able to 
sustain a hospital, but it is going right ahead and really running ahead 
and this Blue Cross insurance plan did come in and greatly increased 
the volume. 

There is some talk that there are not enough doctors available for 
these hospitals. I think that is a mistake. 1 know that is so in our 
case, 

Mr. Heprickx. How about the nurses? 

Senator Stennis. So far we have suflicient nurses, but along with 
this program, consideration has to be given to additional nurses train- 
ing schools. We have some of those in Mississippi. That is one 
thing our State board of health is greatly concerned with now, and, 


if they get enough money, frankly, I think their plan is to help in- 
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crease the facilities of nurses training schools. I am not familiar with 
all the details, but that is a very pertinent question. 

I have had a lot of pengee in my State urge me to try to make pro- 
visions for some particular groups that have already spent money 
for their hospitals, plans for which have now been suspended as a 
result of reduced Federal funds. But I think that perhaps these 
State commissions could work that out better than any recommenda- 
tion I could make to you. 

If you cannot give the full sum to keep the program going, I think 
you should consider the volume of cases where the local communities 
have made their contributions and have bought the sites and have 
employed architects and drawn the plans. I think they have really 
spent that part of the money. 

Mr. Hepricxk. How many communities down there are still plan- 
ning to build hospitals in your State / 

Senator Stennis. The program is not over half completed in our 
State. I have all those figures here and can compile that and give it 
to you. 

Mr. Scuwase. The program was backward in your State when this 
started ¢ 

Senator STENNIS. Yes, sir. It was really the lowest average in the 
country, 1.6 hospital beds per 1,000 people. Since that time, 40 hos- 
pitals and 30 health centers have been built or are now in the process 
of construction, all under this program. Approximately one-half 
of the hospital and health department needs remain unmet, even 
though the number of beds has almost doubled. There are still only 
2.5 beds per 1,000 population. The standard fixed by the Surgeon 
General was 4.5 beds per 1,000 population in urban areas and 2.5 beds 
per 1,000 in rural areas, That gives you some light on it. 

I think our program is certainly not over half completed, although 
we were the first State to open a hospital under this program, and the 
first to get the program going in an appreciable way. 

Mr. Scuwase. We claim to be the first. 

Senator STENNIS. I stand corrected on that. 

Mr. Scuwase. As to the individual hospital, my State of Oklahoma 
was the first. 

Senator Srennis. I have been told they opened the first one in 
my State. 

Mr. Scuwase. Dr. Parren told us we were the first. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just going to ask the Senator this question. I 
have a problem in my district in Chicago. We only get back in the 
State of Illinois 7 percent of the taxes we pay into the Federal Treas- 
ury and people in my district are wondering when they are going to 
get Federal grant programs where they can benefit by them. They 
cannot benefit by this hospital program. 

Senator Stennis. Your State does not benefit by it ? 

Mr. Bussey. Some of the rural communities down-State, but I 
represent a Chicago district. 

Can you figure out something to help me get a few more of these tax 
dollars back into my district ? 

Senator Stennis. Lam willing totry. ‘You are entitled to that con- 
sideration. I was speaking of this not to the exclusion of your prob- 
lems, but because I am familiar with it. 

79807—51—pt. 429 
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I do know that our State has made great advances in the program. 
I have the figures of the entire country—1,487 projects have been ap- 
proved under the program as of January 31, 1951. Of this number 
867 were under construction or contracted for and 384 have been 
completed and are now open. 

We have quite a few that were in process when this program was 
curtailed. Now we are having another doctor shortage in our State. 
We have only had a 2-year medical school. Our legislature is ap- 
propriating money for a 4-year medical school, but the effects of that 
won’t be felt for several years. As the doctors are leaving for the 
Army and the other armed services, the communities are being left 
in acute circumstances. 

I saw the skills of the nurses and the doctors transmitted and multi- 
plied many times over through the application of our hospitals. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you believe under those circumstances you could 
staff another 15, 20, or 25 hospitals ? 

Senator Srennis. I think so. That is my information; yes. 

Mr. Denton. You have a community backing in this thing that 
you do not have in veterans hospitals and those kinds of hospitals. 
It is a community enterprise. They raise the money. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. They raise the money and form the asso- 
ciation and encourage the sale of the insurance and they appeal to 
nurses they know to come back. Men and young ladies who had left 
our communities and gone to the big cities and elsewhere to receive 
nurses training and work in hospitals there have been coming back 
home and are administering to the older people in the community. 

Mr. Denton. That is the community spirit that you get. 

Senator Srennis. Our great cities like Chicago are made up of 
fine rural people. They are drawn from rural areas. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to say that the Senator from Mississippi 
certainly has made a fine statement to the committee, and [ for one 
am impressed by his extreme sincerity and I am afraid, if I was a 
member of a jury, I would be tempted to agree with his pleadings. 

Mr. Scuwase. Senator, I want to ask you what has been the result 
of the new oil developed down there with reference to your need for a 
hospital. I might help a little bit here. 

Senator Srennis. That is true. We had an unusual development 
there in various areas of the State. 

Mr. Scuwase. Of course, it is not all over the State. 

Senator Srennis. No; just in various areas of the State. That 
brings in an increase in population. 

Mr. Scuwase. It increases your casualty list, your need for medical 
treatment and hospitalization, and so forth. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. That increases the revenue and wealth of 
that area, and they are able to do a greater share. 

Mr. Scuwase. And it tends to help bring in doctors. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. The companies are generally alert to see that their 
men are not without the services of physicians when needed, because 
they realize that it is a hazardous employment. 

Senator Srennts. Yes; that is correct. That is a splendid point. 

My uncle was what we frequently refer to as an old country doctor, 
and I used to go around with him when I was a little boy. He 
counted it an unusual day when he administered to six or seven people. 
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It was 5 or 6 miles between patients as he rode his saddle horse. 
Now they are able to take care of a dozen patients in an hour in the 
same county. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. Heprick. We thank you for appearing before this committee. 
Your constituents should love you for aiding them. 


Hiti-Burtron Hosprra Construction GRANTS 
WITNESS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Heprick. Congressman Smith. 

Mr. Smrru. I wanted to briefly supplement what Senator Stennis 
said, and point up something about the availability of country doctors, 
something that we did in the State that Senator Stennis did not point 
out. 

In 1948 the State legislature passed a program designed to bring 
about an increase in rural doctors under which we made loans to young 
men, or women for that matter, who were in studying medicine, if 
they would promise to come back into the State and practice in a rural 
community for at least 5 years. They have to sign a contract to do 
that, and we already have put in the medical schools around 200 
young men and women under that program. The first ones came back 
during the past year, and they are all practicing in rural areas. It is 
entirely a State program. 

We haven’t had anything but a 2-year medical school in the State 
of Mississippi in the past. It was the only way in which we could 
take any fast action to get relief in this doctor problem. 

The legislature in its last session approved plans for a 4-year 
hospital, and appropriated funds for it. 

Mr. Heprick. Four-year medical school. 

Mr. Siru. Yes. 

It includes the teaching hospital for which we will get assistance 
under the Hill-Burton Act. Under the present appropriation for the 
Hill-Burton Act and the contemplated appropriation under the bud- 
get, the teaching hospital won’t be completed as soon as it should be. 
‘The State has put up all its funds and the county, where the teaching 
hospital will be located, has put up all its funds. The financing is 
all arranged for except the contemplated Federal share. 

In the past months two of these 25-unit hospitals have opened up in 
my district. I remember last year while they were still under con- 
struction, a lot of skeptics were labeling them white elephants and they 
were wondering whether they would get patients. When the hospitals 
opened up, the patients were available. 

Mr. Heprick. Were nurses available ? 

Mr. Sairn. I understand nurses were not available in sufficient 
quantities. They are operating with a shortage of nurses in each 
location. 

One point about the return to the district of the amount of money 
it returns to the Federal Treasury in taxes—this matter of whether a 
district gets as much back from Federal funds as they pay in—we in 
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Mississippi would be very happy for that district in Chicago to get 
more in Federal funds than we got if we had the average income of 
that district in Chicago. 

It should be remembered by all of you that that is not a fair basis 
to consider any Federal appropriation. This business of the returns 
you get on the amount of taxes you paid when those taxes are paid 
upon income derived from various manufactured products which we 
buy in Mississippi and which are all parts of the general national 
economy, I do not believe any fair consideration should be given to the 
idea that you are supposed to get back as much as you pay in in 
pr er tion. 

If there any other questions you gentlemen have about the operation 
of the act in Mississippi, I would be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Heprickx. Are you familiar ‘with the fact that there are six 
or seven brand new veterans’ hospitals that are unable to operate be- 
cause of the lack of personnel—doctors and nurses? 

Mr. Suirn. That is right. In the community hospitals of the type 
we are talking about, they can be staffed with local doctors in many 

‘ases. They cannot be staffed as well as if we had a better supply of 
doctors, but they are adequately staffed. 

The nurse staffing is not as it should be, but when those hospitals 
are opened, they will bring about a better supply of nurses. The whole 
program will bring in more doctors because we are putting in a medi- 
cal school to train doctors that did not exist before. 

Mr. Scuwase. The upshot of it is that the same doctors or any doc- 
tors you have there do a better job, you think, if you have hospital 
facilities than they would do down there without them ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is about what it amounts to? 

Mr. Smiti. That is right. With our shortage of doctors, they can 
perform their functions more adequately. 

Mr. Scuwase. Wait on more patients. 

Mr. Snirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 1951. 
NaTIONAL Institutes or Hrattru 


WITNESS 
MISS TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


Mr. Focartry. Will you identify yourself? 

Miss Banxueap. I am Tallulah Bankhead. I am here to appeal 
for funds for the Health Institutes. 

Mr. Foearry. All right, you may proceed. 

Miss Bankuneap. First, gentlemen, I must explain that, naturally, 
T am just a lay person, and an amateur at this kind of thing, and I 
know that for the last few days you have been hearing most learned 
gentlemen who really know their profession and have great experience 
and knowledge. I feel it is rather impertinent for me to be here at 
all, but, since I have heard of these charts and facts, I was so deeply 
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impressed and so startled and shocked by the situation that I wanted 
to come down here. 

I am sure you gentlemen know more than I do and are most anxious 
to have our people in our country be of good health. 

This speech has been prepared for me. I want to thank you for 
giving me your time. I think it is very gracious of you gentlemen. 

These United States now face their most crucial hour, The ques- 
tion that confronts us here today is no less than this: The survival of 
our people. 

Yes, the survival of our people, outnumbered by the millions of 
Asia and eastern Europe. 

We can only defend ourselves against the future, against the hostile 
millions that outnumber us, if our comparatively small population is 
superior in health and intelligence. Health and intelligence, gentle- 
men. 

Let us break down the population figures. Soviet Union and satel- 
lites approximately 743,000,000; U nited States and allies about 
222,000,000. We can never match man for man against the soviets. 
Our outnumbered forces must rely on superior output of weapons— 
superior in both effectiveness and in numbers. 

Therefore, the health and productivity of our citizens is the only 
basis on which we can hope to contain or defeat the aggressor. Just 
as we need the fighting strength of every man in our ‘Armed Forces, 
similarly, we can’t afford to lose the productivity of a single American, 
even for a single day. 

Gentlemen, all the expert testimony you have heard confirms this 
one fact: National survival depends on the survival of the individual. 

For national survival, we must win the fight against disease through 
research now. 

Research is not an easy word to glamorize. Sounds abstract and 
farfetched, even from an actress. 

But does research produce practical answers to disease? Well, even 
a layman knows that, thanks to research, in the United States we 
have just about eliminated death from diphtheria, yellow fever, 
typhoid, typhus, and scarlet fever. Quite an achievement. But, as 
the barker used to say in one of my plays, “Gentlemen, you haven't 
seen anything yet.” 

In the 4 years through 1949, our death rate from pneumonia de- 
clined 45.8 percent due largely to the discovery of sulfa drugs and 
penicillin. 

I would like to.stop here a moment and tell you what happened to 
me. I was playing in Philadelphia and had a fever of 106. I had 
been dragging myself around for 3 weeks, quite ill. After a per- 
formance was over, they took me to a hospital in an oxygen tent and 
the doctors tell me I would not have lived through the night if it had 
not been for the sulfa drug. That was before penicillin and other 
more remarkable drugs had come out. I was in the fortunate position 
where I had the wherewithal and means and was rather well known 
and could get the best attention and care. Millions of our people 
cannot get ‘it. That is a. true story that happened to me. You can 
imagine other millions to whom it might have happened who might 
have died and who have died because they did not get the proper care. 

In the 4 years through 1949, because of medical research which pro- 
duced sulfa and the antibiotics , including penicillin, the appendicitis 
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death rate decreased 51 percent. The maternal death rate decreased 
58.9 percent. Mother died when I was born. That may not have 
happened today. The tuberculosis death rate decreased 34.7 percent 
thanks largely to streptomycin. 

In the last few years, penicillin and the antibiotics have conquered 
infection. Even deaths from syphilis declined 48.6 percent m the 
4 years through 1949. And rescearch in blood plasma has made sur- 
gery safer, reduced death some more. 

These discoveries didn’t dawn on science overnight. In this kind 
of medical research the final answers don’t always come quickly. 
But research can and does produce helpful results each and every 
year. Every day in the laboratory leads to new knowledge. 

Chloromycetin, for instance—that’s one of the new drugs and it 
has proved to be a specific cure for typhus and typhoid. 

Witness the wonderful recent progress made on rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, rheumatic fever, and leukemia. 

Just the other day that great piano player, Eddie Duchin, died of 
that disease. 

Inflammatory eye disease; allergies and asthma; skin diseases; 
third-degree burns and many other diseases, with two performers 
‘alled cortisone and ACTH. 

Increased research will tell us even more about the scope of these 
discoveries. Increased research will speed the conquest of diseases that 
threaten our individual and national survival. Survival, then, is the 
keyword that makes increased research a ag 

Survival against diseases like rheumatism. You know, ase a 
I’ve played many roles in the theater, and these charts make me feel 
a little like a schoolmarm, but I hope you'll indulge me my pointer. 

(Charts on arthritis and rheumatism were displayed.) 

Miss Banxueap. The responsibility for fighting America’s No. 1 
crippler belongs to the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. 

Well, it’s time the Institute got the money it needs to go to work. 
I think roads are useful and scenic sometimes, but I think money for 
human lives more important than money for forest trails. 

(Charts on cerebral palsy were displayed. ) 

Miss BANKHEAD. Yes, every 53 minutes one of these afflicted is born 
with a question. 

I happen to know a little child. George Cukor, a very famous di- 
rector, one of the outstanding directors in Hollywood, has a niece 
who has cerebral palsy. She cannot speak. Her mind is perfectly 
all right. When I was out in California the last time she wrote a 
poem to me about the broadcast I do, just with her eyes. They had . 
spelled it out to her. It is the most heartbreaking thing to see chil- 
dren like that. She is 26 now, but I have known her since she was 
just a little girl. 

(The charts on multiple sclerosis were displayed.) 

Miss Banxneap. Some diseases ravage quietly and obscurely. 

This is the disease that killed Lou Gehrig. I was with him prac- 
tically the day he died. He finally died of starvation because his 
whole body became paralyzed. I went to the Mayo Clinic and talked 
to the doctors who had taken care of him and loved him. It was 
heartbreaking. 

(The eye diseases charts were displayed.) 
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Miss Banxueap. The Neurological Institute has still another job, 
research into eye diseases. 

(Cancer charts displayed.) 

Miss Banxueap. I do not think we quite realize that cancer is a 
young man’s disease too. 

(Mental health charts were displayed.) 

Miss Banxueap. Here is the real bottleneck in hospital space. 

(Heart disease charts were displayed.) 

Miss Banxueap. I don’t think there is a family in this country 
left untouched by this killer. 

Well, I did not comment on these pictures, as you have seen. It 
wasn’t necessary. They speak for themselves. 

I think it has been helpful in giving us the total picture. 

Gentlemen, what we have been talking here today is insurance. 
The basic insurance of our national life is medical research. This 
is the only means to maintain our people in peace or in war, to keep 
them physically fit for maximum production and military duty. 

Through the expenditure of more millions now, we may ultimately 
save billions. 

The reduction of deaths in pneumonia, tuberculosis, syphilis, ap- 
pendicitis, and other diseases in the 4 years through 1949 have been 
startling, due to discoveries of medical research. 

Even in recent discoveries, ACTH and cortisone alone are dra- 
matically reducing our battle casualties in the care of third- and 
fourth-degree burns and frostbite. 

Through the expenditure of more millions now, we may ultimately 
save billions. 

Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, and Bradley, plus the State De- 
partment, have all declared that we must be prepared for the present 
military emergency for the next 10, 20, or 30 years. 

Money spent this year on medical research will prove our soundest 
investment in this period in increasing the productive and physical 
capacity of our people 

Through the expenditure of more millions now, we may ultimately 
save billions. We may ultimately save our way of life. 

I know you gentlemen are humanitarians and I think with all your 
power you have to do something about it. With all my heart I ask 
you to please try to do something about it for our families and for 
everyone. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Miss Bankhead. I think you have given 
us a very impressive demonstration through your charts and your 
talk of the health needs of the country today. I want you to know 
that this committee is cognizant of these needs and we haven't been 
standing still in the past 4 or 5 years, and we have started some of these 
institutes. We have been appropriating money for research in these 
leading causes of death. We appreciate your coming here. Perhaps 
some of the committee members would like to ask some questions. 

Miss BanxkueaD, I am just sorry that I do not have any eloquent 
speech which I could make. You do not need to have it dramatized 
because the facts and figures are dramatic enough. I am not tech- 
nically equipped to answer any questions about medical research. 

Mr. Focarry. We understand that. We thought there might be 
some general questions. 
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Miss Banxneap. May I ask a question? This is an appropriation 
committee; isn’t it? 

Mr. Focarry. That is correct. 

Miss Bankueap. Is it entirely in your hands? It will have to go to 
a vote by the entire Congress? You could budget it and then it would 
be up to a majority of Congress to vote on the budget ? ? 

Mr. Focarry. The original estimates originate in the field. Then 
they go to the Public Health Service. Then to the Budget Bureau. 
Then they come to our committee. Then we make our decisions. 
That is done after we hear all the testimony. Then it goes to the full 
Committee on Appropriations. Then it goes to the House and then 
it goes through the Senate, where it goes through the same procedure. 
It is not a. one-man situation, a one-man decision. It may be 2 or 3 
months before it goes through the mill. 

Miss Bankueap. I know you gentlemen are very busy. 

Mr. Focarry. We appreciate your taking time from your busy 
schedule and you should be congratulated for t taking an interest in 
this field. . 

Miss Bankueap. I am sincerely interested in this. I feel more 
strongly than I can express myself. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you did a good job. 

Miss Banxueap. I visited many hospitals during the war and saw 
the soldiers. Without these drugs there would have been many more 
deaths and cripples. They are so marvelous and courageous, it just 
breaks your heart. 

I heard the program of Ed Murrow’s the other day on the blood 
plasma thing. It was the most dramatic thing, appealing for more 
blood. He hada boy with his leg off right from Korea. These poor 
boys who were almost dying were > thanking the public for their dona- 
tions of pints of blood. 

It was very gruesome, but we should know those things. It was 
very heartbr éaking, naturally. You want to dash right out and give 
all your blood, if you heard it. 

Mr. Focarry. This committee has already appropriated funds to 
the Public Health Service to get some substitute. You cannot keep 
whole blood long enough. 

Miss Banxueap. We all donate to charity. But they still have to 
call for private donations which are wonderfully generous. I know 
the American public is generous to other countries as well as our own. 
Don’t you think the great bulk should come from the Government ? 

Our taxes are being i increased, but, if we cannot have a healthy coun- 
try, we won't have a ‘wonderful countr v. 

I had peritonitis and gastric ulcers. I was playing during the 
war in the play Skin of My Teeth. They thought I had cancer. I 
had gastrie ulcers and the doctor wrote a treatise for other doctors 
to read, 

He said if other people working in factories could have had the 
treatment all through this difficult play that I had, it would save 
millions of hours of manpower. 

You get an ulcer more from nerves and worry. Once you get it you 
have to go on a special diet and have special treatment. He wrote 
a very interesting and important paper just because of my case alone. 
I could afford to have the attention of the very finest. The moment 
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I started the treatment, I gave up cigarettes. I was on the wagon 
during the war. I couldn’t drink coffee but I played all the time. — 

Mr. Focarry. Were you off the wagon when the pain left? 

Miss Banxueap. No. I worked in England when the awful Dun- 
kirk pappenra and I swore I wouldn’t have a drink until the war was 
over. I didn’t. Ironically enough, I got a gastric ulcer. 

Mr. Foearry. How about when the armistice was declared ? 

Miss Bankueap. I actually was broadcasting here for the Navy. 
They had asked me 6 weeks before. I played the part of the ship 
Helena which had gone out to sea. I was talking as the ship. It 
was a very beautiful program. I had my rehearsal at 7 o’clock. The 
armistice was declared and I had to go and read a brand-new script 
because other ships were mentioned as going out. 

It happened just by accident that I was right here. Those pro- 
grams are made up 6 weeks in advance as to who is going to appear 
on them. It just happened that particular day it was my day to 
come down here. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Miss Bankhead. 

Miss Banxueap. Thank you, sirs. It has been a great honor to 
have met you. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 
WITNESS 


E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Focarry. Will you identify yourself, for the benefit of the rec- 
ord ¢ 

Mr. Wurrren. I am E. B. Whittén, executive director of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have a statement to present to the committee ? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wurrren. Officials of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
have already appeared before this committee and have, I am sure, 
justified in detail the appropriation of 23 million dollars, which has 
been recommended by the President for vocational rehabilitation in 
the States for the 1952 fiscal year. 

Since OVR has or can make available to the committee any facts 
it may want with respect to the service of cases, composition of case 
load, and expenditudes of funds, I shall not attempt to make a sta- 
tistical approach at this time. I would, however, like to call atten- 
tion to a few features of the appropriation. 

First, the language proposed by the Bureau of the Budget in pre- 
senting this appropriation request would limit the amount to be spent 
for vocational guidance and placement services to $9,400,000. We 
hope Congress will not include this restriction in the bill it reports. 
Everyone appreciates the need for economy in administration, guid- 
ance, and placement expenditures, and the record will show that the 
percentage of vocational rehabilitation funds expended on these items 
has steadily decreased as the program has grown, and additional small 
decreases may be expected on a percentage basis. 
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An arbitrary legal limitation, however, would be very difficult for 
OVR to administer, and would cause embarrassment in the States. 
It must be remembered that the program of vocational rehabilitation 
is still a small one, there being about 1,200 counselors in all the States. 

Many of the States are getting additional State funds this year. 
One State has had its appropriation increased by $500,000. Evi- 
dently, additional staff will be needed to spend this money wisely. If 
the restriction remains, staff would have to be cut in other States in 
order that States with increased funds could get the staff they need. 
This would bring about an almost impossible administrative situation 
in OVR since no State, of course, wants to see its staff cut in order that 
some other State might benefit. 

We know and think the record will justify that.the States can be 
trusted to keep expenses under control without embarrassing restric- 
tions at this time. 

Secondly, we believe that this committee should know that State 
budgets for the 1952 fiscal year indicated the need for over $28,000,000 
of Federal money for 1952, not just the $23,000,000 that is recom- 
mended in the budget. 

This means, of course, that all budgets are going to be cut if only 
$23,000,000 is appropriated; or, to put it another way, the Federal 
Government will fall short this amount in meeting its obligations to 
the handicapped of the Nation, as set forth in Public Law 113 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. That law specifies the method of financing 
that is to be used in this program. 

Let us say here that rehabilitation has passed the experimental stage. 
Everyone believes in it, and practically everyone knows that in war 
or peace the country benefits both economically and socially from 
rehabilitation. They further know that every time a person is reha- 
bilitated, pressures on public-assistance funds are reduced just that 
much. 

This has been demonstrated time and time again in special instances 
in State after State; still the tendency appears to be to stint vocational 
rehabilitation, which reduces the pendency, and to continually expand 
funds for public assistance. 

For instance, last year vocational rehabilitation was denied even 
the small increase recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
within a few months Congress had established a new public-assistance 
category for the totally and permanently disabled, which will cost in 
the first year of its operation several times as much as the total spent 
on vocational rehabilitation. 

The report of the Finance Committee of the Senate, in reporting 
that bill, however, recommended that more money be spent on rehabili- 
tation in the States, recognizing from evidence that was brought there, 
that vocational rehabilitation is about the only way to reduce the 
pressure for public-assistance funds in that category. 

I would like to say here that I do not oppose the new public- 
assistance category. I testified in favor of that category. We know 
there are many of these people who cannot be rehabilitated. But, on 
the contrary, there are many who can be rehabilitated if the resources 
are available. 

We feel that if Congress is really economy-minded, that it ought 
to make available for vocational rehabilitation all the funds that can 
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be wisely used, under the present law, and then set out to see how 
vocational rehabilitations can be expanded in order to take more of 
this load. 

Of course, one of the virtues of vocational rehabilitation expendi- 
tures is that they are not recurring. When a person is rehabilitated he 
is off the rolls. 

Frequently and usually it takes less to rehabilitate the person than it 
takes to keep him on the public-assistance rolls even 1 year. Many 
convincing studies have been along that line. 

But again I would like to repeat that is not true of all of them. 
We could not rehabilitate all of them if we had unlimited funds. 
We just do not know enough to do it. 

It is encouraging to note that appropriate committees of the Eighty- 
first Congress held hearings on the bills to extend vocational reha- 
bilitation. A bill passed the Senate. 

We hope hearings are going to be continued in this session and 
that we may see legislation to help do the very things I am talking 
about. 

Most of the States are putting into action their fourth category 
public-assistance programs this year. It appears to be ironic that 
many potentially employable disabled persons are being put on the 
pension rolls because vocational rehabilitation does not have the 
money to rehabilitate them. 

This week, I was in the State of Missouri and visited the public- 
assistance director in that State, who told me that very thing, that he 
knew he was putting people on those rolls that could be rehabilitated 
if the division of vocational rehabilitation was financed to actually do 
the job. That is true in all the States. 

It should be pointed out also that the 60,000 persons rehabilitated 
annually, and that is the present figure, constitute an important addi- 
tion to the manpower resources of the Nation at a time when such re- 
sources are being badly strained. 

The number can be increased sharply, if sufficient funds are made 
available. You are ina better position that I am to know how valuable 
a manpower contribution of this kind can be in this present period in 
our history. 

I would call attention to the fact that the people who are doing 
the rehabilitation work in the States are very conscious, fully aware, of 
the implications that this defense effort has in their programs. 

You know, it is significant that the greatest growth of rehabilita- 
tion has always come in wartime, when the attention of Congress has 
been directed to the fact that every man counts and that every per- 
son must make his contribution to the welfare of his country at that 
particular time. 

It is interesting also to note that the President, when he sent to 
Mr. Ewing, as he did to all department heads, instructions in the 
mobilization program, that he specified that rehabilitation forces 
ought to be channeled as nearly as possible into this defense effort. 

I was just talking to some rehabilitation people today, who told 
me that now the Inland Steel Corp. in Indiana has called upon the 
vocational rehabilitation division to render rehabilitation services 
to disabled applicants who are applying for jobs in their program. 

The Honeywell Co., of Minneapolis, valtiali as you know, produces 
the electrical panel boards and such things, has also called upon the 
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rehabilitation division to furnish workers and to provide services to 
people who are applying for their jobs, but whom they cannot take 
unless they receive some rehabilitation services in advance. 

Gentlemen, we hope that you will decide to recommend for the re- 
habilitation of our handicapped citizens, not a minimum amount that 
will enable the program to go on, but the maximum that you feel can 
be spent wisely to carry on what we think is one of the most forward- 
looking programs that is in existence the Federal Government. 

I also want to say we appreciate a lot what this committee has done 
in the past. We know this committee is friendly to this cause. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitten. I think you 
will find the committee is sympathetic to this over-all program. I 
think it is one of the best-run programs in the Government, dollar- 
wise, and in every other way. It has been testified over several years 
that we get back $10 for every dollar of Federal funds appropriated 
in this program. 

As to language change, there is some language in the bill that the 
Bureau of the Budget ‘has put in there. What is your objection to 
that limitation of $9,400,000 for guidance and placement ? 

Mr. Wuirvren. Incidentally, that is almost exactly what is being 
spent at the present time, this year. 

Mr. Focarry. They have to live within the budget. That is not 
just a lump sum. We have it broken down into four or five cate- 
gories, such as $4 million for hospital and medical care, appliances 
and other physical restoration services; training, $4 million; other 
obligations, $3,700,000, and counseling, $9,400,000, and State admin- 
istration, $1,600,000. 

Budgetwise we would have to have these breakdowns in the over- 
all budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. The appropriation language heretofore has not in- 
cluded a limit on the item that I am talking about. The administra- 
tion is limited by the law to 15 percent. That is legal. 

Incidentally, the States have never spent anywhere up to that point. 

Mr. Focarry. But what harm will come to the program if that 
language is left in the bill ? 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it will work like this: Let us assume— 
which I think is true—that $9,400,000 is almost just exactly what is 
being spent now for this purpose. 

I mentioned a moment ago that one State received $500,000 extra 
‘ase service money. 

Many other States are getting increases. A State cannot spend 
wisely unless it has staff to supervise the expenditures. Therefore 
some States are going to need more staff, and OVR, when they request 
it, is going to have to grant it. 

If you give one State five additional counselors, it is going to mean 
you are going to have to take those five away from some other State, 
or States, if an arbitrary limit is put on guidance and placement costs. 

Mr. Focarry. That is going to upset this entire apple cart, then. If 
you put on five additional in one State, you just cannot put five addi- 
tional ones in every other State. 

Mr. Wurrren. No, but if a State secures additional case service 
money, which I say some of the States are receiving, they have to 
have some additional staff to operate. 
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If you limit that amount to a certain flat number of dollars, how 
are they going to get it? 

You see, they make the application to OVR for the additional staff 
they need to spend their money effectively. Then OVR either has 
to say no, that they cannot let them have it, or they have to take the 
same number of additional dollars they would allow that State and 
squeeze that amount out of the rest of the States, which have certainly 
no less case service money, but who would have to give up staff in 
order for the State with increased State funds to have at least 
a part of the additional staff it needs. 

What we would like you to do is just what you have done in previous 
years: Just not include that one particular limitation. We have no 
objection whatever to any of the rest of the language in the Bureau’s 
report. 

{r. Focarry. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scuwane. If we eliminate that new language suggested in the 
committee print here, then you would endeavor to live up to the 
program and carry it out as best you could, as you have been carrying 
it out and are now carrying it out; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwase. But it leaves you a little more latitude in cases of 
emergency instances; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. You have no desire, as I understand you, to deviate 
from your present program. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is exactly right. We do not intend to deviate 
from the program. But we know it would be very embarrassing if 
the restriction is included in the bill. 

There is one thing I think sometimes people do not understand, and 
that is that the States as a rule are much tighter on this business of 
putting on personnel than the Federal Government is. You know 
that from your own State experience. No State is going to go on a 
hinge and put on personnel. Experience justifies that statement. We 
just do not want to be embarrassed. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
you. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


WITNESS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it this afternoon former 
Congressman Andrew J. Biemiller, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Biemiller, you requested me yesterday to give you an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee. I told you that, in view of the 
fact thav several things had been included in the record about your 
background, that you certainly should be given a chance to appear 
here today. 

So we will be very happy to hear you. 

Do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Bremitier. I do, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Proceed. 
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Mr. Bremitter. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
understand that on the basis of my one-time membership in the Social- 
ist Party, and specifically my support of the 1934 declaration of 
principles of the Socialist Party, an inference has been made in this 
subcommittee that I believe in violent overthrow of our Government 
and espouse communistic ideas. 

This charge is neither new nor true. It has been thrown at me 
repeatedly in political campaigns. Since the charge has been made 
here, I believe it proper and pertinent to present certain factual 
information to this subcommittee. 

First of all, anyone who makes inquires into ‘the views of any 
person in public life might be expected to have taken the trouble 
to inform himself on the history of the fight against Communists 
in the United States. This fight has been carried on—not by making 
speeches at patriotic rallies, but by understanding the aims and tech- 
niques, of the Communists, by going into the areas and the organiza- 
tions where the Communists seek to gain strength, and by fighting 
them tooth and nail where the fighting is hot. The fact is that I 
have done these things consistently and I think effectively. 

I was a member of the Socialist Party until 1938 or 1939. I am 
no longer a member of the party. I am an active member of the 
Democratic Party, and I am not in sympathy with the program of 
the Socialist Party. I am not ashamed of the fact that I once was 
a member of that party, though I do not by any means hold the views 
that I held during the time I was a member. 

The Socialist Party, whatever mistakes I may now believe it to 
have made, has fought the Communists ever since there were any 
Communists. It has sought to achieve its aims through normal, elec- 
toral, parliamentary means. It has never been revolutionary in this 
country. It is not dominated by any foreign government or 
organization. 

And any effort to confuse Socialists, or ex-Socialists, with Com- 
munists, or ex-Communists, is not only an indication of bad judgment, 
but also in a fundamental sense a dangerous illusion. It weakens 
the efforts of those honest Americans who have something tangible 
and worth while to contribute to the fight against Communist infil- 
tration into the United States. 

I would rather get down to the level of the home-town organization, 
where a knock-down, drag-out fight is going on against Communists, 
than satisfy myself with making pious declarations of loyal Ameri- 
canism in the presence of people who all agree with me. 

Nevertheless, the question of fact has come up in this subcommittee 
and I want to set the facts straight. 

The first group of facts relates to my attitude toward the Commu- 
nists, what I have done about them, and what they have tried to do 
about me. 

The second group of facts relates to what my political convictions 
are, the kind of America that I believe in. 

In placing these facts before you, I am not revealing any secrets. 
I have been active in public affairs for many years, and the people 
who have voted for me from time to time in Wisconsin, the Members 
of this Congress, and the general public, are all aware of my position. 

For the sake of the record, however, it seems to me that you should 
have a consolidated review of both these sets of facts. 
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I begin with a tribute of abuse from a gentleman named Gene 
Dennis. Dennis, as you may know, is national secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. He was 1 of the 11 top Communists tried and con- 
victed in New York last year, and today he is in prison for contempt 
of Congress. 

In December 1936 he published an article in a magazine called The 
Communist, which described itself officially as— 

A magazine of the theory and practice of Marxism-Leninism, published monthly 
by the Communist Party of the United States of America. 

The title of the Dennis article is “The Wisconsin Elections and the 
Farmer-Labor Party Movement.” 

On page 1127 he said: 


Similarly the outcome of the elections gave a fitting reply to that section of 
the leadership of the federation and Progressive Party which is violently opposed 
to the united front and has capitulated to the reactionaries by fostering a red- 
baiting policy within the federation. These people, such as Henry Rutz, Jack 
Friedrick, Andrew Biemiller, and Harold Groves, have carried out the disruptive 
splitting tactics and anti-Communist policy of the Old Guard Socialists and 
Right-Wing Progressives. 

Again, on page 1135, Gene Dennis wrote: 


Despite the fact that Henry Rutz, State secretary of the federation, and 
Andrew Biemiller, campaign manager of the federation in Milwaukee County, 
issued two slanderous red-baiting public statements during the campaign repu- 
diating our qualified endorsement of the federation and its candidates, our 
party continued in day-to-day activity in cooperation with the membership and 
followers of the federation and the Socialist Party. 

- These were official statements in the official publication of the Com- 
munist Party, and the year was 1936. Even that early, the Commu- 
nists had pin-pointed me as a Red baiter who was promoting an anti- 
Communist policy. 

I do not know where the Johnny-come-latelies on communism were 
in 1936, but in 1936 I was fighting the Communists and I was fighting 
them hard enough to be among those singled out for their particular 
hatred. 

As another illustration, I point to the 1944 primary campaign. In 
that year the Communists dominated the PAC in Wisconsin. They 
fought me bitterly in that campaign, and the reason they fought me 
was because they knew from experience that must have been bitter 
for them, that I had fought them where it counted. 

Before that, from 1937 to 1941, I was employed as a special organizer 
by the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. One of my responsibili- 
ties was to fight the Communists who were attempting to infiltrate the 
labor movement. For example, during that period, I succeeded in 
eliminating Communist influence from the Waukesha, Wis., Central 
Labor Union. 

I cite another example. In‘1946 one Edmund Bobrowicz won the 
Democratic nomination in the Fourth Wisconsin District, which com- 
prises the southern half of Milwaukee County; the district I repre- 
sented, the Fifth, comprises the northern half. I took the pt in 
repudiating Mr. Bobrowicz as a Democratic candidate because I was 
convinced that he was a Communist, as Time magazine reported on 
September 30, 1946. I was joined in this position by other Democratic 
leaders in Milwaukee. 
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These are tangible achievements on the anti-Communist battle line. 
I am proud of them. 

I am equally proud of my record in Congress. On April 2, 1945, 
I praised the State Department for refusing the Soviet request that 
the Communist-dominated Lublin government of Poland be invited to 
the San Francisco Conference. 

I also attacked the Polish puppet government in a speech on May 3, 
1945, and demanded that correspondents be admitted immediately into 
that unfortunate country. 

During 1949 I exposed two Communist fronts on the floor of the 
House, the Legislative Assembly and Rally To End Segregation and 
Discrimination, on February 10, and the Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference on World Peace on March 23. 

I have repeatediy denounced Russian aggression. As a typical 
example, I refer you to my speeech on the floor on April 12, 1949. 

Under these circumstances, you will not be surprised to learn that 
I have been praised many times for my passionate defense of this 
country and our American democracy against the agents of totalitar- 
ianism. I am proud to enjoy the friendship of national labor leaders 
who have been most active in the fight against communism, men like 
William Green, George Meany, David Dubinsky, Matthew Woll, 
Philip Murray, Emil Rieve, Walter Reuther, James Carey, George 
Harrison, and many others. 

You will recall that one of the great, classic struggles against the 
Communists in the labor movement was the battle to break Communist 
domination of the United Electrical Workers, commonly known as 
UE. This fight finally resulted in the chartening by the C1O of a new 
union, the International Union of Electrical Workers, comonly known 
as the IUE. 

I was honored to be invited to be the keynote speaker at the first 
national convention of this militant anti-Communist union. 

In both 1946 and 1950, the Milwaukee Journal supported my candi- 
dacy for Congress. On September 23, 1946, in an editorial entitled 
‘The Communist Among Us,” the Journal said: 

We must make it clear, as Congressman Biemiller said in his most recent 
speech, that one can be liberal or pro-labor or New Deal Democratit and still 
have no sympathy with communism. 

In the Milwaukee Journal of October 28, 1946, there is the report 
of the statement by George Haberman, president of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor, who said in my behalf: 

Your Congressman stands four square on a program of Americanism. He has 
no foreign ideologies and has opposed every form of dictatorship whether from 
the right or the left. 

On October 29, 1946, the Journal reported a speech by Frank Ran- 
ney, secretary of the AFL Federated Trades Council: : 

Ranney said Biemiller fights as strongly against “Red intrigues” and the 
efforts of Pravda and the Comintern to tell American voters who should be 
elected in this country as he has fought against Ku Klux Kian, the America 
Firsters and other organizations. 

And on July 19, 1950, I received a letter from the auxiliary bishop 
of the Catholic Diocese of Chicago, Bernard J. Sheil, D. D., containing 
a statement which I prize geratly. The bishop wrote me: 


I have been deeply aware of your courageous efforts in Milwaukee and 
May I offer you my hearty good 


Washington in behalf of free organized labor. 
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wishes and prayers for continued perseverance in the cause of social and eco- 
nomic justice. 


Can any member of the subcommittee, knowing these facts, still 
doubt where I stand ¢ 

Yet the record is still not complete. It cannot be complete without 
the evidence as to where I stand on the positive side. 

In 1946 at a testimonial dinner in my honor held on September 21, 
I said: 


With the passionate faith and belief that I have in American democracy I 
am unalterably opposed to any form of dictatorship. There is no need for 
electing to oflice those who believe in dictatorship, whether it is of the right or 
of the left. And we must guard ourselves carefully if we are net to put such 
people into office. 

For a fuller account of this speech, I refer you to the Milwaukee 
Journal of September 22, 1946. 

Repeatedly I have affirmed my faith in our American economic and 
political system. On the floor of the House, on June 2, 1949, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Keefe, asked the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Biemiller, “whether or not he has abandoned the phil- 
osophy of state socialism as an activating influence in his political 
thinking. , 

I replied: 


Mr. Speaker, I have answered that question many times in speeches during 
campaigns and in speeches on the floor of the House and in the speech I have 
just made, I believe implicitly in the basic economic and political theory upon 
which our great American democracy is based. It is upon that position that 
I intend to make future political arguments and campaigns. 


During the 1950 campaign, I issued a Declaration of Political 
“aith, which sums up my political views. I am willing to stand on 
that declaration. It was not merely a campaign statement. It was 
a sincere summation of my whole political philosophy, and I think you 
should hear that summation in full. It reads as follows: 


I think this is one of those times in the history of man when none of us 
can afford to be less than serious about the things that really matter. 

I want to speak seriously about the immensely complicated affairs of this 
Nation and the world—and I want to do so in terms of my own intense and 
fighting faith in this democracy, its government, and its people. I want to 
speak of faith, yes, and works, too. 

The press of daily business is great upon all of us. We have philosophies 
of life and government, but the criss-cross of events and their impact, the mass 
of details which swamp our minds, sometimes make it necessary for each 
of us to take time to examine just where we stand, to orient ourselves in this 
great flood. That’s what I want to do here, to put my thought and feeling 
in public order, to examine the political decisions in which we all participate 
in the perspective of a living democratic faith. 

This is a period of critical danger in the history of the world. All our great- 
est hopes and aspirations are at the mercy of forces which we have not yet 
learned to control permanently. The world we had hoped to make one is two, 
halved by freedom and tyranny, divided physically by the iron curtain, torn 
spiritually between religious faith and material atheism. 

The peace we inherited from World War II is not really a peace at all, but 
a respite from actual war, a truce from which peace can be forged only if 
the Western World works untiringly and unitedly at freedom’s anvil. Our 
hammers are faith and reason, our fire, an abiding belief in the inner dignity, 
integrity, and equality of all men before God. 

Our parmount concern at this moment is the world-wide struggle between 
freedom and Communist tyranny—the danger of war with Russia, how to win 
the struggle without war if possible, how to win the war if necessary. 

79807—51—pt. 4-30 
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None of us have to be told of the perils ahead. We know what the Com- 
munists tried to do in Korea. We know the Russians have exploded an A- 
bomb, built a huge fleet of modern schnorkel submarines, mustered a formid- 
able air force, and held together a huge standing army. We know the Soviet 
Union has launched a barbarous and unequalled campaign of vilification, deceit, 
and lies about us. We know Russia and her Communist satellites have sought 
to cripple the power of the United Nations to act effectively against inter- 
national aggression. 

Fortunately, we know more. We know the Soviet Union still fears this Na- 
tion’s overwhelming strength; the strength of its arms and its productive 
capacity, yes, and the strength free men always give democratic ideals. Russia 
fears them in this country and it fears them abroad. Russia knows that, op- 
erating through the Marshall plan, American strength whipped the Communists 
in Italy, turned them back in France and held the whole of Western Europe 
together against their onslaughts. Russia fears that the President’s point 4 
program for the underdeveloped areas and populations of the world will be 
equally effective, particularly in southeast Asia and the Middle East. 

The Communists fear that our dynamic free economy and its assistance to 
non-Communist countries will expose to all the world the fallacies of the 
Communist economic theories, will destroy finally their excuses for enslave- 
ment of half the world’s populations. 

Most of all, they fear the collective strength of the free nations of the 
world—united in deed now as well as word. Yes, we know Soviet fears and 
weaknesses as well as we know their boundless and ruthless ambitions. Know- 
ing them, we can, in the words of Secretary of State Dean Acheson, wage total 
diplomacy against them. 

We can make the gigantic most of our own democratic strength, po- 
litically, socially, and economically; we can strike at the weak satellite links 
in the Soviet chain of tyranny through the minds of their enslaved peoples and 
we can hammer at the totalitarian fears of the Soviet Union itself. 

What political decisions will implement this total diplomacy? 

We must prepare our Armed Forces and our allies to defend not only America, 
but the whole free world. 

I know that you will agree that we dare not put a bargain price tag on a 
free world and a free America. 

The second area of conflict with the Communists is economic. We must keep 
this Nation’s economy expanding and dynamic, an example and a lesson to the 
world, but our conomic part in the world struggle does not end there. Aid 
to our partners in the democratic enterprises of the Marshall plan and to those 
undeveloped peoples we must raise to the status of partners in the future should 
continue in an uninterrupted flow. We dare not leave an economic vacuum 
anywhere in the world, for such a vacuum is a direct invitation to the Com- 
munists to fill the void we have left. 

Large as the military and economic challenges of the Communists loom, they 
are not as important as their attempts to commandeer the hearts and minds 
of men. The struggle between the free world and the slave world for dominion 
over the spirit is the most vital of all. Every act of this Nation ought to be 
considered for its ultimate moral and spiritual effect on the people of the world. 
We are a religious people and men of all religious beliefs among us share a 
horror of the Communist state. They also share a common faith in the demo- 
cratic ideals of individual freedom, dignity, and equality. Let the Voice of 
America ring with that shared faith; let us continue to build an America in its 
image and our campaign of truth will tell the story of an America worthy of 
having its merits shouted and sung in all the languages of the earth. We can 
and will win the struggle for men’s minds. 

Now I want to talk about that kind of America. 

We spoke earlier of the need for an expanding dynamic economy in this coun- 
try which would make liars of Communists everywhere. We spoke too of 
building an America whose living standards would be like the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog, an international salesman of the benefits of democratic government. 

The key to this vital, expanding economy, to the welfare of all our citizens, 
is the use we make of our Government, the faith we have in it as an instrument 
of our well-being. 

There is a vigorous and vocal minority of Government haters in this country, 
people who preach the doctrine that Government, no matter how democratically 
elected or how often approved by the majority of our citizens, is of itself bad. 
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They declare that all Government is the enemy of the people. 
know that this is nonsense. , 

Abraham Lincoln said it as well as anybody almost a hundred years ago. He 
put it in these words: “The legitimate object of government is to do for the 
people what needs to be done, but which they cannot by individual effort do at all 
or do so well for themselves.” 

Those words are as fine a statement of the active liberal position as I have 
ever read. We liberals are the people who believe in America, who believe that 
a government elected by the people can be trusted. The reactionaries of the 
right and the Communists of the left are the ones who don’t trust the citizens 
of this democracy to elect fitting representatives, to choose and support a 
government. 

That leaves those of us who have been called the “vital center,” the liberals 
of America, to exercise the democratic faith. I think we are a working majority 
of the American people. 

How may democratic government best achieve its objectives? Since 1933, 
the New Deal and Fair Deal have been advancing social and economic programs 
designed to bring America to a high level of social welfare and general pros- 
perity. We'‘have urged and achieved programs in social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, farm legislation, rural electrification, public health, hous- 
ing—you could name a hundred more. 

We have thought and talked of these primarily as social measures, legisla- 
tion meant to help all Americans, but primarily to help those in need and 
that one-third of a nation that in 1933 was ill fed, ill housed, and ill clad. 

In talking of the great good these programs have brought the millions 
who benefitted, I sometimes think we have not sufficiently emphasized the 
economic implications. Actually these social measures have combined with 
purely economic measures to lead all of us—not just one-third or one-half, but 
all of us—to record prosperity. They have enabled us to make the smoothest 
transition from a war economy in the history of the world. They have brought 
us national well-being at a time when natural economic forces, unrestrained 
by government, would have caused the postwar recession or depression so many 
people recklessly predicted. 

How do we get this expanding economy I’ve been harping on? In a great 
variety of ways. We must find additional ways to provide purchasing power 
for the 9144 million American families with incomes of less than $1,000 or $2,000 
a year. We must improve the national diet and handling of farm surpluses. 
We need expansion of our basic industries, such as steel, and the trust busting 
we must do in order to achieve that expansion.. With its present semimonopo- 
listic structure the steel industry is growing too slowly, blocking the path for 
national industrial expansion aims despite the anguished grief of steel users 
that they need more steel badly to crease new business. 

This is no time to listen to the phony prophets who whisper that depressions 
are the price we must pay for freedom. We have, and will continue to have 
freedom—without depression. 

That’s really the difference between the singers of blues in the Republican 
night and those of us who believe in America. They don’t think that what 
we have in America really works. They think it is doomed to break down 
every few years and they want us to give up, sit back and wait for the inevitable. 

Well, we who believe the American system will work if given a real chance, 
refuse to sit back and wait. We know a depression is no more inevitable than 
we make it. We reject the barbaric notion that America cannot be a stronger, 
greater, and freer nation in 5, 10, or 20 years than it is today. 

We who believe in America have the faith of our fathers that what we have 
is worth protecting and perfecting. Together, we who have a liberal faith 
in ourselves and our Government can make democracy work and grow and live 
in this country. 


I know and you 


That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my prepared statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, do we have available the proof of the 
hearings where Mr. Biemiller’s name was brought up in connection 
with the employment of his services by the Federal Security Agency at 
$50 a day to act as an escort and guide to the four members of the 
Japanese Diet ¢ 
Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 
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Mr. Bussey. Mr. Biemiller, during the time Mr. Oscar Ewing, the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, was before this sub- 
committee, I read into the record of the hearings a statement in the 
Milwaukee Leader, of December 23, 1932, the first paragraph of 
which is: 

Andrew Biemiller, member of the education and research subcommittee of the 
national executive committee of the Socialist Party, assigned to Wisconsin for 
an indefinite period for educational work, arrived here late yesterday, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

I asked Mr. Ewing if he knew anything about that article; to which 
he replied: 

I don’t think I ever knew Mr. Biemiller until after he was in Congress, after 
the 1944 election. 


Then I asked him if he knew of the statement that appeared in the 
Milwaukee Leader on March 1, 1943. 

Mr. Bremitier. Pardon me. You mean 1933, sir, do you not? 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is right. 

Mr. Bremitier. It should be 1933. The Milwaukee Leader did 
not exist in 1943. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. The March 1, 1933, edition of the Milwaukee 
Leader reported you had said: 

Marx’ predictions on the increasing concentration of capital and the conse- 
quent increasing misery of the workers are all too tragically true today. We 
are rapidly approaching the final collapse of our present economic order and 
working-class organizations must be prepared for any kind of emergency. 

Later I read into the record in regard to the reported lecture on 
value, price, and profit, this statement: 

This speaker (meaning Biemiller) also saw the beginning of a dangerous 
Fascist movement in the dictatorial power that is being assumed by President 
Roosevelt and Governor McNutt of Indiana. 

Marx did what every sincere member of the working-class movement should 
do. He gave unsparingly of himself. 

Now, as never before, we must follow the famous dictum of Marx: 

“Workers of the world, unite. You have nothing to lose but your chains.’ 

Before Marx, Biemiller explained, there were vague theories of utopian colo- 
nies and blind upheavals of the desperate masses who did not realize the 
wrongs they so strongly felt. Marx, the scientist and theoretician, alone in his 
day, foresaw how we are rapidly approaching a world of only two classes, the 
propertyless and the disinherited class, which will finally rise up and overthrow 
eapitalism and bring about a classless society in which we will all get the full 
benefit of our toil, if we will only unite and throw off our chains. 

Then I referred to the Socialist convention in Detroit, of June 3, 
1934, and the now famous declaration of principles, that were re- 
ported to the convention. That is the Socialist convention that was 
held in Detroit that year. It was an amazing document for Social- 
ists, and indeed was a strange document for any political party. It 
was a general invitation to revolution, particularly in time of war. 

The declaration said: 


: 


War cannot be tolerated by Socialists or preparedness for war. They will 
loyally support in the tragic event of war any of their comrades who, for anti- 
war activities or refusal to perform‘war service come into conflict with public 
opinion or the law. They will refuse collectively to sanction or support any 
international war. They will, on the contrary, by agitation and opposition, do 
their best not to be broken up by the war, but to break up the war. They will 
meet war and the detailed plans for war already mapped out by the war- 
making arms of the Government by mass war resistance, organized so far as 
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practicable in a general strike of labor unions and professional groups in a 
united effort to make the waging of war a practical impossibility and to con- 
vert the capitalist war crisis into a victory for socialism. The Socialist Party 
unhesitatingly applies itself to the task of replacing the bogus democracy of 
capitalist parliamentarianism by a genuine workers’ democracy. 

Then I referred to the book by Louis Waldman, entitled “Labor 
Lawyer,” of which I have a copy here, put out by E. P. Dutton Co. in 
1944. On pages 265 and 267 it says: 

Andrew Biemiller, claiming to speak for six out of seven members of the com- 
mittee which drafted the resolution, said: 

“Our legal friends sometimes seem to forget certain fundamental Marxist 
ideas. They seem to forget that famous old phrase of Karl Marx, that the 
government is the executive committee of the capitalist class, that the govern- 
ment as such and the laws which the government makes represents the will of 
the capitalist class.” 

Was that correct reporting ? 

Mr. Bremitier. I could not vouch for the accuracy of one of those 
in the Milwaukee Leader, the earlier one that you read. 

Mr. Bussey. I have a photostat of the article here. 

Mr. Bremutier. I mean those were not direct quotes. That was a 
reporter paraphrasing me. 

As far as the rest is concerned, to the best of my knowledge, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Bussey. It was a true statement at that time? 

Mr. Bremiuier. Yes, at that time. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the committee 
that on the morning of March 2, 1951, 1 received a telephone call from 
Mr. Biemiller. He mentioned over the telephone that he understood 
his name had been brought up by me in the subcommittee and that he 
would like to come over and see me. I explained to him that I was tied 
up in subcommittee and appointments all day long, but I would be 
very happy to see him toward the latter part of the afternoon. 

I believe this is a correct statement, and if it is not, Mr. Biemiller can 
correct me. 

Along a little before 5 o’clock he appeared at my office and we 
discussed the situation for about an hour. He explained to me that 
those were his ideas at that time, but that of late years, the Commu- 
nists had been fighting him as much as they had been fighting some of 
the rest of us that were running for political office. 

He recited verbally some of these things that he mentioned in his 
testimony here this afternoon, to which I mentioned to him that I 
was familiar with this other phase of his activities, but that no one 
had called my attention to those until he had, and I thought it was up 
to him to present the proof to me. 

I wanted the proof so I would have those facts before me. 

I presume that is the reason why he asked for the hearing this 
afternoon, inasmuch as he did not contact me after that time until 
this afternoon, when he appeared before the committee. 

But. what I did read into the record, as far as you know, Mr. 
Biemiller, at that time, there was nothing untruthful about the re- 
port, was there / 

Mr. Bremitier. That is, to the best of my recollection, an accurate 
statement. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Biemiller, you are aware of the fact that the 
Attorney General has declared the American Youth for Democracy 
a subversive organization on his list, I presume / 
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Mr. Bremer. I believe it is on the list. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you have a secretary in your office in the Eighty- 
first Congress by the name of Jennie Houghton ? 

Mr. Bremitter. Yes, for about 3 months, in my Milwaukee office. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you know of her background and activities in 
the American Youth for Democracy ? 

Mr. Bremitier. I did not know that she had been a member of 
the AYD. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know it as of today? 

Mr. Bremutter. I only became aware of it after she left my em- 
ployment. She is the daughter-in-law of one of the most respected 
Republican lawyers, by the way, in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Bussey. Many of the members have heard me say before that 
there are a lot of people that walk under the Republican label that 
I do not agree with their ideologies. 

Mr. Bremitter. I think, sir, that her father-in-law would hold views 
fairly comparable to basic Republican views. 

Mr. Bussey. In your statement, as I recall, you made some refer- 
ence to the fact that the Socialist Party had never been revolutionists. 

Mr. Bremitier. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrarn. He said in this country. 

Mr. Bremitter. In this country; yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, this statement I read to you just a moment ago, 
as to the statement of principle at that 1934 convention in Detroit 
would you say that that statement of principle is not revolutionary ¢ 

Mr. Bremiiter. That statement, in terms of its wording, is open to 
various interpretations. It was never intended by the majority of 
those who wrote that statement to be a revolutionary document. As 
soon as responsible members of the party, such as Norman Thomas 
and myself, became aware of certain implications that were being 
placed upon that statement, steps were immediately taken to make 
changes in it. Changes were made at the 1936 convention of the 
Socialist Party, if my memory serves me correctly. 

In 1937, still further changes were made. 

And by 1938 or 1939 at the latest—I frankly have forgotten the 
exact time I dropped out of active work in the Socialist Party. It 
was either 1938 or 1939—by that time the statement had been prac- 
tically forgotten. 

I would submit—and I think you will find this accurate—that at no 
time has the Socialist Party ever been on the Attorney General’s list 
as a revolutionary organization, and certainly I, as a member of the 
Socialist Party, never thought of it as a revolutionary organization. 

Mr. Bussey. In your statement that you read to the committee this 
afternoon, you said: 


These were official statements in the official publication of the Communist 
Party, and the year was 1936. Even that early the Communists had pinpointed 
me as a “red-baiter” who was promoting an anti-Communist policy. I do not 
know where the Johnny-come-latelies on communism were in 1936, but in 1936 I 
was fighting the Communists and I was fighting them hard enough to be among 
those singled out for their particular hatred. 


No one has ever classified me as a Johnny-come-lately, because I have 
been publicly fighting the Communists openly from the public plat- 
form, since 1921. 
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Mr. Bremiiier. Of that, 1 am aware. In making the general state- 
ment I was thinking of a lot of people who you and I know have only 
quite recently been fighting Communists. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you any newspaper articles or evidence that you 
have openly put on an intensive campaign against communism ? 

Mr. Bremimuier. I am not sure that I know exactly what you mean 
by that. I mean I have, for example, the quotes that I made, from 
the Communist publications themselves, giving me credit as being one 
of the great antagonists of the Communists in that area. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not what I am particularly wanting to see. I 
have hundreds of newspaper and magazine articles that have quoted 
me as making anti-Communist speeches over a period of nearly 30 
years. 

Generally, one that does make anti-Communist speeches has been 
given a certain amount of publicity in local newspapers wherever he 
appeared and made anti-Communist speeches. I just assumed that 
you might have some of those in your collection or your scrapbook 
as evidence or proof of the statements you have reatl to the committee 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Bremitier. As I explained in my statement, Mr. Busbey, a 
great part of my work, for example, was the in-fighting against Com- 
munists that went on in what was formerly the old Progressive Feder- 
ation. That was part of the La Follette Progressive Party in Wis- 
consin. It was comprised of the farm groups, labor groups, certain 
wings of the Progressive Party, and the Socialist Party. 

They were hot fights that took place, but they were not the kind 
that got into newspaper publicity. 

I refer to the fights also I had as an organizer for the Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor. We were not doing newspaper fighting. We 
were weeding out these people from the labor movement. We got 
them out. 

Weare very proud of the fact that in the AFL in Wisconsin, never, 
at any time, did the Communists manage to get a foothold. They 
tried it, but we got them out. 

But we did not do it in terms of newspaper fighting. ’ 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think that is proof or evidence of your active 
campaign against the Communists to substantiate your position here 
this afternoon. You are aware of the split that came between the 
so-called Stalinists and the Trotskyites after the death of Lenin. 

Mr. Bremiuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. And the Leninists bitterly fought the Trot- 
skyites, and are still fighting them to this day. But still the Trot- 
skyites are Communists. 

Mr. Bremiier. They are still a subversive group, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. Busrey. So the mere fact that Eugene Dennis or some other 
Communist says something that is not complimentary of an individual 
in one of their Communist magazines or newspapers is not evidence 
of your fight against communism, to me, anyway. 

Mr. Bremitier. I cannot follow your line of reasoning. I am sure 
you are familiar enough with Communist phraseology and so forth 
to know that one of the ugliest words that the boys can throw at you 
is that you are a reformist, that you are a parliamentarian, and that 
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you have repeatedly refused to let Communists get into organizations 
with which you had any connection whatsoever. 

I think that is the sort of thing that the Dennis piece brings out 
quite fully. I have it with me, if you want to see the Dennis piece. 
It is right there. 

The people that he assails in there, by the way, in addition to my- 
self, are Harold Groves, who is an economist for the Committee of 
Economic Development, a professor at the University of Wisconsin ; 
J. H. Friedrick, who is regional director of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Henry Rutz, who is now the American Federation of 
Labor representative in Germany and has been denounced repeatedly 
by the German Communists as public enemy No. 1 in Germany today. 

I mean we are all people who have a consistent record of fighting 
Communists. 

Furthermore, as I pointed out, they fought me in the 1944 primary, 
in the Democratic primary of that year, when they were just. throw- 
ing the book at me. The PAC at that time was controlled by the 
Communists in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the Communists have a candidate in the primary 
against you? 

Mr. Bremitier. No. They were backing another candidate against 
me. 

Mr. Bussey. Was he considered a Communist ? 

Mr. Bremitier. No; they thought that he was more favorable to 
the united front policies that many people were pursuing at that 
time, of softness toward Communist organizations; which during the 
war, as you know, as well as I, was an unfortunate tendency on the 
part of a great many Americans. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not saying it applied in your particular case, 
but is it not the custom of the Communist Party to do that where there 
are two candidates in the field. They select the lesser of two evils, 
as far as their program is concerned ? 

Mr. BremiiLer. But the point I want to make is that they certainly 
did not pick me; that they have no use for me. 

Mr. Bussey. By the same token, they could have two Communists 
in a primary campaign, and it would only be natural that they would 
back the most revolutionary of the two, even though both of them 
might claim to be members of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Bremiiier. You are, I think, familiar enough with Communist 
maneuvers to know 

Mr. Bussey. I would hate to think I am not, after 30 years of in- 
tensive study of it. 

Mr. Bremitter. I am sure you are, and I think you know the Com- 
munists would not dream of running two people at the same time. 

Mr. Bussey. They would not run two people as a party, but pri- 
mary is wide open for anyone to be a candidate. 

Mr. Bremitzer. Not anybody who is a Communist, it is not wide 
open. You know that as well as I do. 

Also, I refer in that piece to an article in Time magazine—I have 
forgotten the date; it is in my prepared statement—in which Time 
magazine points out that I led the fight to oust this man Bobrowicz 
from the Democratic Party in 1946, 

Mr. Bussey. I will get those from the Library of Congress and 
study that intently in all fairness to you, Mr. Biemiller, and anything 
else that comes to my attention. 
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The thing that brought this up in the first place was an article in 
the newspaper, which said you had been retained at $50 a day by the 
Federal Security Agency to act as an escort for four members of the 
Japanese Diet. : 

Mr. Bremitier. More than an escort, may I suggest, sir. As a 
consultant. I mean I was not just a guide in the sense of showing 
them the beauty spots of Washington. I was trying to get them in 
contact with groups of citizens who influence legislation and with 
Members of the Congress, committees of the Congress, and so on, to 
given them an understanding of the processes of American democracy. 

SCAP had sent that group over here with that avowed purpose in 
mind, and particularly to study health and welfare legislation, as 
well as the general processes of our governmental structure. 

Mr. Busrey. What were the circumstances under which this posi- 
tion was called to your attention in the first instance ? 

Mr. Bremiuier. I had told a great many of my friends both on the 
Hj/l and in the governmental service, that I knew that from time to 
time groups were brought to the United States from various coun- 
tries, and I knew that in some instances consultants were taken on, 
depending upon the importance of these groups. I stated that for 
the time being I am a consultant, my services are for hire to any 
group that is interested in labor relations, Government relations, or 
public relations. 

I have done some work for private individuals since the end of the 
Eighty-first Congress. And I was informed by Charlie Murray that 
he thought that was a fine idea and he would look into it and see if 
any such things were available. 

I then received a call from Mrs. Woodward, who asked me if I would 
come and discuss this matter. 

Charlie Murray, I should say is, executive assistant to Senator 
Murray. 

Mr. Bussey. And also the son of the Senator. 

Mr. Bremitier. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And did -you discuss your availability with anyone 
else besides Charles Murray ? 

Mr. Bremer. I think I probably mentioned to Surgeon General 
Scheele that I was available. I mentioned it to, well, to Senator Mur- 
ray, as well as to Charles, and I probably mentioned it to a half dozen 
Congressmen. 

I think you know how all lame ducks do. We suggest that we would 
like to look for a job here and there and so on. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know whom Charles Murray contacted in your 
behalf ? ' 

Mr. Bremityer. I understood that he called Jack Ewing. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, Mr. Ewing testified that he was called by Charles 
Murray. 

Mr. Bremitier. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that all that all this fuss has been about ? 

Do you have any further statement to make, Mr. Biemiller ? 

Mr. Bremitier. No. I will be glad to answer any questions if any 
committee member has them, but I think that is the basic statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Denron. No. 
Mr. Scuwase. No. 


Seca 
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Mr. Focarry. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Busbey ? 

Mr. Bussey. No further questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you satisfied as to his loyalty to this country # 

Mr. Bussey. I never made any charges as to his present loyalty to 
this country. 

I did question the employment of Mr. Biemiller as a consultant, at 
$50 a day, by the Federal Security Agency, in view of the certain 
ideas that I knew he had as a member of the Socialist Party. I had 
no evidence that he had any other different ideas today. 

I am frank to say I have not seen any evidence as yet that he is 
really qualified to join our society of red baiters, which I carry as a 
badge of distinction. 

Mr. Fogarty. Of course, that may be subject to a difference of 
opinion, what he has accomplished, and what you have accomplished. 

Mr. Bussey. That is right, and I am entitled to my opinion the 
same as any member of this committee, and Mr. Biemiller is entitled 
to his. I have no quarrel with that. 

Mr. Bremiuzer. I am glad at least, Mr. Busbey, to hear from you 
that you do not question my loyalty to the United States. As I told 
you in our private conversation, it naturally hurts any human being 
to think that someone questions his loyalty to his country. 

Mr. Bussey. There is another question I would like to ask, Mr. 
Chairman. 

When you were active in the Socialist Party, you became well 
acquainted with Leo Krzycki, did you not? 

Mr. Bremitter. Krzycki was the secretary of the Socialist Party 
at Milwaukee when I first went out there. I knew him; yes. 

Mr. Bussey. And what was your opinion of him at the time you 
first met him when you went to Milwaukee? 

Mr. Bremiuier. At the time I first met him I thought he was just 
another good Milwaukee Socialist. You are probably familiar with 
the fact that the Socialist Party was stronger in Milwaukee almost 
than in any other place in America and that for many years was, 
generally speaking, given credit for a fine city administration, and so 
on. 

I also knew Mr. Krzycki as a labor leader. He had been on the 
staff of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. I believe he 
was a vice president of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, if I am not mistaken. 

As time went on, however, Mr. Krzycki and I came definitely to 
the parting of the ways. I have not seen Mr. Krzycki in many years, 
save one casual time I saw him on a plane between Detroit and Mil- 
waukee, when I happened to get on a plane he was on there. We ex- 
changed about five words and that is all. 

I have said publicly, and I am perfectly willing to say again, I 
am afraid Mr. Krzycki has been taken in completely by the Com- 
munists. He has been one of the leading figures in the American Slav 
Congress which, as far as I am concerned, is just a wing of the Com- 
munist Party. And I have had practically nothing to do with him 
now for, oh, at least 6 years, and possibly—no, longer than 6 years. 
Ten years. This is 1951. It would be 10 years since I have had any- 
thing at all to do with him, and I have had very little to do with him 
since about 1935 or 1936. 
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Mr. Bussey. In an attempt to give you a good opportunity to make 
a good statement for the record, would you say that your philosophy 
of aaa and Krzycki’s philosophy today have anything in com- 
mon 

Mr. Breminter. Nothing whatsoever. 

One of the points, for example, that I did not make in this state- 
ment, because I did not want to get it too lengthy for the committee, 
is that you will find, for example, that I fought the Wallace movement 
very bitterly on the ground that it was a Communist-controlled-and- 
dominated movement, and Leo Krzycki was one of the active figures 
in the Wallace movement. 

I remember, also, just to keep the record straight, for example, that 
some mutual friends of the old days came to me in 1944 and said, 
“You know, Leo is sad that he doesn’t see you any more and he 
would like to help you in your campaign.” 

I said, “I don’t want Mr. Krzycki’s help in my campaigns because 
we don't agree on matters political any more.” 

Mr. Bussey. Disregarding your statement and change of thinking 
toward government, is there anything in the statement I read to 
you, that I put into the record, that you would say was untruthful? 

Mr. Bremitter. Do you mean untruthful in the sense of the time? 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Mr. Bremitier. Well, as I said, I am not sure that I would agree 
with the paraphrasing in that one Milwaukee Leader article, but 
basically I will agree that the statements are—— 

Mr. Scuwase. Substantially correct. 

Mr. Bremiier. Substantially correct. 

They are views which, as I stated again in my statement to the 
committee, I do not hold. I have no use for them. And I consider 
myself a good believer in American democracy. 

I think a lot of us during the early 1930’s were worried about the 
future of our country and we were thinking about changes that had 
to be made. I think a lot of changes were made for the good, and 
we found out that. we can make our private-enterprise system work ; 
and I am for making it work. I think it has a lot of virtue to it. 

Obviously, I do, or I would not be supporting it. 

Mr. Denton. How old were you in 1932? 

Mr. Bremer. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Bussey. What was your educational background up to 1934? 

Mr. Bremer. A. B. at Cornell University. I taught at Syracuse 
University for 2 years, and taught and studied at the University of 
Pennsylvania for 3 years after that. 

Mr. Bussey. Ihave no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any further questions? 

Are you satisfied with your chance to appear here, Mr. Biemiller? 

Mr. Bremitter. Yes. Thank you very much, gentlemen, I appre- 
ciate your courtesy. 


NatTIonau Heart INstirutTe 


Mr. Fooarry. We have a letter from Mrs. Rosenberg on the national 
heart item, which we will include in the record. 
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(The letter is as follows :) 


New York, N. Y., March 7, 1951. 
Representative JoHN FoGarry, 
Subcommittee on Labor and Federal Security, 
House of Representatives, The Capitol, Washington D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Focarty: I think many Americans are watching your 
current hearings on appropriations for the National Institutes of Health with the 
bated interest that accompanies all vital deliberations of the Congress. 

It seems to me in this period when we are faced with monumental tasks to 
maintain the free world, we must do all we can to insure that our manpower and 
productivity are supported by every possible means. I think that you and your 
committee has before it now some of the facts and figures which detail the 
terrible toll heart diseases take from our Armed Forces and on our factory lines. 

Right now heart diseases deprive us every year of 176,000,000 workdays or 
the services of a full-time army of 720,000 workers. During World War II, as 
you know, heart diseases caused the Army to lose 397,500 men. 

It seems to me self-evident that the National Heart Institute must be strength- 
ened to do its unique job. The Citizens’ Budget Recommendation for 1952 is 
$21,104,000. This is a small price to pay for the conservation of our human re- 
sources in the present emergency. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. Rosensera. 


VocaTIONAL Epucation GRANTS 


Mr. Focarty. Here is a letter from the American Home Economics 
Association, giving their views on the 1952 budget proposal on George- 
Barden funds, which they want inserted, and, without objection, we 
will do that. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1951. 
Hon. Joun EB. Focarry, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Appropriations for 
Federal Security Administration, 

Dear Mr. Focarry: It has come to the attention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association that some of the funds for vocational education under the 
George-Barden Act have been especially earmarked this year. According to the 
President’s recommendation 10 million dollars of this appropriation shall be 
available “only for defense training and training for essential civilian employ- 
ment as determined by the Office of Defense Manpower.” 

The American Home Economics Association is a professional organization 
with a membership of 20,000 trained home economists, all of whom are interested 
in homes and the place of the family in the community. 

The American Home Economies Association feels that the President's recom- 
mendation (1) hampers the original purpose of the George-Barden Act; (2) 
superimposes a special kind of education for defense areas, leaving other areas 
with a meager program; (3) disrupts a well-developed program based on prac- 
tical knowledge of the values, standards, and problems of home life in the com- 
munities served; (4) fails to recognize the critical need for maintaining the 
stability of home and family life in a time of national emergency. 

The President’s budget recognizes that it is necessary to secure a supply 
of persons with special training—such as engineers, tool and die makers, and 
workers for special defense industries, but we must also recognize that it is 
equally important to teach people to live together, share family experiences to 
meet emergencies, and develop high standards of citizenship. It is impossible 
to foresee what would happen if we omitted arithmetic in the schools, if we 
eut it to one-half or one-fourth for the period of the emergency. One generation 
would be completely handicapped because of this lack of training. The same 
follows if homemaking education were curtailed. Our association is convinced 
that this is not the time to cut the appropriation in the manner that the 
President’s budget indicates; when schools are expected to continue the indis- 
pensable vocational-training programs already in existence, as well as adjust 
programs to meet emergency conditions. 
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We realize that our homes are our first line of defense, that in times of 
emergency when shortages limit the resources of families, communities turn 
their attention to home economists for help. Teachers of homemaking in public 
schools and programs of adult education are sensitive to our national security 
and economy. Homemaking teachers are constantly aware of changing condi- 
tions and are in the best possible position to adjust their curriculum to fit the 
needs of each particular community. 

We ask your thoughtful and careful consideration of this appropriation and 
urge that the $10,000,000 be allocated for the regular program of vocational 
training. We believe you will agree that at no time in our history have the 
individual members of our society been more dependent upon the home for 
security. 

The American Home Economics Association wishes this statement to be in- 
cluded in the records of the hearing. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FLORENCE FALLGATTER, President. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTion AND CHILDREN’S BUREAU APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has a statement here from the Na- 
tional Farmers Union which they ask be inserted in the record, which 
will be done at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Believing that it is imperative that throughout the mobilization period we 
continue our efforts to strengthen the Nation’s most important resource—its 
people—the National Farmers Union urges that adequate Federal financial sup- 
port be continued for the vocational education activities of the Office of Educa- 
tion and for the Children’s Bureau. The work of each of these agencies is of 
serious concern to the farmer and their objectives are in harmony with the basic 
philosophy of the farmers union which is directed toward the maintenance of 
the family farm as the basie pattern of American agriculture. 

Vocational education is a prime essential for successful living in an age charac- 
terized by technology. This is increasingly true in the field of agriculture, 
which each day becomes more and more specialized activity requiring technical 
knowledge and trained skills. To adequately prepare our young people and 
adults for the mechanized and scientific life of modern farming, it is essential 
that they receive technical training. - 

With so many of our youth leaving agriculture to move into the cities, it is 
equally important that these people be given an opportunity to acquire skills 
which will enable them to enjoy a measure of economic security in their new 
environment. Thus, vocational education activities are of great concern to 
farmers. In this respect I should like to call to the attention of the committee 
a new study released by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, which 
points up the great extent of underproductivity in agriculture. This document 
emphasizes that better than a third of our rural population are underemployed 
and hence not producing all that they could. Vocational education opportuni- 
ties for either industrial or agricultural life for these people would be a step 
toward stabilizing economic conditions and providing the kind of opportunity 
which has always been this country’s boast. It has pointed out that should 
the Congress stipulate that only $9,842,760 of the total appropriation be appor- 
tioned to the States in accordance with the provisions of the George-Barden Act, 
this would mean that hundreds of schools throughout the Nation would be 
forced to discontinue departments of home economics and vocational agriculture. 
It is difficuit to conceive of such programs as luxuries in the current defense 
efforts when the need for trained manpower is so great. Hence, the farmers 
union hopes that full appropriations for this vital activity will be continued. 

The farmers union has a similar interest in the activities of the Children’s 
Bureau. Operating under a modest budget, this agency has had as its primary 
focus the development of further opportunities for children through its work 
in child health, maternity clinics, field health services, dental care, nutrition 
education, and allied services. To make sure that this work is continued and 
that the full responsibilities assigned to the Bureau by the amended Social 
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Security Act can be carried out, the farmers union believes it is important that 
increased appropriations be assigned to the Bureau. 

Farmers, who generally have suffered far more than other segments of the 
population because of inadequate living conditions, feel that such measures are 
as essential to the strengthening of our national security as are the much more 
publicized mobilization steps.. Thus, the farmers union hopes that these agencies 
will be encouraged through adequate appropriations in the difficult days ahead. 


VocaTIONAL Epvucation 
WITNESS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Focartry. We will now hear from Congressman Holifield. Will 
you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Chairman, I have received many letters from 
educators in my State of California protesting the proposed diversion 
of $10,000,000 of the $19,842,760 appropriation which ordinarily goes 
for vocational training in the California schools. 

In particular, I have just received this morning a telegram from 
Arthur J. Baum, the copublisher of two of our most important news- 
yapers in the East Los Angeles metropolitan area. Mr. Baum has also 
a one of the outstanding civic leaders in our community. He had 
an important part in obtaining for the East Los Angeles area 
one of the largest junior colleges in southern California. I speak of 
the East Los Angeles Junior College, which had a total enrollment of 
4,424 in the fall of 1950. This rapidly growing junior college with 
its excellent faculty and enthusiastic student body engages in many 
aspects of vocational education and is one of the recipients of the 
Federal aid funds in this appropriation. 

While it is true that defense training is important at this time, I 
submit that it is also important that most vocations, which are either 
directly or indirectly related to specific defense training, should be 
continued. Certainly the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden pro- 
grams are important in the over-all national economy. These training 
programs are not only for students of high-school and college age but, 
as you know, are available to adults, who usually compose the greater 
part of the student body in the night-school program. 

Our high schools and colleges in California have built a fine pro- 
gram of vocational training as part of their academic schedule. Shops 
have been established to teach machine tooling, automobile mechanics, 
carpentry, brick laying, and so forth. A wide variety of homemak- 
ing courses and the equipment necessary to carry them out have been 
provided. Other classes in distribution occupations, trade, and in- 
dustry are training hundreds of people to fit into the complex structure 
of our business and home life. 

From 85 to 90 percent of the Federal aid fund for vocational edu- 
cation is expended for teachers’ salaries. It is obvious that if $10 mil- 
lion is removed from California’s fund at this time approximately $9 
million is removed from the total amount available to pay teachers’ 
salaries in California. This loss would be a very hard blow at the 
present time. Our schools in California are overcrowded. Many of 
them are running on a double-shift basis. This has become necessary 
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because of a 48-percent increase in population within the last 10 years. 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that this is one of the 
rreatest voluntary in-migrations of population in history. It would 

nothing less than catastrophic to this important part of our edu- 
cational system if these fund were diverted. 

In my opinion, it would be much wiser to increase the funds so that 
specific classes in defense training could be set up as far as possible 
within the framework of our existing vocational education system. 
If additional training is needed beyond this potential, in my opinion, 
defense facilities should be provided, and the programs of private 
trade schools should be expanded to take care of this need. 

Most of the private trade schools in California are doing a good job 
in specific vocational training. They already have the plant equip- 
ment and teachers which are necessary to develop highly specialized 
training courses. In my opinion, every possible opportunity for de- 
fense training should be explored and utilized so that it will not be 
necessary to curtail existing vocational training programs, which 
have such an important place in our California school and college 
system. 

I trust that the committee will strike this provision from the Ap- 
propriation Act and will not curtail the $19 million of Federal funds 
which have heretofore been allocated to the State of California. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may append to my 
statement a letter from the California State Department of Education 
and a telegram from Mr. Arthur J. Baum discussing this subject. 

Mr. Fogarry. That may be done. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, February 28, 1951. 
The Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HOuIFIELD: Thank you very much for your prompt reply to my letter 
of January 29. At that time I protested the Bureau of the Budget recommenda- 
tion that certain drastic adjustments be made in the 1951-52 appropriation for 
the cooperative Federal-State program of vocational education. 

I have just learned that the House Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Federal Security Agency will hold a hearing for this appropriation on March 
6. The purpose of this letter is to ask your help in preventing approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget recommendation, 

Here is the story as brief as I can present it: 

The Vocational Education Act of 1946 recognized the importance of occupa- 
tional training in our national economy. Some $29,000,000 were authorized for 
use. At that time Congress appropriated only some $19,000,000. Since then the 
Bureau of the Budget has twice recommended increases above the $19,000,000 
but Congress has not seen fit to accept those recommendations. 

For the 1951-52 fiscal year the Bureau of the Budget recommends the same 
figure of approximately $19,000,000, but asks that some $10,000,000 of that 
amount be appropriated specifically for war-training programs. Regardless of 
any explanations to the contrary, this amounts to a $10,000,000 decrease in the 
support of vocational education. 

The in-school programs of agricultural education, homemaking education, 
vocational guidance, distributive education, and industrial education do not 
vary because of wars or preparedness for wars. The result of the recommended 
decrease and reallocation would mean that a generation of our boys and girls 
now in school, many of whom will never have another opportunity for occupa- 
tional training, would suffer because the pressures upon school administrators 
for allocating funds to training for actual war industries would be impossible 

to withstand, and therefore the all-day classes would be jeopardized. 
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I feel I am just as practical as the next person. I know that the task you 
and your colleagues face is almost an impossible one. At every turn you are 
asked to “cut down expenditures” or, in almost the same breath “spend more.” 

I also realize that in a time of emergency we must all buckle down and make 
the best of bad situations. I assure you that I am ready to do just that, but 
in this case we have to protest because of the very nature of the philosophy 
behind such a cut-back. 

What better way is there to insure the long-time security of this Nation than 
the development of an adequate number of competent workers? 

Sure, we need war-training funds desperately in this State, but not at the 
expense of our young people now learning occupations. We can’t afford to lose 
a generation of our future craftsmen, our future farmers, etc. 

Our strongest pleas go with this request that you do all in your power to restore 
the $10,000,000 to the budget for vocational education. Furthermore, our public 
schools are now in critical need of funds to carry on war production training pro- 
grams. We urge the appropriation of funds for this purpose in addition to the 
$19,000,000 (plus) for the on-going and regular program of vocational education. 

In light of the fact that the proposed reduction will amount to a 63-percent 
decrease of these specific George-Barden funds in California, or a total of $438,802, 
I have felt the necessity of calling this critical situation to the attention of the 
public schools and other interested people. I hope you will recognize this as my 
duty, and not as an additional pressure on you or your colleagues. I just cannot 
stand by and see a program of 34 years’ duration wrecked in a spirit of false 
economy just as we are geared to enter another emergency period. 

I have tried to be brief, but there is much more that could be said. We stand 
by to provide you with any and all information you may need. If you want 
specific facts and figures, please call Dr. R. W. Gregory, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education, who has the knowledge of the national impact in 
this matter. 

For your convenience, the following are the members of the subcommittee 
which will hear the vocational education budget on March 6. 

Hon. John E. Fogarty (Democrat), Rhode Island, chairman. 
Hon. FE. H. Hedrick (Democrat), West Virginia. 
Hon. C. C. McGrath (Democrat), New York. 
Hon. W. K. Denton (Democrat), Indiana. 
Hon. G. B. Schwabe (Republican), Oklahoma. 
Hon, L. Stockman (Republican), Oregon. 
Hon, F. E. Busbey ( Republican), Illinois. 
Thank you for your patience and your interest. 
Respectfully yours, 
WESLEY P. SMITH, 
State Director of Vocational Education. 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. CHET HOULIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Understand House Subcommittee on Appropriations holding hearing George- 
Barden vocational education funds March 6. Believe proposed diversion of 
$10,000,000 would result in drastic curtailment of vital training essential to 
maintenace of civilian economy and would materially affect distributive educa- 
tion function of our East Los Angeles Junior College. Particularly true in area 
of distribution where program serving small business would be eliminated at 
time when their training needs are increasing. 

ARTHUR J. BAUM. 


Menta Heauru Activities 


Mr. Focarry. We have here also a statement from Congresswoman 
Bosone, of Utah, relating to mental health work as it pertains to 
research on alcoholism, which we will incorporate in the record. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF HON. Reva Beck BosoONE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommitte, I should like to urge that 
funds be made available to pursue research on the causes and cure of alcoholism. 
I presume that such a program would be carried on through the Institute of 
Mental Health, but that decision should rest with this committee and the United 
States Public Health Service. 

It has been said that alcoholism is the No. 1 health problem of the United 
States: This is a startling statement and, if true, there should certainly be 
greater research on the problem. 

During the 12 years that I served as a municipal judge of Salt Lake City, 
I concerned myself with research on alcoholism because day after day I saw 
the ravages of alcohol as it took its toll of energy, health, and lives of those 
who became its victims. 

For the last several years alcoholism has been and is recognized as a disease. 
I like to call it a disorder; however, it is difficult to say what it is because no 
one knows the cause of it. Some doctors believe it is pathological, while others 
believe it is psychological, and still others say it is something else. There will 
not be any relief from this health problem until there is sufficient research on 
it. A number of universities are doing research on alcoholism—but on a very 
small scale. Yale University has probably done the outstanding work. 

We all know today of the almost miraculous work of Alocoholics Anonymous 
through which some 125,000 alcoholic victims have found sobriety. But Al- 
coholics Anonymous touches only one group of alcoholics, because there are 
so many different kinds of alcoholics. 

Time will not permit me to give the amazing statistics of the toll that 
alcoholism takes from industry—the absolute extravagance in the loss of man- 
hours. Of course, this is minor when you see the effect of alcoholism upon 
the home—particularly the children. I have made a study of this, so I speak 
with conviction. 

I think one of the finest things this Congress could do at this time would 
be to appropriate adequate funds to further research into the causes and the 
solution for alcoholism, and I honestly plead with you to do something about 
this problem now. 

I hope no one will suggest that we should oppose this appropriation because 
we are in an emergency. This is the more reason why we should further 
medical research—time is of the essence—so that we can alleviate the pain 
and suffering in the thousands of homes in the United States and bring greater 
efficiency to the industries of the Nation. If the committee is interested in 
actual statistics, I shall be glad to furnish them because I believe I can support 
my request by a superabundance of evidence. 

I might add here that as a result of my interest in alcoholism in Salt Lake 


City, the Governor of Utah appointed me State director for education on 
alcoholism. 


Thank you, 
VocaTIoNAL Epucation Funps 


Mr. Focarry. We have a letter which Congressman Harvey, of 
Indiana, wants brought to the attention of the committee in connec- 
tion with vocational education funds in Indiana under the budget 
proposal for 1952, which he wishes also placed in the record, and that 
will be done at this point. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


Marcu 1, 1951. 
Hon. Ratpo Harvey, 


Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harvey: This is in reply to your letter of February 19 concern- 
ing the reduction in the amount of George-Barden funds to be distributed to 
Indiana for vocational education for the fiscal year 1951-52. The follow- 
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ing information will indicate to you that such a large reduction in funds will 
seriously handicap our program of vocational education in Indiana. 

Agrieulture.—Our veimbursement for agriculture to local schools from State, 
Smith-Hughes, and George-Barden funds for the fiscal year 1949-50 was 
$288,873.33. Of this amount, $47,381 was used to reimburse schools for travel 
paid to teachers as reimbursement to them for direct travel expenses in connec- 
tion with their official duties. The balance of this fund ($241,492.83) amounted 
to 33.6 percent of the teachers’ vocational salary distributed to each school 
as reimbursement. 

According to our information, George-Barden funds would be reduced by 
f1102,401.01. With present State and Smith-Hughes funds as a base, and assum- 
ing that we will have 343 agriculture departments as we do have this year 
instead of 311 for last year, the percentage of reimbursement to local schools 
will amount to 16.9 percent. This is less than one-half of our present reimburse- 
ment, and there is no way of knowing how many of our schools would drop their 
vocational departments as a result of such a drastic reduction in Federal funds. 

Yertainly there would be no new departments started and it is our best guess 
that at least one-third of our schools would drop agriculture. 

We had hoped for additional Federal funds so that we might bridge the gap 
between the institutional on-farm veterans’ program as it is now operating and 
the large adult farmer program that is definitely needed in the State of Indiana. 
Our vocational agriculture teachers are well trained to give out-of-school classes 
to adult farmers, and we have indications that many of our veterans would like 
to have the opportunity of continuing in an adult educational program after the 
present veterans’ program has ceased to function. The schools of Indiana 
are at the “grass roots” level and unless these schools satisfy the demand for 
adult farmer education, it will, no doubt, be taken care of by some other agency. 

Because of the definite shortage of farm labor at this critical period, it would 
seem advisable from both a short- and long-time point of view to expand our 
vocational departments (not to reduce them) so that we can give more intensive 
training to the smaller number of men left on the farms to produce our agri- 
culture commodities. 

Trade and industry.—Our total reimbursement in the field of trade and industry 
from State funds, Smith-Hughes funds, and George-Barden funds for the last 
fiscal year was $247,437.57. 

The reduction of $81,448.38 as indicated in a letter from Mr. M. D. Mobley 
of the American Vocational Association would mean that there would be ap- 
proximately 30-percent reduction. 

This would mean that during the year when we should be expanding, it would 
be necessary to cut down our reimbursement and it would be necessary to refuse 
to open any new schools. 

This reduction comes at a time when all expenses are going higher, including 
the cost of instruction and materials. It would be a serious blow to our 
program. 

If this happens, no expansion can be undertaken. It is possible that some of 
the smaller schools would have to be closed. 

It should be remembered that vocational programs are the only programs which 
provide salable skills to high-school graduates. This is especially true in the 
field of trade and industry. 

Distributive education.—In the field of distributive education we are working 
out a cooperative course of high-school students who get actual work experience 
for 15 clock-hours per week in employment. This program is just beginning 
to spread because of the interest on the part of the teachers and students who 
actually spend 15 clock-hours per week in employment. 

In a normal year, we could easily take on 10 additional cities. These will have 
to be bypassed if this reduction is made. 

This field is relatively new and is whole heartedly supported by Indiana Uni- 
versity and the retailers organizations but expansion would be impossible under 
curtailed program proposed. 

Home economics.—The total cost of the vocational home economics program in 
Indiana for the year 1949-50 was as follows: 


Secondary schools (600) including day and evening programs___ $1, 678, 628. 76 
Colleges and universities (4) including teacher training and 
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The above costs were met in the following manner: 


ES ES BOREL ES Og Ae A IL a ee OLE ERY PORES PARE $94,266. 00 
I iit kai Siting bay cides pithicms sncetes cists pasinsvesthsseecbudh Ahad eis 156, 878. 99 
GO TION ii eee $137, 203. 91 
SEER A LOT ETT OO CORT Ta 19, 675. 08 
Local funds 


fn ebecleet tnhah an Bacterdai dish ni tain iba td tems a tii 1, 515, 555. 92 
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During the past 20 years, the number of schools in Indiana providing vocational 
home economics programs has increased over 500 percent. This improvement in 
the curriculum of the public schools was made possible mainly through the use 
of Federal funds. The continued growth in the number of schools requesting 
vocational homemaking programs had decreased the amount of -Federal and 
State reimbursement per school, over the 20-year period, from 50 to 15 percent 
on the cost of local instruction. This gradual decrease in reimbursement to 
schools has presented a major financial problem for local school officials. Any 
further decrease in Federal funds at a time when all schools are growing in en- 
rollment so rapidly that school officials are hard pressed for funds to provide 
even the minimum educational programs, will mean that many schools will be 
forced to discontinue vocational education programs. 

The proposed reduction in George-Barden funds for home economics from 
$137,203.91 to $53,619.91 will mean a reduction of approximately 40 percent in 
Federal funds. This reduction will make it necessary for Indiana: 

1. To discontinue Federal reimbursement to approximately half of the 
600 schools or to reduce the percent of reimbursement so low that many 
schools will be forced to discontinue the program in the face of increasing 
costs. 

2. To reduce the teacher-training programs in colleges and universities. 

3. To reduce the State supervisory program now provided for public 
schools. 

4. To reduce teaching aids and materials provided to public schools. 

I think that you will readily see from the above information that there is a 
growing interest in educational programs that prepare boys and girls for the 
responsibilities of maintaining efficient homes. Homemaking education not only 
improves the quality of family life but makes a direct and major contribution 
to the economic security of the home. In times of national insecurity, our Gov- 
ernment needs to provide not only an emergency program, but long-range pro- 
grams that contribute to the stability and economic security of families through 
practical education that will make them resourceful and independent. 

I certainly appreciate your interest in this mattet and hope the above infor- 
mation will be helpful to you in your work in Congress. May I hear from you 
if you wish additional information. 

Respectfully yours, 

WIrBuR YouNG. 


Tuurspay, Marcn 8, 1951. 
VocarionaL Epucatrion Funps 


Mr. Focarry. We have also a statement from Congressman Smith, 
of Mississippi, on vocational education funds, which he wishes the 
committee to consider and include in the record, 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


The proposed appropriation for George-Barden Act funds for vocational edu- 
cation in the 1952 budget is cut more than 50 percent over 1951, from $19,842,- 
759.97 to $9,842,759.97. The $10,000,000 difference is proposed to be used for 
defense training and training for essential civilian employment. 

If this cut in funds is voted by the Congress, it means that in predominantly 
rural districts such as I represent, the vocational education program will have to 
be cut back, either by taking it out of some rural schools or reducing the salaries 
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of teachers. I am sure that the Congress does not wish to provoke either action. 
Adequate agricultural production is as essential to our defense effort as indus- 


trial output. No better training program for agricultural production exists than 
the vocational agriculture system. 

If it is necessary to cut down vocational agricultural funds for industrial 
areas, I suggest that the appropriation be so worded that the cut-back will apply 
only to those areas where the demands of industrial employment reduce the 
needs of the vocational agriculture program. , 

It is essential that we have no cut-back in vocational agriculture education 
work where it has become a major factor in developing modern and efficient 


farmers to meet the greatly increased demands on American agricultural pro- 
duction, 


Tuourspay, Marcu 8, 1951. 
Hosprrats AND Mepican Care 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it our distinguished col- 
league from New York, Mr. Rooney, who I believe wishes to speak 
to the committee about the Ellis Island hospital of the Public Health 
Service. Mr. Rooney, we will be delighted to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee, I am grateful for this opportunity to present 
my views concerning the desirability of keeping the Ellis Island Marine 
Hospital in operation. 

I vigorously opposed the closing of this hospital when the sugges- 
tion was first advanced and protested to the Surgeon General per- 
sonally as well as to a number of his subordinates in the Public Health 
Service of the Federal Security Agency. The hospital was equipped 
to extend adequate medical care to merchant seamen and harbor boat- 
men in the New York area. Many of these seafaring men and their 
families are residents of the Twelth Congressional District of New 
York which I have the honor to represent in the United States House 
of Representatives. 

They definitely feel that they will be deprived of adequate medical 
services if the hospital is not reopened as patients will now have to 
seek hospitalization at the Public Health hospitals on Staten Island 
and Manhattan Beach. The latter hospital has only limited facilities 
for a special class of cases and consequently it is feared that in time 
the Staten Island hospital will of necessity have to deny admission 
to many worthy cases because of overcrowded conditions. 

It has been stated that a decision was made to close the Ellis Island 
Marine Hospital because of a combination of circumstances. One 
of the reasons was supposedly due to the fact that the buildings were 
considered antiquated. However, the seafaring men who have utilized 
the facilities of the hospital were apparently satisfied with the medical 
services and environment as I have received a petition containing the 
names of several hundred residents of my congressional district pro- 
testing the action taken and urging my cooperation in having the 
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hospital facilities continued for the benefit of the members and crews 
of our merchant marine and harbor boatmen. It is felt that the clos- 
ing of this hospital will have a deplorable effect on the welfare of these 
men and their families. I therefore vigorously urge that the com- 
mittee. give careful and sympathetic consideration to their sincere 
pleas for the reopening of the Ellis Island Marine Hospital. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Rooney. Weare always glad to have 
you with us. The committee will give careful consideration to the 
matter. 

Gentlemen, this concludes our hearings on this bill. 
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